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CHAPTER XXIV. 


FBOM A.D. 1772 TO A.D. 1774. 


A.D. 177?.—CONSIDEKABLE relaxation in the confinement of 
Rugonath Rao had taken place for some time prior to Mahdoo 
Rao’s death. As the health of his nephew declined, Rugonath 
Rao began intrigues with Hydor Ally and the Nizam, in order to 
obtain complete enlargement, and secure his succession as Poishwa. 

The correspondence was intercepted by the ministers dining the 
Peishwa a extreme illness; nineteen persons implicated were sent 
into hill-forts, and the confinement of Rugonath Rao would have 
become more rigid than ever, but Mahdoo Rao, perceiving his 
death was near, interpo.sed, and observed that it was natm-al for 
his uncle to desire his liberty. With his usual somid discrimina¬ 
tion, he foresaw that his brother would not be able to conduct 
the administration if Rugonath Rao were not effectually restrained 
or conciliated; judging on the whole, therefore, that the latter 
course was the more advisable, and that in case of dissension the 
government must fall to pieces, he, in the first place, sent for 
Sukaram Bappoo and reinstated him as Dewan. It should be 
premised that Sukaram was more favourably disposed towards 
Rugonath Rao.than any of the other ministers: he had acted as his 
Dewan in different campaigrts ; he respected Rugonath Rao as 
a good soldier, and had hitherto retained hts confidence. Nana 
Furnuwees had as yet only acted in a secondary situation under 
Mahdoo Rao, his abilities had not fully developed themselves, 
and Sukaram Bappoo was accounted the most capable man iil 
the empii-e. It had been previously settled, before Mahdoo Rao's 
present aiTangements were contemplated, that Nana w’as to act 
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as Furnuwees in the civil, and Moroba, his cousin, in the mihtary 


department. 

Rugonath Rao was sent for to Theur, a reconciliation took 
place, and Mahdoo Rao, in the presence of Sulcaram Bappoo, 
recommended his brother in an . impxessive manner to the care^ 
and jDrotection of his uncle. He also, on several occasions before 
his final dissolution, in conversation with his brother and uncle, 
calmly entered upon the discussion of their state affairs, and repre¬ 
sented the necessity of concord for their mutual safety and the 
preservation of the government. 

After the usual time spent in the performance of his brother’s 
fmieral dbsequies, Narrain Rao ^ early in December repahed to 
Satara, where he was invested as Peishwa by the Raja. Sukaram 
Bappoo received the clothes of prime minister, imder the name of 
Karbaree, whilst Bujaba Poorundhui’ee was appointed Dewan, 
and Nana Fuimuwees was recognized in the hereditary situation 
of his family. 

A.D. 1773.—The first object of the new administration was 
the reduction of Raigui’h, the Havildar of which had been in 
rebellion against the Peishwa for some months before Mahdoo 
Rao’s death. It was apprehended that he had designs of giving 
it up to the Seedee, and when required to suiTender, he replied 
that he held the fort for the Raja of Satara and would maintain 
it against the Peishwa until the Raja was released : but on an 
order from Ram Raja and the payment of forty thousand rupees, 
Narrain Rao, in the month of March, obtained possession of Uie 
ancient capital of Sivajee. 

The new Peishwa and Rugonath Rao continued for some time 
in apparent amity : but the mother of the one, the wife of the 
otlier, and the jealousy of the Bramin ministers, would probably 
have created discord between men of better temper and stronger 
judgment. Rugonath Rao, with the consent of all except 
Sukaram Bappoo, who objected to the violence of the measure, 
was again made prisoner on tho 11th of April and con- 
April 11. fined in an apartment of the same palace in which 
Narrain Rao, when at Poona, usually resided.^ 


^ Narrain Rao was the youngest of the t*iree sons of Ballaje6 Rajoe 

Uao. Wiswas Rau, tho oldest, foil, as may be romoniborod, at 

Panniput. 

® Muliratta MSS. and Bombay Records. 





MOODAJEE BHONSLAY 



fana Furnuwees stood high in the'young Peisinva’s estimation, 
but Bujaba Poorundhureo and Hurry Punt Phurkay were liis 
chief confidants. The principal state affaii-s continued ostensibly 
to be transacted by Sulcaram Bappoo, but the favourites were 
inimical to his admmistration. Narrain Rao was particularly 
ambitious of military fame, and looked forward with eagerness 
to tlje ensuing season, when he proposed to make a campaign in 
' the Carnatic. For this purpose troops were directed to be in 
readiness, and orders were dispatehod to recall the armies from 
Hindoostan. But circumstances occurred which occasioned tlie 
probability of employment in the Malwatta territories. 

Janojee Bhonslay was at Theur at the period of Mahdoo Rao’s 
death ; but prior to that event, he had obtained his sanction to 
adopt Rughoojee, the eldest son of Moodajee, who was the only 
one of all the brothers that had issue; and Janojee not only 
made the adoption, but was said to have appointed Moodajee the 
guardian of his heir. Janojee died in the month of May near 
looljapoor: Moodajee and Sabajee each claimed the right of 
guardianship ; but Durya Bye, the widow of Janojee, resisted the 
pretensions of both, assumed the government, and appointed 
Sabajee her general and Dewan. Moodajee, unfortunately for 
himself and his son, had hitherto maintained a connexion with 
Rugonath Rao, and his pretensions not being supported by Narrain 
Rao 1 or liis ministers, he could only levy troops and a.s.sert his cause 
by force of arms. The Peishwa in vain interposed his advice- 
Moodajee s party were much discouraged by* the Refection of-a' 
consideraWe nuinbor of Uie choice troops, who carried with them 
the Jm-ee Putka of the Sena Sahib Sool.eh ; but notVifithkaiidine' 
the evil presage which this created amongst lu.s men, he attactred 
his brother at Kooinbaree near AukoUih, ivliorc ho was defcateil 
with severe loss and compelled to flee with precipitation. ThV 
Peishwa’s agent at last procured a cassation of hostilities, but 
the brothers had scarcely met, wJien Durya Bye, quitting Sabajee,^ 
joined Moodajee. The latter again took the field, obtained the 

1 The Peishwa’s government acknowledged Bahajee as Sena Sahib 
Soobeh, as he 1.5 so styled in an original agreement of four articles 
by which he becomes bound to fulfil the conditions of the agreement 
entered into by Janojee. ® <=1110111 

3 Durya Bye was probably actuated by Sabajee’s having been 
acknowledged as Sena Sahib Soobeh, which, if admitted, at once 
set aside her pretensions as guardian. 
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aid of Ismael Klian Patan, Governor of Elichpoor, and renewed 
hostilities. Sabajee applied to the Nizam and solicited the 
Peishwa’s assistance; Rugonath Rao exhorted Moodajee to 
persevere; the Nizam joined Sabajeebut the attentmn of 
all India was arrested, and there was a momentary pause in the 
bustle of political affairs, by reports, which proved correct, of the 
murder of Narrain Rao Peishwa on the 30th of August.^ 

It appeared that on the morning of that day there liad been con¬ 
siderable commotion amongst the regular infantry, in the Peishwa’s 
service, and it increased so much towards noon, that after an 
interview with Rughoojee Angria, who had just arrived from 
Kolabah to pay his respects, Narrain Rao, before he went to dmner, 
told Hurry Punt Phurkny to take some precautions in case of 
distm'bance, meaning that he should secure the palace. Hurry 
Punt, however, thoughtlessly neglected these orders and went 
to dine with a friend in the neighbourhood.» The Peishwa m the 
afternoon had retired to repose in his private apartments, when 
he was awoke by a great tumult in the palace, caused by a large 
body of infantry, who, having continued their clamours for pay 
thi'oughout the day, were at last, about two o’clock, led to the 
palace by Somer Sing and Mohummud Yeesoof on pretence 
of demanding then arrears. Kliurruk Sing, one of their mmiber, 
who commanded at the palace guard, joined them ; but instead 
of entering at the large gate on the north side, to which there was 
no impediment, they made their way by an luifinished doorway 
on the east side, which, together with the wall surrounding the 
palace, had been pulled down a short time before, to make an 
entrance distinct from that of the quarter inlmbited by Rugonath 
Rao. Narrain Rao, on starting from sleep, neither resolved on 
concealmentnor defence, but ran to his uncle’s Hpnrtments and 
being closely pursued by Somer Sing he threw himself mto to 
unclJs arms, and called on liim to save him. Rugonath Rao did 
iuterfere and begged of them to spare him. I have not gone 
thus far to ensure my own destruction,’ replied Somer Sing : let 
him go or you shall die with him.’ Rugonath Rao disengaged 
himself and got out upon the terrace; Narrain Rao atterap e( 

1 1 ^ 4 . ^ Mr. Mostj-n’s Report. 

> In consequence probably of this neglect. Hurry Wnt, it would 
seem wTac^cused of being one of the partisans of Rugoba, winch 
decidedly was not the case. 



MURDER OF NARRAIN RAO 


'How him, but Truleea Powar, one of the Mahratta domestic 
.ugonath Rao, who was armed, seized him by the legs and pul led 
him down, at which instant another domestic named Chapajee 
Teleekur in the service of Narrain Rao, entered the apartment, 
and, altliough unarmed, ran forward to his master, who clasped 
his arms about his nock, when Somer Sing and Truleea Powar 
dispatched them both with their swords. Whilst this was passing 
in the interior, the whole of the outer wall of the i^alace was secured 
by the conspirators ; the people in the city heard of a tumult, 
armed men thronged in the streets, the shops were shut, and the 
inliabitants ran to and fro in consternation, asking what had 
happened. Sukarum Bappoo repaired to the Kotwal’s Chowreo, 
or office of the police magistrate, where word being brought to 
him that Rugonath Rao was not only alive, but had sent out 
assurances to the people that all was quiet, and had even invited 
some of them to go iiiside, Siilvaram directed Hiirry Punt Phurkav 
to write a note to Rugonath Rao in his name, which Rugonath 
Rao answered m his own hand-writing, informing hun^of the 
murder of his nephew by some of the Ganlefe (regular infantry). 
Hm-ry Punt Phurkay then declared that suspiLns which he 
had entertained of Rugonath Rao were confirmed ; and alarmed 
for his personal safety, he instantly fled to Baramuttee. Sukaram 
Bappoo tranquillized the minds of the people, by recommending 
theni to go to their homes and to remain quiet, when nothing 
should molest them. Bujaba Poorundhuree and Mallojee 
Ghorepuray had an interview with Rugonath Rao that night; 

bltv rt." bore off the 

body of the unfortunate Peishwa and porfoimed the funeral 

obsequies. 

Visitors were admitted to the palace ; Mr. Mostyn, the English 
envoy, and the different wukeela paid their respects, but Rugonath 
Rao remained in confinement, detained, as was pretended by 
the conspirators, as a security for the payment of their aixears. 
Rugonath Rao was suspected, but there was no proof of his being 
the author of the outrage. It was well known that ho had an affec¬ 
tion for his nephew, and the ministers, considering the extreme 
jealousy with which many of them viewed each other, are entitled 
to some praise for havAg adopted a resolution on the occasion 
equally soiuid and (Dolitic. They were generally of opinion that 
whilst there remained a shadow of doubt, itw-ason every account 
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^able to support Rugoba’s right to the succession; to this 
Ram Shastree, who was consulted, made no objections bu 
diligently instituted a search into the whole transactiom About 
six leeks after the event, ha ving obtained proofs against Rugonath 
Rao, the Shastree waited upon him and accused hun of having 
givek an authority to Somer Sing and Mohummud \eesoof o 
commit the deed. Rugonath Rao is said to have acknowledged to 
Ram Shastree that he had written an order to those men, author- 
fZ them to seize Narrain Rao, but that he had never ^ven the 
ordfr to kill him. This admission is generally supposed to have 
been literally true; for by the original paper, aftemjds re¬ 
covered by Ram Shastree, it was found that the word dhurawi, 
to seize, was altered to maraw^, to kill. It is universally beloved 
that the alteration was made by the infamous Aniindee Bye , 
and althbugh Rugonath Rao’s own conduct, m subs^uent y 
withholding protection even at the hazard of his life, sufficiently 
justifies the suspicion of liis being fully aware of it, the moderate 
and general opinion in the Mahratta country is that he did no 
intend to miuxler bis nephew ; that he was exasperated by his 
confinement, and excited by the desperate counsels of his wi e, 
to whom is also attributed the activity of the domestic Truleea 
Powar,i ,,ho was set on by the vindictive malice of that bad 


'"Tfter Rugonath Rao had avowed'his having so far participated 
in the fall of his nephew, ho asked Ram Shastree what atonenient 
he could make. ‘ The sacrifice of your own life, replied the 
undaunted and vu-tuous Shastree, ‘ for your future life cannot 
be pa.ssed in amendment; neither you nor your govemmen 
can prosper; and for my own part I will neither accept of em¬ 
ployment nor enter Poona, whilst you preside in the admmi 
tration.’ He kept his word, and retired to a sequestered village 

T^meantime the arrears were discharged, Rugonath Rao 
was released, and his adopted son, Amrut Rao, attended by Bujaba 
Poorundburee, was dispatched to Satara for the clothes of mv^ti 
Hire wJ 111 wei. brought back accordingly, and Rugonath Rao 


1 It was given ^0^4 

Kao several years afterwards by Nana Furnuwees. 


NARRAIN RAO 



^ proclaimed Peisinva. Sukaram Bappoo was confirmed as 
■arbaree; but Cliintoo VVittul and Sewdasheo Ramchiindur, the 
son of Ramehundur Baba Shenwee. were the most confidential 
of the new Peishwa’s ministers. ^ 

Of Narrain Rao little need be said except to contradict unjust 
calumny. He was miu-dered in the eighteenth year of his age • 
his follies were those of a boy, but the feelings and interest of a 
party blackened them into crimes. He was affectionate to his 
relations,» kind to his domestics, and aU but his enemies loved him.3 

inW .rAf 1 anecdote which, though oftener 

told of Mahdoo Rao, was one from which the latter used to say 
his brother would become an enterprising officer. Wffiile specta¬ 
tors of an elephant fight at the Gooltekree, a small hill n the 
environs of the city, one of the animals, when enraged came 

bilhdar named Appajee Rao Pahtunkur: who, .Irmving hi drii 

sprang m front of the Peishwa and turned the animal asidfbv 
wounding him in the trunk. ® 

The Peishwa’s army under i/-- ^ 

Tj- 1 i. r. vLsajee Kishen returned from 

Hindoostan, after the accession of . 4.1 

Emperor pieparing to resist het mT f ‘ 

As Mahadajee Sindia could not disZ^ri authority. 

Khan, and disapproved of the Malu-atta allial!L wR^^e Rohmi'' 

ho was employed to the we.stward. collecting tributo f ^ r* 

Jh.1. „d Kajpoot ...W, but Vis.i« KW.on C 

Holkar continued in the Rohilla country with upwards of thirty 

thousand horse. Their absence from the capital gave the Emporm- 




1 Mahratta MSS. Mr. Mostyn’s dispatches 

2 A few of his original letters, generally written to Parwutteo Bye 

the widow oi Sewdasheo Rao found amongst the Poona RecS’ 
bear testimony to that trait. corua, 

3 [But see the remark, of W. Taylor in Forrest’s Sdections [Maraiha 

Series), vol. i, pt. a, p. 261.] ' 

* ‘Native newspapers.’ Narrain Rao had indeed ‘ a trn,»+t u 
himself,’ but far different from his brother’s anticipation. ^ 
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full time to prepare for resisting them, and his preparations Were 
much more formidable than the Mahrattas had anticipated. 
Visajee therefore endeavoured by every means to soothe or 
intimidate him into terms, and %vould probably have succeeded 
but for the more firm counsel of Nujeef IChan. A battle took 
place in the environs of Dellii on the 19th December, 
which the Mahrattas were victorious after an obstinate conflict. 
The Moghul horse, although bravely led by Nujeef Khan, behaved 
ill • but the Emperor’s regular infantry acted with spirit; pM- 
ticiilarly two battalions of Sepoys, originally disciplined by the 
English, which fought under the command of a Frenchman 
named Madoc,» and retired in order. The terms required by t e 
Mahrattas on this occasion from the Emperor were far from 
immoderate; they obliged him to nominate the Poishwa his 
Bukhshoo. or commandcr-in-chief, and to appoint Zabita 
the PeLshwa’s deputy; to confirm all the promises he had first 
made to them; to cede Serampore, lately taken from the Jhats, 
and to give them a grant of Korali and Kuirah,® two provinces 
east of the Jumna, adjoining their frontier in Bundelcund, 
the English Government of Bengal had obliged Shujah-ud-Dow a 
to cede for the Emperor’s support, as long as he chose to continue 
under the British protection; but as he had voluntarily relin¬ 
quished all the benefits of then- alliance, they claimed the rig 

1 Marloc was one of the earliest of those European adventurers 
who rose to consequence in the immediate service of the native states. 
He was considered by the natives a brave soldier but an indifferent 
• incanable of acting ns a chief in command ; and of a faff.hless 
rHis name is also spelt Madec. Keene calls him M^dqc 
7 'vm/nire n 961 Described ns ignorant and illiterate, he is 
, Arrive deserted from the French army in Southern India 
end t^hfre Sed ^ Khan at Delhi. Malleson states 

“An. las&oa : K 

After his defeat by tiie rvumna^ ^ Gohnd 

in . dn.>. 

miles north west of Allahabad. It was the capital of » 

Sbm'’s time. Kara (Kurrah), about 

p^t 1; Son., pi ‘So,..Hy XrXS .nd 

W’ only, but KtnWy >• "'7, Xi I P 601 --I 

Kurrah' (Straohey, Rohilla War, p. 3/ n.). UMA., V- 
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^posing of tJie reversion, and clotermined to repel any attempt 
le Mahrattas might make for their occupation. They resolved 
however, to act strictly on the defensive and to assist their ally’ 
Shujah-ud-dowlah, in resisting an invasion of the province of 
Oude, which it was supposed the Mahrattas meditated ; but after 
an inactive campaign they quitted Hindoostan in tlie end of 
May,' in consequence of a positive recall by Narrain Rao for the 
purpose to which we have alluded. Visajee Kishen, however, did 
not reach Poona till the rains were nearly over. 

As Hyder Ally had most reason to apprehend the approach 
of the Mahratt^, so was he most ready to take advantage of 
the confus.on hkely to ensue from the late violent change in the 
state. A strong detaclunent was sent under his son Tippoo for 
he recovery of the districts conquered by the MahrattaL in the 
rf likewise p„pa,l„e. „ia, 

, F j the same manner that thev 

had encroached durmg the intestine broils of his own family 

Sabajee continuing the stronger partv M *!i babib Soobeli. 
the Pcishwai but Bnglioeief’IJ^’ 

Borar. Rugonath R„ rcioIvM 

Mzam Ally, and to endeavour to cripple bis o oppose 

by crossing the Kistna, lie must have left ° btniso, 

expi^d to t^ravages of tho Nizam and Sabaji Bhlefy 
At this critical period, when the amiv i.ori , , 

Rugonath Rao was on the eve of departui-e from Ram 

Shastree waited upon him m the manner wl.ich 1 ms been me.Uioned 
The other mmisters were less sincere, but as Rugonath Rho 
showed Jmn.self su-spicious and distrustful of all the ^experiimcei I 
men who were capable of siqiporting his government, they soon 
became entire y estrang:ed from his councils. Sewdasheo Ram- 
chundnr, Chintoo VVittnl. Abbajeo Mahdeo, and Sukaram Hurrv 
the pei^ons of whom he made choice, wore ill-qualified to suppW 
their place. In the month of November, the Peishwa^s army 


BombS? Records, and Maln^atta MSS.°^Th^G^S?yTM 
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preached that of Nizam Ally, before the latter was prepared, 
and lie was compelled to seek shelter imder the walls of Beder. 
For three weel^s there*were daily skirmishes, m which the Mah- 
rattas were generally successful; the Moghuls, when pressed, 
retired under cover of the cannon on the works, and the Malirattas, 
although they occasionally brought up guns to cannonade,^ were 
obliged to retire daily to their camp on the bank of the Manjera, 
as most of the welLs - in the immediate vicinity of Beder were 
within gun-shot of the walls of the fort. 

From the reports of these partial actions, the unpopularity of 
Rugoba might be read in repeated accounts of his being defeated, 
wounded, or at the point of death.^ The Moghul army, however, 


^ Rugonafch Rao used a largo brass gun on this occasion called 
Maha Kalee (the goddess of destruction), which is now at Toona, and 
which throws a ball a long way^ as I fancy some of my readers could 
tosti fy. 

2 Besides, all Hindoos are very particular in regard to wntor and 
always prefer drinking from a running stream. 

3 The following extract from one of Mr. Mostyn’s dispatches is a 
specimen of the invention of the day. Since closing my address 
to the Committee (the select committee of the Bombay Government 
is meant), ‘ I have learnt that a party of the Nizam’s foot approached 
quite to Rugoba’s tent, undiscovered, and were taken for his own 
guard, who by some means were absent that night. On their 
endeavouring to enter the tent, some of the servants found them out 
and alarmed the camp. They were then obliged to fly as fast as 
possible ; however, one cut through the tent walls and made a blow 
at Rugoba, which took just below his right shoulder, cut four inches 
down the arm, and half through the bone. Afterwards a firing com¬ 
menced, when a musket ball grazed along his left arm, so that he 
is now lame of both arms, has a fever, and several ulcers about his 
knee. The elephant with the gold standard ’ (my readers will recog¬ 
nize the Juree Putka) ‘ the Moghuls carried off; this is looked upon 
with these people as a most unlucky omen.’ Mr. Mostyn, who had 
not then much experience in Mahratta politics, writes all the above 
as intelligence which he fully credited ; he might have stopped his 
evidence when he came to such particulars as the four incheSy which 
a good member of a Punchayet would have done, and extracted valu¬ 
able evidence, not from the falsehoods spoken, but from what his 
judgment could clearly interpret os the object of the speaker. Strange 
ns it may AppeAi'f it was upon the receipt of the dispatch of which the 
above is an extract, that the Bombay Government came to the reso¬ 
lution, in case of the death or defosition of Rugoba, to take 

sion of Salsette, &c., by force of arms ; and 1 may remark fhat Mr. 
Tayler’s able letter to the Bengal Government, 9th October, 1775, 
founded on Mr. Mostyn’s intelligence, is incorrect. Col. Wilks and 
Mr. Mill have been led into error from the same circumstanoo. Rugo- 
nath Rao was not defeated. 


I 
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^ became straitened ; and Nizam Alljr could only bring on his 
supplies and reinforcements by risking an action with the Mah- 
rattas at a gi-eat clLsadvantage. He therefore proposed 
(Dec. 9.) to treat, and it was agreed on the 9th December that 
he should give up territory, yielding an annual sum of 
twenty lacks of rupees. This ce.ssion, if judiciously distributed 
amongst the Mahratta chiefs, would probably have enabled 
Rugonath Rao to maintain an ascendancy in the state ; but after 
all was settled Nizam Ally, with a show of the greatest frankness • 
paid him a visit, brought to his recollection their former alliance’ 
and being well acquainted with the circumstances in which 
Rugonath Rao stood assured l.im of his perpetual friendship on 
ah future occ^ions ; he praised the wisdom of his adminLstration 
a ec e even o je proud of his submission to the gi-eat Rugonath 
Rao, and manifested entire confidence in his generos tv bv 

muon more to the cession as ho thought fit 

an Su“‘!‘ 

whol. ; and Mh„„ghmu. restored tho 

openly cajoled by L »oii 

proola that ho wm otill more weak than wbkrej ° 

Rugonath Rao, after po.to ..a, eonoludod ivith the Moghul, 

enoamprf for »n,o .me at Kulbmg., and detached Trimbuck 
Rao M^a to watch the mot,on. „( * 

cne,mc doBired, and they perceived with recret ‘ 

ills riiiiid was completely occupied in nlanninci 0,0 

the Carnatic, where he projected not only the e.xpuHo"' oTevder 
rom tho Mahratta districts, of which he had pLo.ssed himself 
but the punishment of Mohumniud Ally and the English for 
havmg reduced Tan ore.^ In prosecution of those Z 

proceeded towai^s the Kistpa, but in the meantime a cabaTw .^ 
formmg against him, which soon obstructed his progress 
Sukaram B^ipoo and Nana Furnuwees Imd, on' differ,ml 
pretences, withdrawn themselves from tlie army and rotiu-ned 
to Poona. They were soon followed by Gunput Rao Rastia 


‘ It was carried by storm 17tli Soplomber, 1773. (Madras Records.) 
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Babajee Naik * Baramiitteekur, and several other persons of 
consequence. Moraba Fiu'nuwees was the last of his old ministers 
that quitted hi.s camp, except Bujaba Poorimdhuree. 

It was evident to all but Rugoba and his immediate dependants 
that there was some scheme in agitation. The principal persons 
of the Poona ministry at this time, of whom so much lias been . 
written, were Sukaram Bappoo, Trimbuck Rao Mama, the two 
Furnuwees, Nana and Molaba, Bujaba Poorundhuree, Ammd 
Rao Jewajee =“ and Hurry Punt Phurkay “ ; —all men raised by 
the present family of Peishwas, and totally, as the reader will 
perceive, distinct from the eight Purdhans of Sivajee and Shao. 

There were a variety of conjectures in the Mahratta country as 
to the revolution meditated ; some said the ministers intended to 
release the Raja ; others, that a person assuming the name of 
Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, and now a prisoner in the fort of Ahmed- 
nugur, was to be set up as Peishwa in the room of Rugonath Rao. 
This Sewdasheo Rao, or Suddaba, according to the familiar name 
by which the person alluded to was known, was a Kanoja Bramin 
from Hindoostan, who personated the Bhow, and raised an 
insurrection, which had been suppressed by his capture and the 
dispersion of ids followers. But impostors of this de.scriptmn 
obtain surprising credence in the Deccan; and it was still a 
popular belief that the real BhowiSahib, confined for state reasons, 
was about to be released and opposed to the unpopular Dada 
Sivliib.* n 1 . 11 

A D 1774* — development, however, of thoir real plans 
soon put an end to surmises. It having been discovered that 

1 The nephew or grandson of Bappoojee Naik Baramiitteekur, who 
j iie o 8 paUajee Bajee Rao, and who endeavoured, 

Peishwa in 174h. . ^j^^namonly called the Klmsgeewala^ from 

Ch"rg. p.r.cp.1 .11.™. H. v,„ th. 

,2°; FmirpSay was of\ery low origin, having been a 
common Lmestic in the family of Trimbuck Rao Dixit, a bank 

^°°lUiKoba and Ilada Sahib wore familiar or ."gUgo^llao 

Rugona^th Rao, as Suddaba and confined 

Cliirnnajee. Mr. Mostyn mentions 

in Doulutabad, which IS a mistake ; he J 

Ahmediiiigur to Rutnaguiry, which I shall have occas 
presently. 
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her to the fort of Poorundhur. But it is generally believed that 
the real motive was to disguise an intoutiou they had formed of 
eventually exchanging the infant of Gunga Bye in case of it 
proving a female, by substituting a male child. For this purpose 
.several Bramm women in a state of pregnancy are said t 
been conveyed into the tort at the samnLe G^- 

St Furnuwees and Hui-ry 

Puiit Phurkay on the morning of the 30th January, but the reason 

T,» J2: lr,LTr:i«‘“r, 
iTrre:„iTB!i:sr~ 

intrigues, managed by Kitt^Ra ^ B ® and 

RugonathRao.tero L;i; to bm:tlt^^^^^ ""'"P 

moment that a signal was m • i 7^^ general revolt the 
Poona.i ® lecoivod from the confederates at 

In the meantime Rugonath Ran ),c,i i 
and had admitted an aiTangement w BeUary, 
niarj'distress was so urgent that ujin, \.y ®'’-^Py- His pecu- 

of rupoos and promising to make uu tl^ ^ ^ a few lacks 

Rugoba relinquished all claun to thro^ lacks, 

and Hyder'probably then foresaw tlmt fi"' '^‘‘1"''''*''“ 
course of a very short time fall into his I 
on hearing of the event-ilhat hud hap,«nod ariWa'^ u'"' 

Rao was compeUed to abandon his d7i,ms of T Rugonath 
tho ,„wi„oo or Aroo, coSS o S;'.'** "n’"“ 
choog, by wluoli Hyder recognized his ricrht f ‘ ^nlhan- 
Peishwa and agroetl to iiay liim anri i i ,®. succession as 
Of six lacks of rupees. " ^ ‘Hl^uto 

Rugonath Rao had information of tho revolution bof 
p.«o„ in h.s .comp, .„a wao wa,n«i to bo on hi, guX”a2 


%L 


Mahratta MSS. and Mr Mostyn’s dispatches. 

2 Wilks. 1 follow the Mahratta MSS and JLf u 
fi'om Mr. Mostyn’s dispatches, in stating tho o * 8‘^ll‘®i’6d 

to have been prior to receiving the news oUherevo'ludo7 
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several of his Surdars, but especially Bhowan Rao Pritee Needhee. 
Uncertain what to do, where wisdom would probably have done 
nothing, he called upon Bhowan Rao to accoimt for his being at 
the head of four thousand horse, when three hundred was the 
complement requu'ed to be furnished by the tenui’e of his Jagheer 
lands. The Pritee Needliee would not condescend to answer an 
inquiry so abrupt. Rugonath Rao tln-eatened to attack him, and 
ordered Moorar Rao Ghorepuray Senajouttee ‘ to phmder his 
troops.’ Ghorepmay replied that he was ready to fight any 
enemy of the state, but this being a domestic quarrel he begged to 
be excused. A similar answer was returned by Wamun Rao 
Govind Putwiu’dhun and several other commanders. He then 
ordered out his household troops, and guns were brought ready 
to open, in case he should stiJl refuse an explanation ; but finding 
the Pritee Needhee resolute, and his followers, mostly all from the 
banks of the Maun and the Yairla, declaring to a man that tliey 
would die with him, Rugonath Rao went himself to Bhowan Rao 
and demanded an interview. He was received respectfully ; but 
when sitting down the latter laid his sword between them, and on 
being asked- by the Peishwa why he took such a precaution, ‘ It 
is,’ said Bhowan Rao, ‘ lest the Punt Purdhari should forget that 
he is about to confer with the Pritee Needhee.’* After some 
general assurances on both sides, the visit terminated by Rugonath 
Rao agreeing to advance him a sum of money ; and all resort 
to coercion ceased.^ 

The Pritee Needhee and Moorar Rao Ghorepuray continued 
with Rugonath Rao, who now commenced his march towards 
Poona. Wamun Rao, with all who openly declared for the 
ministerial party, separated from his army, but they always 
encamped a march on liis left flank, with every precaution to 
prevent surprise, reserving attack imtil the approach of some of 
the three divisions which were moving to co-operate with them. 
Trimbuck Rao Mama and Sabajee Bhonslay were advancing 
from Purinda; Hurry Punt Phiirkay was on his route at the 
liead of a division from Poona ; whilst Nizam Ally was marching 
across the country from Kulburga, to co-operate with either of 
these armies that might first appear, still however pretending to 
be the friend of Rugonath Rao. Trimbuck Rao Mama, jealous 


^ I have this anecdote from Appajee Gonedeo, who was present. 



SUCCESS OF RUGONATH RAO 

ot Rugonath Rao’s reputation as a soldier ^ and ambitious of 
the lionour of reducing him, finding that Sabajee, who had views 
of his own to answer, was very tardy in his advance, pushed on 
in fi’ont of his division, crossed tlie Beema at Punder- 
(March.) poor on the 4th March, wlien Rugonath Rao, who was 
close in his neighbourhood, made a sudden attack upon 
liim on a fine plain between Kasseegaom and Punderpoor, where 
in less than twenty mimites, with a force consitlerably inferior 
to that of his opponent, Rugonath Rao obtained a complete 
victory, mortally wounded Trimbuck Rao Mama, and took him 
prisoner. 

Rugonath Rao was one of the foremost in a charge which ho 
made, supported only by his own division, amoimting to about 
ten thousand horse. Gungadhm- Rao Rastia, second in command 
of Trhnbuck Rao’s army, was wounded, but escaped.^ Neither 
the Priteo Needhee nor Moorar Rao Ghorepuray, although both 
m Rugonath Rao's army, was engaged ; the former withdrew 
ana alter a short time joined Hui-ry Punt Phurkay, and the latter 
. °PPO*'tunity of the confusion to retu'e towards his 
^incipa 1 y at Gootee and never more recrossed the Kistna. 
Hurry unt 1 hurkay immediately effected a junction with 
Sabajee Bhonslay and the Nizam, b„fc neither of them was in 
haste to bring the war to a conclusion 

Tlie success thus obtamed by R„goba gave momentary life 
to his drooping cause. He was enabled to raise a large sum of 
money in Phnderpoor, partly by contribution and . partly by 
pawning a portion of some prize jewels whicli wore brought back 
by Visajee Kishen from Hindoostan, and on his return, agreeably 
to old Mahratta usage, jiresented to Rugonath Rao as (l,o hoail 
of the government. 

(AprU.)—The gieatest consternation prevailed in Poona, and 
according to the hivariable practice of the inlmbilauts oii’sucfi 
occasions, tkeatling alike tlieu- friends and foes, all began to pack 

1 Trimbuck Rao Mama was, os will be recollected, tlie officer « i.^ 
defeated Hyder three years before. 

2 Mr. Mostyn’s dispatches describe a stratagem practised by Rimoha 
on this occasion, but it is not mentioned in any Mahratta account 
and besides, from the natute of the groimd where it happened which 
is a very extensive, bare plain, not apparently favourable to the’growlh 
of jungle, I doubt the possibility of an ambuscade such as Rugoba is 
said to havn contrived. 
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up their property and fly to forts or retired villages, where they 
esteemed themselves secure. Troops flocked to Rugoba’s standard 
and he advanced for a few days towards the capital; but having 
no funds to support his anny, which soon amoimted to thirty or 
forty thousand men, becoming suspicious of their fidelity, and 
indulging hopes of more effectual support from Sindia, Holkar, or 
eventually the English, with all of whom he was negotiating, he 
suddenly shaped liLs course towards Burhanpoor. Tliis resolu¬ 
tion he ewiopted at a time when the ministers, jealous of each 
other, dreading the resentment of Rugoba, and doubting the inten¬ 
tions of Sabajee Bhonslay as well as of the Nizam, were on the 
[)oint of releasing the Raja of Satara, as a measure calculated 
to have ensured them the aid of many of the Mahratta soldiery, 
who were discontented or neutral. But the retreat of Rugoba 
at once turned the scale of opinion in their favour, and the design 
was abandoned. He was followed by the combined armies of 
Hiury Punt Phurkay, the Nizam, and Sabajee Bhonslay, which 
together amounted to flfty thousand men ; but the pursuit was 
purposely retarded by Nizam Ally in order to obtain possession 
of some territory, promised by the ministers for his treachery 
to Rugoba ; and tjius the fugitive Peishwa had leisure to levy 
contributions from tho coimtry as he went along. The crisis, 
however, was passed, lie had lost an opportunity of 
April 18. retrieving his affairs, and the birth of Mahdoo Rao 
NarraLn, on the 18th April, gave a finishing blow to his 
ever being recognized as Peisliwa. Notwitlistanding the sus¬ 
picions created by the scheme which was adopted for eventually 
imposing upon the country, there is very little doubt but that the 
child was the son of the mui*dered Narrain Rao. 

Siikararn Bappoo and Nana Furnuwees were deputed by Gunga 
Bye to receive the clothes of investiture for her son, which were 
sent from Satai’a by the Raja, in charge of Mahdoo Rao Neelkunt 
Poorundhuree, and the infant was formally installed as Peishwa 
wlien he was forty days old. One of the first acts of the ministers 
under his government was to remove Rughoojee, the adopted 
son of Janojee Bhonslay, from the office of Sena Sahib Soobeh, 
by conferring that dignity on Sabajee, their ally. 

Rugonath Rao remained a short time at Burhanpoor, in hope.s 
of being joined by Holkar and Sindia ; but at last, contrary to 
the advice of his friends, he crossed the Nerbuddah, when Mooda- 
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^je^Bhonslay and all his followers, except about seven tJiousand 
lorse, deserted him. On Ins arrival at Indore he was met by 
Mahadajee Sindia and Tookajee Holkar, received with the greatest 
respect, and it was generally reported that these two chiefs 
would espouse his cause ; it was also stated that the two brothers 
Govmd Rao and Futih Sing Gaekwar, then contending for the 
possession of Guzerat, as will bo hereafter explained, had agreed 
to submit their dispute to the arbitration of Holkar and Sindia 
and to unite with them in supporting Rugonath Rao. Nizam’ 
Ally, staggered by these rumours, disappointed at not having 
received the promised cessions, and willing to sell his aid to either 
party t le more likely to have the power of granting his demands 
cantoned for the rains at Basum ; Hurry Punt Phurkay occup ed 

le ministers very soon became jealous of each other • Nana 

tion In^ wlm^n '^ho have risen by revolu- 

Sukai-am Bappoo m tl^ne* ru foreground, he supported 

and consideration with the puW^r^ TH ^ *^°i weight 

as much from timidity as desil.' ,Suba proceeded 

time-serving courtier, but ho was a nia^n T 

than Nana turniiwoes, and in the hnrnKu i • . coiu-age 

of Ills colleague and adherent he did not forier^fuT'^^ attention 

a powerful foe. Such, indeed, was the Infl 

Bappoo that his secession from the cause of Sukaram 

Nana often apprehended, would have ruino.l thirTr’hvum 
&tance not generally known, which wa^ ii« 5 Prl \^xr ^ 

«=». o, 

of the regent Gnnga Bye ; for, altl.ough u profound secret at 
the tune, the young widow was deeply enamoured of Nana l'\unu 
wees, and was taught by him the best means of governing the old 

Moraba, the cousin of Nana, who had been the ostensible 
prime minister of Mahdoo Rao, was dissatisfied on finding little 
deference paid to Ids counsel, and would readily have returned 
to Rugonath Rao, if he could have effected it with safety and 
ensured his future power, buch of the other ministers as would 
not submit to Sukaram and Nana were soon united in common 
discontent. The cabal, in short, divided into two parties, and 
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their disagreement became generally Itnown by the discoveiy 
of a correspondoiice on tlio part of Moraba, Bujaba, and Babajeo 
Naik, with the ex-Peishwa. It appeared, from letters inter¬ 
cepted by Hurry Punt, that these three had formed a plan for 
securing the persons of Sukaram Bappoo, Nana Furnuwees, 
Gunga Bye, and her son ; all of whom, on accoimt of the chilling 
cold frequently experienced in hill-forts during the rains, had 
come down from Poorundhui- to reside in the neighbom-ing villa^ 
of Sassoor ; but receiving intelligence on the 30th June of this 
conspiracy, they instantly, with undissembled panic, betook 


themselves to the fort. ^ 

Hurry Punt Phurkay, leaving a detachment at Burhanpoor, 
countermarched on Poorundhur ; and Krist Rao Bulwunt, the 
ministerial agent with Nizam Ally, by stipulating for the im¬ 
mediate cession of upwards of thirteen lacks ^ of Jagheer territory 
and promising more, induced him to move to Aurungabad to 
give countenance to their cause ; but the discovery of their 
conspiracy at once defeated the designs of the feeble triuinvii-ato, 
and Huny Punt was directed to halt at the Ajunta Ghaut. 

Hyder Ally, immediately on perceiving these commotions, 
seized the o^jportunity in order to complete his conquests of the 
whole of the Mahratta districts south of the Toongbuddra. He 
attacked Sera in person, whilst his son Tippoo besieged Gururn- 
condah.^ At the same time Busalut Jung, from Adonee, entered 
the Mahratta country and levied contributions as far as Hutnee 
and Merich. No effort could bo made to save Sera and Gurum- 
coiidah; they therefore soon fell ; but Wamun Rao Govind 
Putwurdhun and Anund Rao Rastia were detached for the pro¬ 
tection of their own districts, and soon compelled Busalut Jung 
to retire. These chiefs received instructions to return to the 
capital as soon as possible ; and Bhew Rao Yeswunt Pansia, 
Ramchundur Gunnesh, Visajee Kishen, and Bhowaii Rao Pritee 
Needhee were employed in raising men in the districts, who were 
all to be at Poona on the Dussera. Agents were employed 
tliroughout the country to blacken the crimes of Rugoba and 
hold forth the justice of theii* cause. The ministfrs at the same 


^ Tlie auioLUit actually ceded, as appears by the state accounts, 
was rupees 13,28,-139-6-1, of which Rookiin-ud-dowlah, the minister, 
received rupees l,38,2<i9~10-l. 

Mr. Moalyn’s dispaUih 17lli April, 1774. 
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le breathed nothing but a spirit of union and concord: they 
determined on obtaining the absolute submission of Rugoba ; 
and their active and judicious preparations for hostility showed 
that they undei’stood the best means of ensuring pacification. 

Rugonath Rao, in the meantime, with a force of about thirty 
thousand men, chiefly composed of the troops of Sindia and Holkar 
advanced from Indore to the banks of the Taptee, where he 
expected to be joined by Moodajee Bhonslay and Govind Rao 

*•'» ~«W.d hi/ 

the JLiiglish Government at Bombaj^ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 




FROM A.D. 1772 TO A.D. 1775. 

A.D. 1772. —The Court of Directors, ill a dispatch to the 
Presidency of Bombay, of the 1st of April, 1772, directed that a 
resident envoy should be appointed to the Peishwa’s court; and 
Mr. ihomas Mostyn, of the Bombay Civil Service, who had formerly 
been at Poona, in the situation of assistant to Mr. Price’s mission, 
was selected by the Court of Directors for tliis important duty. ^ 
The declared intention of the East India Company in appoint¬ 
ing an envoy was for the i^nirpose of acquhing from time to time, 
upon safe and honourable terms, such privileges and rights as 
might bo beneficial to their commerce and of secui’ity to their 
possessions, by maintaining a friendly intercomse with all the 
native powers ; but carefully abstaining from active alliance 
W'ith any. The Resident was instructed to communicate to 
Madras and Bengal direct all intelligence he could procure 
relative to the ilesigns of the ATalirattas of a nature likely to 
affect those Presidencies ; but the principal objects of the mission 
were to obtain poHseHsion of tlie island of Salsottc, the port of 
Bassein, and the small islands of Kenery, Hog island, Elephanta, 
and Caranja. The advantage of these islands was justly considered 
of great importance, in order to preclude other nations from having 
access to the spacious and excellent harbour of Bombay ; by far 
the most commodious j^ort in India. It was already celebrated 
for its dockyard,^ and was well adapted to become the mart, not 

^ [The first regular dock was opened in Bombay in 1750, tw'o more 
docks being constructed during the next fifteen years ujidor the 
superviaion of Lavjl Nnsarvanjl Wtldia, the master-builder. These 
docks were mentioned by Grose (1750), ^ves (1757), Niebuhr (1763), 
and Parsons (1775), and were described as * the pride of Bombay and 
the astonishment of travellers.’ They are now included in the Govern¬ 
ment Dockyard, and are built on the site of an old bay or inlet, which 
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BOMBAY 





for the supply of the interior of western India, but the empo¬ 
rium of the trade with China, the coasts of Persia, Arabia, and the 
Red Sea. TJie occupation of Salsette likewise secured the prin"^ 
cipal inlet to the Mahratta country for woollens and other staples 
of England, which are said to have been at that time supplied 
to the amoimt of fourteen lacks of rupees annually. The expenses 
of the Bombay establi-shmcnt far exceeded the receipts, mid ic" ' 
was hoped that by the possession of those places and the Mahratta 
share of the revenue of Surat the balance would be nearly equal. '' • 

leiniission foi’ the envoy to reside at Poona was granted by 
Mahdoo Rao ; and Mr. Mostyu arrived there a few days prior 
to that Peishwa’s death ; otherwisef it was Mr. Mostyn’s opinion, 
the succeeding administration would, not have aUowed him to 
remain. 

Some time elapsed before-any event favourable to the views of . 
the Company oeeuirod. The Bo.nbay Presidency, in consequence 
of certain claims on the Nabob of Baroach, due by right of 

"3 of tl " Surat, sent a force, fusttfore 

... ^ their demands, but as the 

expedition failed the renewal of 

hostihtes after the monsoon. This armament was counter-. 
manded m consequence ot the arrival of the Nabob at Bombay 
whose object appears to have been merely to obtain a cessation 
of arms by trusting to the generosity of the English, in hopes that 
the confidence he had shown might operate in his fai-our either 

by inducing the Bombay Government to relinquish their’claims 
or by affording him tune to cement an alliance with the familv 
ot Gaekwar. A treaty was concluded on the 30th November at 
Bombay ; but as the tei-ms did not come up to the full extent of 
the Nabob’s hopes, the English chief at the Baroach faetorv was 
in a sliort time treated with great disrespect; on which he was 
desired to retire to Surat. The expedition, as before projected, 
was carried into effect ; and Baroach, with the loss of the gallant 




in early days formed the only secure anchorage for email vessels. 
Two more docks were constructed on the same site in 1807 and 181o' 
during the governorship of Jonathan Duncan. The M’adia family aL 
master-buildoi's of the dockyard, built 170 war vossols for iho Com¬ 
pany, 34 war vessels for the Royal Navy, and 87 vessels for iirivato 
firms between h736 and 1863. Most of them were built of teak and 
wore so strong and seaworthy that many of them Instod for sixtv 
years. (For a full description see B.C.O., 1909, hi. 266-78.)] ^ 
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accomplished General David Wedderburn,^ was taken by 
storm on the 18th November, 1772, the same day on which 
Mahdoo Rao died. 

WJien the Resident at Poona was fii’st sent for on business by 
the new Peishwa, the exchange, or an equivalent for Baroach, 
was one of the few things discussed, but no offer was made 
which could lead to the subject most important to his mission. 

A.D. 1773.—After the murder of Narrain Rao, during the 
progi'ess of Rugonath Rao’s warfare with the Nizam in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Beder, the reports circulated by his enemies of his 
probable death or deposition induced the Bombay Govermnent 
to deliberate on what would then be the state of their relations 
with the Mahrattas. They concluded that the family of the 
Peishwa, with whom only they had existing treaties, must become 
extinct by the demise of Rugoba ; and they conceived that their 
with the Poona government only existed whilst 
that family continued at the head of the administration. Accord¬ 
ingly, without further scruple they determined that should either 
of the events alluded to take place, they would possess themselves 
of Salsette by force of arins.^ The ready credit given to those 
unfavourable rumours at Bombay, and a subsequent hasty belief 
in the rising fortimes of Rugoba, are attributable to the same bias; 
a desire of the President and Cormcil to fulfil the object of their 
employers, and coiut their favour by possessing themselves, and 
that too at all events, of the long coveted islands. 

A.D. 1774.—When Rugonath Rao, instead of marching with 
bold confidence to Poona, shaped his course to the northward, 
he clearly exposed his situation to men less under the influence 
of interested hopes than the members of the Bombay Government, 
and betrayed his alarm to the Rosident at Poona by sending an 
agent, with hurried and indefinite applications, for a great deal 
of money and a great many troops ®; which only showed that he 
stood in rmich need of aid, but had a very confused idea of what 
plan he sliould follow to obtain it, or how to extricate himself 
from difficulty. 




^ [General Wedderburn’s tomb lies in the north-west corner of 
Broa^di fort, about 200 yards from the bastion. He was killed on 
November 14, 1772. (/.&. 1909, i. 319.)] 

^ Bombay Secret Consultations. 

® Mr. Moetyn’fl Letters. (Bombay Records.) 
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NEGOTIATIONS ^VITH RUGOBA 2?j- 

.0 Bombay Goverament were willing to assist him with some 
men, conditionally ; but further negotiation through Mr. Mostyn 
at Poona could not bo prosecuted owing to tho distant retreat 
of Bugoba, who continued his march as far as Malwa. There, 
after he had recruited his forces, he determined to recross the 
Nerbuddah, and accordingly advanced to a position on the Taptee, 
where, os already alluded to, he renewed his overturas to tho 
English through Mr. Robert Gambier, the acting chief or civil 
governor of Surat. His agent informed Mr. Gambier that Rugoba 
was desirous of entering on a treaty for the purpose of being 
furnished with a sufficient force ‘ to carry him to Poona, and estab¬ 
lish him in the government; for which he would defray the 
charges of the expedition, make very considerable grants to the 
Company, and enter into any terms of friendship and alliance 
the President and Council at Bombay might choose.’ * This 
acceptable proposal was received at Bombay on the 
(Sept. 6.) 6 th September, when the President and Council agreed 
to assist Rugoba with all the troops they could spare, 
which, including a portion of artillery, amounted to about two 
thousand five hundred men, on condition that he should advance 
fifteen or twenty lacks of rupees ; and, on being established iri 
the governnient at Poona, cede to the Honourable Company in 
perpetuity Salsette, the small islands contiguous to Bombay, 
and Bossein with its depondoncios. The Mahratta share of 
revenue in Surat and Baroach was, if possible, to be obtained ; 
and also protection from Maluatta inroads into the Bengal 
provinces and the possessions of the Nabob of the Carnatic. 

The original of the above resolution is signed by IMr. William 
Hornby,2 Governor and President, Mr. Daniel Draper, Mr. William 


^ Mr. Gambler’s Letters. (Bombay Records.) 

2 [Williuin Hornby became Governor of Bombay on Fobruarv 26, 
1771, and held office until January 1, 1784. His name has been giv'on 
to the well-known Vellard (Portuguese Valkido, ‘a fence’), which was 
constructed during his governorship on the west side of Bombay 
Island between Malialakshmi and VarlT, to shut out the sea which 
at high tide rendered the central portion of the Island a swamp. Hornby 
is stated to have built this einbankmont without the sanction of the 
Directors of the Company, who wore disinclined to face the expendi¬ 
ture (Rs. 100,000). Hearing that he had completed the work in 
defiance of thoir orders, the Directors sent a dispatch ordering his 
suspension from office ; but Hornby, whose term had nearly expired 
when the dispatch was received, kept it in hia custody uQtil after 
lie had handed over charge to his successor. The Directors were irate 





Tayler of the Civil Service, and Mr. John Watson, Commodore of 
the Bombay Marine, who were the counsellors present on that 
memorable occasion. In the course of the consultation, a doubt 
arose whether the president and members had a legal right to 
enter on any treaty without the concurrence of the Governor- 
General in Council, as the operation of the Act of Parliament of 
1773, which rendered the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
subordinate to Bengal, was to have effect in India from the first 
of August; but as intimation had not been received of the arrival 
of the members appointed from Europe, without whom the 
supreme parliamentary council could not be constituted, their 
proceeding, on mature deliberation, was deemed unobjectionable. 

The offeis of Rugoba, however, in answer to the proposals of 
the Bombay Government fell very far short of what was 
expected. He positively refused to cede Salsette, a condition 
so indispensable that Mr. Gambier wdthout delay replied 
to his proposals in such terms as he conceived himself 
authorized to offer, without wasting the time necessary for a 
reference to Bombay ; of which the President and Council ap¬ 
proved. Rugoba adhered to his original declaration of not 
reJiiiquishing Bassein and Salsette ; he also stated his inability 
to raise the large advance of cash, but offered to cede districts 
and claims of much greater value in Guzerat, amoimting in all 
to eleven lacks annually ; to pay six lacks of rupees in advance, 
and one lack and a half monthly, for the expense of one thousand 
Eiu’opearifi, two thousand Sepoys, and fifteen guns. The Govern¬ 
ment agreed to part of those propositions ; and, on condition of 
his making the cession up to eighteen and a half lacks, they even 
consented to waive the grand acquisition of Salsette ; but at this 
stage of the negotiation they were alarmed by tlio receipt of 
intelligence from their envoy at Goa that the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment had sent a formidable armament from Eui'ope, for the avowed 
piu’pose of recovering their lost possessions, including Salsette 
and Bassein. ^ 

• 

and issued orders that the Governor himself should never open dis¬ 
patches in future, and that they should be first read and registered 
hy one of the Secretaries to Government. (Maclean, thiide to Bombay^ 
1875,)] 

^ [The Bombay Government wrote to tlie Governor- Genera I and 
Council saying that if the seizure of Salsette by the Portuguese had 
taken place, ‘ it would not only have effectually prevented us from 
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'ffers to surrender the fort of Tannah, by the Maliratta officer 
in charge, for the sum of two lacks and sixty thousand rupees, 
had been made to Mr. Hornby as early as the preceding month 
of February or March, at a time when the greatest confusion 
prevailed at Poona, and with the consent of his Council Mr. 
Hornby offered one lack. The Mahratta authorities were disposed 
to betray their trust for one lack and twenty thousand rupees, 
which would have been complied with, but, on considering the 
state of the Mahratta government and the probability of obtaining 
possession by other means, the negotiation with tlie Kjllidar was 
suspended. On receipt, however, of the intelligence from Goa 
the scheme was renewed, and Mi\ Mostyn was instructed, in ease 
o t leir o. taining possession, to use every possible endeavom to 
reconcile It to the ministerial party, as a measure of precaution 
to prevent the island from falling into the hands of the Portuguese • 
and to Rugobasimilarassurancos were to bo given. In thoLan-’ 
time mforma ion of the preparations at Goa had been reeled 

:f tZ:;":! ^ g™ 

strict watch kept up, offectually obstrucZZTeZ’Zf Hie 
Mahratta party disposed to make it over. ^ ^ ^ 

In consequence of this disappointmfinf , i . 

obstacles with which they should have to 1 

to r«l„co it by fore. th. ,Zttl“" ' 

Dec. 9. oi.theiitliDocember.wboii tlioPrci.l ^ t'ebberated 
ioinoti at all event., that they oi .““‘'.'‘"‘'r 
rortuguo.se. An expedition, coitsisting of six hundred and twentv 
European.s, including artillery, one tlu,u.sand Sepoys and two 
liundred gun Luscars, was accordingly prepared unrier Uio c.,m- 
mand of Brigadier-General Robert Gordon; and although tho 
situation of Tannah was such as to preclude the employment of 
the larger vessels of tho Company’s Marine, as tho Governor 


ever acquiring Salsqtte for the Honourable Company, but the Portu¬ 
guese would then again hove had it in their power to obstruct our 
trade by being in possession of the principal passes to the inland 
country, and to lay whatever imposition they pleased upon it, which 
in former times on every occasion they were so prone to do, which of 
course would have been of infinite prejudice to the trade, revenue and 
interests of the Company in these parts, insomuch that we should 
in great measure have been subject to the ca])rice of the PortucvieBe ’ 
(See Danvers, Report on Portngnedc Records, pp. 108-10 ; B,ca u 
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pressed a wish that Commodore Watson should superintend 
the naval part of tlie enterprise, and have joint autliority with 
General Gordon, the Commodore, on the General’s acquiescence 
in the arrangement, cheerfully complied. The troops 
Dec. 12. proceeded on the 12th of December, and on the ensuing 
day a part of the Portuguese fleet anchored in the mouth 
of the harbour of Bombay and formally protested against their 
proceedings. The President and Council used many arguments ^ in 
justification of their measures; they declared they would 

(Dec. 20.) issue no countermand, and batteries wore opened against 

Tannah on tlie 20th December. On the eighth day 
the breach was considered practicable, but it was necessary to fill 
up the ditch before they could advance to the assault. I hey 
attempted this operation on the night of the 27th 
(Dec. 27.) December, when they were forced to retire with the 
loss of one hundi’ed Europeans, including oflicers killed 
and wounded, but next evening the fort was carried by assault, 
wiien the soldiers, exasperated by tlieir loss, put the greater part 
of the garrison to the sword. Among the sufferers at Tannah 
was Commodore John Watson, a brave and experienced officer, 
who was mortally wouiuled ^ on the third day of the siege. 

A separate detachment under the command of Lieiitenant- 


1 fTho main argument of the Bombay Council was that the Marathaa 
had seized Salsette from the Portuguese thirty-seven years before, 
and that the Portuguese had never made any attempt during that 
p<M*iod to retake ‘ the countries situated between Chaul and Daman.’ 

[b.C.G., 1909. ii. 116,)] . r 1 u . • 1 ^ 

2 His wounds were most painful, but rather singular to occasion 
death. A cannon shot struck the sand close to him, and drove the 
particles into his body. [The diary of the Bombay Government of 
December 28 1774, records that ‘ the body of the late John Watson, 
Kaquiro, was interred this morning in the btirying-ground wilhont 
the town (i e Sonapur cemetery on the modern Queen’s Road), being 
attended by the principal inhabitants.’ The Bombay cathedral con¬ 
tains a tablet to the memory of Watson with the following inscrip- 
tion ; ‘ To the memory of John Watson, Esq., Superintendent of tlie 
Marin© at the Presidency, and Commander-in-Chief of the naval 
employed in the reduction of Salsette in the year 

who manifested an unremitted zeal for tlie interest cf the Ea.s • 
Company and the honour of his country at the sieg;i of JhanA- 

niurtiilly wounded the 21«t Dacomher 1774, and flicd in this town 
the 27th following, in the 52iid year of Ms age. As a 
his distinguished merit and eminent services, the United East la 
Oompany^u'ectefl this monurnont.’ (Forrest’s Selechona {Maratha, 
vol. i, p. 201.) 1 

■. 1 s 
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lonel Keating was sent to take possession of the fort of Versovah 
on the northern extremity of Salsette. The island of Caranja» 
(or Oorun according to tlio Mahrnttas) was also occupied, and the 
, whole of Salsette reduced before Now Year’s Day.* 

In tlie meantime the negotiations with Rugoba were continued 
but the ministers having secretly engaged Sindia and Holkar in’ 
their mtorests and coUected an army of about thirty thousand 
men, quitted Poorimdhur on the 27th November, and advanced 

n Rugonath Rao was apprised of the secession 

of Holkar and Sindia in sufficient time to escape from being 
surrounded, and having thrown a strong garrison into Talneir, ho 
re U'ot towards Guzerat; but in consequence of the advanced 

fort Dhar where she was shortly after delivered of Bajeo Rao 
at which his retreat towards Baroda, 

Rugoba’s design in retiring to Guzelt " 
elude his negotiation with the Kiifrlioh « ^ obviously to con- 
Govind Rao Gaekvvar. The latter, at H ^ t.ho aid of 

arrival, was besieging his brother Futih P^^i^d of Rugoba s 
by his uncle Kliundee Rao Gaekwar, »roda, assisted 

The reader may recollect that Goviud Rn?!^ Neriad. 

by h^ fatJier Dumniajee to support Rugonatli RaVIgainirM^^^^^ 
doo Rao in tho rebellion of 1768. iShortl\' after its su > yn. ' 
Dumniajee died, leaving four sons, Syajee, Govind Rim^'lvi’ari'ikier 
and Futili Sing. The two last were the youngest, and full brolJiers 
by the tlurd wife. Syiijee was tlio oldest son, but bj- Duminajee's 
second wife. Govind Rao was his second son, but by the first 
married wife. ■ 


Such a claim to succession as that of Syajee and 


‘ [The town of Uran (Oonm), which lies in tho north of KHv.mi, 
(Caranja) islaiul m 18^' 62 ' N ar-d 72 ^ 60 ' .E., about c-iglit miloa S, 
Lflt of Bombav. is now included m T' in 


'—: r-W U ' . r , ; . . iadoui. eigut muoa south 

east of Bombay, is now included m the Pauvel taluha, KolfibaDistri, t' 
ami 18 ohiofly romarkablo for its ninotocn distillorioa which mmnlv 

country liquor to the surrounding districts. (/.G. Rom., 1909 ii iil u 

2 Bombay Records. ’ * 

® Mr, Mostyn’s letters, Mahratta MSS,, and oral information 
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Govind Rao always occasions disputes among the Mahrattas, 
as there are precedents for the superiority of either party. Govind 
Rao was at Poona at the time of his father’s death, a prisoner at 
large, in consequence of having supported Rugonath Rao. His 
claim to the succession, and to his father’s rank of Sena IHias Kheyl, 
does not in the first instance appear to have been disputed. Upon 
his paying a fine of upwards of twenty-three lacks of rupees for 
his late delinquency, a nuziu- nf twenty-one lacks, and other 
exactions amounting in all to upwards of fifty lacks and a half,i 
and having also agreed to pay a tribute of seven lacks and seventy- 
nine thousand rupees annually, to keep three thousand horse 
constantly in the service at Poona, and four thousand when the 
Peishwa was at war, the title and possessions of his fatlier were 
conferred iqDon Govind Rao. . 


Syajee Gaekwar, tlie eldest son, was an idiot, but his youngest 
brother Futih Sing urged the claim of Syajee to the succession ; 
and in the year 1771 Futih Sing carne to the Peishwa’s court, where 
he prosecuted Syajee’s pretensions, and at last succeeded. Ram 
Shastree is said to have decided the suit in favoui’ of Syajee, 
and as Mahdoo Rao’s policy was directed to circumscribe . the 
power of the Gaekwar family, he could not have taken a more 
effectual means, short of absolute reduction, than that which he 


adopted, by acceding to the views of Futih Sing in appointing 
him Mootaliq to his brother Syajee, now Sena Khas Kheyl, 
which of course occasioned an irreconcilable difference between 


^ The following is the exact account, as extracteH from the PoonA. 

State I’apers. ^ 

Tribute of last year .... 5,25,000 

Fine for non-attendance in 1768 . . 23’25,'000 

Nuzur, for confirmation in tho title of 
Sona Khas Kheyl, with the districts 
and Jagheer, according to ancient 

(custom . 21,00,000 

Babey bahut*. 1,00,000 

On account of the amount levied, in 
addition to the assignment given to 
Mokhund Kassee .... 2,630 

^ - ' 50 , 52 , 6:10 0 

On account of gold received in part . . . :h715 2 

__i___ Rupees 50,48,914 14 

♦ Probably on account of the districts conquered from Juwan Murd 
Kimii Babey by Dummajoe, of wliich Rugonath Rao promised to 
exact no share. 







FUTIH SING GAFKWAR 


Sing and Govind Rao. On representations, probably o 7 
the necessity of keeping his whole force in Guzerat to enable him 
to resist any insurrection caused by the partisans of his brother 
Govhid Rao, Futih Sing was permitted to withdraw the contingent 
of horse, on agreeing to pay at the rate of rupees 6,75,000 a year 
during their non-attendance. But FutOi Sing had other views. 
In his own schemes for supporting Syajee he did not overlook the 
motives which induced Mahdoo Rao to give him the preference 
as Mootaliq, and he returned to Baroda determined to strengthen 
himself against any designs the Peishwa might meditate. For 
this purpose he made overtures to the Bombay Government 
early in the year 1772, offering to enter on an offensive and defen¬ 
sive alliance on terms advantageous to the Company ; but his 
proposal was rejected as at variance with tlio orders of the Court 
of Directors. Except a short contract, concluded with Futih 
12 th January, 1773, respecting the Gaek- 
war s ividend of the revenues of Baroach, which was to continue 
on t e same footing as when under the government of the Nabob, 
no other agreement of any sort existed between him and tlie 
East India Comjiany. 

After Narrain Rao’s murdor » 

. ‘^*^^goba s accession to the olhce 

of Peishwa, Govind Rao’s claim was i • 

I , T ^ , again recognized, and prior 

to Rugobas departure Tor tho Carnafio ^ u- 

. . r,- u ^ whilst his army was 

encamped at Kulburga, Govmd Kao was invested as Sena Khas 

Kheyl, and immediately set off for Guzerat, in order to endeavour 
to wrest the government from Futih Sing. time tho 

two brothers had been m a state of constant warfare unfil Ruko 

nath Rao’s arrival, who, as already noticed, found Goxhid Rao 
engaged in tlie siege of Baroda. 

As soon as Hugoha camo into Guzerat he renewed the negotia¬ 
tion with Mr. Gambier, but it was temporarily impeded, owing 
to a misfortune which befel his accredited agent, Nowi'utt'undass 
who was taken jirLsoner by .Fntiii king’s troops, when etuph)yed 
with a party of Govind Rao’s horse in raising revenues from the 
districts south of Surat. Various drafts for a treaty had been 
tendered on both sides, and much time lost by the dilatory 
(Mar. 6.) pre^^iseness, rather tlmn the indecision, of tho Bom¬ 
bay Government. The treaty wlion finally concluded 
tho 6th March '■ consisted of sixteen articles, by wliich 




on 


[Tho treaty was signed on March 7. (li.C.G., 1»09, ii. 117 .)^ 
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:ormer treaties between the two governments were confirmed, 
and neither party was to assist theenemies of the otlier. The Bom¬ 
bay Government engaged to send immediately five hundred Euro¬ 
peans and one thousand Sepoys, with a due proportion of artillery, 
to assist Rugoba, and pledged themselves to make up the number 
to seven or eight hundi-ed Eiu'opeans and seventeen hmidred 
Sepoys, with gun-Lascars, artificers and pioneers, the whole 
ainoiuiting to three thousand men. Rugoba engaged to pay, 
on account of two thousand five hundred men, one lack and a half 
of rupees montlUy, with a proportionate increase or decrease 
according to the number of men ; and as a security for the 
payment, ho made over temporarily the districts of Amod, Hansot, 
Versaul, and a part of Oklaseer. He ceded in perpetuity Bassein 
with its dependencies, the island of Salsettoand the other islands, 
the districts of Jumbooseer, Oolpar, and an assignment of seventy- 
hvo thousand rupees annually upon Oklaseer, the whole amount¬ 
ing to nineteen laclcs and twenty-five thousand rupees. He 
engaged to procure the cession of the Gaekwar’s share of the 
Baroach revenue, and to pay aU expenses the Company might 
incur in obtaining possession of the specified cessions, which were 
to bo considered as belonging to tJiem from the date of the treaty. 
As Rugonath Rao wa>. destitute of other funds, he deposited 
jewels, valued at upwards of six lacks,i as a security for the pro- 
niLsed advance, pledging himself to redeem them. The protection 
of the Company’s possessions in Bengal, and tlioso of their ally 
the Naliob of Arcot, as long as the latter adliered to the existing 
engagement with the IMahrattas, was also i>rovided for; and 
all British ships or vessels sailing under the protection of the 
British flag, which might have the misfortune to be wrecked on 
the Mahratta coast, were, as far as practicable, to be restored to 
the owners, together with such cargoes and stores as might be 
saved. 


Such was the substance of a treaty between the Bombay 
Government and Rugoba, which occasioned infinite discussions 
amongst the English in India and in Europe, and led to what is 
generally tei-med the First Mahratta War. 


• * twenty-eight years afterwards, on Bajee Rao’s restoration 

m 18(13, these jewels were delivered to liiin as a free gift from the 
H onourable Company. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A.D. 1775. 

A.D. 1775 .—The Bombay government, before the treaty 
was finally settled, had prepared a force of eighty European artil¬ 
lery, throe hiuidred and fifty European infantiy, eight hundred 
Sepoys, and one hundred and sixty gun-Lascai’S, which, with their 
complement of officers and non-commissioned officers, made up 
tlie fifteen hundred men for immediate service. A reinforcement 
was to follow on the arrival of the troops expected from Madi’as. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas ICeating, Commandant of the 
Artillery and Enginoors under the Bombay Presidency, was selected 
for the command in preference to Colonel Egerton, who was the 
next senior olficer. to General Gordon, but whose health was 
supposed to disqualify him for active service. 

(Feb.)—Lieutenant-Colonel Keating’s detachment sailed from 
Bombay in the end of February, but in the meantime the army 
under Hurry Punt Phiu’kay, accompanied by a part of the troops 
of Holkur and Sindia, amounting in all to about tliirty thousand 
men, had entered Guzerat in pursint of Rugonath Rao, which 
obliged him and Govind Ran to raise the siego of Baroda and retire 
beyond the My hie, near to which, at the village of VVassud, 
(17th.) ho was encamped, when on the 17th February the minis¬ 
terial army arrived in his neighbourhood. 

According to a plan suggested by the local knowledge of Futili 
Sing, the ministerial army, on the afternoon of the same day, 
suddenly crossed the river in three divisions at separate fords ; 
and whilst Rugonath Rao’s army was preparing to repel the centre 
attack, before Govind Rao and Khimdee Rao Gaekwar, who were 
encamped on the plftih at a short distance in the roar, could come 
to his assistance, the other divisions took him in both flanks ; 
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ody of Arabs, whom he had lately entertained, refused to fight 
without pay, Mannajee Phakray ^ and Sukaram Hurry, two of 
his best officers, were wounded in the commencement, the ground 
was corifiaed, the confusion universal, and Rugoba, fancying 
that ho was about to bo seized by his own troops, suddenly sot 
off from the field of battle and fled with about one thousand 


horse to Cambay. The Nabob of that place, who had before 
intended to unite with him, was now apprehensive of the con- 
soquoncos of affording protection to a fugitive, Rugoba, there¬ 
fore, applied to Mr. Charles Malet,^ at that time chief of the English 
factory, who had only heard by common report of the ponding 
negotiation between Rugonath Rao and the Bombay Government, 
but readily assisted to get iiim conveyed to Bownuggur, whence 
he embarked for Surat, and had been four days at that place, 
when the vessels, on board of which were Lieutenant-Colon el 
Keating’s dotacliment, anchored at Surat bar On the 
(Feb. 27.) 27th February. In the meantime the defeated army 
of Rugoba, imder Govind Rao and Klumdee Ra oGaek- 
war, Sewdasheo Ramchimdur, Mannajee Phakray and Sukaram 
Hurry, retired to Kupperwunj, and thence to Pulhanpoor. For 
the purjDOse of forming,a junction with those chiefs it was pro¬ 
posed to disembark the British troops at Cambay. The members 
of the Bombay Government approved of that plan, with the 


^ Mamiajeo Plialcray was one of the legitimate Sindias of Kunneir 
Kheir, and in consequence was more respected among the old Mahratta 
families than the great Mahadajee Sindia. We shall have frequent 
occasion to mention Mannajee Sindia, surnamed Phakray or the 
heroic. 

2 [Charles Warre Malet was born in Somerset about 1753, and at 
an early age entered the East India Company’s service. After filling 
various appointments, including the charge of a mission to the Mughal 
Emperor, he was appointed Resident at Poona in 1785. While there 
in 1790 he negotiated a treaty between the Company, the Peshwa 
and the Nizam against Tipu, and for these services he was created a 
baronet on February 24, 1791. He subsequently acted for some 
time as Governor of Bombay, relinquishing the appointment in 1798, 
when he retired from the service and returned to England. He died 
in 1815. His wife was the eldest daughter of James Wales of Aber¬ 
deen, who painted the well-known picture of Nana FariiavTs, the 
Peshwa Madhu Rao Narayan, and Mahadaji Sindia, which now hangs 
in the hall of Government House (Ganeshkhind), Poona. Of his 
eight sons the eldest was Sir A. Malet, a distinguished diplomatist, 
while two of the others did good sorvico in India. See footnote on 
luige 164, post.] 
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option of Mr. Daniel Draper, one of the members of council, 
who, at a consultation on the 7th March, dissented 


(Mar. 7.) because, os no formal change or ratification of the 
treaty liad taken place, ho conceived the circumstances 
to be so much altered, and their means so inadequate to the end 
proposed, that delay was botli justifiable and advisable, at least 
' until it could bo ascertained what number of Rugoba’s iDnrt3-’ was 
likely to reassemble, and what resources of money and of troops 
could be afforded from the other presidencies. Mr. Draper 
recommended that the detachment should remain with Rugoba 
at Surat, to protect that place and Baroach, to give confidoneo 
to his cause, and, with Rugoba’s concurrence, to secure the 
revenues of the districts to bo ceded. 

It so happened that the treaty was signed at Surat by Rugoba 
on the 6th March, the day before this dissent was made, but the 
President and the other members at once decided that it was 
0^ more ad\’isable to proceed ; in short, that inaction woukl be 
tantamount to dasertion of the cause, and equall^^ impolitic and 
spiritless. Governor Hornby seems to have had an idea that his 
lifteen hundred men might overcome the whole Maliratta army ; 
nor is the confidence and inexperience of Colonel Keating less 
apparent, for on meeting the forlorn Rugoba at Surat, he con¬ 
gratulates the Bombay Government .on tlieir good fortune at 
finding the ex-Peishwa so entirely dependent on them for his 
future success. The British detachment, accompanied b^^ Rugoba, 
proceeded to Cambay, where they landed on the 17th 
(17th,) March ; Colonel Keating, however, before ho quitted 
Surat, probably in order to show his new ally his 
alacrity, for it could bo attended with no other advantage, com¬ 
menced the war by attacking a party of liorse belonging to the 
ministerial army, which appeared in the neighboui’hood. The 
Mahrattas withdrew and awaited his embarkation, when they 
took ample revenge by plundering all witliin their reach who 
acknowledged the English authority. 

Colonel Keating’s mstructions were far from precise, but almost 
exclusively of a military nature. The object of the expedition 
which he was 'appointed to command was biiefly stated; ho 
was sent, according to the words, ‘ for the assistance of Rugoba 
against all his enemies, the ministerial party and their adherents; 
,to move with bis army, and to do everything for bringing the 
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to a speedy and happy issue, that he (Rugoba) may desire, 
and which ho (Colonol Keating) may think tlie force under his 
command able to effect.’ Strict discipline among Ills troops, 
and particular attention to the prejudices of the natives ; regular 
and constant information both of his own proceedings, and of 
the views, expectations, and designs of their ally, were the 
loading points particularly enjoined by Government. 

Colonel Keating was not authorized to act in any political 
capacity beyond the tenor of thase orders ; but from an injudi¬ 
cious and excessive zeal, often as prej udicial to the public service 
as its opposite defect, he was ambitious of distinguishing himself 
as a politician, and entered into a correspondeiico with tutili 
Sing shortly after he landed at Cambay, for the purpose of 
d(‘ta(:hing him from tlio ministerial party by persuading him that 
it was for his benefit. But those who do not perceive their real 
iiitorost before it is poinUHl out by an oiicmy, arc not likely to bo 
convinced by mere reasoning. Colonel Keating had no personal 
knowledge of Futih Sing, no direct overtures had been made, 
and the British detaclnnent had as yet gained neitiier advantage 
nor reputation. Nothing imder these circumstances was to 
be expected fi-om negotiating, especially with a Mahratta, but 
humiliation and disappointment. Before quitting Cambay 
Colonol Keating’s detachment was reinforced by the arrival of 
two companies of European grenadiers and one battalion of 
Sejioys from Madras, which made up the stipulated complement 
of two thousand five hundred men. On the 19th of 
(April the detachment formed a junction with the fugitive 

army of Rugoba at the village of Durmuj, eleven miles 
north-east from Cambay, where Rugoba’s late follower assembled, 
principally, it would appear, hi liopos of receiving tlieir arrears. 
Mannajee Phakray and Siikaram Hurry were officers of reputation 
and faithful to Rugoba’s cause, but their own followers, amount¬ 
ing to six or eiglit thousand, were without pay ; mutinous and 
clamorous: the whole multitude which assembled in their camp, 
estimated at upwards of twenty thousand men, wore worse than 
useless. Colonel Keating, pleased with the formidable spectacle 
winch the tents, and flags, and crowd of a Maliratta camp present, 
congratulated liimself and the Presidency on their prospects, but 
in the same dispatch earnestly solicits a siqiply of treasure, and 
informs the Government of his having advanced what he coidd 
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his military chest, that the spirit of such an army might not 
10 damped. 

The ministerial party had suocoodod in detaching Khundeo 
Kao Gaekvvar from tli© cause of Kugoba, but were considerably 




woukcnod by tlio return of Holkar^and Sindia, with about twelve 

thousand horse, to Malwa, for reasons which are nowhere satis¬ 
factorily shown. Kugoba’s party interpreted their departure 
as a secession in liis favom*, and it probably did proceed, ^on the 
part of Sindia, from his being called upon by Sukaram Bappoo 
to account for arrears duo to the Peishwa ; a circuinstancG to 
which may bo attributed the enmity which subsisted between 
]\Talmdajeo Sindia and Sukaram over after this period, but could 
have occasioned no material alteration in Sindia’s policy, as both 
Sindia and Holkar were at Poona a few months afterwards. 

It was, however, confidently asserted by Rugoba’s party that 
Sindia intended to join them, and that Holkar would never act 
against Mahadajee Sindia. The whole army under Hurry Punt, 
wlien joined by Futih Sing, amounted to about twenty-five thou¬ 
sand inon, of whom five thousand were infantry. Hurry Punt, 
in permitting the crowd to assemble about Kugoba at such a 
distance from the capital, after the season when the revenues 
were collected and when the rains might be expected in the 
coiuse of six weeks, acted more j udiciously than if he had harassed 
his own troops to prevent tlie junction of his enemies. 

(April 23 .)— On the 23d of April the army of Kugqba, the 
Strength of %hicli lay in tlie British dotacdimont, moved from 
Durmuj to Wursm’a, and thence to the Saburmattee. They 
then moved northward towards Kaira, but ilid not 
(May 3.) reach Mahtiu, ^ a village thirty miles north of Cambay, 
until the 3d of May. This inactivity in the first instarjco 
was unavoidable; the reinforcements had nob arriv^ed, and the 
commissariat of the Bombay troops w as extremely defective; the 
delay in advancing was attributed to the numerous carts, baggage, 
and bazar; but no doubt was partly owing to the want of 
arrangement on the part of the commanding officer; and above 
all to the indeQision of Kugoba, who was inclined to proceed to 
Ahmedabad and remain in Guzerat during the monsoon, but the 


^ [Matar (Mahtur) is now the headquarters of the t&luka of the 
same name in Kaira Bistrict.l 
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Bombay Government disapproved of this intention, and strongly 
recommended him to push on to Poona at once. 

Before the army arrived at Mahtur they had two partial actions 
with Hurry Pxmt ; the first took place on the 28th Ajiril at the 
village of Ussanmlee, and was entirely maintained by the English 
detachment with very trifling loss; the second was four days 
afterwards, when fifty or sixty of Rugoba’s army wore killed or 
wounded, a loss which dispirited them ever after ; but the enemy 
experienced a much greater, having made an attempt on the left 
of the English line, where they met with a severe repulse. 

Colonel Keating at length, by positive orders from Bombay, 
prevailed on Rugoba to change the direction of his route 
(May 5- proceed towards Poona. They accordingly moved 
on the 6th, and before they reached Neriafli on the 8th, 
were again twice opposed ; once in the mode usual for Malu-atta 
horse, and a second time in the same manner, but supported by 
some pieces of cannon. As Neriad was a considerable town in 
possession of Kliundee Rao Gaekwar, Rugoba, to punish his de¬ 
fection and administer to liis own necessities, imposed a contri- 
button of sixty thousand rupees; but, after wasting one week, 
lio could only collect forty tliousand. On the 14th the army 
crept forward thieo miles further to the westward, and expected 
to have a decisive action at the Myhie ; as it was known in tho 
Malu-atta camp that Hurry Punt Phurkay hod received orders 
from Poona to attack Rugoba, in case he should attempt to pass 
that river. 

Colonel Keating, in the meantime, had continued his corre¬ 
spondence with Futih Sing Gaekwar, and although awaro that it 
had been discovered by Hurry Punt Pliurkay from the first, he 
still persuaded himself that he should be able to bring over Futili 
Sing. He even entered into a treaty on the 22d April, secret as 
he supposed and as Futih Sing pretended; and Colonel Keating 
was so credulous as to send an agent. Lieutenant George Loviboiid, 
to the camp of Futih Sing, for the purpose of having it ratified. 
The agent was very grossly insulted, and the mission must have 



Government in 1803, together with Kaira, Matar and Mahudha. 
{[.a. Bom., 1909, i. 285-6.)J 
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irnishoci a subject for ridicule in every Mahratta Kutlia and 
Ukhbar ^ of the day. But Colonel Keating knew so little of the 
people as to bo insensible of the derision to which his notable 
diplomacy exposed him. The circumstances of the mission are 
too characteristic to be passed over. The agent, attended by 
the wukeel of Futih Sing, was carried to the camp of Hurry Punt • 
and on e.xpressing his surprise at being brought there was merely 
told by the wukeel that his master had joined. Dui-ing the 
evening some inferior people about Hiu-ry Punt and Futih Sing 
were sent to visit the British envoy. Early next morning the 
wukeel told Mr. Lovibond that a tent was pitched for his reception, 
where he must meet Futih Sing and his Dewan to execute the 
treaty. In this tent he was kept the whole day ; not without 
oxpressmg his impatience, but Mr. Lovibond, by not bursting 
mto a passion, wluch would be expected in a Em-opean, probably 
disappointed them of half their mirth. At last, at five o’clock 

and kni'soman rode up to the door of the tent 

and desired the gentleman to follow the army to Dubhami On 

by ° P^^lanquin in which he travelled was surrounded 

jLXTo r, irr “ - * 

, , , , * time, the wukool coming 

up with much seeming concern confirmed tlie truth of his beinc 
a prisoner, and earnestly begged of him to save hi.s master by 
destroying tho treaty and his other erodontials. The good 
naturod Englishman contrived to do this most effectually, and 
after tlio lloi-semen had brought iiiiii to tho middle of Futih ’ 
camp-bazar, they rode off and there left him. The wukeel imme¬ 
diately urged him not to lose an opportunity so favourable but to 
follow him. He was then carried to the tent of the Dewan, where 
after one hour came Futih Sing himself. He expreased groat 
gratitude for tho precaution Mr. Lovibond had taken in his favour 
by destroying the treaty, which he begged to excuse himself from 
renewing at that time, owing to the vigilance of Hurry Punt and 
the other great officers, but that he would soon be able to elude 
their jealousy, and make his escape to Baroda.^ The envoy of 
Colonel Keating, after having thus furnished subject for what 
would, if well told, occasion as much laughter to Malwattas as the 


^ Ukhbars are native nowspapors; for an oxplanalion of Kuthnq 
the reader may refer to vol. i, p. 19 . 

2 Mr. Lovibond’s letter to Colonel Keating is on the Bombay Records 
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story of the .sleeper awakened among Arabs, was escorted back 
to tlie British camp. There are certain kinds of ridicule which 
arc peculiarly national, and the full force of this imposture, 
practised by two personages in such high authority as Futih Sing 
and Hurry Punt Phurkay, would probably, from its seeming 
puerility, be at that time little understood, except by Mahrattas ; 
but the Bombay Government in their judgment disapproved 
of Colonel Keating’s proceedings, and ordered Mr. Mostyn to 
join liis army for the piu’pose of transacting its political affaii’S. 
The troops, however, had advanced too far from Cambay thi’ough 
a hostile country, to enable Mr. Mostyn to overtake them. 

(May 17.) —The army, after passing Neriad, continued their 
marcli towards the Myhio, and arrived atNappar^ on tho 17th. 
From Neriad theii’ route lay through a highly cultivated country, 
along a narrow, tleep, sandy road, wliicli only admits one cart 

abreast, being enclosed on both sides by high milk-bush hedges. 
Numerous topes, or groves, appear in every du’ection ; the country 
on both sides is generally a succe.ssion of enclosed fields, the borders 
of wliich are lined by stately trees, such as the mountain neom, 
the tamarind, tlio moura, and tho mango. Guzerat, from Barreah 
and Godra to Kattywar, is in general a perfect flat; between 
Neriad and the Myhie there are a few undulations, which add 
considerably to the beauty of the coimtry, but tend to obstruct 
the progress of an army, by confining the line of wheeled carriage 
to tho narrow road ju.st dc^scrihod. After passing Nappar about 
a mile and a half the country opens on a fine plain, interspersed 
with trees, extending from Arass^ tf> near t })0 banks of the river 
whicli are full of extensive and deep ravines. 

Rugoba’s horse, after their first skirmish on leaving Cambay, 


1 [Napad (Nappar) is now a village in the Anand tdluka, Kaira 
District. With othor villages in the neighhourhood it came into 
iiossession of the Ih'itisti under ttie terms of the treaty of 13 asaeiii 
December 31, 1802 ). (7.(7. Rom., 1909 , i. 280 .)] 

'2 |Tlie plain of Adas (Arass), lying between Anand and tho Main 

liv'or, woii tho sroiio of thron tnitilos in Iho righi-oonth criHUiy. In 

the first (1723) the Mughal governor of Siuat was, through the treachery 
of PiliijT Gaekwar, defeated and slain by the deputy of Nizam-m- 
Tviulk. At the .second (1775) Kaghmulth Rao was dofenlcd by the 
Maratlm confederation. The third, which took place 
later, is that described by the author. James Forbes lelU), 

author of OrkntM Mernoirft, was an eye-witness of the third battle, of 
which 4)0 has left an account. (1,0. Rom., 1909, i. 28l-^*)J 
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^^^^Tti^ead of acting on tlie flanks and guarding tho baggage, used 
constantly to intermix with it, and with the characteristic feeling 
of Mahrattas, depressed by previoiLS discomfiture, on occasions 
of the smallest danger crowded for safety towards the British 
detachment. Colonel Keating, at Riigoba’s request, in order to 
give them a little conQdence, had formed two guards consisting 
each of two hundred rank and file, one hundred Europeans and 
one hundred native infantry, supported by two guns. One of 
those guards was posted in tho roar, and one on tho rovorso 
flank of the whole army ; the front and rear of the British 
detachment were composed of Eui'opeaii grenadiers ; and tlio 
orders were that, in case of an attack on the flank, tho rear¬ 
guard should move to its support, whilst tho dmsion of grenadiers 
occupied thoir place ; but in case the attack slioukl bo made on 
the rcftipiard, tlie division of grenadiers should fall back and 

join it. 

(May 18.) —On the morning of tho 18th May, when marching 
ill this order towards tiio Myhie, about a mile and a half from 
Nappar, a smart cannonade from six guns suddenly opened on 
their rear from beliinil a grove on tlie left side of the'road, where 
a large body of the enemy wore advancing. Colonel Keating 
immediately halted the lino, rode back, found Captain Myers, 
who commanded a division of gi’cnadiom, moving according to 
tho instructions, and having ordered dowi anotlier gun and a 
howitzer, .soon silenced the artillery of tho enemy and drove back 
the advancing body. Two of the enemy’s cannon were not with- 
drawm with the rest, and Captain Myers, with some of the other 
officers, proposed ‘ having a dash at tlieir guns ’ ; to which 
Colonel Keating assented, and sent for tho other company of 
groiifnUorFi. Tlio objui’l of Hlfnrk was in i\u oiu'IohpiI fioM, <|,p 

road to which was of llio sanio kind as that, already doycribed, 
between two liigh milk-bush hedges. As soon as both companies 

of greiiatliers wore fortuod witli tho rearguard, tlu\\- wero diroolud 

to advance with order and regularity, an injunction which Colonel 
Keating found it necessary to repeat j (-nptain Myers, however, 
again quickened liis pace imtil he got near the guns. He then 
halted, and had just formed for tlie attack when a body of tho 
enemy’s horse charged him ; but being supported by tho artillory 
which Colonel Keating dnected in person, they were driven back 
with great slaughter. The division had rofovmed to proseciito 
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tlieir object when another charge, more desperate than the first, 
w^as again made and repulsed, tliough many of the grenadiers 
were cut down, and among the rest, the gallant Captains Myers 
and SerJe. This was certainlj^ the crisis which generally gains 
or loses an action ; Colonel Keating performed the duty of a good 
captain of artillery, but as a commander he neglected to support 
his exhausted men with fresh troops. The Mahrattas took 
advantage of the oversiglit, placed two elephants to block up the 
narrow road, and being encouraged by a treacherous Carcoon 
in Rugoba’s army, charged the rear of the division, thus completely 
cut off from the main body. But the troops, as yet undismayed, 
facing about, attacked and routed them. By this time a body of 
Arabs and Sindians in Rugoba’s army were advancing in their 
irregular manner, and Rugoba’s horse, by careering about 
between the advanced body and the British line, occasioned 
infinite confusion, and could scarcely be distinguished from the 
enemy, who for a moment seemed to have relinquished the attack; 
when suddenly one of tho companies of European grenadiers, 
vdthout any apparent reason, went to the right about and re¬ 
treated at a quick pace ; this retrograde movement, as was after¬ 
wards discovered by a coiirt of inquiry, was partly the fault of 
their officer, whose word of command to face to the right, for 
the purpose of retiring, was mistaken for ‘ right about face.’ 
Without orders from Colonel Keating the retreat was at all events 
inexcusable ; and, as might have been expected, was attended 
with disastrous consequences. The Sepoys immediately fancied 
themselves defeated, they also turned, and the rest of the Euro¬ 


peans followed their example. Some order was preserved until 
they gained the milk-bush hedges, when, in spite of all tlio exertions 
of their officers, they broke their ranks and ran towards the line 
in the greatest confusion, whilst the enemy came amongst them, 
sword in hand, and made a great slaughter. Colonel Keating 
in vain attempted to rally the gi’enadiers: those men, who had a 
few minutes before fought with all the ardour and constancy of 
British troops, now fled disgracefully ; but the support of the 
line and the fire of the whole artillery, within forty yards, again 
drove back the Mahrattas, who finally sustained a severe defeat. 
Such was the battle of Arass ; and notwithstanding the circum¬ 
stances attending it, which are related principally from the candid 
rmrrativo of Colonel Keating, it is a victory recorded by tho boat 
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testimony, the enemy, in terms highly creditable.^ But it 
was dearly purchased. The loss on the part of Colonel Keating s 
detachment amounted to two hundred and twenty-two men ; 
of whom eighty-six were Europeans, and eleven of them officers.“ 
(May 29.) —Colonel Keating arrived at Baroach on the 29th 
May, whore he deposited his wounded. On the 8th June he 
again marched, intending to cross the Nerbuddah ; 
(June 8.) the^ proposed ford was found impracticable, the 

army on the 10th moved up the river towards Bowpeer. 
After a march of about twenty miles, at five o’clock 
in the evening. Colonel Keating received intelligence 
that HiuTy Punt was still on the north side of the river, 
about eight or ten miles further on. Having now less respect 
for his enemy, and having found the simple secret in Mahratta 
warfare, of always being the first to attack, Colonel Keating 
resolved on moving fonvard as soon as he had allowed his men 
some refroslunent. Accordingly, he ^vas again in motion before 
one o’clock in the morning ; but the troops of Rugoba, like their 
ill-omeiiod master, whoso prosonco seemed to blight the fairest 
prospect ill every affair in which he was engaged, on this occasion, 
for the first time since their former slight check, stimulated by 


the hope of plunder, and elated by having received a little pay, 
part of a lack of rupees advanced to Rugoba by the Baroach 
factory, shoived an inclination to advance, ero^^'dod the road, broke 
through Colonel Keating’s line of march in several places, and 
at last obliged him to halt till daylight. The enemy, therefore, 
saw liim long before he could get near, struck their camp in tho 
greatest confusion, tlu*ew their guns into tho riv^cr, sent their 
heavy baggage across the Nerbuddah, and retreated along tho 
nortli bank with the loss of an elephant and a few camels, which 
were plundered by Rugoba’s horse. 

Colonel Keating’s intention of proceeding to the southward, 
according to repeated orders from Bombay, was now set aside 


1 ivianratta xuoo. 

2 The officers killed were Captains Myers and Serle; Lieutonantg 
Morris Henry, Prosser, Anderson, and Young. 

The* officers wounded w'ere Captain Frith, Lieutenant Dawson, 
rnsims Denon and Torin, Rugoba’s Arabs w'ere also severe sufferers, 
but Hiev wreaked their vengeance on the treacherous Carcoon, whom 
thev seized and, contrary to Rugoba’s express orders, put him to 
instant death by literally cutting him in pieces with their swords. 
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many judicious military reasons, urged by Kugoba, of which 
the Presidency afterwards approved ; and it was therefore de¬ 


termined to retire to Dubhoy, nineteen miles south-east of Baroda, 
whilst Rugoba’s troojDS were encamped at Bheelapoor, a village 
on tlio Dndliiir between these places. 


Colonel Keating then proposed to the Bombay (Jovornment, at 
the repeated solicitation of Govind Rao Gaekwar, to reduce 
Baroda as soon as the violence of the monsoon abated, to which 
they assented. In the meantime, preparations were in progress 
at the Presidency for the pinpose of reinforcing Colonel Keating’s 
detachment, replenishing their ammunition, and completing 
them stores. 

Futih Sing was now in earnest in his desire to enter into a 
treaty ; and Colonel Keating, foreseeing more advantage to the 
cause by admitting his overtures than by reducing him, recom¬ 
mended to Rugoba the conclusion of such an agreement as might 
reconcile Govind Rao to the measure, secure the alliance of FntiJi 
8 ing, and ensure relief to Rugoba’s imgent necessities, by a supply 
of treasure. 

Futih Sing agreed to furnish thi’oe thousand horse, to be at all 
times kept at Rugoba’s service ; but if required, tw'o thousand 
more were to be provided, for which pay was to bo allowed : 
a Jagheer of tliree lacl«, which Futih Sing, by his agreement with 
Mahdoo Rao Bullal, was bound to reserve in Guzerat for his 
brother, Govind Rao, w’as no longer to be required ; but in lieu 
of it Rugonath Rao agreed to bestow a Jagheer of ton laclcs on 
Govind Rao Gaekwar in the Deccan. Twenty-six lacks of rupees 
were to be paid to Rugoba in sixty-one days ; and the East India 
Company, as guartintees and negotiators between the parties, 
were to receive the Gaekwar’s share of the revenue in Baroach 
and several villages in perpetuity, estimated at (2,13,000) two 
lacks and thirteen thousand rupees. 

This pacification, oUectod through Colonel Keating’s manage¬ 
ment, was, aa circumstances then stood, politic ; for, although 
Govind Rao aftemards seceded from the agreement, ho declared 


himself satisfied at the time. ^ 

^ From Colonel Keating’s reports to the Bombay government, 
which are my chief authority for the above, it is evident that there 
must have been considerable modifications in the treaty, of which 
tlio following production is the only copy that I have found either 
in h'nglish or Mahratta. It is, however, from very high authority, 





MATllTTME WAR 
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lo war, tliuM wagod in Quzorat, was also prosecuted by sea. 
Tilo Maliratta navy in the ministerial interest, at the commence¬ 
ment of the war, consisted of six ships, one of foi’ty-six guns, one 


of thii’ty-eight, one of thirty-two, and two of twenty-six guns, 
with ten armed vessels, mounting each from two to nine guns, 
besides swivels. This fleet was met at sea by Commodore John 
Moor^ in the Revenge^ frigate, and the Bombay^ grab. Though 


being an enclosure of a letter of 30th January, 1802, from Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan, when Governor of Bombay, to Sir Barry Close, resident at 
Poona. 

‘ Translate of the copy of the treaty between Rugonath Bajoerao 
Pundit Purdan on one part, and Fatty Sing and Seajee Rao Shumshere 
Buhadur on the other part. 

That Seajee and Futty Sing Shumsher Buhadur had disobeyed 
and joined with the rebels, but now by the means of Colonel Thomas 
Keating, for and in behalf of the united English East India Company, 
have, by promising presents, accommodated mattei’s with Pundit 
Perdan, the following are the articles of the Gaekwar’s proposals. 

Article I.—That Seajee, and Futty Sing Gaekwar Shumsher Buhadur, 

to the^Sircalfrupees every year 

II. That they are to attend as usual with a troop of 3000 good 
horse and men, which number is not to bo leasenod. 

III. In the late Madoo Kao’s time tlioy used to pay every year 
three lacks of rupees to Govind Rao Gaekwar Sena Kaskel Shumsher 
Buhadur, which sum is settled not to be paid him in future, about 
which Govind Rao is to make no claim against Seajee and Futty Sing 

IV. Conde Rao Gaekwar Homut Buhadur is to be continued on 
the same footing, and agreeable to the agreement made in the time 
of the late Damajee deceased. 

V. Thatdhe government and revenue of the Pergunnahs of Baronch 
have been wholly ceded to the Company agreeable to the agreement 
made betw'een them and Sreemunt Pundit Prodan, about which Seajee 
and Futih Sing are not to make any dispute. 

VI. The Purgunnahs Chickaly Veriow, near Surat, and Coral, 
near the Nerbuddah river, and about 15 coss distant from Baroach* 
which together make three Purgunnahs, the Gaekwar has coded to 
the Honourable Company for ever, on account of the peace they 
have made between the Gaekwar and Sroomuiit Punt Purdan, 

VII. That in the court of Sreemunt Punt Purdan, the Gaekwar 
must pay a due attention to everything that is reasonable, without 
having any communication with its enemies, 

VIII. That for the confirmation and compliance of tho above articles, 
the Honourable Company stand security ; and should the Gaekwars 
af)poar any way false, the Honourable Company is not to protect thorn, 
Rugoba is also to fulfil the abovo articles without any differonce, 

1 [gee Low, History of the Indian Navy^ i. 1561, where the Com¬ 
modore’s name ^loore. Beferences to the engagement in Roin- 

bay in 1781, pp- 84, 85, and Parson’s Travels, p. 217, are given in 
xiii, pt. ii. 502. Note that another Revenge, a small man-of-war, had 
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Mahrattas were formidable in appearance, tlie Commodore 
stood down to attack them, when they bore away with all sail 
set, but having singled out their largest ship, the Shmnsher Jung 
of 4G guns, both the English vessels gave her chase, and at last 
the grab, being an excellent sailor, brought her to aetion. The 
Revenge came up to the a^ssistance of the Bombay, and after an 
engagement of tlu'ee hours the Shumsher Jung blew up, her 
commander, with most of the crew, perished, and the ship was 
totally destroyed. 

On the side of Rugoba everything seemed favourable ; elated 


by the successful exertions of his allies, he presented the Company 
with the permanent cession of the valuable districts of Hansot 
and Arnod, then estimated at 2,77,000 rupees of annual revenue. 
The whole amount acquired by the war, including cessions by 
Futih Sing, w£is valued at rupees 24,15,000, of all which the 
Bombay Government had obtained possession, excepting Bassein 
and its dependencies. 

The state of the young Peishwa’s affairs wore an aspect 
proportionally unpromising. Hurry Punt Phurkay, after the 
surprise at Bowpeer, left Gunnesh Punt Beeray in command of a 
detachment for the protection of Alimedabad, and retiuned to 
the Deccan by a ford about one hundred miles above where his 
heavy baggage had crossed. Sukaram Bappoo and Nana Fur- 
nuwees wore much disheartened in consequence of his defeat, and 
dreaded the consequences which generally follow disaster in 
India, by the defection of allies. Moodajee Bhonslay had a few 
montlis before prevailed over his brother Sabajee ; and although, 
whilst Rugonath Rao was a fugitive in Guzerat, the former had 
solicitetl and obtained through Nana Furnuwees from the young 
Peishwa a confirmation of the rights and honours of Sena Sahib 
Soobeh for his son Rughoojee, together with such privileges for 
himself as pertained to the guardianship, yet the ministers were 
apprehensive that the rising fortunes of Rugoba would ensure 
him the support of the Raja of Berar. Several men of conse¬ 
quence akeady began to turn their eyes on Rugoba ; and Nizam 


covered herself with glory in an engagement with the Maratha fleet 
off Kenery Island in the early years of the Company's rule m 
On that occasion the Revenye was commanded by Captain Min nin , 
^th Idm was the gallant ciptain Keigwin, who was Commodore for 
the occftsion. (Fryer’s Travels (Hakluyt), vol. in, p. 
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fy STATE OF PUBLIC OPINION 

^_ily, in hopes of being able to exact something additional from 
the one party or tlio otlier, or at least to retain what ho had 
already recovered, opened a negotiation with Rugoba, which greatly 
alarmed the ministers, especially as the death of Rookun-ud- 
dowlah, liappening about this period, obstructed their former 
correct intelligence of his master’s real designs. Nizam Ally 
augmented their imeertainty by pretending to disbelieve the 
truth of Mahdoo Rao Narrain’s legitimacy, and by proposing, as 
a conciliatory measine to all parties, that Amrut Rao, the adopted 
son of Rugonath Rao, should be made Peishwa. By this means 
Nizam Ally exacted a further cession from the ministers of nearly 
eighteen lacks of rupees ^ of annual revenue. Great promises 
were also made to Sindia and Holkar; nor did any sacrifice, 
that could ensure the exclusion of Rugoba, appear too great to the 
ruling Bramins at Poona. The cause of Rugoba was extremely 
impopular ; of the generality of the Bramins in Poona, even 
those who were disposed to acquit him of the atrocity of ha\’ing 
conspired against the life of his nephew, remembered with indig¬ 
nation the criminal opposition he had always shown to the wise 
and virtuous Mahdoo Rao ; they reflected with regi-et on his 
losses to the state, and on the unfortunate issue of all his moasores ; 
the weakness and folly of liis whole conduct they viewed with 
contempt; and his present comioxion with the usurping and 
impure Europeans they regarded with jealousy and detestation. 
Others, and such were probably the majority of the Maliratta 
nation, fTiie to no party and guided by no principle, hitherto 
considered Rugoba as an uiifoi;timato person witii whom it was 
unwise to be connected ; but the defeat of Hurry Punt, the 
subsequent discomfiture of his deputy Gumiosh Pimt by Ameen 
Khan, an officer of Rugoba’s, the siege of Ahmodabad carried on 
by the same officer, the preparations of the English, the doubts 
of the young Peishwa’s legitimacy, and the desire of many of the 
Mahratta chiefs to become independent of the Bramiri ministry, 
occasioned a revolution in the opinions of many, and an anxiety 
in the minds of all. In short, such was at this period the state 
of the Mahratta country, that ^it is generally believed that any 
success of equal importance to that at Arass, on the opening of 

1 He obtained rupees 17,84,576 8 0. State Accounts, Poona 
Records.) 
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B expected campaign, would have brought the ministry into 
the terms of Rugonath Rao; and as the fact of Mahdoo Rao 
Narrain’s legitimacy would have been proved to the satisfaction 


of the English, Rugoba appeared certain of being established as 
regent. But fortune was preparing a change, far different from 
such a prospect. 
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FROM A,D. 1774 TO A.D. 1778. 

(1774.) — The Supreme Council in Bengal assumed the powers 
of general administration in the aiffairs of British India on the 
20 th October, 1774 ^; and during the ensuing month addressed a 
letter to the Bombay.Government, requii’ing an accoimt of the state 
of that Presidency. This letter was received at Bombay on the 
7th December, but as the President and members were then in 
the midst of preparations for the expedition to Salsetto, they 
defen*ed the consideration of the Bengal letter until after the 
troops had proceeded on their destination, and sent no reply 
imtil the last day of the year. 

Three months afterwards, or on the iUst Marcli, the Bombay 
Government further reported to Bengal tlieir proceedings u[) to 
that date. But early in February intelligence of the siege of 
Tannah reached the Governor-General in Council, by the way of 
Tellicherry* and Madras, before they received the reply from 
Bombay of the 31st December. Tiie delay on the poi’t of the 
Bombay Government cei*tainly, to say the least, wore the sem¬ 
blance of a premeditated evasion, and, as new authority is generally 
tenacious, the Governor-General and Council addressed 
(1776.) another letter on the 3d February, comsuring the Bombay 
Presidency for having gone to war with the Mahrattas, 
and peremptorily requiring immediate and special information 
of the causes and motives of their conduct. On the 21st ISIay 
the Bombay Government received the reply to their first letter, 

1 [Three members of the Coimcil, General Clavering, Colonel Monson, 
and Mr. Francis, arrived in Calcutta on October 19, 1774, and met 
the following day to hear the instructions of the Directors. The 
fourth member, Mr. Richard Barwell, who had been in I ho Company'a 
service since 1758, took his seat a few days later.l 

47 
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ihe 31st December, wherein the Supreme Government offo 
no opinion respecting the capture of Salsette, but disapproved of 
tlie intention of joining Rugoba, not because Rugoba was making 
war against his lawful prince and was generally obnoxious in the 
Mahratta country, or because the Bombay Government had 
unjustly espoused the cause of a man branded with the crime of 
murder ; circumstances of which the Bombay Government, it 
is justice to them to say, were never well informed, and of which 
the Supreme Government w^ere ignorant; but they disapproved 
because, to use their own words, ‘ it was inconsistent wdth your 
negotiations with the ruling powers at Poona, and with the 
authority of this government. ’ They also expressed apprehensions 
that the measure might involve them in hostilities with Sabajee 
Bhonslay, the enemy of Rugoba and their neighbour. To which 
the Bombay Govermnent replied that they neither have, nor 
ever had any negotiations with the ministry at Poona, and that 
they need be under no apprehension in regard to Sabajee Bhon¬ 
slay, as he had been killed in action by Moodajee, the friend of 
Rugoba, who was now the acknowledged guardian of Rughoojee 
and the ruler of Berar ; all of which was perfectly true—victory 
had declared for Sabajee; Moodajee was suiToimdod by his 
brother’s troops ; and on the point of being made prisoner, 
when Sabajee, in the exultation of the moment, drove his elephant 
up to that on which Moodajee was riding, and called out to him 
to submit. Moodajee replied by the discharge of a pistol, which 
laid his brother dead and left liim uncUspiited regent and guardian 
of the young Rughoojee, who, it will bo remembered, was his son.^ 
To the report of their proceedings up to the 31st March, the 
Bombay Government, on the 12th August, received a reply 
from Bengal, dated on the 31st May. Long before that time 
the minds of the President and members of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment were in a state of strong excitement, caused by those well- 
known controversies between Warren Hastings and his council, 
wliich afterwards occupied so much of the time and attention of 
the British Pai’hainent.^ But on the present occasion President 



1 Mahratta MSS. Where I do not expressly acknowledge my 
authorities from a.d. 1774 to 1783, 1 beg the reader to understand 
that I wx’ite from the Records of the Bombay Government. 

2 [The difficulties w^hich Warren Hastings had to face m conse- 
Huenoe of the open hostility of Clavering, Monson and Francis, con- 
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members imited in a violent condemnation of the Bombay 
measures ; tiiey declared the treaty with Rugoba invalid, and 
the Maliratta war ‘ impolitic, dangerous, imauthorized, and un¬ 
just ; they protested against the Bombay Government for all 
consequences, and peremptorily required them ‘to withdraw 
their forces to their owm garrisons, in whatsoever state their 
affairs might be, unless their safety should bo endangered by 
an instant retreat.’ The Governor-General and Couneil also 
intmiated then intention of sending an agent of their own to open 
a negotiation with the ruling party of the Malwatta state, and 
dfesired the Bombay Government to retam possession of Salsetto 
and Bassein, but on no account to form any treaty without their 
previous sanction. 

The Bombay Government stated in reply that the negotiations 
which led to the measures thus hastily condemned had been 
begun before the controllmg administration was formed; they 
de ended their conduct on the groimds of the necessity of 
£ d^SIn^ PromiAitude, and recapitulated their reasons 

mu the ? ‘hey had done ; pointed 

out the evils prevented by the capture of Salsette, and the fair 

and honourable advantages secured to their employers and their 
country by the treaty with Rugonath Rao. Tlmy dwelt on ho 
shame and degradation which must be the consequence of re 
traeting a solemn treaty in support of an object equally just and 
practicable, and pledged themselves, on their own responsibility 
to fulfil their engagements. They sent Mr. William Tayler a 
member of their council, to Bengal, who advocated their eaiise 
with much ability; and his report on Bombay affairs, dated 
9th October, 1776, displays, at that early period, a very consider¬ 
able knowledge of the history and character of ( ho Mahrattas 

The Supreme Government, however, adhered to their opinion 
of the expediency of the orders wliich they had transmitted 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jolm Upton, of the Bengal establishment 
was selected by Mr. Hastings as envoy plenipotentiary, and 
instructed to repair to Poona and conclude a treaty between the 
Maliratta state and the Bombay Government. The President 
and Council of that establishment, being excluded from all 


tinned until the death of Monsqn in September 1776, when Hastincs 
was enaliled with Ins own easting vote, and with Barwcll as his allv 
to defeat further opposition.] ■>'' 
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.^,^^p^rticipat/ion, Btrongly remonstrated against tliis proceeding as a 
wanton degradation of their aiitliority, and their representations 
were supported with energy by tlieir deputy at Bengal. ‘ I 
trust,’ says Mr. Tayler, ‘ that it will appear to your Honours, &c. 
that at the time it pleased the wisdom of Parliament to arm you 
with controlling powers over the Presidencies, it was by no means 
their intention that they sliould appear so much degraded, and 
so contemptible in the eyes of the native govermnent as the 
Presidency of Bombay must bo, unless you will commit the treaty 
of peace to their management. 

‘ Ovu* honourable employei's and the whole British natioli 
may be natui’ally led to suppose that, in your opinion, the 
members of that government are devoid in every degree of 
integrity and abilities ; which would be the most cruel and unju.st 
of all imputations ; for I can dare to affirm, not a pemon who 
concluded that treaty was actuated by any other motive than 
their obedience and duty to their employei's, whoso interests 
appearexl to them to be most materially benefited by their 
engagements.’ 

Such was the language then held by the Bombay Government, 
with apparent sincerity as well as spirit, and, as far as we have 
yet detailed of their conduct and ju'cspects, certainly with no 
inconsiderable degree of reason. It must be recollected that 
the President and members, throughout the whole of the rise 
and progress of their connexion wdth Rugoba, were strongly 
impressed with the bolu'f of his being innocent of the murder of 
his nephew. Many of our countrymen, who by long residence 
in the Deccan have become acquainted with the notoriety of 
the fact, although perhajis represented with exaggeration, have 
from this circumstance alone entertained strong doubts of the 
integrity of Mr. Hornby and his Council ; and some inveigh, 
with a feeling far from reprehensible, against Englishmen 
who could sejek by such an instrument to attain their ends and 
gratify their ambition. But to account for this belief on the part 
of the Bombay Government it is necessary to state that Sukaram 
Bappoo was originally concerned in Rugoba’s conspiracy against 
the liberty, though not the li fe, of Narrain Rao. After the nuu-der, 
as it was deemed bj’- the ministers generally a measui’e of pi'u- 
dence to affect a disbelief of Rugonath Rao’s j^articipation, of 
course Sukaram Bappoo liad stronger reasons than any f>f thmi 
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professing tliat opinion. It was tin’s impression, from the 
reports first circulated at Poona, which the members of the 
Bombay Uovcrnrnont received from their envoy, Mr. Mostyn : and 
before it was possible for them to ascertain the real circmnstances 
tlioy were engaged as a party hostile to the ministers, wlien it 
was as much the interest of the one to uphold Rugoba’s imioconco 
n.s it was of the other to aggravate lii.s guilt. Parties so influoncec.1 

diverge from the truth in all countries, more especially in India, 
where a witness is so apt to suit the word to the wish of his 
auditor. The same reasons operated in creating a belief tliat 
the child named Mahdoo Rao Narrain was supposititious. 

The Bengal Presidency, wliere they had Mahratta connexions, 
received their fii*st information thi’ough the government of 
Sabajeo Bhonslay, a partisan of tho ministers. They wore also, 
no doubt, irritated at the neglect of their orders and tho apparent 
contempt of their authority ; and as we find men, in all situations, 
too often influenced by their feelings when they should bo guided 
only by their judgment, wo may sup})oso that they saw in their 
full force the evils of inordinate ambition and the wisdom of 
that Parliament, which had so opportunely vested them with 
power to control such an unjustifiable enterprise, by interposing 
in behalf of justice and moderation, d’he clause in tho Act of 
Parliament was not sufficienlly specific' ; tho intoiition of estab¬ 
lishing a uniform plan of action with respect to ])oaco and war 
required, at a distance so remote as India from Rngland, the 
strongest 4i.uthority in the Supreme Council • but, as their powers 
wore not ck^arly dofinod, tho mombera of govornmont sliould 
have pei’ceiv^ed that a firm but calm exercise of power for a long 
period was the be.st way of establisliing uu elfieient control, 
unless they could obtain an amendment of tho statute. But 
they violently stretched their power in support of what they 
deemed propriety, and issued maiulates characteristic of an 
inexperienced and arbitrary government, which, to gratify 
temporary rcsontiiH'nts or for\\Mr(l its impatient selfish will, 
weakens much more than it strengthens the efficiency of distant 
authority. 

Mr. Hornby and his Council were not blameless oven in what has 

^ [For a brief analysis of tlie Hegulating Act and an exposition of 
its major defects, based upon 8ir Tlheit's The Goverhincnt of India^ 
see pp. 520-2.] 
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ready been mentioned, and their subsequent conduct accelerated 
rather than averted the misfortunes which ensued. But the 




precipitate interference of the Governor-General and Comicil was 
attended by effects pernicioiLs to the interests of their country ; 
effects which, but for the weak govermnent of France, might, 
together with the loss of the American colonies, have proved a fatal 
blow to Great Britain. Confining reflections, however, to the 
boundary of Maharashtra, suffice it to say that it depressed the 
Bombay Presidency, lowered its political importance, and ob¬ 
structed that advancement and prosperity which, from its 
situation and maritime advantages, it would otherwise naturally 
have attained ; it immediately tended to strengthen the hands 
of the ministers at Poorundhur, and it ultimately cemented the 
tottering confederacy of the Mahrattas under the administration 
of Nana Furnuwees. 

The President and Council of Bombay, on receiving the Bengal 
order of the 31st May, directed an immediate cessation of hos¬ 
tilities ; and as soon as the roads permitted, Colonel Keating, 
accompanied by Rugoba, returned towards Surat. But instead 
of strictly retiring within the Company’s districts, Colonel Keating, 
on the earnest recommendation of Rugoba, was permitted by 
the Bombay Government to encamp at Karod, a village about 
twenty-five miles east of Siu’at, which, although a deviation from 
the ordei*s of tlie Supreme Government, was afterwards ac¬ 
knowledged as a useful support in facilitating their 
(Dec. 28.) negotiations at Poorundhur ; at which place Colonel 
Upton arrivcxl on the 28th December. 

Mr. TTastings was sensible that the condemnation of the 
Bombay measures was unnecessarily violent, but he had been 
one of the first to recommend a controlling authority in India, 
which in that remote empire, considered of itself, was an object 
in the highest degree important. The mandate issued was now 
irrevocable ; Sukaram Bappoo had been informed by a letter 
from the Governor-General that the conduct of the Bombay 
Govermnent was contrary to the Company’s order, ‘ because they 
have directed all their officers not to make any war, nor enter 
on any dispute. My employer, the King of England,’ says the 
Governor-General, ‘ lias directed that all the Company’s Governors 
in India should obtain mine and my Council’s permission, fts 8 
Governor and Council of Bengal, either to make vvai oi peace. 
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short, that he had therefore issued orders to desist from 
hostilities, requested of the ministers to do the same, and in¬ 
timated his intention of sending an envoy to negotiate a peace. 
If the Governor-General of British India had then said ‘ to dictate 
a peace,’ and shown a determination to maintain that groimd, 
however bold the words may sound, he would probably at that 
moment have succeeded with Sukaram Bappoo and Nana 
Furmiwees. 

After the dispatch of the first letters, the vSupreme Government, 
oven for the sake of consistency, would have been obliged to 
regulate their future measures by the tenor of those orders. 
Advices having been received of the successes in Guzerat, it 
seemed not improbable that a revolution might have taken place 
before Colonel Upton’s arrival at Poona. Adopting, therefore, 
the same equitable principle with which they had professed to 
set out, that a substantive state has a right to make any change 
in Its internal government which only affects itself, the envoy 
was mstructed to negotiate a peace with either party whom he 
might find the acknowledged authority in the empire. But the 
Governor-General and Council had in effect already become parties ; 
and the members of the Bombay Govermnent, who felt and wrote 
as if the Supreme Govenunent had ranged themselves on the side 
of their enemies, remark with some justice in one of theii- dis¬ 
patches to the Court of Dhectors, ‘ they have acknowledged the 
legitimacy of the government of the minister, before they could 
have any competent knowledge of the justice of their pretensions ’ 

A.D. 1776. —The ministers soon perceived the advantages 
thiLs placed in their hands; and as Bramins in politics mis¬ 
construe moderation and attribute concession solely to fear 
they assumed a high tone of demand and menace which Colonel 
Upton, judging by himself, believed to bo firm and sincere. The 
Supreme Government were under a mistake in imagining that 
Bassein as well as Salsette was in possession of the Bombay 
Presidency. The envoy was enjoined to require the cession 
both of these and of the islands in Bombay harbour, and also 
of the Mahratta shares of revenue in the city of Baroach, with such 
other advantages for the Company as circumstances might enable 
him to obtain. 

Colonel Upton’s correspondence bears ample testimony of 
Biiicerity and moderation; but he was ill-qiialitied to conduct 
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a negotiation with Mahratta Bramins. The ministers greatly 
extolled the just and honourable motives which had determined 
the great Governor of Calcutta to order j^eace to bo concluded.’ 
But when Colonel Upton proposed retaining Salsette, &c., the 
cession of Bassein, and the revenues of Baroach, they affected 
to consider such an application as perfectly unauthorized, and 
pertinently asked the envoy, ‘how the Bengal Government, 
who had so justly condemned the war, could yet be so ready to 
avail themselves of its advantages.’ The only reply to this was 
that Salsette had been taken possession of as a precautionary 
measure, long deemed necessary to the safety of Bombay and 
the prosperity of its commerce ; but the ministers persisted in 
their language, and expressed a wish ‘ that they had not, on a 
supposed confidence of the power of the Governor of Calcutta 
over the people of Bombay, su.spended hostilities, and thereby, 
at an enormous expense, maintained a vast army inactive, with 
which they should otherwise long since have settled the business.’ 
They demanded the immediate surrender of the delinquent 
Rugoba, and the entire restoration of the territory occupied by 
the Bombay Government since the commencement of the war, 
on which they would, as a^avour to the Governor-General, agree 
to jmy twelve lacks of rupees, in order to reimburse the East 
India Company for the expenses incurred by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. They .seconded their arguments with threats, and mistook 
the mild remonstrances of the envoy for timidity. Colonel 
Upton, conceiving the negotiation at an end, expre.s,sed this opuiion 
to the' Governor-General an<l Council in a letter, dated 7th 
February, when they immediately determined to support the 
cause of Rugoba with the utmost vigour. They prepared troops 
for embarkation, ordered a large supply of treasure to be trans¬ 
mitted to Bombay, and directed troops to be sent from Madras. 
They wrote letters to Rugoba, to Nizam AUy, and Hydor ; and 
endeavoured in the same manner to induce Moodajee Bhonslay, 
Mahadajee Sindia, and Tookajee Holkar to embrace their cause, 
or at all events to engage their neutrality. 

The favourable change in the sentiments of the Benga 
Government towards hirnself reached Rugoba almost ^ soon as 
it got to Bombay, and raised his spirits and expectations ; but 
the ministers, almost immediately after they had cairied their 
menaces to the highest pitch, acceded at once to the greater part 
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Colonel Upton’s original demands ; and beforo accounts had 
time to reach Calcutta that the negotiation was broken off, the 


treaty of Poorundhur was settled. It was signed on the 1st 
March, and consisted of nineteen articles, but two of them were 
afterwards erased by mutual consent, and an additional clause 
signed. The treaty was made by Lieutenant-Colonel Upton on 
the part of the Company’s Government, and by Sukaram Bappoo 
and Nana Furnuwees on that of the Peishwa’s ; but the titles 
of Rao Pundit Purdhan are only mentioned in the treaty, the 
name of the Peishwa having been omitted. 


The substance of the articles was a general peace between 
the English East India Company and the Mahrattas. falsetto 
to be retained or restored at the pleasure of the Governor-General 
and Council; if restored the Peishwa’s government agreed to 
lelinquish teiTitory worth three lacks of rupees of aimual revenue 
as an ecpiivalont. To this exchange the Supreme Government 
could not be expected to accede, although Nana Furnuwees 
afterwards protended that it liad been preferred with perfect 
oonhdence as a cpiestjon of equity, from a reliance upon tlie 
justice of Mr. Hastings. All claims on the rovonno of tho city 
of Baroaeh, together with territory in it.s neighbourhood, produc¬ 
ing three lacks of rupees, were ceded, as the treaty states, ‘ by 
way of friendship to the English Comimny.’ Twelve lacks tif 
rupees were also yieldeil in payment of the expenses incurred by 
tlie Bombay Govoriiment. Tho cessions mado by Fulih Sing 
Gaokwar wwe to be restored to him, provided it could be proved 
that he had no authority to make such alienations without the 
consent of the Peishwa’s govenunoiit. The treaty between the 
Bombay Government and Rugoba was formally annulled. The 
English troops to return to tlieir garrisons, and the arm}- of 
Rugoba to be disbanded within a month. A general amnesty 
to be proclaimed to all the followers of Rugoba, four only excepted, 
whom the ministers luiew to be particularly implicated in the 
inui’der of NaiTaiii Rao. If Rugonath Rao should refuse to 
disband his anny, the English agreed not to assist him. On 
condition of his assenting to the prescribed terms, the Peishwa 
and his ministors consented to afford him an establishment of 
one thousand horse, to allow him two hundred domestics, to be 
chosen by himself, ami to pay him twenty-five thousand rupees 
monthly for Ws (^ther expenses, but his residence was fixed at 
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opergaoin on the Godavery. It was particularly specified 
that no assistance should be afforded to Rugonath Rao, or to 
any subject or servant of the Peishwa who should excite disturb¬ 
ance or rebellion in the Mahratta dominions. The treaties of 
1739 and 1756, and all other agreements not suspended or 
dissolved by the present articles, were confirmed. It was mutually 
agreed to assist the crews and restore the wrecks and cargoes of 
vessels of the respective nations tlirown on each other’s coasts. 

Nothing could exceed the disappointment of the Bombay 
Government when they learnt the terms of the treaty. They 
seemed to consider their own interest and dignity sacrificed to a 
jealous assumption of authority. They had no power to protest, 
and could thereforo only vent their indignation by entering dis¬ 
sents on tlieir own records against almost ©very article, with the 
view of ultimately submitting theii’ objections to the Court of 
Directors. They certainly had cause for irritation in the mamier 
in which their conduct had been condemned and their power in a 
great degree suspended ; but they seem to have been determined 
to find objections, and even petulantly hinted that Colonel 
Upton must have been in bodily fear, or he never would have 
consented to terms so derogatory to the English nation: they, 
liowever, ‘ with more propriety ask. Who is this Rao Pundit 
Purdhan ? why is his name omitted ? if Colonel Upton has had 
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proof of the legitimacy of the child, said to bo the son of Nairain 
Rao, why is that circumstance left in doubt ? or if not proved, 
wliy is Rugonath Rao, the rightful Peishwa, wholly excluded ? ’ ^ 
Rugoba could never entirely comprehend the natui'e of the 
interference on the part of the Governor-General and Council ; 
but under a supposition that it arose from their deeming the 
advantages lie had granted inadequate, he proposed not only 
to confirm the treaty of 8ui’at by a new agreement with the 
Bengal Government, but with the single exception of Viziadroog 
(Gheriah) to cede the whole Concan, to put the Company’s troops 
in possession of one of the passes in the Ghauts, to purchase 
annually ten lacks of rupees' w^orth of their wmollens and metals, 
at an advance of fifteen per cent, on the prime cost including all 


1 Although the circunistance is nowhere explained by the Mahrattaa, 
the omission, on the part of the ministers, of the name of Mahdoo Rao 
Narrain was most likely a precaution, as in case of the child’s death 
it probably was their intention to get Gunga Bye to adopt a son. 
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arges ; lie also proposed that they should unite to subdue 
Nizam Ally ; and made several other offers of which, as none 
could be accepted, a furtlier enumeration is unnecessaiy; but one 
inducement was too remarkable to be passed over, as, with his 
Maliratta ideas, it must have appeared' irresistible. Rugoba 
offered to code ten per cent, of all the Jaghoers in the Maliratta 
empire; mcliiding, of course, the Maliratta possessions in the 
Deccan, and those of Holkar, Sindia, and Gaekwar in Hindoostan 
and Guzerat; which would have placed the East India Company, 
with respect to those Jagheers, x^i’^cisely on the footing of 
S urdcshmookli. 

Rugoba, on hearing of the terms stipulated for him by the 
treaty, declared that he would rather maintain the war himself 
than submit to them. He pretended to have received overtures 
from Bhowan Rao, Pritee Needhee, and Dhonsa,i one of the 
officers of Nizam Ally. Mahadajee Sindia had always sent the 
most friendly assurances to Rugoba, to w'hich he was induced 
partly from enmity to Sukaram Bappoo, but principally in order 
to preserve his own consequence and place himself as umpire 
between the Bramin factions ; a sit uation to wJiich Maliadajoo 
Sindia with remarkable political sagacity early as])med. After 
the terms of the treaty were promulgated ho continued an 
intercourse with Rugoba, not avowed, but sufficiently known to 
alarm the ministers ; Rugoba, however, whatever ho might 
pretend, was not deceived by these professions ; noiu^ of his 
Indian allies afforded him any substantial aid, excepting H>'der, 
who sent Jiim eighty thousand rupees as a present.^ 

The Bombay Government magnified everything tliat could 
tend to forward their own I'kfws or verify thoir pi'odictions. 
Instead of submitting as became them ; instead of using every 
endeavour to give effect to the spirit of the orders from the 
Supreme Government, and to a solemn eugagemetit under the 

1 rpiie bye-name by which Ibrahiin Beg, Zufur-ud-dowlah Sahit 
T was best known. Dhorma is the Hiiidoostanee name for one 

the drums usuaUy carried by parties of horse. 

2 f area sums are said to have boon sent by Ryder Ally to Rugoba, 

> t ftxcent the 80,000 rupees above mentioned, no other money 
out ® ^ Bombay Records to have been received, and it could 

appeaj. y 0 e^ct.ped the vigilance of that Govorninent at a time 

when they had the greatest difficulty in supplying even a pittance 
to Rugoba. 
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*^constitute(l authorities of their country, every symjitoiri of coin- 
motion, and every prospect of obstructing the treaty of Poorund- 
hur, was hailed with a satisfaction which they had the caution 
not to express, but scarcely the decency to conceal. 

An impostor, already mentioned, who had assumed the name 
of Sewdasheo Chimnajee, eight or nine years after the battle of 
Panniput, was made prisoner dui’ing the lifetime of Mahdoo 
Hao, and after being confined in different places, was finally 
delivered over to the custody of Ramchundur Naik Paranspey, 
Soobehdar of Rutnaguiry in the Concan. Paranspey, perceiving 
tlie distracted state of affairs at Poona, the dissensions among 
the heads of the state, and the probability of attaining a sover¬ 
eignty for himself, released his prisoner and proclahnod liiiii as 
Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, unjustly imprisoned by the traitorous 
ministers. The impostor is known to liave been a Kanoja 
Brainin from Hindoostan, a man of some abilities, and of the 
same cost as the famous Kuvee Kulus of Sumbhajee. His story 
obtained immediate credence, and the Bombay Government, to 
whom he very soon sent wukeels and addressed letters, received 
the overtures of Suddaha, as they called him, with complacency, 
and were evidently hopeful that this fresh insurrection would 
work in their favour. 

Rugoba, from the date of the treaty, was allowed the space of 
one month to disband his army, a period which was afterwards 
prolonged, but perceiving that there was no immediate chance 
of inducing the Governor-General to assist him, he asked and 
obtained an asyliun from the Bombay Government in Surat, 
where he w^as admitted with merely his baggage and two hundred 
domestics. From Smat he appealed to the Court of Directors, 
and following the example of his brother Ballajee Rao, addressed 
a letter to the King of England. Colonel Upton remonstrated 
against the breach of treaty occasioned by the protection afforded 
to Rugoba. The Bombay Goveriunent declared it no breach of 
the treaty : they justified their conduct on a former letter from 
Bengal, dated in tlie preceding October, which permitted them 
to affoi'd an asylinn to Rugoba in case his personal safety should 
be endangered ; and they declared that nothing but ahsoluto 
necessity should compel them to give up the unfortunate man 
to his persecutors ; tiiat Colonel Upton must know little of 
Asiatics in the situation of the ministers, if he was not aware 
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until they had rid themselves of so just an object of,dread 
they would never consider themselves safe, and that common 
humanity, as well as the la%v of nations and good policy, dictated 
the propriety of what they had done, even if unsupported by 
authority from Bengal. 

The army of Rugoba, before it disbanded, encamped, for a 
short time after the final period allowed had expmed, close to 
Surat, waiting, as they said, for the payment of their arrears. 
Hurry Punt Phurkay in a letter to Poona intimated his intention 
of attacking them ; but from the position in which they were 
allowed to remain he could not but apprehend that the English 
intended to support them. The Bombay Govermnent, on the 
plea of apprehending danger from the contiguity of the contending 
Mahratta armies, but in reality to await events, threw their 
field army into Surat and Baroach. 

It was ill vain that Colonel Upton complamed, or the ministers 
threatened, in consequence of these proceedings ; the Bombay 
Govenunent paid little attention to the one, and they treated 
the other with scorn ; they expressed their astonishment and 
surprise that the envoy of the British nation should sulfer the 
Mahratta mimstei»s to declare that they should be induced to 
follow the example of Hyder, who had secured a peace on terms 
very honotirable to himself, and that, in case of a renewal of the 
war, they would carry fire and sword to every part of the Com¬ 
pany’s possessions in India. Such a menace was indeed derogatory 
to the British character and highly discreditable, not to Colonel 




Upton, but to those of his nation who by a pervei-se conduct 
provoked the threat, and compelled tlieir envoy to admit that 
the measui'es they pursued woi'o not regulated iu that spirit of 
good faith which should certainly have actuated them from the 
moment a treaty was concluded. 

The language used in vindication of the protection affordcKi 
to Ru'^oba was specious. The measxue had its supporters in the 
Conned at Bengal, but the majority condemned it, as well as 
the pernicious nature of the opposition which was practised by 
the Bombay Government. 

Mr Hastings, although ho ratified the act of his envoy, did 
not approve of the treaty of Poorundluir, as terms more suitable 
might have been obtained. Several of the articles wore certainly 
far from specific, the ministers afterwards took every 
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opportunity, not merely of putting the most constrained inter¬ 
pretations on doubtful passages, but of contravening what they 
must have known was really intended in the articles to which 
they had subscribed. The consequence was, that though 
hostilities had ceased, peace could not be considered as estabhshed. 

Whilst affairs were in this xmsettled state a dispatch was 
received at Bombay, on the 20th August, from the Court of 
Directors, dated 5 th April, 1776 , in which they approved, ‘ under 
every circumstance,’ of the treaty of Surat; and recommended 
that the Bombay Government should retain possession of the 
dlsti-icts ceded. It being likewise known that prior to the date 
of that dispatch the Court of Directors had received mformation 
pf Colonel Upton’s being depiited to treat with the ministers, 
the President and Council of Bombay at first came to a resolution 
of keeping pos.session of all such districts as were not given up. 
This determination was tantamount to a renewal of the war, and 
several of the members, stating their belief that very great com¬ 
motions were about to take place, in which then’ own safety 
would require them to bear an active part, expressed their 
satisfaction at having obtained tliis sanction to their measures, 
and recommended a vigorous prosecution of their former inten- 
tioas. But Mr. Draper, who was not present at the first consulta¬ 
tion, entered a dissent, which gave a different interpretation to 
the Court’s dispatch and induced the Govermnent to alter their 
resolution. Mr. Draper was of opinion that the Court of 
Directors only meant that they should retain possession whilst 
the negotiation by Colonel Upton was pending, but that after a 
treaty was concluded under the sanction of the Governor-General 
and Council, it could never be intended that the terms should 
not be exactly fulfilled. 

The Court of Dnectors could not be insensible to the advantage 
of a supreme authority hi India ; but the control over themselves, 
established by the new Act of Parliament, had not perhaps quite 
ceased its operation on their minds ; their feelings were enlisted 
against the hmovation, and the natural bias, occasioned by a 
prospect of great advantages on the West of India from the 
treaty with Rugonath Rao, pre\ented their fully perceiving the 
dangerous tendency of supportmg men the situation of the 
Bombay Government. They might have withdrawn censui'e from 
them, and condemned the precipitancy of the Governor-General 
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.ouncil, but they should have supported constituted authority 
and insisted on an adlierence to one plan and one interest. The 
Court, by their approval of the first measures of the Bombay 
Government, encouraged the members to persevere in their covert 
opposition when the circumstances, by the conclusion of the 
treaty of Poorundhur, were entirely changed 
Before the opening of the season the pretended Suddaba was 
at the head of twenty thousand men and had got possession of 
jvards of twenty forts in the Concan. A very gre^t proportion 
of the vulgar among the Maliratta population, with whom 

Zi e'' 1?"' . believed 

that he was the- real Sewdasheo Chimnajee, and the Bombay 

Goveriunont were equally convinced of the reality. They coun- 

surgeons to attend ““y potmltted one of their 

pay his respects. After waited upon him to 

the greater part of the ConcaZ^^^*^ possessed himself of 

month of October t was ^ 

his troops were temporarily checked w?'* Ghaut, and 

himself with spirit and speedily carried tlirpasl^ 

Rajmachee shortly after sent him offers of submLssion Pro 
tended overtures of accommodation were made to him'bv tot 
ministers, by which he was for a short time amused imt;i 
Patell, one of Sindia’s officers, and Bhew Itoo PJuinsay came 
suddenly upon hun in the neighbourhood of Rajmachee wZ 
us whole force fled precipitately into the Concan, closely pursu!d 
by iSmdia s troops. Some of the insurgents were sheltotJt 7 
the walls of Taimah, and the impostor havimr omK 
Bellapoor fled to Bombay, where he would liave beerT* it 
to land, but as Mr. Hornby was absent on Salsetto at tir r 
the pretended Sewdasheo Rao, who probably judged it t T"’ 
to make another effort before finally abandoning his ^ 
excused himself from landing, promi.sed to come back ou^\*i^' 
return of Mr. Hornby, and repaired to Kolabah. On his arrival ' t 
that 2^1aco he was seized and confined by Rughoojee Angria t 
whom the Bombay Government made an unsuccessful appUcalio^ 
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1 Letter from Dr. Blakeman who saw the action. 
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Tor his release; but Angria conveyed him as a prisoner to 
Poona, where lie was bound to the foot of an elephant and 
trampled to death.' 

The countenance shown to the impostor naturally occasioned 
complaints from tlie miai.ster.s,2 but their remonstrances became 
still more strong when they received information that Rugo- 
nath Rao liad on the 11th November repahed to Bombay,^ 
where he had been received, and an allowance settled upon him 
of ten thousand rupees a month. Rugonath Rao had in the 


The Bramina of Poona have two storioa respecting the fate of 
this criminal, both intended as apologies for the execution of a Braniin 
under a Bramin government. One is, that the impostor was not a 
Brumin, hut a goldsmith ; and the other is, that he was secretly 
removed anrl immured in a dungeon at Ahmednugur, where he was 
starved to death, and a condemned criminal, by trade a goldsmith, 
substituted to deceive the populace. Starvation, insuOicient, un¬ 
wholesome food, and a damp dungeon was really the dreadful execu¬ 
tion frequently reserved for Bramins, and practised by the Bramin 
government by way of evading the inexpiable sin of depriving one 
of that sacred class of life. Amongst other stories, raised by the 
Peishwas to prejudice the vulgar against the race of Sivajee, it was 
j)retend6d that the boon of the goddess Bhowanee, the truth of wluch 
no one could deny, wln’cli granted the Mahratta sovereignty to his 
lineal descendants for t venty-seven generations, liad been taken 
away because bivajeo killed two Bramin spies with his own hand, 
having shot them witli arrows, by means of that imerring aim which 
was one of the gifts of the goddess, and impiously hit them in the 
forehead, right tlirough tlie distinguishing mark of their cast. 

2 [A letter from the Peshwa to Colonel Upton, received on Novem¬ 
ber 19, 1776, began as follows : ‘ I have just now heard that Rag- 
hunath Rao arrived at the port of Bombay on the 28th of Ramzan, 
and the Governor of that plaeo gave him an asylum in the said port. 
He, also, before gave protection in the above port and Salsette to 
the followers of the seditious Sadashivrao with elephants, liorses, and 
baggage belonging to the Sarkar. These actions are very foreign to 
the meaning of the treaty under the Company’s seal, concluded by 
you between the Sarkar and all the English.’ (Forrest’s Selections 
(MarathCi Series), 1885, i. 286.)] 

® [Raghunath Rao, dui’ing his sojourn in Bombay, ' fixed his resi¬ 
dence on Malabar Hhl, where he built a lofty, habitable tower, since 
removed. Ibe habit occasionally of passing tlirough the 

cleft (i.e. the > at Malabar Point) ; and being a Brahman of con¬ 
siderable piety, was doubtless much benefited by suen regeneration.’ 
(Moor, Fanthioyi dgjo)^ 897.) Possibly Raghunath Riio 

sought, by paBsing through the .sacred orifice, to clorn.se himself from 
the stain of in the murder of the Peshwa Nardyan Rao. 

The ruins of tower in r(>si<lod are mentioned by Maria 

Graham in her Journal oj a Hr.sHlcncc in India (1811). | 
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of August refused a fresli offer of five lacks of rupees 
annually, with permission to reside at Benares, which was made 
through Colonel Upton ; and it appeared that he had quitted 
Surat as if he had intended to jf)in the pretended Sowdashoo 
Rao but having been obliged to seek shelter in the fort of 
Tarrapoor, he requested the commander of one of tlio Com¬ 
pany’s cruisers to give hun a passage to Bombay, which the 
officer did not consider it proper to refuse. 

At last. Colonel Upton having received an order of recilll from 
Bengal, and the Bombay Government havmg been directed to 
send a resident envoy to Poona, Mr. Mostyn was selected by them 
for this purpose. The ministers objected to that gentleman’s 
appointment, as they conceived that he was the person who 
suggested the capture of Salsette and that he wa.s their enemy, 
but this objection was overruled. 

A.D. 1777. —Mr. Mostyn was of opinion that the Poona 
ininistere were able to mahitain. themselves in power, that the 
object of the British Government .should therefore bo directed 
to keep well with them whilst they could support an efficient 
authority. He appears to have had a sincere desire to fulfil the 
conditions of the treaty, and to settle every point hi an equitable 
manner, but the ministers were prejudiced against him, and he 
was determined to uphold the dignity of his situation. Ho 
repaired to Poona about the middle of March, and immediately 
entered upen the adjustment of the articles, which remained 
nearly in the same unsettled state as when the treaty was 
signed. 

It was evident that ‘ a country of three complete lacks of 
rupees,’ as expressed in the treaty, meant territory producing 
annual’ly a revenue amountmg to three lacks of rupees complete ; 
but the Persian wor<i ICumal. or Kamil,' which was employed to 

1 r ln,nn. Kamil or Kamal, means complete or standard assessment. 
T„ R«nval the term usually denotes the settlement .undo by Akbar’s 
in ^ 1 , jj, Madras it was applied to the assessment 

"'f"thn“^revenue of the Northern Circars made about A.n. 1512-70 ; 
°f nne subsequently fromed about 1684-7 for the whole of the 
2,“° * the nrinciples of Todar Mall’s assessment. In Khandosh 
Deccan denotes the highest rate which any village hud been 

imv although this not infrequently fell short of the estimated 
mnfal cnlculatsd nt nn earlier date. (Wilson’s (Uommj, p. 229.) 

See also B.G. siii-Pt-ii- 
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iress complete, is also a revenue term which, though variously 
explained, may be said to signify the highest assessment ever 
known to have been fixed; and to this interpretation the 
ministry adhered, although the Bombay government offered to 
accept the cession at an average of a certain number of years. 

The article in regard to Futih Sing Gaekwar was artfully 
designed on the part of the ministers to induce the Gaelvwar to 
declare, not only his dependence on the Peishwa, but liis having 
no right to make any alienation, or to conclude any treaty without 
the exj^ress approbation of the Mookh Purdhan. Futih Sing 
readily aclmowledged his dependence ^ ; but, as he perceived the 
design of the ministers, he evaded the other concessions, and 
claimed restitution from tho Bombay Government, not as the 
ministers wished, but because Rugonath Rao had failed to 
perform the agreement for which the cessions were made ; these 
and some other points continued in dispute ; the ministers 
offered to settle five lacks of rupees to bo paid annually to Rugoba 
through the Governor-General and Council, provided he would 
retire to Benares. But a new impediment soon presented itself. 

The mere suspicion of a French intrigue always awakened the 
most active vigilance of the English Government in India, and 
an ostensible agent of France, received with distinction by the 
ministem at Poona, a distinction more pointedly marked by 
studied neglect towards the British envoy, aroiLsed the attention 
of the Govoriu)r-Gon<*ral; and as a war with France was expected 
the circumstance naturally excited very considorahlo unxiot 3 \ 

A Froiich merchant sliip arrived at Ghoul© in tli© middle of 
March with a cargo consisting of military and marine stores, 
cloth, and other staples of European exportation. From that 
ship several Frenchmen landed and proceeded towards Poona. 
One of the strangers had announced himself as ambassador from 
the Coui't of France, and in that character he was received by the 
Mahratta comt in the beginning of May.‘^ But before entering 
on the object or proceedings of this mission, which are interwoven 


* Til is acknowledgement on the part of Futih Sing was not an 
admission that he luid no right to alienate the districts; one of the 
agreements produced by the ministers rather inferred that tho (^aok- 
war’s share of Guzorat was at his own disposal. 

2 Bombay Kooords, and the Sixth Report of the Committee of 
Secrecy, from which last, foj. ensuing five years, there is very 
complete information on fm- British govornment concerned. 
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with the progress of the British nation in India, and ai’e reserved 
for a future chapter, it is requisite to mention a few cu-cuinstances 
relative to Mahratta history, both to account for what may 
immediately follow, and to preserve a Imk in the chain of other 
events which will be explained at a future period. 

(A.D. 1776 .)— Tlie peace of Poorundhm- was of the greatest 
consequence to the ministers, and the suppression of the insur¬ 
rection under the pretended Sewdasheo Rao added materially 
to the stability of their government; they detached Bhew Rao 
Yeswunt Phansay into the Concan, who speedily reduced the 
forts garrisoned by the forces of the late insurgent; but their 
affairs to the southward were in a less prosperous state. Hyder 
had occupied the whole of the Peishwa’s districts south of the 
Toongbuddi’a ; Bellary, in possession of a chief originally under 
the authority of Busalut Jimg, had been taken by treachery ; 
Gootee, after a respectable defence, was also acquired in a dis- 
uiable manner, and Moorar Rao Ghorepuray was shamefully 
immui-ed m the noxious atmosphere of an unhealthy hill-fort, 
where he penshod. Under a protended autlmrity freun Rugonath 
Rao,' Hyder advanced for the purpose of taking possession of the 
whole Maihratta country to the sootliward of the Kistna; and 
before the rains of 1776 he had pushed liis conquests as far as 
the territory of the Nabob of Savanoor, but withdrew the gi'eator 
part of his an^y to the south of tlie Totrngbuddia rluring tho 
monsoon. The ministers sent a smaU force under Koneir Punt 
Putwurdhun to di'ive Hydor’s garrison from Savanoor ; but his 
troops were defeated, and Pandoorung Pmit Put\vur-dhun,= the 
second in command, was taken prisoner by Mohurnmud Ally 
and Bajee Punt Biu-way ’ ; the former, one of Hyder s officora, the 
latter, tlie agent of Rugoba in command of a body of auxiliary 
Mahrattas/ who acted in concert with Hyder's troops. In the 
ensning season the troops of Nizam Ally, under Ibrahim Bog 

1 Colonel Wilks mentions that Hyder sent Rugonath Rao sixteen 
lacks of rupees at different periods. I can only find 24,000 pagodas, 
and, as before romarked, I scarcely think that such receipts could 
have escaped the notice of the Bombay (government. 

2 Father of the present CluntainLin Rao. 

3 He was a near connexion of Rugonath Rao by his first wife 
whose sui’name was Burway [Barve]. Aiiimdee Bye, his second wife’ 
was of the family "f Ofk [Oke]- 

* Mahratta MSS. Wilks. 
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^lionsa), and those of the jMahratta ministers imder Pmeshram 
Bhow Putwurdhun, took the field for the purpose of co-operating 
against Hyder ; but the foiTner was bribed, and the latter re- 
crossed the Kistna without risking an action. Hurry 
(1777.) Punt Phurkay, after the rains of 1777, was detached 
into the Carnatic with the greater part of the disposable 
force, but met with no success. Mannajee Phakray, who had 
joined the army of the Poona ministry after the tropps of his 
master Rugoba were disbanded at Surat, was induced by Bajee 
Punt Burway to unite with Hyder, and many of the Maluatta 
Mankurees had engaged to accompany him ^ ; but Hurr}’^ Punt 
d« foated a part of the scheinu for cormpting his army by an 
able retreat,- and shortly after extinguished the treacherous 
intrigues of his officers by seizing Yeswunt Rao Manay, the 
Deslirnookh of Muawar, a powerful chief, and blowing him from 
a gun.3 But, besides the war with Hyder, other disturbances 
to the southward demanded the attention of the ministers. 

Sumbhajee, Raja of Kolapoor, the last of the lineal descendants 
of the great Sivajee, died in December, 1760, without issue. About 
two years afterwards his widow, Jeejee Bye, adopted £is her 
husband’s heir a boy named Sivajee, the son of Shahjee Bhonslay, 
Pat ell of the village of Kanwut in the disti-ict of Indapoor, and 
having placed him on the nuisnud, conducted the affairs of the 
principality in liis name. * Groat irregularities took place during 
the ruinority of Sivajee, both by sea and land. XMracy prevailed 
to an extent before uiiknown on the coast, which induced the 
English to send an exj ^idition in 1765, and reduce both Mai wan 
and Jlaireo, the forimu* belonging to Kolapoor and tile latter tO 
Saw'imtwareo. The reigning Peishwa, Mahdoo Rao Bullal, was 
exasperated against Kolapoor, both on account of plundering 
incursions into liis teiiitories and the hereditary connexion 
which the Kolapoor state maintained with the Nizam. In order 
to circumscribe it.s power and pimish its aggressions, Mahdoo Kao 

> Mahratta MSS. 

2 Wilks. Hyder himself, m a letter to the Bombay Government, 
the known friends of Rugoba, gives Hurry Punt no credit for 

but tokes abundance to hiiunclf, by representing it ay a victory 
be bad gained. [The letter from Haidar AlT to the President' of the 
Gminoil, dated January 9, 1778, will b«' found in FoiTest’s 
{^(udtlia iSeries) j i- 3t)8.) 

Midiratta MSS. 
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—spossessed the Raja of several districts, and added them to the 
Jagheer of his own relations, the family of Putwurdhun •- but 
during the late distm-bances the Kolapoor state, havmg embraced 
the cause of Rugonath Rao, recovered the districts, aud one of 
the ministenal officers named Ramchundur lluiry, in attempting 
to re-occupy them was defeated by Yessajeo Sindia, an officer of 
the Raja. Mahadajee Sindia was thoroforo sent to support 
Ramchundur Hurry, and succeeded m restoring order, 
n^’^' the meantime Hyder reduced Kopaul and 

Buliadur Benda, and m the end of April formed the siege of 
Dharwar. Hurry Punt proceeded to Merich, apparently with 
die design of forming a junction with Mahadajee Sindia at 
Kolapoor, and advancing in concert to attack Hyder. Nothing 
cou e more distant from thoii' real intentions • but the 

it ! aud as Hmry Punt’.s Irir ^ytler fully believed 

upon, the former fore.saw tlmr^ depended 

the Toongbuddra as soon as the^RT'l compelled to recross 
He therefore used every endeavour advanced, 

but Hui-ry Punt pretended to be hittexibloTnuiT'HvXi"'»i“<'j'j‘'" ’ 
a large sum of money,* and purchased the return of'the Mah'rattiw 
to their capital, a measure which on their part had beconie 
absolutely necessary ; and on this occasion Hyder was outwitted 
This artifice on the part of Hurry Punt is comiected with ' 
stroke of policy wliich ranks high in Hramiu estimation, and wh' h 
will uppoar irx the co\u'8e of oiii’ narrative ; but iu the rneantin^ 
that we may not lose sight of the other Mahratta authoritie 
following more interesting events, it may be mentioned 
X.)ugoarit prince, Jiaiii Itaja. worn out with years and i f ^ 
died at Satara on the 12th December, 1777. Dliow 
Pritee Needhee, also died about tlie same time, and 
by his son, Pureshram Sree Nowass, the present Pritee Needh« 
bom on the day of his father’s death. 


In regard to affairs in Berar it has been already shown that 
Moodajeo, after the fall of Sabajee in 1776, was acknowledged 
regent. But Ibraliiin Beg (Dhoasa), the iutunate friend of 
8abajee, was sent by Nizam Ally, as was pretended, to avenge 

1 Mahratta MSS. I could not discover the amount in the a+nf 
accounts, nor is the sura specified in the Mahratta inanuscripta 
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fate, but ill fact to take advantage of a strong party against 
Moodajee, who, conscious of inability to oppose the force sent 
against him, surrendered the forts of Gawelgurh, Nurnalla, 
Manikdroog, and Chunderpoor, as the price of peace. Nizam 
Ally, however, restored those forts shortly afterwards, on the 
occasion of his coming to Elichpoor, when Moodajee, accompanied 
by his son Rughoojeo, Sena Sahib Soobeh, manifested the 
humblest submission, entered into an agreement of faithful co¬ 


operation, and bound himself to suppress the depredations of the 
Goands,^ who were at that time troublesome in the districts of 
Nizam Ally. A like submissive demeanour towards the Poona 
Durbar, and a bond for the payment of ten lacks of rupees, 
obtained a confirmation of the regency, tlu'ough the favour of 
Nana Furnuwees. Sabajeo had always kept a wukoel at Calcutta ; 
and the same custonv was observed by Moodajee, as it was con¬ 
venient on ar-oount of his possessions inKuttack. ThoGovemor- 


1 A savage race inhabiting the wilds of Gondwaneh. [The Gonda 
(Goands) are the most important non-Aryan or Dravidian forest- 
tribe of India. In 1911 they numbered three millions, of whom more 
than two millions inhabit the Satpura plateau in the Chhindwara, 
Betul, SeonI, and Mandla Districts, and the inaccessible hill-ranges 
in the Chhattisgarh and Chanda Districts of the Central Provinces. 
The name of the tribe is probably a Telugu corruption of Khond— 
another large forest-tribe wliich may originally have formed one 
tribe with the Gonds, and have.obtained a separate name and language 
after the tribe migrated north into the Central Provinces and Orissa 
from its original home in South India. By the fourteenth century 
Gond kingdoms had be<m cstabliHh<Ml in parts of the Central Provinces, 
the Gdnds liaviiig probaVily suV)verted the former Rajput dynasties 
between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, when Muhammadan 
invasioiiB had weakened the central power of the Hindus. The Gond 
States were governed tolerantly and beneficently, but could not 
combine for defence, so that in the eighteenth century the plain 
country fell an easy prey to the invading Maratlias. Under Maratha 
treatment the Gonds lost their civilization and became cruel and 
treacherous savages; but after the introduction of British rule they 
settled down and became timid and inoffensive labourers. The Gonds 
proper have two aristocratic sub-divisions, the Raj-Gonds, or land- 
holding class, and the Khatolaa ; but a number of separate functional 
castes have developed out of the tribe. The tribe is organized on a 
totemistic basis, and supplies evidence of survivals of the Matriarchate, 
of marriage by capture, and of service for a wife (cf. the case of Jacob 
and Rachel). The Gonds worship village godlings presiding over 
crops and disease, their ancestors, and the weaijon.^ and creatures 
of the chase. ^ account, see Russell, T. and V.CJ.P. 

vol. iii ; also Sleeman, Rambles^ &c., ed. V. A. Smith (1916), pj). 
xxiii, (18, 102, ei passim.)] 
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oneral, however, both misunderstood the relative situation of 
Moodajee in the Mahratta empire, and over-estimated liis 
power. 

Futih Sing Gaekwar in February, 1778. after having paid up 
arrears, ten and a half lacks of rupees of tribute, one lack as a 
present 'to Sukaram Bappoo and Nana Furnuwees, besides an 
offering to the state of five laclcs of rupees, i was appointed Sena 
Khas Kheyl. 

Ram Raja, a short time before liis death, had adopted the 
son of Trimbulijee Raja Bhonslay, a Patell of the village of 
AVawee and a descendant of Witoojee, the brother of Mallojee 
and uncle of Shahjee, the father of the great Sivajee. Trimbukjee 
Raja commanded a body of two hundred horse,'with which his 
son served as a Sillidar, when selected as heir to a throne and 
tenant of a prison. He was styled Shao Maharaj. During the 
time of Ballajee Bajee Eao it had been artfully contrived that 
there were only a few families, old but of no power, with whom 
R • Ts f could intermarry. To this day the 

Tif by a marriage 

with .the daughter of Nimbalkur and of Jadow, although from 

them Sivajee was descended in the maternal lino. This artifice 

which may have been managed by bribing the Oopadheeas and 

Shastrees, explains the reason why it is scarcely known that Shao 

was married in Aurungzebo’s camp to a daughter of Sindia of 

Kunneirkheir. 

Records of facts, except receipts and accounts in their own 
favour, would often have proved inconvenient to faithless 
shifting, time-serving Bramins ; but it is not improbable that 
their prejudico against all other historical record may originate 
in causes of very remote date, connected with the foundation f 
their religious institutions. ^ 


^ Poona State Accounts. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


FliOM A.D. 1777 TO A.D. 1779. 

A.D. 1777. — On tlie 10th of October, 1777, Mr. Hornby, in a 
minute of Council, entered on a review of the Mahratta affairs, 
and roinarkfl, ‘ that tliey were fast verging to a period which 
muat compel the Kiigliah nation either to take some active and 
decisive part in them, or relinquish for ever all hopes of bettering 
their own situation on the West of India.’ He laments the 
control by which the Bombay Presidency was fettered, remarks 
the secret divisions among the Mahratta ministers, the \dews of 
Sindia and Holkar to their own aggrandizement, the successes 
of Hyder, the defection of the Mahratta chiefs, and the demise 
of Gunga Bye, the young Peishwa's mother, who had been the 
cause of her own death. ^ 

The French ambassador was discovered to be an adventurer 
named St. Lubin,^ who, after imposing on the English Govemiuent 
at Madras, went home to France, where he so far succeeded in 
deceiving the French ministry as to obtain authority to proceed 
to Poohu and ascertain what advantages could be gained by 
an alliance with the Malu^attas. St. Lubin endeavoured to obtain 

^ This event, on which the X^rosidont ©xijressos some doubt, was 
really true; Gunga Bye was the cause of her own death, by having 
taken medicine for the purpose of concealing the conaoquence of lier 
illicit intercourse with Nana Furnuwees. 

2 [The exploits of St. Lubih are revealed in detail in letters from 
J. M»ulgott and W. Parinor, tv aci vaut of the Company, dated Noveni- 

her 9 and 11, 1777, rosponlively (Forrest, Selections (Mardlhd Series), 
1 . 291, 296). His main object was to establish a factory, sup¬ 
ported by a military force, at Poona, and to obtain a sea-port near 
Bombay. Had ho succeeded, the French might have regained iheir 
former importance in India, which had disappeared after the rapture 
of Ponclichnrry in 1761, while the Marathas aided by a European 
force and with European officers to drill their troops, would have 
proved a menace to peace both in the Deccan and Hindustan. The 
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le cession of tho port of Choule, witli tlio fort of Rewadunda ; 
and, in order to induce Nana Furnuwees to enter upon an offensive 
and defensive alliance, ho offered to bring two thousand five 
hundred Europeans to support tho ministry, to raise and discipline 
ten thousand Sepoys, and to furnish abundance of military and 
marine stores. He affected tho utmost liorror at the conduct of 
the English in supporting Rugoba ; a painting had been executed 
under his direction in France, to represent the cruel and bar¬ 
barous murder of Narrain Rao ; and tliis picture he exliibited 
himself before the Durbar in a burst of gi’icf, which drew tears 
from some of tho spectators, wliilst in others it excited ridicule 
or contenliit. A cheat in tho character of a European gentleman 
was now to the Mahrattas, but the discernment of Nana Furnu- 
woos could not have boon even temiiorarily obscured bv such 
superficial artifice, it is probable that, in tho groat encourago- 
nient he affected to give St. Liibin and in various petty rd3a 
offei^d to the British envoy, he had no other‘^objL tha. to 
excite the jealoasy of the English, ivithout being re of ti e 
dangerous nature of the experunent on which he ventL-ed 
Nana Furnuwees was mimical to all Em-c.-peans .• but the de.spTc: 
abJe conduct of St. Lubm must have tendod to lower tho FvJnvh 
nation both in his estimation and tiiat of tho Mahrattas in 
general. Mr. Bolts, oiiginally in tho ComjDany’s service in Ben¬ 
gal, who was in Poona at the same time as an avowed agent of 
tho house of Austria, rooeived no such civilities. Nana probablv 
perceived that St. Lubin was a fitter tool; and Mr. Bolts who 
was early dismissed, might have viewed that circumstance as 
coiupiiijiontary to his characier. Tho credulity which prevailed 
on the continent of Europe respecting India, and an uncommon 
plausibility of adciros.s, [lad enabled 8t. .Lubin to imtxiso on sevf'rt ] 
young men, one of them an Englishnuui and somo of them 
of good family iu France, whoin ho pf'rsuadcil to einl)arlv inWis 
enterprise. Jiut unprincipled men, liowevor siiperioi. they may 
fancy themselves, have generally foibles which spi'Oflilv diseovor 
their true character; and those of St. bubin so(mi to have ))(<cn 
egregious vanity and excessive irritability of temper. 


Hombay Govermnoni hud uu uitoiitiuii of poriailting * a ropotition of 

the scene of wars and intrigues formerly acted on the coast of Coro- 
maridol, which will cortainly ho fatal to iho influciU’O of tho English 
on this coast and may end in our total subversion.’ (Forrest, iSclec-'' 
tians [Mardihd. r/csb vol. i, p. xvii.)l 
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Most ot his companions were estranged from him ; suspicion 
soon brought on altercation, and St. Lubin would have murdered 
them 1 to prevent exposure in India and obstruction to his hopes 
from France, but they sought and obtained protection from 
Mr. Mostyn’s assistant, Mr. Lewis, during the absence of the 
former at Bombay.^ 

1 The attempt in one, instance is clearly proved ; he fired a brace 
of pistols, or\e after the other, at M. de Corcelle, within a few yards ; 
one ball penetrated his clothes, but missed him. 

2 Mr William Gamul Farmer, of the Bombay Civil Service, happened 

to bfat Poona for the benefit of his health, and took that, opportunity 
of aLertafning the views of the Frencli, which ho conunim.cated to 
the Governor, probably for his private inforniat.on, but as it contained 
usefS intelligence, it was put upon record ; the letter was dated Poona, 
1 It Novemter. 1777. ‘ This St. Lub.n is a most perfect adventurer, 

and 1 believe has cheated even the ministry of France m this business. 
Ko introduced himself to the confidence of Monsieur de Sartine, as 
to Indian matters, by a memorial he presented relative to this country, 
which Monsieur de Corcelle assures me he has frequently seen. In 
this memorial he has not forgot himself. He has made himself the 
generalissimo at one time of Hyder’s army, the very man who framed 
the treaty between him and the Mahrattas, for which he the next day 
received two lacks of rupees : but what chiefly introduced him to this 
business was his particular intimacy with the Raja of the Mahrattas. 
He was the constant companion of his children, used to learn them 
to ride in short he had not in the world a better friend than the Raja 
There certainly could not bo so fit a man in ^ MahraUa 

to sound the ground here to form an alliance ^ # 4.1 

state, if circumstances should prove favourable. ^ 

judge from tbm of what the character is capalile in tlio \tay of 

representation. ^ eeparatcly, I have examined all the 

Fronchmon with wliom wo liave yot hud connection, that is, Madjott, 
Monsieur de Corcelle, wlio was to have been made engineer by St. 
Lubin ; and Monsieur do Coronet, the captain of the ship, whom I 
found means to got to ea t soup with us. They are all in such a situa¬ 
tion with respect to Monsieur St. Lubin, that it is the first wish of 
their lives that he may prove totally a counterfeit, and not be sup¬ 
ported by the ministry of France ; for in fact their lives may perhaps 
depend on Lubin’s reality, and the justifying his conduct. I have 
turned the matter every way to persuade them tliat he was a counter¬ 
feit in order to fish out their arguments to the contrary ; but they 
are all perfectly convinced of the facts mentioned in Madjett’s letter. 
The captain of the ship confirmed tome repeatedly whatMadjett had 
often moritionod, tliat his owner had given him his orders relalivo 
to St Lubin, in consequence of recommendations from Monsieur do 
Sartine. They all agree perfectly with regard to the ideas entertained 
of him at Bourdeanx ; that it was first talked of sending out a body of 
nien under Monsieur Dumas. The fact of the intelligence the captain 
and supercargo ivcoivod at Cochin, of Lubin'e destination, the captoin 
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The encouragement given to St. Lubin by Nana Furnuwees 
might have had the effect of alarming tlio Bombay Government, 
and inducing them, in the subordinate situation they had been 
taught to consider themselves, to accept the stipulations of the 
treaty of Poorundhur, mider the disadvantages which the minis¬ 
ters would have imposed, had they not been miiformly supported 
by the Court of Directors. In a letter from that body of the 
16th April, 1777, which was received exactly seven months 
aftei-wards, and was a counterpart of a dispatch previously sent 
to tlie Bengal Government, a repetition of tlie approval of their 
conduct, and of regret at the gi’eat and unnecessary sacrifice 
made by the treaty of Poorundhur, was still more clearly expressed 
than in the preceding year. The Court, to be sure, repeat their 
determination to adhere to that treaty ; but should its conditions 


confirmod to me. Picot and Briancoiirt acknowledged him, and 
pone so far as to request the consulship of Choul. 
Ihe Count do Mendave, a man of good family in France, who has 
been seeking his fortunes in this coiuitry, and is now with Bu-sulut 
Jung, heard of him, has offered to join liim, and makes interest for a 
good employment under him ; you will observe. Sir, that although 
it seems de Belcombe disavows him as an amliussador from the king, 
yet he takes no effectual moasuros to remove him • and it it* a kmjwii 
fact that St. Lubin sent by a Frenchman a dispatch to Belcombe 
in the month of July or August li^t. They all perfectly agree in the 
circumstance of the summons given to attend at the Nanah’s to 
witness the* treaty. Nanah was sworn by his Bramin, and St. Lubin 
bv his Padre, and Nanah kept the book. Tlie dispatch of Monsieur 
Pascal du Santy to Surat, in order to carry from thence his dispatches 
for France, is certain. We have learnt by a rrenchraan, lately arrived 
here, that ho has been seen at Bnancourt s; his destination via Suez. 
This Frenchman says that he wanted to take his passage in an Englisli 
Snow, I suppose Barrington, but that it was refused, and he is now 
to go in a vessel belonging to a black man. 

‘ You see. Sir, how much Lubin lias at stake by the total defeat 
of all his schemes, perhaps the loss of life, or imprisonment, if these 
fellows find that he is an impostor ; everything, therefore, with him 
depends on his being able to persuade the mini.stcr to hurry out u 
body of men instantly on the receipt of his dispatches, or order them 
from the islands. I leave you. Sir, further to judge what he is capable 
of, when he has wrote that they are in perfect possession of the port 
and harbour of Choul ; and to make the possession more valuable, 
he wanted the gentleman who took the draft of it for him, to put 
seven fathom water whore there were only three and a half. The 
flourishing state of this country, the power of Nanah, the certain 
destruction of the English, the great advantage to France, all these 
he has dwelt on, is I am well assured, in a manner that cannot fail 
to make great impressions in France. 
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-n6t bo fulfilled by the ministers they authorize an alliance with 
Rugoba, on the terms of the treaty of Smat, which they con¬ 
sidered more for the honour as well as the advantage of the 
Company than that which was concluded by Colonel Upton. 

A.D. 1778. —In the meantime dissensions among the parties 
at Poona continued to increase. Nana Fiumuwees despised the 
abilities of his cousin, but with a Bramin’s caution he was at more 
pains to conceal his contempt than his enmity. Moraba was 
supported by all the partisans of Rugoba, particularly Buchaba 
Poorundhuree, Sukaram Hurry, Chintoo Wittul, and Wishnoo 
Nerhiu’. This faction gained Tookajeo Hoikar, wIio.sg defection 
from the cause of the ministers became avowed by his excusing 
himself when orders I to supporf Hurry Punt Phurkay in the 
Carnatic. The Ihiglish envoy attributijd the confidence he 
could peieeivo in Naiia to an assurance of support from France. 
Immediately after tlie death of Gunga Bye, Sukaram Bappoo 
began to be jealous of his hitherto humble colleague, and now 
united, Init cautiously and with no decision, in a plan for the 
restoration of Rugoba. Moraba made the proposal to Bombay, 
and requested that the Government would immediately bring 
Rugoba to Poona. Preparations were accordingly begun, and 
the President and Council determined to aflord their assistance 
without delay. Their resolve was approved by the Supreme 
Government; and it was determined at Bengal, in consequence 
of the wai’ in which they were about to engage on the west of 
India, as well as the apprehended schemes of the French in the 
same quarter, to support the Bombaj^ Presidency with six batta¬ 
lions of 8epoys and a proportionate artillery from the Bengal 
ostablishiaeiit, to which some cavalry w’cre afterwards added.^ 
This force was directed to assemble on the Jumna opposite to 
Kalpee ,• the command was given to Colonel Leslie, and he was 
directed to march across India towards Bombay, and place 
himself under the orders of that PrasidjOncy. 

1 [The approbation and support of the iSuprome Government were 
gained, after a stormy debate, only by the costing vote of Hastings# 
MeatJi-J. Frunois and Whoior condemned tlie resc lotions as illegal, 
unjust, and im])olitic. Hastings and Barwell argued that the emer¬ 
gency justified the illegality, that it was not contrary to the Treaty 
of l^uraadiiar, because the primdpal person with whom the treaty 
liad boon made had proposed it, and that it was not impolitifu because 
It would give the English permanent infiuence in the Maralha Empire, 
(Forrest, Selcclioud (Mardthd Serks)^ voi. i. pp. xvii, xviii.)! 
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But although the Bombaj^ Government agreed to aid the 
scheme of Moraba, it was with a proviso that Sukaram Bappoo, 
the principal authority in signing the treaty of Poorundhur, 
should state in writing that the invitation was made at his desire. 
This decided declaration 8ulvaram, unfortunately for himself, 
refused, and the plan was in consequence suspended, but it was 
the deliberate opinion of the Bombay Government that their 
own safety depended on their effecting a change in the Poona 
administration. The complex political machine which Nana 
Furnuwees managed on this emergency with consummate artifice, 
was at first a little deranged by a premature attempt to apprehend 
Moraba, who made his escape from Poona, This exposure would 
liavo discoiicortod most men; but Nana, through Sukaram 
Bappoo, persuaded his cousin to return, and it was agreed that 
a new ministry should be formed, including Moraba and Bujaba 
Pooriuidhureo ; but Bujaba was not so easily persuaded, and 
Sukaram Hurry nobly declared that nothing should ever induce 
him to abjui-o tho cause of a generous master who Jiad been his 
protector from youth to manhood ; that Rugonath Rao was a 
soldier ; and Nana a cunning, cowardly courtier. 

Moraba’s party, by the aid of Holkar’s troops, obtained the 
complete ascendancy ; and Nana, who was obliged to retire to 
Poorundhiu, pretended to acquiesce in the plan for conducthig 
Rugoba to Poona, on condition of obtaining security for himself 
and proj^rty. The Bombay Government again received notice 
to prepare ; but the weak Moraba imagined that he had attained 
liis object, and fancied himself at tho head of the administration. 
Nana affected his usual deference for Sukaram’s opinion, and was 
scrupulously respectful to his cousin. Consultations took place 
respecting the restoration of Rugonath Rao, and IMoraba began 
to perceive the force of Nana’s objections. Ho could not but 
recollect that when he was minister under Mahdoo Rao, the con¬ 
duct of Rugonath Rao had invariably tended to dissension, loss, 
or dishonour. He therefore, though still pretending to be dosii'ous 
of reinstating Rugoba, began to evade the question when 


pressed by his Bnglish friends. 

A majority of the Council in Bombay, seeing that their hopes 
from Moraba’s party had vanished, soothing IhomsolveH witli 
the hope of a continuance of peace with France, and wdth an idea 
of being able tlirough Moraba to destroy the influence of the 
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^Vench at Poona, came to a resolution on the 22d April of 
countermanding Colonel Leslie’s detachment; but on the 3d 
of the ensuing month they reversed this resolution, for reasons 
wliich will be explained, and dhccted Colonel Leslie to advance. 

Moraba had given Mr. Mostyn assui’ances that St. Lubin should 
be dismissed ; but his departure was delayed from day to day ; 
and it was soon discovered that St. Lubin, by Nana’s contrivance, 
had been able to persuade Moraba to enter into his views. But 
in effect, notwithstanding appearances, Nana Fm’nuwees, unless 
when under the immediate influence of fear, would have been 
the greatest obstacle to the French views had they ever attempted 
an establishment in the Mahratta country. His jealousy of 
Europeans would never have adrnitte<l a French force sufficiently 
strong even for the expulsion of the English from the small 
settlement of Bombay, unless he could have been certain of crush¬ 
ing them afterwards. Nana Furnuwees never entirely believed 
that St. Lubin could bring troops ; and one deception, which tlie 
impostor adopted to obtain credit, by writing to Goa and Damaiin 
for permission to pass two French regiments through the Portu¬ 
guese territories, seems only to have succeeded where he least 
wished it—with the English, by whom his letters were intercepted. 

All the events that have just been detailed had occurred bj- the 
time Mahadajee Sindia and Hurry Punt united at Morich. Both 
those officers were in Nana’s interests ; and the well-concerted plan 
of threatening Ilyder, diu^ing Nana’s danger, deceived both Jlyder ^ 
and Moraba; nor did Moraba awake from his dream of security 
until Hurry Punt and Mahadajee Sindia, arriving by different 
routes, united at Poorundhur on the 8th June. Nana reassumed 
his former power, occupied the pi-incipal passes in the country 
with his troops ; and through Sindia’s influence, seconded by a 
bribe of nine lacks of rupees, detached Holkar from the con¬ 
federacy. Moraba once more resorted to negotiation w’ith the 
English (the detail of which will require more particular notice), 
but the opportunity was lost. On the 11th July Moraba 
(July 11) was seized b}'^ a party of horse belonging to Mahadajee 
Sindia, and shortly after made over to Nana, by whom 
he was thrown into confinement in the fortres.s of Ahmednugur. 

' This circumstance, already noticed, is well known in the Mahratta 
country, but is not mentioned in any English record, and has escaped 
the notice of Colonel Wilks. 
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whole of his party were arrested except Sukaram Bappoo, 
whose confinement was only reserved because his being ostensibly 
at liberty was essential in regard to the treat}' with the English. 
Bujaba Poorundliuree was tlirown into the fort of Wundim, 
and the others into different hill-forts in the Gliauts. The un¬ 
shaken constancy of Sukaram Hurry to his master Rugoba 
deserved a better fate. He was chained in irons so heavy, that 
although a very powerful man he could scarcely lift them ; his 
food and water were insufficient to allay his hunger or to quench 
his thii-st; but he siu’vived fomteon months : and when so 
emaciated that he could not rise, ‘ My strength is gone, and my 
life is going,’ said the dying enthusiast ; ‘ but when voice and 
breath fail my fleshless bones shall still shout Rugonath Rao I 
Rugonath Rao ! ’ i 

The deep artifice of Nana Furnuwees had succeeded in baffling 
t le designs of his own coimtrymen, but he had still to encounter 
the mtelloet and vigour of Englishmen. Tho national jealousy 
he had ventured to awake rose with on o.spoet which terrified 
him. 1 he application of tho Kosidont at Poona to tho niinistors 
and to Sindia and Holkar, for pa.ssport8 to facilitate the march’ 
of a body of British troop.s from tho o.wt to tho west of Tioliu, for 
the declared purpose of counteracting the designs of the French, 
seems at fii*st to have been viowod by the Mahrattas as a tlircat! 
They probably considered tliat if it had been intended to send 
troops tD Bombay, they would have been embarked from the 
coast of Malabar or Coromandel, and replaced from Bengal; an 
opinion in which many competent judges among our own country¬ 
men coincided ; but the unfavourable season of the year, tlie 
ill-treatment to which the Bengal Sepoys had been invariably 
ex 2 )oaod on board shij') ; and perhaps, thou^^h nevt'r a vowed the 
grandeur of the enterprise, together with some idea entertained 
by Mr. Hastings from tho first of forming an alliance with IVIooda- 
jee Bhonslay, were the motives which influenced the Governor- 
General in choosing the overland route. 

Although the choice was more than questionable in regard to 
the mere military aid they could afford, yet the political effect 


1 Sukaram Hurry was a Pui’voe, and is not a singular instance of 
the imshaken fidelity of that class in the history of Maharashtra. 
Ills daughter is alive in Satara. [Vide note oji the Prabiius on 
pp. 108-9, vol. i.] 
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was very considerable ; and had the Deccan' become, as the 
Coromandel coast had been, the theatre of war with France, 
this enterprising march would have proved of much importance 
in raising friends to the English, and in spreading opinions of 
their power essential to their preservation. In England, however, 
in the language of the day, it was considered one of ‘ the frantic 
military exploits ’ of Mr. Hastings ’; but had the English Councils 
in India not been at various periods guided by men whose views 
and genius went far beyond the ordinary opinions of thew contem¬ 
poraries, the British Empire in India might never have existed ;— 
nor is it too much to suppose that we should at this moment 
have lamented oui’ errors in tlie overgrown prosperity of our 
European rival, the exhaustion of our resources, or perhaps the 
annihilation of our power. 

When the President and Council at Bombay accepted the first 
invitation of Moraba’s party, the Supreme Government approved 
of their having done so, because the principal pei-son who had 
signed the treaty of Poorundliur, the articles of which still re¬ 
mained unfulfilled, was one of those who had joined in the applica¬ 
tion ; and the other party, Nana Furnuwees, not only obstructed 
the fulfilment of the articles of the treaty, but was supposed to 
be negotiating, if he had not actually concluded, a secret agreement 
with the French, which threatened the existence of the Company’s 
possessions on the west of India. Under these circumstances, in 
a dispatch dated the 23d March, the Governor-General and Coimcil 
authorized the Bombay Government ‘to assist in tranquillizing 
the dissensions of the Mahratta slate ’ ; they directed, that in 
whatever manner the ruling party should choose to conduct the 
administration, personal security should be demanded for Rugoba, 
and the expenses of any militarj^ expedition that might be requked 
should be borne by the Mahratta government. Basseiii, and some 
territory in its neighborhood, were to be demanded in exchange 
for Baroach, whilst, in order to defeat the designs of the French, 
it was ordered that there should be an express stipulation, pre¬ 
venting all European settlements within the Mahratta territories, 
unless sanctioned by the supreme British Govojiunent in India ; 
and they annoimced that, lest the French should obstruct these 
objects, Colonel Leslie’s detachment would take the field for the 
support of tho Presidency of Bombay. 


1 Mr. Dimdas's Speech, 1782, 
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he first plan, however, having been defeated, as we have seen, 
by the apparent reconciliation of the ministers, the Bombay 
Government, for the reasons already enumerated, had dropped 
their intentions ; but, upon receiving the ordoi*s of the 23d March, 
they deemed themselves authorized to call upon the new adminis¬ 
tration, to Imow whether or not they held the Maliratta state 
bound by the treaty of Poormidlmr, and to demand explicit 
answers on the points still in dispute. Instructions to their 
envoy were addressed to that effect, and they directed him to 
remonstrate on St. Lubin’s being still kept at Poona. Nana 
Fumuweos perceived that in regard to the English he had com¬ 
mitted himself farther than he had intended or might be enabled 
to retract, and his enmity had been too actively exercised against 
Rugoba ever to hope for reconciliation with him or his friends. 
St. Lubin w’as dismissed early in the month of July, before Moraba 
was placed in confirtemont ; but Nana, on St. Lubin's taking 
leave, although he entered on no absolute agreement, was at 
that moment sincere in his assurances, when he declared that, 
if the envoy could bring a Fronch corps to his aid, ho would grant 
his nation an establishment in tho Mahratta territories. 

Sindia and Holkar, as Mr. Hastings had foretold, granted pass¬ 
ports for Colonel Leslie’s detachment, because, as their territories 
were exposed during their absence, it was their object that the 
British troops, if they came hy that route, .should pass as friends. 
The ministers, however, obseiwed to Mr. Mostyn that as the 
detgichinent was sent on account of the French, by the dismissal 
of the envoy, both theii* atlvanco and their passports were no 
longer necessary ; Nana at the same time sent secret ordem to 
tho Mahratta officers and to the Rajas in Bundelcund to oppose 
Leslie’s progress. 

It was at this conjuncture that Moraba’s party mad© a specific 
application to Mr. Mo.styn, which that gentleman intended to 
carry to Bombay himself, but postponed doing so in hope^; of 
receiving an.swers to the deniand.s which had bo(m formally made 
on the Mahratta government, agreeably to tho authority from 
Bengal. A part -of Moraba’s proposals contained satisfactory 
assinances on every point referred ; but Nana, who was fully 
apprised of all that was going forward, in order to create delay, 
kept back the replies of the acknowledged and executive authority 
of the state until Mr. Mostyn at last sot out on the 6th July, 
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'^wifen Nana sent thern^to his assistant, Mr. Lewis, who transmitted 
them to Bombay. 

These replies positively denied having entered on any treaty 
with the French, but in general they were merely a brief summary 
of the arguments they had before used in their interpretation of 
the articles of the treaty of Poorundhur. In regard to the impor¬ 
tant question of whether or not the new ministry held themselves 
bound by that treaty, they observed, ‘ the English should keep 
that treaty faithfully, when they should do the same.’ 

About the time that these evasive answers were received in 
Bombay, intelligence arrived of the war with France, and the 
President and Council after deliberating upon the replies and the 
proposals from Moraba’s party, were of opinion that the former 
wore a violation of the treaty of Poorundhur; and that they in 
consequence, under the authority granted by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment in their dispatch of the 23d March, were at liberty to pursue 
such measures as might be expedient for the subversion of a 
party in the Maliratta state decidedly hostile to the English 
nation ,• and extremely dangerous to their interest, in the event 
of any attempt on the part of France against their possessions on 
the west of India. 

They therefore resolved to make equitable stipulations for 
placing Rugoba in the regency, but with an express proviso that 
tlie government should be conducted in the name of the young 
Peishwa, Mahdoo Rao Narrain, and that the entire i^owors should 
be eurreiidered to him on tlie expiration of liis minority.^ The 
whole was to bo kept secret until the opening of the season, when 
it was intended to carry their plans into effect with the utmost 
vigour ; and in the meantime they directed Colonel Leslie who 
ha<.l been before instruetod to proceed to Surat, to alter his route 
and march on Joouere. 

But they had scarcely signed their resolution when they received 
accounts of the seiziu’e of Moraba anddiis friends and the defection 
of Holkar , circumstances which destroyed the party of Rugoba, 
but made no alteration in their plan, which they deteimined to 
prosecute at all hazards. 

Nana Furnuwees porceiveil the gathering storm, and his prepa¬ 
rations to meet it were in progress, whilst those of the Bombay 

^ By Hindoo law the ago is sixteen ; with the Mahrattaa the 
usage is from sixteen to twenty years of age* 
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^verimicnt wore only resolved. To prevent obstruction from 
Sukaram Bappoo, he was, on the plea of great age, removed from 
the administration and guarded by a body of Sindia’s troops, 
who were placed over his person and house, though Nana Furnu- 
wees and Sindia still occasionally pretended to be guided by his 
advice. Sillidars were recruited all over the cormtry and directed 
to assemble at the Dussera. Vessels in the different ports were 
refitted, the forts were provisioned and repaii-ed, fresh instructions 
wore dispatched to harass Leslie’s march, but positive orders 
were also sent not to avow that the opposition was made by 
authority from Poona. An agent was sent to Bombay to amuse 
the Govermnent by making overtures to Rugoba, but the vigil¬ 
ance of Mr. Lewis had apprised them of the intention. 

In the end of August the Bombay Government, for the first 
Ume, received some general information from the Governor- 
General and Council of their intention of forming an alliance with 
i loodajee Bhonslay, and they were directed to enter on no engace- 
ment hostile to the government at Poona, excepting such as was 
absolutely defensive. But on this the President and the majority 
of the Members of Council observed that Moodajee was so w holly 
unconnected with their design of establishing Rugoba in the 
regency, that thus intimation ought not to be allowed to inicrrupt' 
their proceedings. However, nji to tlie 12th of October no prepara¬ 
tions had been begun at Bomba 3 -, nnd Mr. John Carnac, one of 
the Merabers of Council, and the declared successor of Governor 
Hornby, in consequence of the delay submitted a minute, urging 
the necessity of vigorous preparation and representing all the • 
evils of procrastination. Mr. Carnac, though best known on the 
west of India in his civil capacity, was originally a military officer 
on the Bengal establishment, wliere he had risen to fho rank of 
brigadior-general and been distiugiiisluMl by his services Mr 
Draper, with his usual deliberation and in thi.s instance with the 
clearest judgement, dissented from ]\Ir. Carnac’s proposal, because 
it was irnpoosiblo for (lu'in to judge what niiglit be <liu object of 
the Governor-General and Council in treating with Moodajee 
Bhonslay ; he perfectly agi‘eed in the ].)ropriety and expediency 
of removing Nana Fui’uuwees wh(3ii it could be effectotl with cer¬ 
tainty, but cii’cumstances had materially altered at Poona since 
their first resolutions. Their own force, particularly in Europeans 
was very weak, and Colonel Leslie’s strong reinforcement wa.s still 
li - 0 
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ata great distance ; he was therefore of opinion that a delay of 
about two months ought to be their object. All these suggestions 
wore sound, and apparently too evident to be disputed ; but the 
majority of the members of tho Bombay Government, in regard 
to Rugoba, were precisely as described by Mr. Hastings, their 
passions were enlisted in his cause, it was in effect their own.’ 
Mr. Carnac, whose peculiar situation in having superseded Mr. 
Draper, ought, on every view, to have ensured delicacy and for¬ 
bearance, scarcely concealed his contempt of Mr. Draper’s caution 
and strenuoasly supported the proposals of Governor Hornby. 
It was tho opinion of the majority that no time nhould bo lost ; 
the French might probably arrive, an incident the truth of which 
Mr. Draper admitted, and that too, he observed, ‘with their 
garrison drained of troops and Bombay at their mercy,’ but his 
voice was overruled, and Mr. Camac’s zeal was rewarded, in the 
first instance, by ins being appointed president of a committee 
to settle the preliminaries with Rugoba. 

The Bombay Government had lost a respectable counsellor in 
the death of General Robert Gordon, the commanding officer of 
their forces. He was succeeded by Colonel Charles Egerton, an 
officer who had been brought up in the army at home and had 
served on the continent of Eui-ope ; but a man extremely weak 
and totaUy unacquainted with India, its natives, or its warfare. 
Ilis health was so iiifinn as to render him iinfit for active service, 
but as ho had been before set aside in favour of Colonel Keating 
Mr. Hornby on the present occasion assented to his being appointed 
to the command. In a regular service, liowever, it sometimes 
happens that men whoso rank is their only recommendation may 
bo convenient commanders, but if their intended directors prove 
deficient in ability, or should they happen to fall under an influence 
contrary to what has been designed, the misfortune and disgrace 
that may result from such selections ought in justice to bo attri¬ 
buted to those on whom the choice depends. 

Many officers of rank, who at that time entered the Company’s 
service at an advanced period of life, came to India, less with an 
idea of attaining rank or lionoiu- than of making fortunes by 
any means. Tlioir jiay was inadequate, and u-i the manner of 
regulating the supplies, carriage, and equipment of an army, was 
without system, the shameless corruption and cmbezzloiueut 
which frequently prevailed excited tho jealousy of tho govern- 





meats, without either suggesting efficient checlcs or engaging by 
high confidence those better feelings which, with the ideas 
corninoii to tlioir [)rofossion, tlioy would porliaps in most iustaiicos 
have retained. 

Tliis jealousy was, on tho present occeision, one cause of the 
appointment of two Members of Council, who, togetlier with the 
Commanding Officer, formed a committee, in whom was not only 
vested the political autliority, but every other arrangement for 
conducting Rugonath Rao to Poona ; leaving the mere detail of 
duty and of march as the sole occupation, separately entrusted, 
to the senior military officer of their army. 

On the first proposal of a committee Colonel Egerton assented 
to the measure, conceiving, as he afterwards explained, that it 
was intended solely for the purpose of settling the preliminary 
arrangements with Rugoba, but he afterwards made repeated 
objections and protested against tho measure, as contrary to tho 
orders of the Court of Directors and derogatory to his situation 
as Commanding Officer. <• 

The basis of the new agrcement ^ with Rugonath Rao differed 
little from the treaty of Surat, as far as the Compan 3 ^ was con¬ 
cerned ; but in regard to Rugoba it was most expressly stated 
that the English were to place him at Poona us regent, and in other 
respects the articles were nearly in conformity witli the instruc¬ 
tions from Bengal. As the Bombay Government had decided 
contrarf to the advice of Mr. Draper, it might have been expected 
that they would have used dispatch in sending off their troops, 
but them preparations were extremely dilatory. At last an 
advanced party, consisting of six companies of native grenadiers 
from different corps, with a small detail of light artillery, om- 
barked from Bombay on the evening of the 22d 
(Nov. 22.) November, landed at Aptee, an<l moved foi-ward under 
Captain James iStewart, who took possession of the 
Bhore Gliaut without opj)osition and en(‘amped at the vUiage^ of 
Kundalla.2 The advance had embarked before the treaty wa« 


I fThe now treaty was dated NoveniV»er 24, 1778. and contained 
seventeen articles. For details, soo Forrest, Seheiions {Mardtha 

*^^ 2 ^ [Khandala (K-imdalla), which is now a station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula RaUway, lies about forty-one miles north-wost of Poona, 
and is a favoudto hot-weather retreat of Bombay residents. The 
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“TSi^ed ; and at this moment an unexpected cause of delay arose 
from the perverse conduct of Rugoba, who perceiving that the 
Bombay Government had gone too far to retract, and that his con¬ 
currence w£is indispensable, started objections and pertinaciously 
adhered to them imtil a part of his demands were granted. This 
disposition to take every possible advantage of those friends who 
had done so much to uphold his cause occasioned considerable 
vexation ; but for the present this disappointment was forgotten 
in the animating bustle of expected service, and the brilliant 
hopes entertained of the result. 

The troops embarked at Bombay for Panwell ^ on the 23d ; 
took possession of the small fort of Bellapoor, and disembarked 
at Panwell on the 25th of November. Including the advance 
imder Captain Stewart, and a detachment of sixty rank and file 
left at Bellapoor, the army was composed of five hundred and 
ninety-one Europeans, two thousand tw^o hundred and seventy- 
eight native infantry, and five hundred gun Lascars ; the whole, 
officers included, amounted to three thousand nine hundred men. 
Preparations sufficient to have enabled the commanding officer 
to move from Panwell were not completed for several days ; but 
the delay which afterwards took place in making roads, and in 
the observance of varioiLS formalities, was equally unnecessary and 
inexcusable. 

A proclamation declaring the objects of the expedition was 
issued in Rugoba’s name, and probably intended to be dissemi¬ 
nated by means of his people. When the troops first entered the 
village of Panw ell, the Carcoon in charge of it, on the part of 
the ministers, retired. Colonel Egerton immediately occupied his 
house ; and os he had received two copies of the proclamation, lie 
assembled the inhabitants, whom he describes as well satisfied 
with the change of government when he had read the proclamation; 
and he was therefore not a little surprised on finding intelligence 
had reached Bombay that the inhabitants were retiring from the 
village, and that a complaint had been mode against him for 

neighbourhood affords fine views of the Ghats, which run north and 
south in lines of great uatural beauty. (l,a. Bom., lOd'J, i. 518.)J 

^ [Panvel (Panwell), lying in 18^ 59' N. and 75° 7' E, on the high 
road from Bombay to Poona, is now the headquarters of the Panvel 
tdluka, Kolaba District. Jt has a considerable coa.sting-trado, and 
is locally well known for the manufacture of wheels for bullock-carts. 
(/.O. Bom., 1909, ib 139, 140.)] 



^ , COLONEL EGERTON’S ADVANCE 

occupying, and of course defiling, a Bramin’s house. This 
accusation Colonel Egerton repelled by declaring that he was 
actually living in the government-house, it never appearing to 
enter his mind that the government agent was a Bramin. It may 
seem frivolous to record such absurdities, or the petty disputes of 
Mr. Carnac and Colonel Egerton, which commenced regarding 
the military honours to be paid to the former. Unfortunately 
Mr. Mostyn, the person best qualified to direct the expedition 
was taken ill, and without once attending the cominittoo returned* 
to Bombay, where he died on the 1st of January.^ Mr. Carnac 
was fully sensible of his loss ; and at an early period expressed 
apprehensions of the great discouragement his illness might prove 
to the Mahratta party still inclined to the cause of Rugoba. 

Colonel Egerton, on Mr. Mostyn’s being taken ill, declared that 
the powers of the committee were suspended ; but his objections 
were overruled by an order from Bo.nbay, although by this 
decision, there bemg only two members, Mr. Carnac, as president 

of the army. 

<Dec. 23.)—The whole force accompanied by Rugoba, Amrut 
Rao, his adopted son, and a few straggling horse that had joined 
them, ascended the Ghauts by the 23d of December ; by that 
time some partial skirmishing had taken place between Captain 
Stewart and small parties of the enemy, in which the Sepoys 
showed great zeal. Colonel Egerton, at the top of the Ghauts, 
divided .his force into two brigades ; the one oommandeci by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cay, the other under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cockburn, still reserving the advance as a separate corps under 
Captain Stewart. Tliese tlu’oe divisions advanced alternately 
at the rate of about three-quarters of a mile daily, the march 
rarely exceeding two mUes, tvud the one Llivisiou always occuiiyinc 
the ground which the other had quitted. In this /nanner, in 


1 [St. Thomas’s Cathedral, Bombay, contains a tablet to the memory 
of Thomas Mostyn 'vvith the foliowmg inscription : ^ 

‘ Sacred to tho memory of Thomas Mostyn, Esq., who died January Ist 
1779, aged 48 years. Skilful in the politics of Hindustan, He resided 
several years in a public character at the Mahratta Court. Of a 
cool, discerning mind He discharged his duty with Diligonco, Firmness 
and Integrity. A faithful Servant of the East India Con^pany. I^ 
private life he was blessed with mildness and gentleness of manners 
A cheerful Companion. A benevolent Master. A steady, sincere 
Friend.’] 
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oloven days they reached Karleo,' a village eight miles from the 
ground which Cnptftin Stowart Imd first ocoupiod. This oxtra- 

ordinary mode of warfare, which the Conunanding Officer after¬ 
wards dcolurod was owing to want of ijrovisioiia atid carriage in 

the commissariat, and wliich Mr. Carnac describes as what 
Colonel Egerton might have seen in Germany, encouraged the 
enemy, who brought down infantry, rockets, and guns to har^ 
them ; but they were attacked and driven back on every occasion 
with the greatest spirit. During the march from Kundalla 
the army lost Cieutonant-Colonel Cay, an excellent 
Dec. 31, officer, who was mortally wounded by a rocket on tlio 
1779. 31st of December ; but at the village of Karlee, on the 
4th of January, Captain Stewart, who on the present 
Jan. 4. geveral other occasions had distinguished himself, 
was kUlcl by a cannon ball, to the general regret of the army. 

suyti ilio Bombay Govemment, ‘ a most activo. 


‘ 1 Lo waa,' 


gallant, and judicioiLS officer, and possessed of the true military 
spii’it/ It is a roinarkable fact that his name is to this day 
familiar in the Mahratta country by the appellation of Stewart 
Pliakrayy^ which expresses something more than the gallant 
Stewart, a circumstance that marks the strong impression made 
by his conduct; and whut soldier, wherever lie may fall, could desire 
a nobler epitaph than that such a tradition should be preserved 


by his onomies ? 

The dilatory preparations at Bombay afforded Nana Fiiinu- 
wooH ivnd M.vlmdrijf ^ Rirulia fuiii>lo time to ftHsornblo the army. 
S'lkmam rcrtlraiiit was at thiH crisis dcom(3d impolitic, 

probably from the same cou.se as before, on account of the situa¬ 
tion ill vvViich bo bIimkI vvilli Uio llrit iHli Oovormnent, as one of tlio 

two ministers who conclii<led the treaty of Poorundhur ; a recon¬ 
ciliation liad theiefore been brought about, and ho ostensibly 
resumed his office as minister. The principal part of the military 
operations were entrusted to Mahadajee iSinrlia, Hurry Punt 
Phurkay, and Tookajee Holkar. But they took care to place 


* fKarlT (Karlee), a village in the Maval tdlukay Poona District, is 
now a station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. It is chietly 
remarkalilc for the famous rock-cut Buddhist caves, which lie two 
and a half rniles frgin tho .station. JJotn.y 1000, i. 016-18 ; For- 

guMHon, History of EaiU.rn and Indian Archltecturr.)] . 

’ r»Sno JHituT Pholcdf. (i.o. Stewart Pbakray) by i\ A. Kinoaul, 
Coloman Oo., Bombay, and note on p. 466, vol. i.] 
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tolkar, of whom Nana was justly suspicious, in a situation 
from which he would have found it oxtremoly luizurdous to 


effect a junction witJi Rugoba. The wliolo Mahratta ni'niy, 
on tho approach of tho English, advanced to Tullygaomd 
Bhew Rao Yeswunt Phansay, with seven guns, four thousand 
infantry and five tliousand horse, had been sent on some time 
before to opx>oso tho Bombay troops ; and it was with l^hansay’s 
party that tlie skirmislies had hitlierto been maintained. 
(Jan. 6.) On the Oth of January Colonel Egerton, in consequence of 
sickness, was obliged to resign the command of the army, 
which devolved on Lieutonant-Colonol Cockburn ; but Colonel 
Egerton continued a member of the committee, as a party of tho 
enemy’s horse had cut off the communication with Bombay. 

On the Oth of January the army reached Tullygaom, where 
the Mahrattas made a show of resistance ; but when the line 
advanced in order of battle they retired. The village had been 
destroyed by order of Nana Furnuwees, and tho committee 
heard that similar orders liad been given for burning Chinchore^ 
and Poona. On receiving tliis intelligonco, instead of pushing 
forward eighteen miles, tlio distance between Tullygaom and the 
capital, the a{)x')aren.t determination of the onemy alarmed them ; 
and Rugoba s assurance that no person of consequonco w()uId 
declare for him until some advantage hat I been olituitu'd had quite 
a contrary effect from what he had intended, and instead of being 
animate^d to exertion tho committee sank into despondency. 
With eighteen days’ provisions for their troops, they in the same 
breath came to a resolution, Ih^t of negotiating witli sumo of the 
chiefs, and then of retreating. Mr. Lewis, wlio had remained at 


* [Talogaoii C^rullygaMm), pmpcily Talegaon-Dfihharle, is tweiUv 
miles north-west of Poona, and is now a sLatioii on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. The tamily, whose ancestor Kbando 

Itrio was appointc'(l Snidpfttl m 17lU, are hereditary patclfi of tho town 
{I.O. Bom., 1909, i. 533-4.)] 

2 fChinchvad (Chinchore) lies ten miles north-west of Poona, and 
is famous for a shrine of the god Canpatl, who is said tn hnvo bormne 
incarnate in the person of a hoy, Morobn, about tlio niiddlo of the 
soveuteenth century. Moroba was succeeded by a line of iuearnatious, 
known an tho Dovr of Chinchvad, which died out in 1810. Tho family, 
which now controls the properties and temples of the Devs, lives 
ill a mansion built partly by Nana Farnavis and partly by Kara Pant 
Phadlr ^ Boin., 1909, i. 5P2-13.) See also Fraier, The Ooldvn 

Bough, Srd ed., vol. i; The Mcujio Art, pp. 405 f., for a roforeneo tg 
the Chinchvad Dovh.] 
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;^^on days they reached Karlee,^ a village eight miles from 
ground which Captain iStowart luul firBt occupied, Thifl extra¬ 
ordinary mode of warfare, which the Commanding Officer after¬ 
wards declared was owing to want of x^rovisioiis and carriage in 


the commissariat, and which Mr. Carnac describes as what 
Colonel Egerton might have seen in Germany, encoiuaged the 
enemy, who brought down infantry, rockets, and guns to liaross 
them ; but they were attacked and driven back on every occasion 
with the greatest spirit. During the march from Kundalla 
the army lost Lieutenant-Colonel Cay, an excellent 
Dec. 31, officer, who was mortally wounded by a rocket on the 
1779. 31st of December ; but at the village of Karlee, on the 
_ - 4th of January, Captain Stewart, who on the present 

jan. 4. several other occasions had distinguished himself, 
w8« killed by a cannon ball, to the general regret of the army. 
• 11.0 wua,' says the Bombay Covernment, ‘ a most active, 
gallant, and judicious officer, and possessed of the true military 
sphit.’ It is a revnarkable fact tliat his name is to this day 
familiar in the Mahratta country by the appellation of Stewart 
Pliakrayy^ which expresses something more than the gallant 
Stewart, a circumstance that marks the strong impression made 
by his conduct; and what soldier, wherever he may fall, could desire 
a nobler epitaph than that such a tradition should be preserved 
by his onoinicB ? 

The dilatory preparations at Bombay afforded Nana Fiirnu- 
iviid MHhfvdMji *' RiT»<li»i ample time to assornbl© the fwmy. 
SukiMaiu Biippuu's r(‘S(iHiul was at this crisis deemed impolitic, 
probably from tlio same cause an before, on account of the situa¬ 


tion in which lui b(«»LKl with the Bril i '.h Oovoi nmefit, as one of the 
two ministers who concluded the treaty of Poorimdhur ; a recon- 
ciliation had therefore been tn-oiiRhfc about, and ho ostensibly 
resumed his ottice as minister. I'he principal part of the military 
operation.s were entrusted to Mahadajee tSindia, Hurry Funt 
Plnirkay, and Tookajee Holkar. But they took care to place 


* [KarlT (Karlee). a village in the Maval tdhika^ Poona District, is 
now a station on the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway. It is chiefly 
remarkable for the famous rock-cut Buddhist caves, which lie two 
and a half miles frgm the siution. {lAi. JJotn.y 1000, i. 515-18 ; For- 

gortbon, History of Ei^atv.ni and Induut ^rchftecturr.)\ 

’ fRce fnlituT P^okde (i.o. Stewart Phakray) by (\ A, Kincaid, 
Bonni>tt, Coleman Co., Bombay, and note on p. 466, vol. i.] 
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olkar, of whom Nana was justly suspiciovis, in a situation 
from which he woukl have found it oxtreinoly huzardouH to 
effect a junction with Rugoba. The wbolo Mnliralla ai'iny, 
on tho approaoh of tho TCnglish, advanced to ullygaomd 
Bhew Kao Yeswunt Phansay, with seven guns, four tliousand 
infantry and five thousand liorse, had been sent on some time 
boforo to oppose tho Bombay troops ; and it was with J^hansay’s 
party that the skirmishes had hitlierto been maintained. 
(Jan. 6.) On tho 6t)i of January Colonel Egerton. in consequence of 
sickness, was obliged to resign tlie command of tho anmy, 
which devolved on Lieutonant-Colonol Cookburn ; but Colonel 
Egerton continued a member of tho committee, as a party of tho 
enemy’s horse had cut off the communication with Bombay. 

On the 9th of January the army reached Tullygaom, where 
the Malirattas made a show of resistance ; but when the line 
advanced in order of battle they retired. The village had been 
destroyed liy order of Nana Furiiuwees, and the committee 
heard that similar orders had boon given for burning Chinchore- 
and Poona. On receiving this intelligence, instead of pushing 
forward eighteen miles, tlio distance botwocn Tullygnom and the 
capital, the apparent determination of the enemy alarmed them ; 
and Rugoba’s assurance that no person of consfcpienee would 

declare for him until some advantage had been ohtaitu'd hn<l quite 
a contrary effect from what he had intended, and instead of being 
animated to exertion tlio oommitteo nanU into (leHpondoncy. 
With eighteen days’ provisions tor their troops, they in the same 
breath came to a rosohition, drat of nogotiuliim with sumo of tho 
chiefs, and then of retreating. Mr. Lewis, who liad remained at 

■ fTalngaoii (TullyRiioin), iimporly Talecaon-Dnliiiailo, is (wonty 
miles north-west of roona, and is now a station ou tho Uroat indiah 
renineula Railway. The whose ancestor Khando 

Un.3 was aTM'-i'di'd hereditary piUch of the town. 

il.O. Bom., 1909, i. 533-4.)J .. 

2 rdhinchvad (Chinchore) lies ten miles north-west of Poona, and 
is famous tor a shrine of the god who is said to have heroine 

Parnate in tl.e person of a boy, Morobn, about tho uinldlo ot tlio 
seventeenth century. Moroba was succeeded by a line of iiwarnatioiis. 
known aa the Dovs of Chinchvad, which died out m 1810. The family, 
Xch now controls the properties and temples of the Uevs, lives 
^ a mansion built partly by Nana Farnavis and partly by Han Pant 
Phndr (/ h-. lioL 1«09: i. 612 -13.) Sec also Frav.er. Tho OohUn 
«oai/i,^3rd ed., vol. i; The Miujw Art, pp. 406 („ for « reference to 
the Chimdivsul Uovs.] 
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till tlie last moment and had made good his way to Bombay, 
^was with the army, and at this moment assured the committee 
that a party of horse in the interests of Moraba were in the Concan, 
and might soon be expected to join their array ; but this cir¬ 
cumstance was disregarded. WTien Mr. Carnac proposed a 
retreat to Lieutenant-Colonel Cockbum, Captain Hartley and Mr. 
Holmes of the civil service were present, and both these gentle¬ 
men ventured to suggest that it would be better to await the result 
of the negotiation where they then were. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cockburn on being called upon for his opinion, said he had no doubt 
that he could carry the army to Poona, but apprehended the impos¬ 
sibility of protecting the baggage, provisions, and cattle ; of which 
l€ist, of bullocks alone, there were 19,000. The committee, 
however, determined to adhere to their resolution of retreating.^ 
Rugonath Rao, whose advice at such a moment was of great 
importance, earnestly begged of them to defer their resolution ; 
but the man who had led fifty thousand horse from the Nerbuddah 
to the Attock was equally odious to his countrymen and des¬ 
picable among his allies ; not one day w'ould the committee delay 
in deference to his opinion, and at eleven o’clock on the night of 
the 11th of January, the heavy guns having been thrown into a 
largo tank and a quantity of stores burnt, an army of two thou.sand 
six hundred British troops began its retreat, secretly as was 
supposed, before fifty thousand Mahrattas.® 

It was vainly imagined that they could make one march before 
being discovered ; and when the advanced guard, imder Captain 
Gordon, was fired upon by a party of horse at two o’clock in the 
morning. Colonel Cockburn conceived that the enemy must ha%e 
obtained the intelligence from Rugonath Rao. The army, as 

1 [The Committee’s letter, ordering the retreat, ran aa follows : 

‘ To Lieutenant-Colonel ilham Cockburn, commanding the English 
forces now at Talegaon. ® ® 

‘Sir,—Having niaturely deliberated the necessity of the 

measure, you are hereby directed to march back the army under 
your command towards the pass at Khandala as expeditiously as 
possible.’ J. Uiarles Kgerton.' (Printed on p. 3()6 of 

Forrest’s Selections {Marathd Series), 1885, i.)] 

2 Mr. Lewis seerhs to have estimated them at about ten thousand 
infantry and twenty-uve thousand horse. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cockbum declares there were above one hundred and twenty thousand 
rnen. Tlie Mahrattas thornselves say at least a lack, and I believe 
there may have been above one half of that number. 
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RETREAT FROM TULLYGAOM 

_—eady noticed, was divided into two brigades, besides six 
companies of grenadier Sepoys, which were kept distinct as a 
reserve. On the present occasion the two brigades were united 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn, having a strong advanced 
guard at some distance in front, with the six companies of grenadier 
Sepoys and two gims considerably in the rear. 

On the death of Captain Stewart, Captain James Hartley was 
selected to command the reserve. Captain Hartley was a young 
man, who had been in the Company’s service fourteen years • 
he was well known to the Sepoys, who have much discernment in 
the character of their officers, and are very different imder different 
men; but in the hour of need, where they have experienced kindness 
and seen their commanders worthy of confidence, there probably 
never was an instance of misconduct. An officer, even in a 
subordinate rank, has often a charge not only difficult in itself, 
but of higher national importance when leading the natives of 
India than is likely to fall to the lot of a junior officer in any 
other branch of the British service. He has not merely to do 
duty, not his only to animate, or, what is often more difficult, 
to restrain, but to support the minds of his men and infuse 
his own spirit when he may perceive them despondent or 

discontented. 

As soon as Colonel Cockbimi heard the liring in front, lie ordered 
Major Frederick, with two companies of Europeans, to support 
Captain Qordon ; but the Mahrattas had succeeded in plundering 
a part of the baggage, and in a very short time the rear was also 
attacked. The army, however, continued to move on till day- 
light, when they found themselves completely surroimded, and 
large bodies of horse coming on as if to charge the main body ; 
the troops were immediately halted and the line formed ; but 
the strength of the attack, as had been the practice in Deccan 
warfare since the days of Shah Jehau, was made upon tlie roar. 
Hartley’s Sepoys received them wdth the greatest animation and 
steadmess, drove them back, and were with difficulty restrained 
from pursuing them. Shortly after simrise the attack on the 
rear was renewed by the main body of the Mahratta army, 
consisting of both cavahy and infantry ; and their guns, having 
been brought up, opened on the line, but the heaviest fire and 
the brunt of the onset were still in the roar. The gallant baud 
of Sepoys, though now sore pressed, had excellent European 
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Wicora, aiifl not only stood thoir ground with spirit, but fought 


with perfect enthusiasm. 

Captain Hartley sent an ofificer to Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn, 
requesting him to bring up the main body to liis support; to this 
Colonel Cockburn objected, as a large body of horse threatened 
to charge his left in case he quitted his position ; but ho diroctod 
five companies of Europeans and two companies of Sepoys to 
support Captain Hartley. With this reinforcement Hartley, 
holding possession of a rising groimd, sustained the whole 
weiglit of a persevering attack with the steadiest intrepidity. 
About ten o’clock Colonel Cockburn had sent him peremptory 
orders to retreat, but fortimately Lieutenant Dawson, who was 
charged with this message, met by the way Lieutenant Rattray, 
an officer^ in Captain Hartley’s confidence, to whom he com¬ 
municated his errand, when both concurring in the fatal conse¬ 
quence that must attend such an order, Rattray took the risk 
of stopping the messenger, of explaining to Colonel Cockburn, as 
if from Captain Hartley, the effects of retiring under such circum¬ 
stances, and of begging that he would allow Captain Hartley to 
await a more favourable opportunity. To this proposal Colonel 
Cockbui’n consented; before noon, however, lie sent Major 
Frederick from the advance to the rear, desiring him to take the 
command, but not to depart from the disposition previously 
made by Captain Hartley. 

During tlie w^hole of this time the main body was partially 
engaged : principally occupied in retiuning the fire of the Maliratta 
artillery, or cannonading such of theii’ hoi*se as ventured witliin 
range of the guns. ’'I’hu loss hitherto, except nt the position 
occupied by Hartley, was very inconsiderable, and the fire from 
the enemy had slackened, when, about one o’clock in the afternoon. 
Major Frederick was ordured to retire to tlie main body, which 
he effected in a creditable manner ; and the whole moved towards 
the advanced guard, which had halted^at the village of Wurgaom.- 
The baggage, bazar, and camp-equipage, so useful to the. 
comfort of an Indian army when successful, bficomes quite the 


^ Lieutenant Rattray, of the Bengal establishment, served as a 
volunteer with one of Hartley’s companies. 

^ ( VVndgauii (VVurg»i;*‘c) {*3 now Mio liandquartor town of thn Mfiwal 
tdluhi, Foona, and is situated on the Great Indian Peninsuia Railway, 
twciityd hree milos of Poona. (I.G. 19tK>, i. 533-4.)] 
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raitrary in adversity; and on the present occasion the proportion 
was immoderately great. The followers had quitted the flank 
and crowded in between the di-t-Lsions of the troops, so as greatly 
to impede the retreat; about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
when they got sufliciently near the village, the followers ran 
foi wnrd uml ijrossod towaiila it, to sook shelter from tho enemy’s 
rockets, which wore now showered upon them. This press 
created the greatest confusion, tho enemy’s horso took advantage 
of the cu-cumstance, charged tlrrough tlie buggogo and tho ranks 
and when entering the village of Wurgaom, considerable loss was 
sustained. The troops however soon extricated themselves, 
the horse were driven off, the guns placed in commanding situa¬ 
tions, and by four o’clock in the afternoon the army had 

(13th.) some respite. Early on the ensuing morning the enemy’s 
gims opened on tho village, and a body of infantry 
advanced to attack it. They were repulsed, but the troops were 
supposed by some of the officers to be dispirited ; doubts of 
«ieu- being able to retreat began to bo expressed-the Commanding 
Officer, mstead of crn.slnng sucli dangerous despondency, ff 
whispered in hi.s presence, was himself infected by tlie spreading 
contagion. Some desertions had taken place,' and alarming 
reports of many more were circiiJated. It is under such circum 
stances that a good officer of Sepoys is i3roved. Captain Hartley 
addressed.his men collectively and individually ; there are times 
to assiune the officer, and moments where the officer must be the 
acquaintance and friend. Hartley was both respected and beloved • 
he spoke to his men ; his officers seconded ffirn ; and the deser¬ 
tions from his corps ceased. On the thirteenth the total loss 
of fighting men in the preceding day was found to aniountTo 
tliree hundred and fifty-two, of which fifty-six were killed one 

hundred mid liity-one wen' vvoundf'd, and one hiuitlroci und lifty 
five were missing; many of the last wore supposed (o have desertoi I 
Among the killed and wounded fifteen wito Eui’opouu officers, 
whose presence, even on occasions of sueoe.ss, is of great conse¬ 
quence, but at such a time it is invaluable to native troop.s. 

A tother retreat was deemed impracticable, and Mr. Farmer, 
tlie secretary of tho committee, was sent to negotiate with the 
ministers. They at fii'st demanded the surrender of Rugonath 
Rao, wliicli the coffiffiitt‘H) wonld lm\«' complied with, but they 
were saved from tliis disgrace by his having entered into a separate 
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^^reement with Mahadajee Siiidia, to whom he afterwards gave 
himself up. Sindia was aiming at an ascendancy which Nana 
Furnuwees was studiously endeavouring to prevent; yet each was 
so necessary to the other in the Mahratta empire, that although 
their ultimate view’s were at variance, their present interests 
were in union. 

The ruling party, of which Nana and Sindia were now the real 
authorities, insisted on the committee's entering on a treaty for 
the surrender of the whole of the territory the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment had acquired since the death of Mahdoo Rao Bullal, together 
witli the revenue possessed by the Company in Baroach and Surat, 
which the Mahrattas never had possassed. Mr. Farmer, who was 
compelled to write mysteriously, as his letters to the committee 
passed through the hands of Nana and Sindia, expressed himself 
by saying, ‘ they seem to me to feel themselves in that situation with 
r<^spect to us which tlie Turkish vizier felt himself in regard to 
Peter the first, at the time the hlrapress Catherine sent her jewels 
to the vizier.’^ Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn was then called 
upon for his opinion in writing, when he declared that a retreat 
was impracticable, and that he could not charge himself with such 
a responsibility. Captain Hartley, who was present when the 
declaration was made, not only differed from Colonel Cockburn’s 
opinion, but showed hun a plan by which it might be ensured ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn, however, adhered to what he had 
stated. Mr. Carnac, as he afterwards proved, expressed an opinion 
at the time that he thought the retreat might be accomplished, 
and that if ouglit to bo attemptiMl rather than submit to the humi¬ 
liating terms insisted upon ; but he did not choose to press it. 
As such was Mr. Carnac’s opinion, tlu' plea of delicacy or deference 
towards the military authorities, unfortunately for him can httle 
avad ; for, as he ordered the retreat from Tullygaom,^ he ought 
to have adhered to that order, which, however injucUcious or 
disastrous, could not have proved disgraceful. The committee 
replied to Mr. Faimer s communication by desiring lum to inform 
the ministers that they had no power to enter on any treaty 
without the sanction of the Supreme Government. ‘ Show us 
then,’ said Mahadajee Sindia, when this message was delivered, 

^ [The letter in which these words occur is dated January 14, 1779, 
and may be read in full at pp, 369-70 of Forrest’s Select ions (Mardtha 
Series)^ i.] 
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L^i^bne power by which you liave taken upon you to break the treaty 
concluded by Colonel Upton.’ 

But inunediately after the committee had dispatched the reply 
alluded to, wliich was at least dictated in the language of fair 
dealing, they sent Mr. Holmes to Mahadajee Sindia, invested with 
full power to conclude a treaty. Mr. Carnac reconciled himself to 
this measme by the former message through Mr. Farmer, from 
which he argued that, if the ministers submitted to be duped, it 
must be their own fault; and so far from intending the good faith 
which he pledged, he afterwards declared that ho granted the 
powers to Mr. Hohnes mider a mental reservation that they were 
of no validity. 

The separate negotiation thus opened with Sindia flattered 
him exceedingly and accorded most fully vdth his plans of policy ; 
but no ebullition of joy prevented his taking every advantage of 
the English, as far as was consistent with the control he now had 
was determitied to praserve over Nana Fumuwees. Mr. 
Holmes settled that everything was to bo restored to the xMahrattas 
as held m 1773. TJio committee were obliged on the spot to 
send an order countermanding the advance of the Bengal troops 
and Smdia’s favour was purcluvsed by a private promise to bestow 
on him the English share of Baroaeh, be.side.s a sum of fo. ty-ono 
tliousand rupees in presents to his servants. The committee 
were so completely humbled that they viewed \vith gratitude tho 
kindness of Sindia in suffering the army to depart; they were 
obliged to give two hostages, Mr. William Garnul Farmer and 
Lieutenant Charles Stewart, as a security for the performance of 
their engagement; but their first act on descending the Ghauts 
was to suspend the countermand they had addressed to tho 
oflicer commanding the Bengal detachment. 

On tho return of the troops to Bombay, the iinnj<HJiato objt^ut 
of attention was the measure of reward and punishment through¬ 
out the army. Colonel Egerton and Lieutenant-Colonel Cockbiirn 
were suspended from the service by tlie Government; no opinion 
as to the personal conduct of Mr. Carnac was then passed, but in 
anticipation of the order of events, as the characters are in futm’e 
quite undistinguished, it is merely necessary to observe that, when 
the whole of the proceedings came before the Court of Directors, 
after a deliberate investigation, they addi^essed a dispatch to 
Bombay, in which they enumerated the particular demerits of 
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the parties blamed, passed a just censure on tlie behaviour of 
Mr. Camac and Colonel Egerton, and dismissed them from the 
Company’s service. They also dismissed Lteuteiiant-Colonol 
Cockbum, the justice of whoso sentence certainly not question¬ 
able, and the occasion called for example ; but we may lament tiie 
errors of an officer whose reputation was deservedly considerable 
until chance raised him to a station above his abilities. Four 
years before, Colonel Cockbum’s character had been recorded 
by General Gordon in the following words : ‘ Cool, clear, steady, 
and determined as an officer ; he has twice within these two years 
led our troops to assault,^ which have been attended wit i glory 
and success to him and tho troops, and much acRantage to our 

employers. I do not know a better regtaental officer. 

But, although some were thus punished by tho judgement of the 
Directors in England, others were dismissed at Bombay, and many 
were npplauded and promoted for their conduct on the 12th 

January. The gallant and judicious behaviour of Hartley was 
represented in its true colours, and his merit was at first univer¬ 
sally acknowledged ; but the Governor and Council having raised 
him at once to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, although he might 
have merited the distinction, sucli promotion being unprecodente.l 
in the Company’s service, was deemed so improper and injurious, 
that every olHcor, before senior to Colonel Hartley, icjiieseritw 

the injustice and degradation to which he was personally su jec e 
Some time after, when an answer arrived from the our o irec 
tors, it proved a sour.-o of mortification to Hartley, as although 
he was not deprived of his rank, his further promotion and his 
pay as Lieuteiiant-Ctilonel in the C,/Oiiipany s S0rvicG wore sus¬ 
pended until the whole of tiioso, formerly liis seniors, should in 
the usual routine be promoted over him. 

The Bombay Govenunent were reduced to a situation of great 
distress ; their measures had been obviously imprudent and im¬ 
politic, ill-concerted, and badly executed. Success, that grand 
apoloeV for statesmen’s blunders, had not attended the schemes 
which they bad been labouring to be permitted to attempt. 
From the time the Supreme Coimcil exercised their first authority 
by a precipit-ate interference, the majority of the mombera of the 
Bombay (;h)vernment endeavoured by argument and artifice to 


1 r;oneral Gordon alludocl to Baroach and Tannah, 
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^ring about their own designs, and instead of talcing an enlarged 
and dignified view of the national interests and government in 


India, which would have been an honour to tlioinselves and a 
reproach to their oiDponents, they, lost the commanding gromid 
on which they stood by following a course that brought about its 
own undoing. The charactor of their proceedings boars strong 
marks of personal interest and personal resentment. 

In Bengal, whatever their practical erroi’s, the view's of men 
accustomed to thinlc 8is great statesmen are always apparent in 
their consultations and transactions ; but in Bombay the spii-it 
of commercial adventurers still lurked at the council table. Their 
contracted policy was tlirected merely to carry their point in 
favour of Riigoba, and to aggrandize their own Presidenc 3 ^ In 
flonding off their expedition it would seem as if they had been 
actuated by the puerile desire of showing the Bengal Govermnent 
what Bombay could do witliout their a.ssistanco. Tlie excuse, 
subsequently made on this point, of expected assistance from 
the Bengal detachment cannot be athnitted, as it would appear 
in llicir replic.s to Mr. dissent, and in tlio means taken 

to ascertain the progress of tiie Bengal detachment ; but tlie 
importance of its co-operation seems scarcely to havt' been con¬ 
sidered until some tune after theii own army had taken the fit'Id. 
In short, the Bombay Government neglectcnl rjpporiunity, they 
overlooked changes of circumstance, they desperately sent a 
handful of men against the strength of the Mahratta empire, 
and committed the conduct of an ontoipiiso, practicable only by 
celerity, address, and resolution, to men totally unfit for sucli a 
charge. Their army had returned defeated, their treasury was 
exhausted, their credit insignificant, and their re|)utation 
sullied. But imder these discouraging circiunstances the merit 
of fortitude, ability, and vigoui* is justly due to ( iovernor Hornby. 
There was no consolation in a retrospect, the present misfo? time.s 
w'cre chiefly to be attributofl to misconduct; and i?i autieipation 
there was censure for what was passed, and danger in what was to 
come. Mr. Hornby, in the first place, judiciously recommended 
to the membei’s of his Government to abstain from all 
recrimination, to allow their motives and theii' measures as 
recorded to await the judgement of their superiors, and that 
everyone should bend his mind to the consideration of the future, 
for the purpose of preventing and, if they did come, surmounting 
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impending perils they had so much reason to appreh 
He took an xmreserved and full view of their situation, and 
although evidently humbled he displayed the strong mind of an 
English chief, and convinced his Council that, whilst they acted 
with the unanimity and firmness which became their country, 
they were not only above contempt, but might soon overcome 
theii’ difficulties and retrieve their affairs. He disavowed the 
validity of the disgraceful articles of the Wurgaom convention ; 
for although Mr. Carnac had ostentatiously intimated to Nana 
Furnuwees, probably to enhance his own consequence, that he 
was entrusted with the Company’s seal and with full powers, he 


had no authority to conclude a treaty, nor could the Bombay 
Government have delegated such a comniEsion. Mr. Hornby 
determined at all hazards to resist the cessions made by the 
committee ; but as every point was indispensably referred to 
Bengal, there appeared no necessity for publishing a defiance to 
the Mahrattas. The intentions of the Bombay Council were, 
however, sufficiently declared by their preparations, and every 
effort was made to recruit and improve their army. 

(Feb. 19.)—On the 19th February Mr. Hornby laid an elaborate 
minute before his Council, in wliich he took a \dew of Maluatta 
politics, and the line of conduct wliich he thought the most 
expedient for the British authorities to pursue. The end he 
proposed to attain was that of securing a peace, so as to exclude 
tlio French from the Mahratta dominions, and to retain the terri¬ 
tory then iji possession of the English, He assumed, as matter 
of certainty, that Sindia had indicated, by several parts of liis 
conduct, an aversion to t,ho French and a desire to form an alliance 
with the English against Nana Furnuwees. In the Supposition 
thus adopted Mr. Hornliy was not wholly wrong ; for iiad Nana 
by &ny means, foreign or domestic, become too powerful, Mahada- 
jee Sindia might have sought assistance from the JJlnglisli ; but 
whilst Nana Furnuwees held the reuis, principally by the support 
of Sindia's power, it was completely the interest of the latter to 
uphold Nana’s adinuiistration. The President was of opinion that 
the sum of forty-one thousand rupees, promised to Sindia’s servants, 
ought to be paid ; and that Baroach, or an equivalent, should be 
given to him for the act of kindness, humiliating as it was, in 
permitting tJieir army to return. All these suggestions were 
submitted to the Supreme Goveriunont; but in the meantime, the 
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j^,jincipal hope of retrieving their affairs was in the near approach 
of the Bengal army, to the progress of which a retrospect is now 
necessary. 

(1778.)—Colonel Leslie crossed the Jumna in May, 1778, and, 
notwitlistanding professions of friendship made by the Maliratta 
officers, they manifested an opposition which induced liim to take 
possession of the fort of Kalpee. It was expected by the Bengal 
Government tliat the army would liavo crossed the Nerbuddah 
before the rains ; but some of tlio Bajpoot chiefs in Bundelcund, 
instigated by the Mahrattas, attempted to cut off the supplies, 
murdered an officer, and frequently killed foragers and followers. 
Colonel Leslie, however, instead of steadily pursuing his route, 
entered on a war with those chiefs, took part in their feuds, and 
thus engaged in a task equally endless and unavailing. He 
attacked and carried with little difficulty their principal post at 
Mhow, three kos west of Chatterpore ; he drove a large body of 
men from a strong position on the banks of the Kaine, and not- 
withstaiidmg repeated orders to proceed, he wasted the wliole 
monsoon in this unaccountable maiiuer. In fi\'o months ho had 
not advanced more than one himdred and twenty miles ; and in 
the fourth month the estimated expense of liis army amoiuited 
to twelve lacks of rupees. 

Mr. Hastings did not liastily withdraw his confidonco from 
Colonel Leslie, but he w^as at length compelled to admit that his 
conduct was indefensible. He wa.s therefore recalled, and Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Goddard^ was appointed to succeed to the command 
of the army, but prior to the date of the order of recall. Colonel 
Leslie had died of a fever on the 3d October, 1778. 

Colonel Goddard immediately assimred command of the troops, 
and a few days afterwards commonced his nuirch from Hajegui'h 
in Bundolcimd towards the Nerbuddah. His route lay by 
Mooltan, Khemlassa, Beilsah, Biiopaul, and Hoossingabad; at the 
last-mentioned place ho forded the Nerbuddah on the 2d Decem¬ 
ber. Before Colonel Goddard had quitted the Bundelcuiid territory, 
Ballajee Punt, the Mahi’atta officer stationed at Sagiu, by whoso 
machinations Leslie’s progress was at first arrested, after many 


1 rWarren Hastings wrote, ‘I have every reason to be satisfied 
with Colonel Goddard. He is one ot the best executive officers in the 
eorvice, remarkably lively and euterpnsmg.' (Forrest. SehcHona 
(Maralha Series), i. xx.)] 
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professions of friendship, made a perfidious attack on the baggage 
of the army, in wliich lie was completely foiled. The conduct 
of the Nabob of Bhopaul was precisely the reverse of that of the 
Mahratta officer; he treated the English with the greatest 
confidence and hospitality, furnished them with every supply 
and every possible assistance, at the risk of incurring future 
enmity from the Mahrattas, without the support of his new friends. 
This generous behaviour on the part of the Nabob ^as never 
forgotten ; and it laid the foundation of a friendship which in 
modern times has been laudably extended to his descendants by 
the British Government. 

After Colonel Goddard had crossed tlie Nerbuddah, he halted on 
the south bank of the river, to await some communications from 
Moodajee Bhonslay particularly connected with his future 
operations. 

The views of the Supreme Government, in contracting an 
alliance with the ruler of Berar, w^ere intimated to Bombay in 
the month of August, but merely in a general maimer. The 
execution of the plan was entrusted to Mr. Elliot, a gentleman 
eminently qualified for any embassy, but the design was formed 
on defective information. It had for its object an alliance with 
Moodajee against the Poona ministers, for the purpose of attain¬ 
ing permanent peace and complete security to the Company’s 
possessions against the attempts of France, by establishing and 
upholding Moodajee Bhonslay as Raja of all the Mahrattas. 
Mr. Hastings in this plan w^as precisely adopting the scheme 
originally suggested by Wittiil Sondoor, the minister of Nizam 
Ally.^ He was not aware that Moodajee had no claim to the 
Mahratta sovereignty ; but even had such been the case, as the 
British Government so long acknowledged the Peishwa’s supre¬ 
macy, as the Bombay Presidency had concluded an authorized 
treaty with Rugonath Rao, declaring him regent during tli© 
minority of the young Peishwa, the measure was in the one view 
unjust, in the other inconsistent, and on the whole complicated 
and injudicious. Had Moodajee really been heir to the throne of 
8ivajoo it would have been very impolitic to have afforded the 


1 It seems to have been first suggested to Mr. Hastings by Beneeram, 
the wukcel of Sabajee. Soo letter from tho Bengal Govornmont to 
the Court of Directors, 19th December, 1774. App. 6. Report from 
tho <’ommittee of Secrecy. 



MOODAJEE BjHONSLAY 

^ans of uniting an enripire, hostile to all the world, which was 
of itself falling to pieces. The scheme was first interrupted by 
the death of Mr. Elliot, which happened on the 12th September, 
when on liis route towards Nagpoor. The Governor-General, in 
consequence of that event, directed the secret instructions, 
addressed to Mr. Elliot, to be made over to Colonel Goddard, 
whom Mr. Hastings empowered to treat according to their 
purport; and about the same time, as the new plan required that 
they should retain the means of carrying it into effect, the Governor- 
General and Council suspended the power of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment over Colonel Goddard’s army, on the plea of a failure in the 
original plan for which the power had been granted. It was also 
resolved to strengthen Colonel Goddard by a reinforcement of 
two additional battalions of natiye infantry, which were directed 
to assemble on the western frontier of the province of Bengal, 
under Major Jacob Camac. 

Moodajee in the first instance would have acceded to the 
Govornor-Generars views, but before any explanation had taken 
place, he had received intelligence of the designs at Bombay in 
favour of Rugoba, and of the vigorous preparations of his own 
countrymen at Poona; both of which, for obvious reasons, 
tended to det^r him from enteruig on any hnmediate alliance. 
The favourite ambition of his family was however roused, and in 
a conversation with Lieutenant Wathorstono, tlio agent deputed by 
ColonelGoddard, Moodajee admitted the great de.sire he entortained 
of embracing the proposal at a fit time ; but whUst lie wLshod to 
prolong the negotiation, he declined embarking m any enterprise 
at that period. Moodajee’s plan, which was not disclosed till 
some time after, differed from that of Mr. Hastings; it was 
similar to what Rughoojoe seems to have intended on the death 
of Bajee Rao in 1740, and was more practicable than the one 
proposed.‘ Moodajee foresaw that opposition would bo made 
to pretensions in his own person, but he knew there would be 
much less difficulty, and a powerful party against the Kramin 
athuinistration, by his assuming tho character of protector at 
Satara (his authority in Berar was nothing more), and declaring 

I ‘ T.Bt ’ savs Moodajee, in his own proposals to Mr. Hastings, ‘ a 
lineal descenLnt of Maha Raja Chatter Puttee Sivajeo Bhonslay 
con^ue on the musnud of 1 

authority of the Haje (sovereignty) ‘^^bhshed nothing is done.' 
(See Appendix. No. 19L 6th Ih'poit. t ornmiltec of bem-cy.) 
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his sole design was the restoration of the imprisoned Raja’s 
authority. 

About the same time that Moodajee declined Colonel Goddard’s 
overtures through Lieutenant Watherstono, urgent applications 
wore received fr6m Bombay, dated 6th and lOtli Docombor, 
requesting Goddard to advance with all expedition, in order to 
support their army which had taken the field in the cause of 
Rugoba. 

Although Colonel Goddard, prior- to the receipt of this requisi¬ 
tion, was in .possession of the order which withdi’ew him from the 
authority of the Bombay Government, he considered the interest 
of liis country so much at stake, that without hesitation he 
resolved to march straight to the west coast. This decision was 
extremely creditable, as Colonel Goddaixl had not merely to fight 
his way tiirough tlie Mahratta army, but lie incurred the serious 
responsibility of acting on liis own judgement, where failure might 
be ruin in every sense of the word, and where he personally risked 
nothing by waiting for orders at Hoossingabad.i He commenced 
his march about the 26tli January, and arrived at Burhanpoor 
on the 30th of that month. The contradictory letters, written 
by the field committee, diuing and subsequent to the convention, 
though they afiorded no information of the state of affairs and 
might have perplexed most men, only induced Goddard to quicken 
his progress. After refreshing his men at Burhanpoor, he resumed 
his march on the 6th February, and in twenty days reached Surat, 
a distance of throe hundred init's, tnul l>y the expedition tluis 
used avoided a body of twenty thousand horse, which w'ere dis- 
pat( hed from Poona t o iiitoreept him. 

The Bombay Government oxpre.ssod the liveliest gl'atitude for 
the honourable and generous motives which had induced him to 
hasten to their relief; and they showed ttieir sense of it by im¬ 
mediately offering him a seat on the Coimcil, and recommending 
that he should be aiipomted tliek Commander-in-Cfiief. Colonel 
Goddard had gained on their esteem by his repairing to Bombay 
in person, and communicating with all the respect duo to them 
and to his own situation, joined with the becoming courtesy 
and frankness of a soldier, 

(Mar. 17.) tlie 17th March the Bombay Guv'vriiinent first 
received a copy of the instructions intended for Mr. Elliot; the 

^ [» o. Hoshangdbad.] 





PLANS OF MR. HORNBY 

copy had been sent from Bengal in November, but had un¬ 
fortunately miscarried. The state of the negotiation with Mood- 
ajee Bhonslay they now learnt from Colonel Goddard, who seemed 
still to be of opinion that an alliaiicG would take place. Tho 
Bombay Government wore not sangiiinG on this subject, and as 
Mahadajee Sindia had shown none of those favourable intentions 
towards the English imputed to him in Mr. Hornby’s minute 
of the 19th February, they now perceived that they were on the 
ove of being compelled to engage as principals in a war, to maintain 
which their absolute want of funds was the first and most alarm¬ 
ing consideration. 

In this exigency, making’ allow'ance for defects in the original 
information on %vhich some of his calculations w^ere made, Mr. 
Hornby submitted a very judicious jdan of operations in a mimito 
laid before his Council on the 30th March ; he there 
(Mar. 30.) pointed out a method of at once obtaining resources 
and distressing their enemies, by entering into a treaty 
with the^ Gaekwar family on tJie terms solicited by Futih Sing in 
1772 ; reconciling the brothers, releasing them from tribute and 
dependence on the Poona state, and conquering the Peislnva'a 
share of Guzerat for tlio Company. Put in all their .s(!hem(^ 
they soon found themselves more dependent, and more than over 
controlled by the Governor-General and Council. 

The Bengal Government, before they received intelligence of 
the disgraceful proceedings at Wurgaom, upon hearing that tho 
Bombay Presidency htwl sent an army into the Hold, had decided 
on sending Colonel Goddard to their support, but they would 
not again relinquish authority over his army. Even before they 
heard of the convention the}' vested Colonel Goddard both with the 
separate charge of their army, and with distinct powei-s as their 

envoy plenipotentiary at ilio court of Poona. The Governor- 
___further intelliL^enno 


General, upon receipt of further intelligence, without waiting to 
1 o .n the result of Goddard's bold and jiulicious marc h, saru-tioneci 

u,, h<,..v,r it n,igh... .. .. 

appi-ubatioii oii<l tvppln'ise. lh(. w , , , , 

f the Bengal Government was on thus occasion aclnuvable. 
,i,.t*.,.mination on hearing of the flianstrona newt was (o 


turn out, by recording his 
The whole conduct of the majority 

Their 

f t determination on hearing m ...n Mutnta newt was m pkeo 
their military power, offensive and defensive, in the best possible 
State Without liPtraying either a weakness or alarm that might 
have’encouraged other native states to rise against them. A 
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rigade was ordered to the banks of the Jiimna, and Sir Eyre 
Coote, the Commandor-in-Chief, proceeded to inspect niid prepare 
their military rasources on the north-western frontier, the quarter 
most likely to be invaded. Mr. Hastings, whose after conduct made 
amends for his earlier errors, and whoso diHicultios had tended to im¬ 


prove and exalt his mind, showed at this trying period all the great 
qualities of which he was possessed, and prudence and ingenuity, 
vigour and moderation, are alilce conspicuous in the measures which 
he suggested. Superior to the inveteracy of Mr. Francis, and 
entirely exempt from the impatience of Sir Eyre Coote, which 
were displayed in a particular manner in regard to the measures of 
the Bombay Govermnent, Mr. Hastings applied his knowledge of 
mankind to the art of good government; and fortunately, by 
the support of Mr. Barw<^ll and his own casting vote as President, 
he commanded the rnaj ority in council. Become wiser by the past, 
though his present words wore a severe censure on the hasty exer¬ 
cise of authority he had formerly supported, Mr. Hastings observes, 

* To mark our want of confidence in them (alluding of course to 
the Bombay Council), by any public act, would weaken theirs in 
us ; to load them with harsh and unoporating reproaclies would 
indispose them to our authority, at the same time that it would 
absolve them from its effects ; and to bind their deliberations by 
absolute and indiscrotional orders might eventually disable them 
from availing themselves of any fortuitous advantages which the 
confusion of the Mahratta government is more likely to offer 
them than any plan which we could prescribe to them, or which 
they could form on the letter of our instructions.. In a word, 
Buv.h a conduct, by hiHaming tbo passions of men, whom we are 
not to regard os exempt from the ordinary infirmities of humanity, 
would prove the surest means of converting the powers which 
were still left in their liands into the instruments of opposition, 
and even of the defeat of tlio measui’es which require their agency, 
and cannot be accomplished without it. Lot us rather excite 
them to exert themselves for the retrieval of their past misfortunes, 
and arm them with means adequate to that end ; restricting their 
[lowers l^be object is detorminato, and permitting a more 

liberal extension of them in cases which are too variable and un¬ 
certain for positive injimctions.’ 

Colonel Goddard was appointed a brigadier-general by the 
Bengal Government, during the service on which he was employed; 
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a recommendation to the Court of Directors, in support of 
ail application for his being appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bombay Presidency, was forwarded to England. But the Bombay 
Government, although they highly approved of the distinction 
coiiforrod on Gonerul Goddard, ixjiiioiistratod against bestowing 
the rank except through them, or on his being separately ap¬ 
pointed to conduct the negotiation with the Poona state. They 
also objected to havdng any military force stationed within the 
limits of the Bombay Presidency, independent of their authority, 
as they deemed such a circumstance an invasion of their rights 
and highly unconstitutional; yet, soothed by the respectful 
consideration shown to them by Mr. Hastings, and the judicious 
behaviour of General Goddard, they determined that their dis¬ 
approval in those particulars should not prevent the utmost 
exertions of their ability and means to forward the views of the 
Supreme Government. 


(April.) On the 16th of April General Goddard was directed 
to endeavour to negotiate a peace with the Poona statt^, on the 
terms of the treaty of Poorundhur, but with an additional 
article expressly excluding the French from any establishment 
within the JMaliratta dominions. In the end of May, 
(May.) "yjien the Supreme Government had received and taken 
into consideration Mr. Homby\s minutes of Fobniary nnd 
March, they sent more detailed instructions for tlieir envoy’s 
guidance, and if peace on the terms proposed could not be obt ainod, 
he was then, if ho thought jiropor, to adopt Mr. Hornby’s plan 
of an alliance with the Gaekwar, in which cose alone the authority 
of General Goddard, as the Governor-Generars agent, was to be 
blended with and guided by the instructions of the Bombay 
Government. The only alteration in the authorized, from the 
proposed, plan was a restriction preventing the British authority 
from being engaged as a party between the brothoi-s, Futih 8ing 
and Goviiid Rao Gaekwar. The alliance was, therefore, to bo 
formed with Futih Sing, the acknowledged head of the Baroda 
state, and no pledge given for reconciling their domestic differences. 

This mode of operations would not have materially interfered 
with the projected alliance with Moodajee Bhonslay, as the poli¬ 
tical connexion between his father Rughoojee and Dummajee 
Gaekwar might have paved a way to a imioii of the sons; but 
after the convention of Wurgaom, Mr. Hastings immediately 
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perceived, and the result was a proof of his penetration, that 
Moodajee could no longer be account-ed an ally ; though, i 
judiciously managed, he might safely be reckoned neutral. t 
was desii-able, however, that the British authority should be left 
unfettered, in case Moodajee persisted in procrastinating ; and 
therefore General Goddard was instructed to tender explicit 
conditions, by a rejection of which he would have it in his power 
to declare the negotiation at an end. 

In regard to an alliance with Sindia, the Governor-General was 
disposed to concur in opinion with Mr. Hornby, in supposing that 
Sindia had some secret design of connecting himself with the 
English. Mr. Hastings also concurred in the propriety of giving 
up Baroach, as hail been inivately promised ; but Sindia’s 
conduct had been such as to preclude their deigning to bestow 
this mark of acknowledgement. General Goddard, however, 
was instructed to treat separately with Sindia, in case he should 
at any time find him disposed to espouse the interests of the Com¬ 
pany ; but the dependence of Nana Furnuwees on Mahadajee 
Sindia was at this time best secured by war, and whilst his wukeel 
at Bombay was profe.ssing his master’s regard, an attack, insti¬ 
gated by Sindia, was made on Bancoote, with no other design than 
to blow the flame and excite the English to hostilities. 

As a further hold on Nana Furnuwees, whom Sindia governed 
by his fears, he caused the settlement of a Jagheer in Bimdelcund 
to be made on Rugonath Rao, of twelve lacks of rupees, of which 
he became the guarantee in behalf of Bugoba, and at the 
«„mo iirne Hocurity to Nana for Bugoba « never molestuig 
the government. Ho ha<l thus got tlie latter into his power ; 
but the unpopularity of Bugoba made the custody of his person 
of little consequeuco aa an inatruineiit of aggrandizement : Nana 
Furnuwees was perhaps secretly pleased to observe Sindia con¬ 
necting himself with a man more likely to be shunned than 
followed, and only dangerous as a political instrument in foreign 
hands. Soon after the arrangement was made, Rugoha was sent 
off towards his Jagheer in Bimdelcund, for the purpose, as Nana 
believed, of being confined in the fort of Jhan.see, until Sindia 
might find it convenient to release him ; but Rugoba’s usual 
escort and even Ids gi^ns were suffered to accompany him, whilst 
the troops which were sent os his gtiard scarcely exceeded the 
number of his own followers. Just before Rugoha reached the 
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"^biiddah in the latter end of the month of IMay, he was secretly 


warned of Sindia’s intention to confine him in Jhansee, on which, 
having watched an opportunity, which presented itself at the 
ford of Cholee Mheysw'ur, he attacked and dispersed his guard, 
mortally wounded the commander, and fled towards Baroach 
with all speed, to throw himself at the feet of his friends the English, 
for ho could scarcely expect that they would open their arms to 


receive him.^ 

Although no explanation took place between Sindia and Rugoba, 
there is little doubt but the whole was Mahadajoo’s contrivance. 
It widened the breach between Nana and the English, but with 
either party it gave Sindia an advantage, it roused the fear and 
jealousy of the one, and made him more dependent; whilst 
broken, inexplicable hints ^ of friendship, which he occasionally 
dropped to the English, might be interpreted hereafter as allud¬ 
ing to some scheme of co-operation connected with this design ot 
releasing their mutual friend. 

When Nana Furnuwees required and obtained the sacrifice of 
his rival Sukarain Bappoo and of Chintoo Wittul, once the 
minister of Rugoba, it was no test of Sindia’s fidelity to him ; on 
the contrary, his having given them up to satisfy Nana at that 
time is perhaps, from the artifice of his character, rather in 
evidence of his having been accessory to Rugoba’s flight. Suka- 
ram Bappoo was hurried to Singurh, and thence ho was removed 
and thrown into the fort of Pertabgurh ; a circumstance which 
leads to the remarkable reflection—that this venerable old man, 
after sharing every vicissitude of privation and of grandeur, of 
toil and of triumph, which a leader in the camps and courts of a 


1 fTbe dotnils of Raghunath s escape are contained in a letter 
from General Goddard, dated 1779, to the Bombay 

Coijncil. In that letter General (mddarU states that Raghundtb Rao 
bad asked permission to place bimself and his ^mily under the pro- 
♦ opfinri of General Goddard’s ramp, and that, Vending orders 
fbo General bad agreed to bis request. (Forrest, Sekv 


Liming orders from 

(Forrest, Sdevtions 


tertion of General (loUdara s ramp, u.ui ...uu, 

Bengal, the General had agreed to Ins request. 

(A/aWh/w instances of these hints, just after the conven- 

+• 1 «t Wurgaom, when Mr. Farmer, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Sihbald 
were nresent! Sindia was loudly extolling the conduct of their rear- 
uduch he (‘ornp^^i’ed to a ted wall, and no sooner beat down 
U instantly built up again (“each stepping whore his 
comrade stood, the instant that he fell I hope.’ said Mahudajoe, 
whispering in Mr. Sibbald’s ear, ^ to see these fine fellows co-operating 
with my omi troops by-and-by. 
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must experience, now looked down on 


a scene far 


more awful to a mind in his situation than the tremendous abyss 
of four thousand feet of black rugged rock, which formed the 
western wall of his prison: for from Pertabgurh, on the eastern 
side, lie saw the spot where, one hundred and twenty years before, 
liis ancestor, Puntojee Gopinat Bhokeel, pledged to Sivajee the 
treacherous oath which betrayed his master Afzool Khan to the 
stab of the murderer. But Sukaram’s death scene was not 
closed in Pertabgurh; the cautious jealousy of Nana Fui’nuwees 
removed him secretly from one place to another to prevent rescue 
or insurrection ; and the once great Sukaram Bappoo perished 
miserably in Raigujrh. Chin too Wittuls life was also shortened ; 
he died in some hill-fort from the effects of unwholesome food 
and harsh treatment. 
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FROM A.D. 1779 TO A.D. 1782. 

A.D, 1779 Hyder Ally, though mulcted and duped by 
Mahadajee Sindia and Hurry Punt Phurkay, was amply compen¬ 
sated by the opportunity afforded when they were called away in 
t e end of May, 1778. Dhary-ar was taken, and the whole tract, 
M far north as the Gutpurba and Kjstna, submitted to his arms, 
e a SO took Chittleclroog, and extended his territories to the 

neLhbLrli^ Kiu-pa. During his stay in that 

neighbourliood, he was joined by Monsieur Lally a niiJitarv 
^v«t™ who had boe„ 1„, h. tl.o »,vL 

Jung at Adonee arul afterwards witli Nizam Ally, but he now 
came over to Hyder with his corps. 

Prior to this event, Hyder had become thoroughly jealous of 
the EngUsh ; and had he not been deterred by fears of a Malu-atta- 
invasion, he would probably at an early period have gone to war 
with them, and declared himself an ally of the French.^ He had 
for some time encouraged a close intercourse with that nation 
and was supphed with arms, warlike stores, and occasionally 
I A n Mauritius. The capture of 

1778.) O'* 18th October, 1778, could not fail 

of occasioning regret to Hyder; and when the Govoj-nor 
of Madras intimated the intended reduction of the Frontih settle¬ 
ment of Mah6, the port thi’ough which Hyder drew his supplies 
he formally protested against the attack of a settlement, which' 
being situated in his territory, was, he pretended, under his pro* 
tection. The expedition however went forward ; Hyder, diuing 

1 [War between England and France was declared in 1778, in conse¬ 
quence of the latter supporting the revolted American Colonies 
Early news of this declaration of war had reached Hastings by the 
temporary overland service via Suez, wliich he was himself largely 
instrumental in organizing.] 
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siege, lioislod liis colours ou the works by the side of the French; 
but the fort fell to a detachment of Madras troops under 
1779. Colonel Braithwaito in the month of March. The 
Governor-General and Council, in consequence of having 
received intelligonco that the French meditated an attack on the 


English settlements on the west coast, made an application to 
Madras for the assistance of some troops to reinforce Bombay, 
including Colonel Braithwaite’s detachment; and accordingly, after 
demolishing the works of Mah6, these troops w’ere held at the 
disposal of the Bombay Government, and intended, if necessary, 
to join General Goddard after the monsoon. 

(June 12.)—The fugitive Rugoba w^as received, thougli at 
fimt scarcely welcomed, by the English; and on the 12th June, 
accompanied by his s6ns, Atnnit Rao and Bajoo Rao, the latter 
a child of four years old, visited General Goddard in liis camp, from 
whom he received an allowance of fifty thousand rupees a month, 
which the Governor-General and Ooimcil totally disapproved and 
condemned as a lavish and unnecessary expenditure. General 
Goddard had been sufficiently prudent to avoid entering on any 
terms of alliance with Rugoba: it w^as considered very impolitic 
to attempt forcing a person into the Maliratta government to 
whom the whole nation had manifested indifference or aversion ; 
and therefore, acting upon the terms of the Poorundhur treaty, 
Jif all accornmodation were rejected, the English, in support of their 
national honour, could do no less than engage in the war as 
principals. 

The negotiation between General Goddard and Nana Furnu- 
wces continued fpr Rov'<'ral months; but towards the end of the 
monsoon Goddard coinnnmicated to the Bombay Government 
some intelligence lie Jiad received of a general confederacy of the 
Mahrattas, Ryder and Nizam Ally, against the English, on whom 
it was said they meditated an attack at all the three Presidencies. 
General Goddard, prioi to the receipt of tliis information, had sent 
to demand explicit answers from Nana Furnuwe>es, which were 
obtained sooner than was expected, by his declaring that the 
surrender of »Salsette and the person of Rugoba wore prelimi¬ 
naries to any treaty which the English jnight wish to 
(Oct.) conclude witli the Mahratta state. An innnediate requi¬ 
sition JOflde for Colonel Ih^aiMivvaire's del eehment, 
on the first intelligence of a confederacy ; but, in consequence of 
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ftitrtoli (»f tho Ntiiiy,! secretly itistigiited |jy llyder againsfc 
both Mahe and Tellicherry, tlie services of the detachment could 
not bo irnmodiutoly aparod; tJi<3 Madi’as Govoiiiiuont therefore 
who then foresaw no impending danger to tlieir own Presidency, 
prepared another detachment, under Lientenant-Colonol Browno, 
of one hundred artillery, a regiment of five hundred Europeans 
and a battalion of Sepoys ; but, before they joined Goddard, the 
campaign of the ensuing season was nearly at an end. 

When General Goddard obtained the answer from Nana 
Furnnwoes, ho evaded giving an iinnicdiuto reply, einburked for 
Bombay, where he arrived on the 1st November, and immediately 
consulted with the Government respoctuig the plan of operations, 
particularly in regard to the proposed alliance with Futih Sing. 
His principal motive, however, for repairing thus promptly to 
Bombay, was to urge dispatch in preparing and sending oS a 
remforoement. Accordingly, although the Bombay Govermnont 
acceded to his desii-e, and a detachment, 
under Colonel Hartley, of one hunch-ed Eui-opean artillery, two 
hundred European infantry, two battalions of native inLtry 
one of them a battal on of grenadier Sepoys, volunteer drafS 
from ddferent corps, prmcipally those who hud before served under 
Hartley on he rearguanl at Tullygaom. were speedily emburkS 
for Guzerat.2 

On the side of Bengal a detachment of two thousand Sepoys 
was in readiness to follow General Goddard’s route, but, on hear¬ 
ing that the war was inevitable and might have broUcu out bofoio 
they could have reached their destination, their march to Surat 
was countermanded. Mr. Hastings, desirous it would seem of 
einbnKiiiig any i.>roposal for i>rfe(:ting a diversion, ami perhaps 
of giving tlie coimtry a rallying point of insm-rection agauist the 
Mahrattas, entered into an alliance with their turlniient tributa 
the Rana of Gohud. 

Meanwhile Geiioial GucUlard, on his return to t>nrat, disinissecl 
the wukeels of Nana Furnuwees, put his army in a state 




1 There were two chiefs in Malabar known by the appellations f 
Cherika and king of Cartinadoo, who were leaders in tfi 


prince of 

hostilities alluded to, 

2 [The orders to Colonel ^g^yhig the details of liis 

ment 


tho 
^otach- 


iiie oiuuiB ^ ,7» biiw ueitaus oi nis dotaob 

i, are contained in a letter dated Bombay, December 2, 1770 
signed, ' Your loving friends, Wdlium Hornby and k'onnnittf,,. * 

(k^orresb, Selections {Muyotfnl Seiics)^ i. 390.)] 
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^f^eadiness, and opened the negotiation with Futih Sing. A 
treacherous correspondence was about tliis period intercepted by 
General Goddard, between the wukeels of Nana Fumuwees an 
Mr. Vandegraaf, the Dutch chief and director at Surat, from 
which it appeared that the Dutch had engaged in a plot for assist¬ 
ing the Mahrattas to surprise Surat castle ; but Mr. Boddam, t le 
English chief, took effectual precautions to prevent the perfidious 

Futih Sing, on the receipt of the proposals, attempted to 
procrastinate, and showed every disposition to evade a definite 
Lgagement with the English. General Go<Ward therefore put 
his array in motion, crossed the Tapteo on the 1st 
A-®* January, but advance<l very slowly to the northward, 
until Ills battering train and stores had joined Inni from 
Baroach, when ho marclicd to attack the fort of Dubhoy, which 
was in possession of the PeLshwa and garrisoned by about two 
thousand men. Whilst General Goddard moved forward, Mr. 
Boddam occupied the Peishwa’s districts near Surat. Mr. 
Robert Gambier and the gentlemen of the Civil Service at Baroach, 
having enlisted irregulars, also took advantage of General 
Goddard’s being in their neighbourhood, drove out the Petshwa s 
thannas, and took possession of Oklaseer, Hansot, Dc^borah, and 
Amod. Jumbooseer had not been restored by the Bombay 

“ainri-Th. .™y arrived before Dobboy on .he 18 tb 
(jan. iow ^ on being summoned to 

January. The Bramin 

surrender, answered by a vaunting aiscnarge , 

kept up ; continued fire dvn-ing the ensuing day, did no 

otter inischipf t han that of wounding one subaltern of the Bombay 
army. Lieutenant Charles Reynolds, the same person who was 

afterwards Surveyor-General. 

yj 20.)_20th, a batr^ry of throe 

eighteen pounders was ready to open within two hundred yards ; 
but the garrison had evacuated the place in the night, and Mr. 
James Forbes * of the Civil Service, with a company of Sepoys and 
a few iiTf'gulnra, wa.s placed in charge of the now aequridion. 
Futih Sing now began to negotiate in earnest; met General 
Goddard, seemingly with as much cordiality as alacrity, and 


1 The author of the Oriental Memoirs. 
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CAPTURE OF AHMEDABAD 

concluded a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance, which 
was signed on the 26th, on the terras proposed 
(Jan. 26.) by Governor Hornby and approved by the Supreme 
Government. ^ 

The Peishwa’s share of territory nortli of tlie Myliio was to 
be given up to Futih Sing, in lieu of which he agreed to code his 
share of revenue south of the Taptee, or those districts known 
by tlie appellation of Uthawees Mahal (or Attaweesee), liis share 
of the revenues of Baroach, the district of Sinnore on the Ner- 
buddah, and his villages in the Baroach district. The usual 
tribute to the Peishwa was to be remitted, at all events during 
the war, but three thousand horse were to join Goddard’s army, 
rhe Company were to be put in possession of the districts ceded 
from the day that Futih Sing's troops were put in possession 
of Ahmedabad. For that place General Goddard marched with 
(Feb. and arrived before it on the 10th February 

10.) of Ahmedabad are of immense extent, and, 

^ were remarkably stroni? Thoucyh 

IS ancient capital was considered in a comparatively deserted 
condition, even at this period it was supposed to contain up 
wards of one hundred thousand inhabitants The Rrn • 
Charge on the part of the Poona government, being summoned to 
surrender, expressed his willingness to give up tho place but de 
sired a little time to persuade his gamson, composed of six tho ' 
sand Arab and Sindee infantry and two thousand Mahratt 
hoise, to comply with the general’s desire. Tliis is the ord' 
language of Mahrattas when they intend a firm resist am^e • b^^ 
General Goddard had afterwards reason to believe there was trutl 
in what the Bramin asserted. 

(Feb. 11. )~--Next day, .*^0100 of the troops having y 
too near the wall suffered for tlieir temerity, and amon • - 

no 1 officer, the second in command 1 

(1^-) Colonel Parker, was wounded. On t^o ,2th towev‘‘'' 
General Goddard opened a battery, by which aTreacl’ 
was effected, and reported practicable by the eveni 
13th. From motives of humanity, and the fear 


(13.) 

of the 


1 [The treaty was signed near the village of Candeela in the Duhi..,- 
(Dubhoy) District. It contained twelve articles, which are printeS 
in full in Forrest’s Selections (Marathd Series), i, 394-6. r)ubho* * 

now the Dubhoi tdluka of Baroda State, with an area of 190 sm,' 
miles.] Huare 
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^cesses in the city, the assault was next day delayed, m hopes 
that the gai-rison might be induced to surrender; but the 
endeavour was unavailing, and the storming party was formed 
on the morning of the 15th February, under command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Hartley. The advance was com¬ 
posed of volunteers from the Bombay division. Two 
unfortimate individuals,* of those who had been dismissed for 
misbehaviour in the preceding campaign, came forv'ard 
General Goddard and earnestly solicited permission to accompany 
tlio forlorn hope, which was liunianoly granted, and both survive , 
after proving themselves worthy of bomg restored to tho service. 
The command of the party, however, was entrusted to berjean 
Fridge of the Bombay Kuropean regiment, a corps a ways ce e- 
bruted for gallant volunteers on such occasion, ilie grenadie 
of the Bombay division followed the forlorn hope, with a strong 
reserve of chosen men from tho army. On the preconcerted 
signal tho whole moved off at a brisk pace, rushed up the broach, 
whore tho garrison stood ready to receive them and for a short 
time made a very determined stand, imtil tliree hundred of them 

lay dood, when rosiatanoe onasod. Tlio most hoiioiirablo pari ol 

this gallant assault was tho subsoqiiout stoadinoss and good 

conduct of the troops. No excesses were committed, and two 
only of the inhabitants, not composing the garrison, lost then 
lives Of tlie British troops one hundred imil six were lulled and 

wounded, among tho latter were ten European olV.eers and lour 
gentlemen volunteei-s. tlu-ee of whom died of their wou . 

. ariri (’lAticev. Froser was dismissed for 

1 Thoir names were i Ghaut, on hearing of the defeat at 

abandoning infamy was roiiderod particularly Biriking and 

ihlicutoUH ai it was from him that the first intelligence was received 
•n Bombay of the disaster ; and, writing from recollection, his note 
• r. the Bombay records, in these words: ' Dear Sir- - Our army is 
mflces • 1 ehoct my retreat, but 1 scorn it, at the risk of 
honour 'This is the last you shall hear from, yours truly, W. 
w^enr ’ Fraser, however, lived not only to retric o'liis honour, hub 
J^raser. * . himMolf on Beveral ocoaaions, and to bo much oBtocinotl 
ifahout the army. This last, I mention on the authority of Major- 
n Raillio, who knew him intimately. , kt t* 

^^2 Maior Spaitlb Bombay Engineers ; Captain Gough, i- ^ 

r ^ and volunteer Wright. [According to a return supplied by 

r^^TrnU'ioddard the total numbers of British troops killed and wounded 

aHhe siege of Afiraatlabad were respectively 17 and (14, or 81 in all. 
Bt the siege oi , : loo.l General Goddard 


« alntre 01 iUlinav.i»uou were respecu, 

,U rVt Sekctiona {MarStha SeriL), i- 400.) Genera Goddard 
loportod oil February 16, 17H0, that the I roops bad captured a iiumi.rr 





STNDIA AND HOLKAR 


'he capital of Guzerat was scarcely reduced, when General 
Goddard heard of the approach of Mahadajee Sindia and Tookajeo 
Holkar, with a body of fifteen thousand horse, to which were to 
be united seven thousand horse, then engaged in plundering the 
villages about Baroacli. 

After the escape of Rugoba tliere was some coolness between 
Sindia and the minister, but they were speedily reconciled ; and 
although Mahadajee did not wish to quit the capital at that time, 
yet as he had Nana under command by causing liim to apprehend 
an alliance with the English, lie at last consented to oppose 
Goddard in Guzerat; and it is necessary to apprise the reader 
that Nana Furnuwees w^as without reserve informed of all tho 
subseejuent proceedings of Sindia : a report, however, vn us spread 
of bhidia’s being on the eve of a rupture with Nana, which was 
speedUy followed by another report of his iutoiltion to make a 
desperate effort to recover possassion of Rugoba’s person by 
assaulting Surat. 


Hugoimth Uii.) ]|||<I lieon porsuflded by General Goddard to 
remain in that city when the army took tho field, a oironuiytanoo 
whirli Frrjm rml exactly cH>jiipr(;liHmJmg that llio 

Knglisli were at war hh prineipaln, did not expect, and w hich may 
have disoc-ficerted the scheme ho was hatching. Tim inoin<M»(a? \- 
idarm, howovor, uccaaioiied by tlii.s threat was dissipahMi on the 

arrival of the European part of the Madras dolaohnuait, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Browne, which had disombarkod at Surat 
before tlio Mahratta army had passed Candeish. 


(Feb, 29.)—Sindia and Holkar tordod tho Norbuddah oil the 
29th February, with upwards of twenty thousand horse, and 
I'roooedod to tho ncighhourliomL of l^urodu, wluuo they 

(Mar. 6.) halted. Goddard crossed tho Myhio oii the Cth March 
at Fazilpoor, to give them battle ; but on Ins advanoiug 
towards Barorla rraired iti iho tliiccfiuii oi l*awuugurh. 

Sindia, so far from evincing hostile intentions, professed tho 
greatest friendship for tho English. Tlie two liostngcs. l\rf. 
Farmer and Lioutenant Stewart, who were still in liis camp, 
and whom he had treated with mncli hospitality, wore restored 
to liberty, and joined General Goddard on the evening of the 9th. 

of standards from the enemy which he proposed to semi to Bombay 
to ho hung atJ trophies in the church (now tiie Cathedral), or in the 
Company’s armoury at Bombay, (b orrest^ Sclcctwns [Mctfvthd SeTie.s) 

i. 399,)] 
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This act of kindness was followed by the appearance of a 
wukeel, Abajee Shabajee, who gave assurances of his 
(Mar 9 ) master’s friendship for the English and enmity to Nana 

' Eurnuwees, declaring that his master hadexperiencedfrom 

the latter the greatest ingratitude and treachery. But Goddard, 
without being drawn in to make proposals for an alliance, which, 
allowing Sindia to have been sincere, would have afforded him a 
great advantage, made suitable answers, by assimances of 
reciprocal regard on the part of the English ; but with respect 
to the terms of a treaty, he left Sindia to be the judge of what 
would prove mutually advantageous, as the British Govermnents 
in India had no other view than a permanent peace, which they 
were determined to obtain on terms honourable, defined, and 

seciiiG. . . . 

Sindia’s object was to waste the time in negotiation, and keep 
Goddard inactive during the fair season ; but Indian chicane 
is no match for Eiu’opean honesty. . General Goddard was sincere 
in assuring Sindia of his desire for peace, but he limited the negotia¬ 
tion to a certain time, and allowed Sindia tliree days from the 
time his wukeel quitted the British camp, to offer his 
(Mar. 16.) proposals. Accordingly, on the 16th March the wukeel 
returned and submitted the following terms from his 

master:_‘ That, formerly when llugoba was at Tullygaoni. 

after the return of the English army to Bombay, an agreement 
had been entered into between him and Sindia, and written 
engagements mutually excjhanged for its performance, when the 
former eonsentod to relinquish all claims to any share in the ad¬ 
ministration at Poona, and to retire towards Jhansee, whore he 
should receive an allowance of twelve lacks of rupees per annum ; 
that the sicca should continue in the name of the yoimg Peishwa, 
Mahdoo Rao Narrain, and that Bajee Rao, the son of Rugoba, 
should be appointed the Peishwa’s Dewan, but as he was too 
young to transact the business of the office himself, being only 
four years of age, the care and management of it should be left 
entirely to Sindia. He now, therefore, proposed that Rugoba 
should retire to Jhansee, and that the young Bajoe Rao should 
him to Poona.’ 

accompany nim , . u 

Such were proposals, without declaring himself turthor 
respecling the English, whose part he still reserved for Goddard 
to propose ; hut General Goddard merely objected to what was 





NEGOTIATIONS WITH SINDIA 

wrong, declared that no force should be put on Rugoba’s inclina¬ 
tion, that he had sought the protection of the English, and that 
his quitting it should be voluntary ; that oven allowing the 
English did assist Siiidia to acquire the entire powers of the state, 
for the sum of his proposals amounted to nothing loss, Sindia, on 
his part, in the name of the Peishwa, should previously consent to 
certain conditions favoui'able to the British interests, as well in 
consideration of tho benefits ho was to derive, as in com|.)ensation 
for the wars of the Mahratta state in which they had been com¬ 
pelled to engage. The negotiation was thus brought to a point 
within seven days, which Sindia probably intended to have spun 
out into as many months ; when it would have been his study to 
balance Bramin fears and jealousy against tho policy of tho 
English and that sanguine temperament of Europeans which is 


usually accompanied by credulity. 

Mahadajee Sindia continued to profess his friendly regard, 
but perceiving that Goddard was not to be duped, he opened a 
negotiation with Govind Rao Gaekwar, for putting him in pos¬ 
session of Guzerat; and Goddard had now no other desire than to 
bring an action, which the Mahrattas as carefully avoided. Sindia 
apprehending a surprise, sent his hoa\^ baggage under the pro¬ 
tection of the liill-fort of Pawungm*h, wliich was in his own 
possession, and threw out a number of small parties of horse to 
rathe on the first alarm, and enable him to avoid any sudden 
attack that might bo meditated. 

(Mar. 27.)_luthis mannor, fancying liiinsolf secure, he allowed 

the British army to encamp on the 27th March within six miloa 
of his main body, in which situation they lay watching each other 
for a week ; but Goddard, on the night of the 2d April, 
(April prepared a detachment of ten companies of grenadier 
Sepoys, headed by the two European grenadier com¬ 
panies of the Bombay regiment, two battalions of Bengal, ami 
one of Bombay native infantry, with tho regiment of Bengal 
cavalry and a small body of horse belonging to the Nabob of 
Glide the whole being supported by twelve pieces of artillery. 
This force he disposed in two lines ; the first line was commanded 
by Lieutcnant-Oolonel VV. A. Baillie, the second by Major 

( 3 d ) Hopkius, and at two o’clock on the morning of tho 3 d, 
the time wlion the guards of irregulars begin to be over¬ 
powered bv di-owsiness, they moved ofi silently under General 
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[oddard’s personal command: Lieutenant-Colonel Hartley 
remained in camp, in command of the rest of the army. The 
detacliment passed the Mahratm out-parties without being dis¬ 
covered—came upon their grand guard of several thousand men, 
—pushed on for their camp, still a mile and a half in front, 
without firing a shot; but the day dawned, the alarm had been 
communicated, and the main body were ready mounted. They 
stood for a short tune, and even advanced as if to charge, but 
they were received with a heavy fire, on which they turned their 
horses until they were beyond reach of the guns; a spirited 
charge by the body of cavalry belonging to the Nabob of Oudo, 
distinguished from the regiment of Bengal cavahy by the name 
of Candahar Horae, on a body of the Malirattas, completed the 
rout and drove them beyond the reach of pursuit. 

0£ the regular troops not a man was touched, but fifteen of 
the Candahar Horse fell in the charge. The loss of the Mahrattas 
was supposed to be considerable ; and General Goddard imagined 
he had gained a victory ; but as soon as he had encamped, Sindia 
took up the same distance as before, observing a greater vigilance 
in guardmg against surprise. On the 14th Colonel 
(Apr. 14.) Browne, with the Madras troops, joined, and General 
Goddard on the 19th made another attempt on Sindia’s 
camp, but the Mahrattas only* waited until he came within 
sufficient distance, when they let off a fiight of rockets and retired 
as before. 

The Bombay Government expressed some impatience at General 
Goddard’s allowing himself to bo thus amused, as they imagined 
that his army might liave been better employed in reducing the 
fort of Bassein, which they considered of value as a permanent 
acquisition ^; but Goner>d Goddard was constrained to this mode 


1 [In a letter to General Goddard of April 30 17Sn 1 i. tt 

and Council wrote : • The possession of 
point of view, is an object of so much 

appears of this and Bassein still unsubdued. The 

danger of , . contiguous to our possessions, remain¬ 
ing in the ^ enemy at this time of a European war, and 

the advantag cunty the acquisition of it would give to this 

Presidency, I® us very earnest in our wishes not to leave the 
reduction oi tms place to the hazard of future accident or circum¬ 
stances ; nor can we think that any other object can claim a preference 
to your or bring this campaign to a more honourable and 



OPERATIONS IN THE CONCAN 


operations ; the time would not have admitted of his forming 
a regular siege, and to quit Guzerat at that period was to leave 
their ally Futih Sing at the mercy of the enemy. It was evident 
that Sindia wished to draw liim into a long pursuit ; and although 
no decisive advantage was gained, the mere circumstance of forc¬ 
ing Sindia and Holkar to decline a battle and retire before his 
army, was of importance in the neighbourhood of the new acqui¬ 
sitions. At the request of the Presidency, however, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hartley was ordered down to Bombay, and 
(May 8.) quitted the army near Baroda on 8th May. The'pres¬ 
ence of this reinforcement in the Concan was very 
necessary. 

The greater part of the provisions for the consumption of the 
inhabitants of Bombay being drawn from the neighbouring con- 
tmont, in order to prevent the Mahrattas from cutting off the 
supphas, in which they had partly succeeded, detachments were 
sent from Salsette and Bombay, which had seized and occupied 

helZ companies of Sepoys 

headed by four European subalterns, pushed on to the Ghauts 
occupied one of the passes where they established n post got 
up t u-ee pieces of cannon, and wore reinforced by a small .letoil 
Of European artillery. But the principal acquisition was thi 
town of Kallian, where a captain’s post was astablished imder 
Captain Richewd Campbell. Nana Furnuwees, who set a high 
value upon that place, assembled a large force for the purpose 
of recovering it, and driving the English from the continent • 
the post at the Ghauts was attacked before it could be withth-awn ■ 
the party was cut off or disjiersed, and the guns were taken' 
Three of the officers were killed, and one of them was mad 
prisoner. The Mahrattas, elated with this success, advanced 
towards Kallian, tlareatened to exterminate the garrison if tl 
dared to resist, and forced their prisoner, Ensign Pyfe, to 

advantageous conclusion.’ (Forrest, Selections {MaratM Series) i 

410.)] 

1 The following is a copy of the letter : - 


‘ I am now a prisoner in the Mahratta camp, with seven European 
artillerymen, one Subedar, two Jimmadars, and fifteen Sepoys. They 
are encamped within a very little distance of Callian, and are about 
sixteen or eighteen thousand fighting men. Tliey have eight guns 
and one howitzer. This is the best account I can give you. I write 
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,o the commanding officer, Captain Richard Campbell, to demand 
the surrender of the town. To all which Campbell replied, 
* that they were welcome to it if they could take it,’ and made 
a most spirited defence. Colonel Hartley fortunate^^ arrived 
from Guzerat just in time to prevent the assault which was to 
have taken place on the morning of the 25th May ; but on the 
night of the 24th Hartley surj^risod the Mahratta camp, followed 
them up for several miles, killed a great number, but could not 
succeed in taking the gims. They retired, however, from the 
Concan, and left the British troops unmolested during the re¬ 


mainder of the fair season. 

General Goddard in tho meantime being incommoded for want 
of forage, w^as obliged to send to a distance to procure it; a 
covering party was briskly attacked,- but repulsed tho enemy, 
and shortly after , this event Goddard moved to the Nerbuddah 
in order to iilaco his troops in convenient stations during the 


approaching rains. 

He received a pressing application from the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment to endeavour to seize Parneira, a hill fifteen miles north of 


Damaun, fortified by More Punt Pingley in the time of Sivajee ; 
but their wishes had been andcipated. Gimnesh Punt, a Mahratta 
officer, who had been stationed in the Concan, quitted that 
quarter, plundered such parts of the Attaveesy as did not ac¬ 
knowledge the ministerial party, and advanced close to Surat, 


this at their desire, to demand that you will immediately deliver up 
Callian and Ballapore, otherwise they threaten to kill every one of 
VIS, to storm both tlioso jilacos, and put every man to the sword. You 
may act as you think proper, but I beg you will return the bearer, 
as I have pledged my head you will not hurt the messenger ; so be 
sure to return an answer soon. Our situation is none of the most 
agreeable. I should bo obliged to M’Lean for a few clothes, as I have 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Campf Gallixinf Yom most obedient humble servant, 

12th May, 1780. (Signed) ‘ Thomas Fyfe.’ 

‘ To Captain CampbelL 


This does not please Mr. Bappoojee, the Bura Surdar; 
ho also demands he may be paid for all the batty (rice) that has been 
taken and a tribute for the expense of his army. Ho also says, that 
General Goddard, with the grand army, is at present surrounded in 
Guzerat, and if peaceably comply with the above terms, 

he will get the grand army released, and further tlireatens us on 
refusal 
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whero ho had committod great dovastations. Liouteimnt Welsh, 
an ollicer of the Bengal cavalry, having been sent forward by 
Goddard at the requisition of the civil authorities in Surat, with 
the regiment of cavalry, the Candahar Horse, and a body of 
infantry, suiprised tlie camp of Gunnesh Punt at four o’clock 
on the morning of the 23d April, killed upwards of a hundi*ed 
of the Mahrattas, mortally wounded Gunnesh Punt the com¬ 
mander, took his guns, three in number, and the whole of his 
baggngod Lieutenant Welsh went on to the southward, and 
greatly distinguished himself by reducing Parneira, Bugwara, 
and Indorgurh, throe forts in the neighbourhood of Damaun, of 
which the Bombay Government were very anxious to obtain 
possession. A detachment of the Bengal Sepoys under Major 
Forbes also distinguished themselves by attacking and routing 
one of Sindia’s detachments near Sinnore, on the banks of the 
Nerbuddah, which ensured tranquillity to the newly acquii’ed 
districts in Guzerat during the approaclmig monsoon. 

In the CoMcan, after the rain fell, the Moiirattas in small 
parties retmiiod to molest the different posts ; but Major Hopkins 
and Captain Abington, who were stationed with tlio eighth ^ and 
ninth battalions at Kailian, prevented any attempt upon that place. 

1 Lieutenant Welsh’s dispatch to the chief of Surat. Mahralta 
Letters, 

Lieutenant W. does not seem to have been aware that Gunnesh 
Punt was mortally wounded, which the Mahratta letters mention. 
The following is a copy of the dispatch : 


‘ Dear Sir, . .1 i. t 

‘ I have the pleasure to acquaint you that I rode on at the head 
of tlie rogiment and Candahars, and j^unneah Punt’s camp 

at four o’clock this morning, standing, bazar, 

and three guns, killed mnoty, and 1 ^ r,no n*' °nly lost 

one Duftedar, and two troopers wounded, one Candahar killed Tn 
short, there was nothing wanting to comp e -e is matter, but sending 
you in aunuesh I'ant’s head. I ^ h,®'’ much to brag of 

now. Jhe inhabitants of the vUlages seotn exceeding happy, and are 
coming in from all quarters. 

‘ I am, Dear Sir, 

‘ Your very obedient humlde servant, 
(Signed) ‘Thomas Welsh.* 

3 The grenadier Sepoys, who accompanied Hartley to Ahmedabad, 
were formed into a Mparato corps, but on their retiirn lost their name 
of the grenadier battalion, and were called the eighth battalion ; a 
circumstance wliich nearly created a mutiny in the corps. 10 restore 
the name to men who remonstrated in a manner so unsoldier-like, 
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In regard to the affairs of Bengal, the treaty on the part of Mr. 
Hastings with the Rana of Gohud was o^Dposed by some of the 
members of tlie Bengal Government with more reason than is 
always to be found in their objections ; such an insignificant 
ally, without troops, resources, or extensive popularity, was more 
likely to embarrass than to aid a regular army, unless in regard to 
supplies whilst actually within the Gohud territory. A 
diversion, by attacking the Malirattas on the north-east part 
of Malwa, by passing through Gohud, was strongly recommended 
by Goddard and supported by Sir Eyre Coote. The latter, 
however, disapproved of sending a small force ; and when at 
the requisition of the Rana, Captain Popham was ordered to 
cross the Jumna, Sir Eyre Coote deemed the measure extremely 
injudicious. 

The detachment vinder Captain William Popham was composed 
of draffs intended to recruit the Bengal battalions serving with 
General Goddard, but in consequence of the renewal of the war 
they were not allowed to march across India, as had been originally 
ordered, and were now selected for this service. The whole 
amounted to two thousand four hundred men ; they were formed 
into tliree battalions of equal strength : a small body of cavalry, 
and a detail of European artillery, with a howitzer and a few 
field-pieces accompanied them. Captain Popham crossed the 
Jumna in the month of February ; he immediately attacked a 
body of Mahrattas, who were plundering in the neighbourhood 
of Gohud, drove them from the country, and at the request of 


was Ueenied improper ; but they afterwards behaved with BUch 
extraordinary valour that their name of gronndior battalion was 
restored in 1783. I'hoy distinguished themselves during the arduous 
campaign in the Concan, whicli will be presently detailed For thei * 
conduct in the battle of Piuiiany, by the side of tlie 42d reiHment 
they received the highest compliment ever paid to a Senov 
‘The Royal Highlanders,’ says Colonel M’Leod, in MsTlisS oi 
the 29th of November, 1782, evinced the ardour which 

.h.ir ».u..rcn» ^ b.„K T,.. eigMh bS ’irS 

themselves "^courage, coolness, and discipline.’ 

They then petitioned through Colonel M’Leod to have their name 
restored; but i ^ sed. In the following year, however, the 

eighth battalion P^^rt of the garrison which maintained the 

heroic defence ol Mangalore, and their name was restored, as the only 
reward, which the siCKly, famished men, on their return to Bombay, 
Bolicitecl. fortunate in a suocesBioii of excellent 

commanding ofiicors ; and on every occasion of service the spirit of 
Stewart and of Hartley has lived in their rank.s. 
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CAPTURE OF GWALIOR 
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Rana marched against Lahar, a fortified place fifty miles west 
of Kalpeo, in possession of the Mahrattas. Having summoned 
the fort, which refused to siwrender, he was obliged to commence 
an attack, although he found it much stronger than had been 
represented, and that battering guns were necessary to ensure 
its cai^ture. But the determined bravery of tlie troops overcame 
every difficulty ; long before the breach was, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, practicable, Captaip Popham, foreseeing that 
field-pieces might never effect the purpose, determined to storm. 
Lieutenant Logan and Cornet Gardiner led on the advance ; both 
fell in the breach ; but Mr. O’Dell, a volunteer, rushed forward 
to supply their place, mounted the works, gallantly followed by 
the party, and, after a persevering assault, the place was carried, 
although with the heavy loss of one hundred and twenty-five men 
of the storming party. This success was entirely unexpected 
by Sir Eyre Coote, who, on hearing of the attack without battering 
cannon, only anticipated disaster ; and in consequence of his 
representations, another detaclunent of foui^ regular battalions, 
with a battering train, was held in readiness to cross the Jumna, 
imder Major Jacob Camac. But if the successful assault of Lahar 
was unexpected, the captiue of the strong hill-fort of Gwalior, 
without the loss of a man, excited the utmost admiration. Cap¬ 
tain Popham, after his return from Laliar, was encamped during 
the rains withtn five kos of the celebrated fortress of Gwalior, 
expecting to be relieved as soon as the season permitted. Gwalior 
was in possession of Mahadajee Sindia, and in Plindoostan, where 
the stupendous fastnesses of the west of India were little known, 
it w'as accounted one of the strongest forts in Asia. 


Captain Popham, with equal entenirise and prudence, was 
employed for about two months in la 3 'ing his scheme ; and at 
last, assisted by spies furnished through the Raua of Gohud 
he determined to cairy his plan into execution. Every prepara¬ 
tion had been made with tlie utmost secrecy, and on the night 
of the 3d August he formed his party. The command of tlio 
advance was conferred on Captain Bruce, who had before distin¬ 
guished himself in the attack of the Mahratta horse, upon the 
first arrival of the detachment in the Gohud territory. The 
advance on this occasion consisted of two companies of Sepoj^s^ 
chosen grenadiers and light infantry. Thej^ w^ere led by four 
lieutenants, Wilson, Scott, Allen, and Patoi‘Son; and as the 
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surprise of natives was intended, twenty Europeans followed the 
8opoys; a judicious disposition, as they were near enough to 
gain the head of the column if necessary, and where they were 
placed, less likely to letul to discovery ; two battalions of Sepoys 
followed : scaling ladders applied to the foot of the scarped rock, 
which was sixteen feet high, enabled them to mount with ease. 
Thence they had to climb a steep ascent of about forty yards to 
the foot of the second wall, which was thirty feet high. The spies 
ascended, made fast ladders of ropes, by which the Sepoys 
moimted with alacrity, and each man as he got inside squatted 
down. Twenty of the Sepoys with Captain Bruce had entered 
the fort, when three of them so far forgot themselves as to shoot 
some of the garrison who lay asleep near them. This indiscretion 
occasioned an immediate alarm ; but the Sepoys stood their 
ground, their conuades mounted to tlicir support, the garrison 
bocamf) intimidated, and the sun had scarcely risen on the 4th 
August, when the assailants had obtoined possession, almost 
without resistance, of the celebrated fortress of Gwalior. 

On that very night a similar attempt was made with different 
success on the western side of India. Captain Abington, afterwards 
so well known from his gallant defence of Tellicherry, made an 
attempt to surprise the strong fortro.ss of Mulhmgurh. or as it is 
frequently termed Bhow Mullun,^ one of the most conspicuous 
objects of tlio beautiful view to the eastward of the island of 
Bombay. Captain Abington succeeded in possessing himself 
of the lower liill ; but tlie garrison, before his men could get 
sufficiently near to mingle with them, took the alarm and made 
good their retreat to the upper fort : an enormous mass of per¬ 
pendicular rock that detiod all attem^its at an assault. 

Dtrring the rains the Bombay Government had full leisure to 
contemplate the state of their affaii's. Their greatest distress 
was their total want of funds. They looked to Bengal for a supply 
of treasure; but the liostility of Hyder, which the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment had doubted, and which the majority of the Madras rulers 
disbelieved, burst with appalling certainty on tlu' province of 
Arcot, which was invaded in the month of July with the most 
formidable aruiy that had ever opposed the Ifritish power in 
India. This new difficulty, superadded to their own distress, 

1 fi e Bawa Malang, known familiarly as the Cathedral Rock, ten 
miles smith of Kalyan, Thana District.] 
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uced the Supreme Government to declare that they could 
afford no assistance to the Bombay presidency.^ ‘ We have no 
resouice,’ says Governor Hornby in his admirable minute of the 
1st August, ‘ but such as we may find in our own efforts ’ ; and 
in this strait his measm’es showed much judgment and vigour. 
To raise fimds was the subject of immediate deliberation, and 
the difficulties are best expressed in the moans taken to obviate 
them. A quantity of copper in the Company’s warehouses, 
valued at ten or twelve lacks of rupees, was disposed of to the 
highest bidder ; loans in Bengal, on the credit of the Bombay 
Government, were proposed to be negotiated, and a plan laid of 
seizing as much as possible of the enemy’s resources, by antici¬ 
pating them in the collection of their revenue. 

General Goddard was to besiege Baasein as soon as the season 
permitted : the liluropean part of his army was sent down to 


Solsette by sea, the battering train was prepared in Bombay, and 
the 8opoya wore to march by land. Early in October the whole 
of the disposable iorco at Bombay and in the neighboui’hood, 
consisting of five battalions, was placed under the command of 
Lioutonant-Colon<3l Hartley, who was instructed to drive out the 
enemy s posts and cover as much of the C’oncan as po.ssible, so 
as to enable the agents of the Bombay Government to collect a 
part of the revenues and secure the rice harvest, which is gathered 
at the close of the rains. There is perhap.s no part of'Mr. Hornby's 
minute more expressive of the distress imdej which that govern¬ 
ment laboured, than that where, alluding to the field force they 
were preparing, he observes, Our troops w ill better bear running 
in ari’eai's when employed on active service, and subsisting in the 
enemy’s country,’ for it is a principle w ith the British GoveiTuiient 
and its ofiicei’s in India, than w hich nothing has more tended to 
the national success, ahvays to consider the peasantry under their 
strictest protection. As General Goddard advanced to invest 


1 [As early as May 15, 1780, the Bengal Govermnent had written 
to Bombay that ‘ our distress for money is such that we sliaU be 
unable to make adequate remittances for the support of your Proni^ 
dency, and the pay of the large army under command of Brigadier- 
General Goddard. We must therefore desire that every accession of 
revenue which may immediately arise to the Company from the 
operations and successes of General Goddard’s army be set aside 
and appropriated exclusively to that expense.* (Forrest, Selections 
(Mardthd Series) ^ i. 420.)] 
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TBasseiu, it was intended that Colonel Hartley should then take 
up a position a little to the east of tFiat fortress, and prevent the 
Mahratta army from attempting to raise the siege. 

Hartley, however, in the first place was required to march to 
the relief of Captain Abmgton, who still occupied the lower part 
of the fort of MuUungurh ; but a large body of upwards of three 
thousand of the enemy, principally infantry, had cut off his com- 
mimication with Kallian, so that he was attacked by the garrison 
from the works above him, and surrounded by the body 
(Oct. 1.) in question. This service Colonel Hartley effected on 
the first of October, without loss ; and another corps 
under Captain Jameson joined the party at Mullungruh, which 
now consisted of the 2d and 8th battalions under Major Hopkins. 
The enemy, however, were also reinforced and pitched their 
camp next day on the south-east side of the hill, where they began 
to lay waste the country. Colonel Hartley immediately prepared 
to attack them, and for this purpose marched from KaUian 
with the Bombay European regiment and the 1st battalion 
of Sepoys, directing Major Hopkins to send down the 8th bat¬ 
talion imder Captain Jameson to assist in the attack. The Mah- 
rattas were apprised of Colonel Hartley’s advance, and met him 
at the foot of the hill. Thence they gradually retired towards 
their camp, W'hich was left standing in the confidence of perfect 
security, and maintained a mnning fight, as if they had intended 
to draw the troops into an ambuscade ; but all at once, Captain 
Jameson’s corps, advancing from the hill, came upon the wliole 
body, and wiDiout waiting for the ro.st of the troops instantly 
attacked them ; to \iao tlie words of Colonel Hartley, ‘ with the 
utmost eagerness and spii-it, pursued them to their camp (of 
which they took possession), and were shortly afterwards joined 
by the rest of the troops.’ This spirited succass, which was 
effected with the loss of only a few men of the 8th battalion, 
put the troops into high spiiits, of which Hartley took immediate 
advantage, follow^ed up the enemy’s parties with alacrity, drove 
them out of the Concan, occupied a position not far from the 
Bhore Ghaut, and thus for a short time enabled the Bombay 
Government to carry their plan of collecting the revenue into effect. 

General Goddard having before sent down the Europeans by 
sea, commenced his march from Surat on the 16th of October. 
For the protection of Guzerat, six companies from the Bengal and 
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SIEGE OF BASSEIN 

o of the Bombay detachment had been left with Futih Sing 
Gaekwar to strengthen his garrison at Alimedabad ; that part}'' 
was accordingly directed to remain there for the present. In 
Baroda Futih Sing had a considerable force of his own, and 
Dubhoy was guarded against all but a regular siege. Two Bengal 
battalions were stationed on the Nerbuddah at Sinnore ; two 
battalions of Bombay Sepoys, one of which was held ready at 
Surat and the other at Baroach, to act conjointly or separately, 
were placed under the orders of Major Forbes, a Bengal ofBcer 
of approved merit, to whom the charge of the general defence 
of the Guzerat province was assigned, and Futih Sing Gaekwar’s 
quota of three thousand horse were to join Major Forbes if 
necessary. 

General Goddard arrived before Bassein on the 13th of No¬ 
vember, and having carefully reconnoitred it, he found the north 
face the only side on which it co\ild be attacked by regular ap¬ 
proaches, a mode which, owing to the great strength of the place, 
although it might require more time, ho determined to adopt. 

He accordingly opened trenches, and completed his first 
battery on the 28th of November, at the distance of nine lumdred 
yards ; other batteries were opened at the distance of eight and 
five hundred yards successively. He had a very powerful artillorv, 
principally twenty-four pounders, and one battoi’y of twenty 
mortars, at the distance of fiv’^e hundred yards, which did great 


execution. 

In the meantime Nana Furnuwees and Hurry Punt Phurkay 
were making every prejjaration to recover the Concan and raise 
the siege of Bassein. The liorse did not arrive until the Dussora, 
and the guns and equipments which had been before furnished, 
pruicipally by Maha<iajeo bindia, weie not in suflicient readuress 
to enable them to take the field. Ramchimdur Gunuesli, Piu’esh- 
ram Bhow, Anund Rao Rastia, and several other officers wore 
sent forward, and m fast as the Malu'atta troops were assembled, 
they were sent down to join them in the Concan. 

The division under Colonel .Hartley were for upwards of a 
month engaged in daily skirmishes; a great deal of then- am¬ 
munition was expended, and the sick, many of whom were 
wounded, amoimted to six hundred, which, with his detachments, 
reduced his number to little more than two thousand effective 
men. Having heard that the enemy intended to tlii’ow succours 
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Bassein and cut off his communication with that place, 
it being no longer possible to cover the country, Colonel 
(Dec. 8.) Hartley judiciously moved to Titwalla on the 8th 
of December, from thence he continued his march to¬ 
wards Doogaiir, nine miles east of Bassein. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, over-anxious to recover the revenue, disapproved of his 
quitting the neighbourhood of the Bhore Ghaut, but they were 
not fully aware of the strength of the Malnatta army, or the ex¬ 
perience and enterprise of the principal commander, Ramchundur 
Gunnesh. Finding that the precautions of Goddard had effect- 
ualJy prevented an attempt to succour Bassein, the ]\Iahrattas 
had determined to make amends for its loss by the destruction 
of the covering army. On the 10th December, their united force, 
amounting in horse and foot to upwards of twenty thousand men, 
thrice attacked the Bombay division in front and rear, but were 
each time steadily repulsed. Five thousand of their horse made 
a spirited charge on the left of Hartley’s lino, but they were so 
well received that no impression was made, and the troops 
sastained but littJe loss, having only eighteen killed or wounded ; 
two, however, were officers. Lieutenants Drew and Cooper. On 
the ensuing day the attack was renewed, the horse 
(Dec, 11.) did not charge, but the Mahratta guns did considerable 
execution, and the division lost Lieutenants Cowan and 
Peirson, with upwards of one hundred men ; the troops, however, 
though weakened and harassed during a period of nearly six 
weeks’ constant fighting, behaved most gallantly, and ‘ their 
conduct,’ says Colonel Hartley, in his spirited but modest dis¬ 
patches, ‘ only confirms me in the high opinion I shall over have 
of them.’ 

On the right and loft of Colonel Hartley’s line there were 
two- eminences, which, when well secured, completely covered 
his flanks. These heights were guarded by strong pickets and 
Colonel Hartley having observed that the enemy’s skirmishers 
came very close to the right m the action of the 11th, with that 
judicious anticipation which always gave the Bombay Sepoys 
SO much coiiiidenc© m Hartley, he strengthened those points by 
directing the field engineer to throw up a small breast-work, 
and a gun was sent to each eminence during the night, both to 
tho right ftlld ^^^micliuiidur Cimnesh perceived the ad¬ 

vantage of carryihg one of these points, and no.xt day intended to 



SURRENDER OF BASSEIN 

Iirect his principal attack on the right flank, as Hartley had 
foreseen. Orders were given to the Mahratta officers to advance 
in front and rear; Ramchundiir in person, by a circuitous route 
for the purpose of storming the height, led on a body of Arab foot, 
and a thousand regular infantry under Signior Noronha,^ a Por¬ 
tuguese officer in the Peishwa’s service. A body of the best 
horse supported the infantry, and Ramchimdur was determined 
to carry this post or perish. Taking advantage of a 
(Dec. 12.) thick fog, by nine o’clock in the morning they had 
approached close to the picket, but the mist suddenly 
cleared away, the sun shone forth, and both parties, having now 
a near and full view of each other, paused for a moment—when 
a brisk fire opened at once, and thelguns did surprising execution ; 
the storming party advanced with great ardour ; guns from the 
right of the line were brought to bear upon the assailants, and 
committed great havoc among the horse ; but the Mahrattas 
still persevered—when suddenly their fire slackened, and a body 
was seen borne off towards the rear ; it was Ramchundur 
Gunnesh, who fell with the well-earned reputation of a gallant 
and skilful officer. Signior Noronha was wounded, when the 
enemy, dispirited by the loss of their leaders, retired precipitately 
and with heavy loss. In the action of the 12th, the Bombay 
troops suffered very little,- and their whole conduct appears to 
have been much more justly appreciated by the Maluattas than 
by their own government^; the fact is, that military service 
in India seems always to Have been commended rather in pro¬ 
portion to the result than to the duty performed, and this trying 
and well-fought campaign is scarcely known, oven to the gallant 
army by whom it w^as maintained. 


1 I find this Portuguese officer mentioned in very high terms by 
Captain Bonnevaux, of the Madras establislinient, in a letter dated. 
Prison in Poona, 25th February, 1781. Captain Bonnevaux, entrusted 
with an overland dispatch from the Court of Directors, w'aa taken 
near the coast of India, carried into Viziadroog, and thrown into the 
fort Russalgurh. After enduring great hardship he was conveyed to 
Poona where his sufferings were humanely relieved by Signior Noronha. 

2 rAccording to a letter from Colonel Hartley to the Bombay Govorn- 

raent of December 12, 1780, his losses were 16 killed and 80 w^oimded. 
(Forrest, Selections {Mardtha iSeries)', i- 434.)] , , , 

" Mahratta MSS., aud letters. The Malirattaa never mention tolonel 
Hartley’s name, and always attribute the defeat of their army aud 
the eapturs of Bassein to the same person, Goddard. 
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Bassein surrendered on the 11th December,^ and General 
Goddard, hearing that the whole army bad attacked the Bombay 
division, set off in person at the head of the cavalry and the 
assembled grenadiers of the Bengal and Madras troops, with 
whom he reached Colonel Hartley’s camp on the 13th. 
He expressed his admiration of the judicious position which 
had been chosen, and of the fortitude shown by the troops on 
that and on every occasion where harassing service and great 
privation, from want of theii' pay, had been borne not only with¬ 
out a murmur, but with the greatest cheerfulness. The whole 
army was now united under General Goddard ; and it unfor¬ 
tunately happened that the orders from the Coiut of Directors, 
before allude<l to, which made Hartley the junior Lieutenant- 
Colonel on the Boml)ay establishment until all those formerly 
his seniors should be promoted, was at this time promulgated. 
Lieiitenunt-Colonol BailUe, of the Madrsis establishment, though 
just promoted to that rank, immediately claimed his right, and 
of coui-se superseded him. Hartley represented the peculiar 
mortification to which he was subjected ; but the order was irre¬ 
vocable. He quitted the army, repaii’ed to England, and laid 
his case before the Court of Directors, who, sensible of his merit, 
although they could not alter the constitution of tlieir service, 
recommended him to His Majesty, by whom he was appointed 
I^eutenant-Colonel of the 73d regiment. Although no longer 
engaged in Mahratta warfare, he was afterwards distinguished 
on many occasions in India; and though hitherto best known 
as Major-Gonei’al Hartley, his real merit is not lcs.s conspicuous 
in the military annals of our country, when lioldmg the rank of 
Captain of Sepoys. 

The reduction of Bassoiu, and the defeat of the army in the 
Concan, were severely felt by Nana Furnuwees.^ The judicious 
operations of Goddard had secured that important fortress, 
with an inconsiderable loss of thirteen men, of whom was one 
officer. Lieutenant Sir John Gordon, who died of his wounds. 
On the same clay that General Goddard joined Colonel Hartley, 
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CONFEDERACY AGAINST THE BRITISH 




re Bombay government received a letter from Bengal, dated 
9th October, informing them of their intention to make peace 
with the Mahrattas : ordering that, upon the Peishwa s intimating 
that he had commanded a cessation of hostilities, they were 
immediately to desist in like manner ; but, until such an intima¬ 
tion was received, they were urged to prosecute the war with 
vigoiird Similar instructions were transmitted to General 
Goddar(;J.. 

To account for these ordei-s it is necessary to explain that the 


Supreme Government had received information that all the Mah¬ 
rattas, except Futih Sing Gaekwar (whose cominunication was 
in a manner cut off from his countrymen by the Britibh troops, 
and whoso interests strongly bound him to the Company), wore 
combined with Hyder and the Nizam against the English, and 
that Nizam Ally, altliough he had not commenced hostilities, 
was the contriver of the whole confederacy. The immediate 
cause of the enmity of Nizam Ally towards the English originated 
in a treaty concluded by the Madras Government, in April, 1779, 
with his brother, Busalut Jung, Jagheerdar of Adonee, by which 
they received him under tlieir protection, on condition of their 
being allowed to rent the district of Guntoor, which was at all 
events to come into their possession after the deatli of Busalut 
Jung. The alliance alarmed Nizam Ally, whose jealousy of 
Busalut Jung was extreme - ; and Hyder, some of whose late 
acquisitions would have been cut off from the rest of his territory, 
would not suffer the British troops to take possession of Guntoor, 
and opposed their march even before the war broke out. Phe 
treaty of the Madras Government with Busalut Jung was illegal, 
because it never received the sanction or ratification of tho 
Governor-General and Council, who therefore, when it came to 
then’ knowledge, in February, 1780, disavowed and annulled it, 
a measiue w^hich tended considerably to appease tl\e resentment 
of Nizam Ally ; but, from tho time of tho \V\ivgaom (jonvuiition, 


1 ‘Rnmbav Records, Sixth Report. 

2 fThe Nizam’s resentment at the annexation of the Guntur District 
wnfl Pftrfftinlv a factor in his policy of fonning a confederacy against 

But ‘the Rumbold papers show that his displeasure 
UA at an earlier date by the support given to his enemy 

^ T by the Bombay Govermnent, and by a 
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he had adopted a tone of overbearing insolence, which, towards 
the British authorities, he had not before ventured to assume. 
Hyder, in addition to those motives of jealousy already described, 
had a very strong inducement for engaging in the confederacy. 
The conquests he had made as far north as the Kistna had been 
ceded to him by Rugonath Rao, whom lie affected to consider 
the legitimate Peislwa ; and the confirmation of this cession 
on the part of the Poona ministers w'as preliminary to his be¬ 
coming a party in the alliance ; his right to the Maliratta terri¬ 
tories south of the Kistna was admitted, and the future tribute 
for the whole of his possessions was fixed at the inconsiderable 
sum of eleven lacks of rupees. 

Mr. Hastings, although Moodajee Bhonslay had acquiesced 
in the scheme of a general confederacy against the English, 
perceived that he might still ultimately indulge the hope of an 
alliance with them at some favourable period ; but, from the crisis 
to which events were hastening, he began to doubt whether the 
neutrality privately professed by Moodajee could be lasting. The 
Governor-General w^as sensible of an influence which Nizam Ally, 
although in reality an enemy, possessed over the ruler of Berar, 
through his, Moodajee’s, dewan, Dewakur Punt, without whose 
couasel Moodajee decided on no political measure. The power 
of Hyder Ally was such that peace with the Mahrattas seemed 
necessary to the safety of the British in India ; but, in the ad¬ 
versity which threatened them, it seemed less difficult to engage 
Moodajee as a inetliatoi’ than as an ally. Under these circum¬ 
stances, Mr. Hastings offered peace to the Peishwa's government 
through Moodajee early in the month of October, on the followving 
terms :—Ahmedabad to be retained for Futih Sing ; Gwalior 
for the Rana of Gohud ; and Bassein, if in possession of the Com¬ 
pany at the time, to be kept by them ; but the whole of the other 
acquisitions made since the let January, 1779, to be restored ; a 
provision to bo made for Rugonath Rao during his life, and a place 
of residence fixed wherever he might desii’e, except in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bombay ; at all events, no assistance to be afforded 
by the British Government in reasserting his pretensions. Such 
were the conditions offered, provided the Peishwa's government 
agreed to enter on an alliance, offensive and defensive, with the 
Company against Hyder Ally and the French nation ; but, if 
the alliance thus tendered should not be accepted, a peace w^as 
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iposed, by each party retaining its respective conquests, 
oodajee Bhonslay was to be tlie declared mediator and guai'antee ; 
the subordinate Governments in India, and all officers commanding 
divisions of British troops were to desist from hostilities upon 
the PeLshwa’s intimating that he had sent like ordei's to the 
commanders of his armies. But before these proposals reached 
Nagpoor, nows liad arrived of the disastrous alfah where Colonel 
Baillie’s detaclunent was destroyed by Hyder Ally near Conje- 
varam on the 10th September,^ on which Moodajee, concluding 
that the Company’s affairs were desperate, hesitated in becoming 
mediator, unless on terms to which the Governor-General and 
Comicil would not accede. 

Moodajee did not send answers to the proposals from Bengal 
for upwards of two months, but the offers made to him account 
for the orders aheady mentioned, which were received on the 


west of India in December. Although the wants of the Bombay 
Presidency had been partially relieved by an imexpected supply 
of money from Bengal, the prospect of peace, notwithstanding 
the sacrifices they must make, was hailed by the members of that 
government with satisfaction ; but as no intimation from tho 
Peishwa arrived, they proposed to securo tho Concau, reduce 
tho forts, and then act only on tho defensive. 


A.D. 1781. -Oeuerul tlodtlurd was detained for some time 
by tho fort of Arnaul,“ situated on a small i.sJund ten mile.s north 
of Bassein, the Killidar of which refu.sed to give it up until a force 
appeared before it;—he then surrendered oii the I8th Januarv 
It appeared to General Godilnrd that an advanced 
(Jan. 18.) movement, so as to threaten Poona, was more likely 
to facilitate the negotiations of tlie Governor-Goneral 
with the Peishwa than wasting time in attempting to leduce 
hill-forts, the greater part of which seemetl totally impregnable 
Although General Goddard, by order from tlie Court of Diioctnrs 
was now Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay army, he was still 
entrusted with hLs former powera from Bengal, and at liberty 
in a great, degree to follow his own plans. The orders from 
Bengal, although they desired that tlie war should he vigoroirsly 


* See Wilks, vol. ii* ^ ^ .... . ^ 

2 [The fort of Arnala (Arna^l) still exists in a good state of pry. 
servatiou. The garrison which surrendered to Goddard comprised 
about 500 men. (Forrest, Sehcitona (Maraihd iSeries), i. 436.)] 
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^j^secuted in the event of receiving no intimation from the Peishwa, 
were yet of a nature to unsettle any steady plan of the authorities 
acting in subordinate co-operation ; and from Madras, where all 
their evils were attributed, with some justice, ‘ to Rucjoha Dada 
and the Mahratta war,' every dispatch to Bombay, teeming with 
regrets on this subject, pressed the necessity of peace with the 
Mahrattas and an attack on Hyder’s possessions on the Malabar 


§L 


coast. 

Under these ckcumstances Goddard adopted the half measure 
of threatening, without being prepared to carry his threat into 
execution ; and this excellent officer committed his first error by 
a departure from a rule which common obsei-vation inculcates, 
even in ordinary life. He advanced towards the passes of the 
mountains : Hurry Punt, then in the Concan, retired to Poona, 
but loft the Bhore Ghaut guarded. It was gallantly attacked by 
Colonel Parker at the head of the advanced party of Bengal troops 
on the night of the 8th of February. He forced the pass with ease, 
and the troops were encamped at Kundalla, on the same spot 
which Captain Stewart had occupied about thi’ee years before, 
where they were soon joined by the greater part of the force ; 
although Goddard,^ with the headquarters, remained at the 
village of Carnpoly at the bottom of the Ghauts. 

Their appearance gave Nana Fiunuwees no alarm, for his 
political boldneSs was contrasted in an extraordinary, but 
amongst Bramins by no means a singular, manner with his 


1 Nana Pumuwees, as appears by his letters, had very exact intel¬ 
ligence of everything ; but in stating Goddard s force at ten thousand 
fighting men, he greatly over-estimates it. 

Tho following is the exact niunber, exclusive of European officera :— 


or 


Madras Artillery 
Bombay Artillery 
Bombay Regiment 
Madras Regiment 
Bengal Golundaze, 
Bengal Sepoys . 
Bombay Sepoys 
Madras Sepoys . 

and Pioneers 


Present for duty. 


. 

. 

671 

• 

. , . 

67 1 



170 I 

Native 

Artillery 

3461 

97 

• 


2,542 

• 

, , 

1,446 1 

• 

• • 

627 1 

• 

• • 

700 

• 


200 J 

Total 


6,162 


\ Europeans. 


■Natives. 
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NANA FURNUWEES 


5onal timidity, and the only effects produced on him by the 
advance to the Ghauts were additional efforts to mcrease the 
army, and the most vigorous preparations for rendermg the country 
a desert and Poona a ruin. He, however, tried to amuse General 
Goddard by sending an unauthorized agent to treat with him, 
which induced Goddard to make overtures on the terms proposed 
through Moodajee Bhoiislay. Of those Nana affected ignorance ; 
Goddard sent him a copy of the terms, and thus subjected them 
to positive rejection ; for Nana Furnuwees observed that pro¬ 
posals had been tendered by the Governor-General, but that 
Moodajee had refused to forward them ; that these now sent 
could not be listened to, nor at that time would any terms what¬ 
ever be admitted in which Hyder, the ally of the Mahratta state, 
was not included.! It is probable that General Goddard’s own 
judgement disapproved of such unavailing concession, but he was 
urged to it by letters from Sir Eyre Coote,^ at Madras, who, in 
the month of October, 1780, had been solicited by the Governor- 
General to repair to the coast and retrieve the fortunes and honour 
of his coimtry ; a call which was as gratifying to the feelings of 
the general as to the army of Fort St. George. 


■6l 


! The reply which 1 have expressed, as above, is coucliod in the 
following smooth terms, after explaining that Moodajee lind refused 
to forward the terms. Nann observes, ‘ the copy of tJie proposals 
wliich you have sent lias been read from beginning to end b>- your 
friend ; and it is certain that tlie contents therein written are not 
proper or fit for the approbation of this government. If you be 
sincere in your desire of friendship, it is incumbent on you to make 
proposals, wliich shall include those persons who at this time are allied 
to and connected with the councils of this state.’ (Extract of a 
letter from Nana Furnuwees to General Goddard, 6th March, 1781.) 

2 [In a letter of March 1, 1781, Sir Eyre Coote wrote as* follows 
to General Goddard : ‘ Although 1 ever consider the policy of warring 
against the Mardtha State a most ruinous one in tho interests both 
of the Company and the English nation ; still, on the eve of your 
late success if wo had no other power to combat against, .1 might 
have subscribed to the plan you advise me as laid down Uyr the opera¬ 
tions of your campaign, as tlie mo.st likely to procure us honourable 
terms of accommodation; but, engaged as we are in a scene of com 
tention, I may say, with every power of any consideration in India, 
all steps, the event of which could not be clearly ascertained as an 

unfailine remedy, must be exceptionable-I must therefore impose 

it upon you as a duty you owe yoiir King, your country, and your 
employers, to leave no means, wliich may depend upon you, untried 
to effect a peace with the Maratlms, A;c. (Forrest, ^Selections (Mardtha 
Series), i. 446.)] 
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Nana Furnuwees had sent the Peishwa, now in his seventh year, 
to Poorundhur ; Hurry Punt Phiirkay and Tookajee Holkar 
commanded the main body of his army, with which Nana himself 
advanced towards the Ghauts, and Pureshram Bhow Putwurdhun 
was sent down into the Concan with a force of twelve thousand 
men, to harass Goddard’s detachments and obstruct the com¬ 


munication with Bombay.^ An opportunity soon presented itself ; 
a detachment of two corps, the 1st Bombay and 5th Bengal 
battalions under Captain Mackay, when returning from Panwell 
as an escort to a convoy of grain for the army, were very 
attacked by Pureshram Bhow. On the night of 
the 15th March Captain Mackay had brought up his 
convoy a distance of twelve miles to the village of 
( 16 .) Chouke,^ when early on the morning of the 16th March 
he was suddenly assailed by the whole force of Piu’eshram 
Bhow, which ho repulsed though not without difiTiculty ; but 
Puresliram Bhow’s loss was comparatively very severe. Bpth 
battalions behaved w^ell, and the Bengal Sepoys, who had never 
before been so closely engaged, showed very great spirit. One 
company, however, in charging a body of horse with the bayonet, 
after having routed them, were drawn forward in the eagerness 
of pui'suit, when the Mahrattas, than whom, if no troops sooner 
fly, none are so speedily rallied, wheeled about, charged and 
overpowered them, but the contiguity of the line saved them from 
total destruction. Captain Mackay had still twelve long miles 
to march before he could reach the bottom of the Ghaut: the 
face of the country in the Concan has already been described, 
and although the road was the best in the country, it was a mere 


1 Letter from Nana Furnuwees to the Peishwa at Poorundhur. 
The letters which 1 shall from this time have occasion to refer to, 
both from Nana Purriuwees and Hurry Punt Phurkay, are all trans¬ 
lated from originals in their own handwriting. They were found amongst 
the records in the Peishwa’s palace, recovered by Captain Henry 
Robertson, Collector of Poona, and the late Lieutenant John M‘Leod, 
Resident at Bushiro, when assistant to Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner, 
and by those gentlemen they were made over to me, by special authority, 
from the HonourabIf3 M, Elphinstone. 

2 [The village of Chauk lies immediately below the well-known 
hi 11 -sanitarium, Maiheran, in the Karjat tdhika, Kolaba District. It 
has given its nanio to the southernmost bluff of Matheran known as 
Chauk point. It is situated on the main road to Karapoli (Catnpoly) 
which is now overlooked by the Bhor Ghat reversing-station of the 
GJ.P, Railway. (MdiherCm, by Mrs. A. K. Oliver, Bombay, 1905.)] 
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way through a tract exceedingly rugged, full of deep ravmes 
and dells, strong jungles on his right and left, and frequently high 
rocks and precijDices within musket shot on both sides. Captain 
Mackay renewed liis march as soon as it was dark, and advanced 
before morning to within a few miles of Campoly, whence General 
Goddard sent out a reinforcement with carriage for his womided 
and enabled liim to bring in his men and the whole convoy 
without further molestation. 

The movement towards the Ghauts, from which Goddard cal¬ 
culated advantageous political results, had completely failed, 
and the Bombay Government, in the prospect of keeping Guzerat 
and the Concan, did not regret that an end was put to the negotia¬ 
tion ; even IMi’. Hastings, in that view, considered the rejection 
of his proposals as a circumstance by no means unfortunate. 
The opmion of the Bombay Government, in regard to a system of 
defence and sending back the Madras troops to the assistance 
ot thou- own Presidency, was now adopted by Goddard ; but as 
the season for taking forts was nearly at an end. he proposed 
racing a work and establishing a strong garrison at the Bhore 
Ghaut of whicli Mr. Hornby disapproved and judicioimly ob¬ 
served that a largo garrison left at the Bhore Ghaut, a pa.ss which 
experience had shown they could at any time carry with ease 
would be but a waste of money and of men. The capture 
Mr. Hornby observed, of Rajmachee, a fort a little to the north 
of the Bhore Ghaut, which miglit have been easily reduced, 
would, with a very small garrison, have served both to form a 
depot and to distress the enemy. 

After some deliberation it was resolved in Council that the 
army should return to canton for the rains at Bombay and 
Kalliaii; that the Madras troops should be sent back to their 
own Presidency, and two of their own battalions sent down to 
assist in the defence of Tellicherry, which they hael intended to 
abandon until they received some treasure from Bengal; but 
this ancient possession they now determined to defend. *After 
all had been thus settled. General Goddard found it impracticable 
to march without sacrificing a great part of his stores and equip¬ 
ments. About the 1st ot April he had sent down to 
(April 1.) Panwell a strong escort of three battalions of Sepoys, 
ton guns, and the whole of the cavalry, for the purpose 
of bringing on emother convoy of grain and stores. On the road 
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Panwell this escort, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Browne, 
was attacked by Piiroshram Bhow, and although every exertion 
was made to save the cattle, the Mahrattas, whose dexterity 
in driving off imloaded bullocks is remarkable,^ carried away a 
considerable number of them. The escort would have been 
sufficient to bring on the convoy through the whole force of 
Pureshi-am Bhow, but Holkar was sent down the Ghauts by Nana 
Furnuwees to strengthen liim ; when Colonel Browne, on hearing 
of the great army which lay in his route, deemed it impracticable 
to advance without a reinforcement, in which opinion General 
Goddard coincided. Unfortunately the greater part of the 
cattle of the army had been sent down to assist m transporting 
the supplies, so that Goddard could not march with his own force 
without sacrificing a great deal of public property, and with a 
part he was sure of being cut off by the enemy ; he therefore 
represented his situation to Bombay, and entreated the Govern¬ 
ment to send every disposable man of their garrison to reinforce 
Colonel Browne, a request with which they instantly complied, 
and tlie escort advanced without delay. The Mahratta force 
amounted to upwards of twenty-five 2 thousand horse, besides 
several bodies of rocket men and infantry ; they attacked the 
escort during them march for three days, but were constantly 
baffled and repulsed by the skill of Colonel Browne, whose conduct 

was tlie theme of very great praise. 

He brought in his convoy safe,^ but with the loss of one hundred 
and six men killed ^ and wounded during the three days on which 
lie marched. 




1 The usual way is for two or three liorsomen to steal'forward 
fiuieily, get th« bulloctks' heads turuod to a flank, when a ,few, on 
each side, gallop at them with their spears ; two or three goad them 
from behind, and off they go at fidl speed, guided in any direction 
with great facility. The Madras followers, who are by far the most 
active of all camp people (though the practice is not confined to them), 
tie the bullock’s load to his head, so that when the animal throws his 
load in any way, he is, as it were, anchored ; and whilst the rope 
holds he cannot get away ; but when unloaded, or let loose to graze, 
thev are very apt to be carried off, even from within the camp guards. 
2 Letter from Nana Furnuwees. Colonel Browne reported them 

^Fu''iiuwee 8 states that they took from one hunc’red to a 
hundred and fifty bullocks, chiefly laden with sugar 

4 Of this number there were five officers, namely Captain Bowles, 
Lieutenants Wholdon and Tindall, of the Bombay Infantry, Ensigns 
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general GODDARD’S RETRjiJAT 


(Apr. 15.)—The junction of this detachment on the 15th 
April enabled General Goddard to prepare for his retreat. 

By the 19th he had sent down his guns and baggage 
(19.) to the bottom of the Ghauts, imobserved, as he sup¬ 
posed, by the enemy ; but the Mahrattas had correct 
information of the least stir in his camp, and were silently but 
anxiously watching the result. Tookajee Holkar, with fifteen 
thousand jnen, without any baggage, was at the bottom of the 
Kussoor Ghaut, and Piu-eshram Bhow, with twelve thousand, 
was also below the Ghauts near Bheema Shmikur. Hurry Pmit 
Phiu*kay was above the Ghauts, between Kundalla and Karlee, 
with above twenty-five thousand horse, four thousand foot, 
and several light field-pieces. General Goddard’s information 
represented Holkar and Pureshram Bhow as about to 
2 q ascend the Ghauts, but on the 20th, the moment that 
Goddard marched, Hurry Punt’s force poured down into 
the Concan,^ took a considerable quantity of baggage, consisting 
of tents, boxes of musket amrnimition, and two thousand cannon- 
(Apr 20 th Goddard halted at Kalapoor, and 

his march on the 21st- His roar liad scarcely 
cleared the ground of encampment, when the first 
shot from Hurry Punt’s guns struck a tumbril full of 
ammunition, which instantly exploded, and although it did 


very little mischief, the Mahrattas were greatl}" encouraged 
by the circumstance and harassed the troops during the 
whole of theh inarch to Chouke. The nature of the ground 
gave their irregular infantry every advantage, as they were 
enabled from the cover of rocks, bushes, and ravines to take 
deliberate aim, and Holkar and Pureshram Bhow made 


their appearance in front about nine o’clock in the morning. 
At one o’clock in the afternoon, when Goddard pitched 
his camp, the enemy retired, Hurry Punt to Kalapoor. 
and the others to some distance in the rear of tho right flank 
of the British army. The loss on the 21st, which was severe, 
fell principally upon the Bengal Sepoys, who were stationed in 
the rear and behaved with much gallantry. On the 22d 


Gibbings and Richardson, the former of the Madras and the latter 
of the Bengal establishment. ,, 

^ General Goddard’s and Hurry i unt s dispatches. 

2 Hurry Punt. 
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territory, to send on a reinforcement to liis relief. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Muir was detached accordingly, with three battalions 
of infantry, two regiments of cavalry, and a company of artillery. 
But in the meantime Lieutenant-Colonel Camac was attacked 
by Sindia, and cannonaded in his camp for seven days succes¬ 
sively, when ho determined to attempt a retreat at all 
(Mar. 7.) hazards. At midnight on the 7th March, with great 
he commenced his march and was not discovered 
(8.) till daybreak, but on the 8th and 9th he was con- 

(9.) stantly harassed, until liLs arrival at the town of 

Mahautpoor, where he forced tho inhabitants to supply 
him with provisions, and then tinned and fronted his piusuers. 
Sindia encamped every night at the distance of five or six 
miles from the British troops, in a state of instant readiness, 
having his lioavy baggage at an ecptal distance in Ids i.„ar’ 
Tliis disposition to guard against surprise continued for several 
nights, until Colonel Camac by his seeming want of enterprise 
had thrown the wily Mahratta off his guard ; when, on the 
night of the 24th of March, he entered Sindia’s camp, attacked 
and routed his force, killed numbers of his men, took thirteen 
of his guns, three elephant*, his principal standard, twenty-one 
camels, and many horses. This achievement, which deservedly 
ranks very higli and marks a military genius, was suggested by 
Captain Bruce, the same officer who led the escalade at Gwalior, 
It was of tho utmost importance, not only in raising the fame 
of the British arms, but in particularly affecting Sindia, whose 
reputation had suffered, whilst that of the Bramin party supported 
by Holkar was greatly increased by the supposed victory over 
General Goddard. Colonel Muir’s detachment did not join that 
of Colonel Carnac until the 4th of April, when the former assumed 
the command ; but although their united forces kept the field 
and encamped during the rams within the territory of 8india, 
they obtained no further advantage, and were frequently strait¬ 
ened for supplies by numerous bodies of horse from Sindia’s 
camp, which continued in the neighbourhood of their own. 
Endeavours weie ineffectually used by the English to excite active 
co-operation on the part of the Rajpoot princes in the neighbour¬ 
hood against the Mahrattas; anti Gwalior was restored to tlie 
Rarm of f«ohnd, in hopes by this act of good faith to wean liiip 
from a disposition he had evinced of making terms for himself 





negotiations with MOODAJEE 
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h. Mahadaje© Sindia ; but the Rana was not inclined to bring 
forward the slender resources which he possessed ; and matters 
remained in this situation until the commencement of a negotia¬ 
tion on the part of Sindia with Colonel Muir in the month of 
August. But although the Governor-General’s scheme of stirring 
up those petty princes against their Mahratta superiors failed, 
his negotiations wdth the Raja of Berar were productive of more 
beneficial consequences. 

Moodajee, to support appearances with the confederates, 
had sent forward an anny of thirty thousand horse towards 
Kuttack in the month of October, 1779, imder his second son, 
Chimnajee ; but in order to convince Mr. Hastings that his real 
design was not hostile to the English, they were seven months in 
reaching their destination ; this favourable symptom, however, 
did not induce the Bengal Government to relax in their vigilance 


or to circumscribe their efforts. It had been determined at Cal¬ 
cutta, on tlie news of Hyder’s invasion of Ai’cot, to send a division 
of six battalions of Sepoys to assist in the war against him, as 
soon as the season permitted of thoii* marching along tlie coast 
towards the Carnatic BayoGii Gliaut. ^I’liis force \vas to Jiavo 
been assembled in the month of October, under the commantl of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pearse, and it was hoped that Moodajee 
might be induced to aid them with a body of cavalry, but as 
Chimnajee’s army lay in the route, it was deemed advisable to 
suspend Colonel-Pearse’s march until Moodajee’s answer was 


received. 

When the replies did arrive on the 9th January, it was deter¬ 
mined to send on the detaclnnent, and Colonel Pearse, on entering 
the territory of Moodajee, was instructed to observe an exact 
discipline, to protect the coiuitry, and to consider the Raja of 
Berar as a friend, until any attempt was made to obstruct his 
march, when he was commanded to force his way against all 
opposition. To reconcile Moodajee, however, to this measure, 
the Governor-General deputed an agent, Mr. David Anderson, 
to Kuttack, for the purpose of explaining the reasons and obtain¬ 
ing, if possible, a body of two thousand horse to co-operate with 
Colonel Pearse. Before Mr. Anderson reached Balla.sore, Chiin- 
najee had proceeded with his army to attack the fort of Dhikanall, 
the Raja of w'hich had neglected to remit the tribute and refused 
to pay the arreara Mr. Anderson, however, proceeded to Kuttack, 
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^Bfmeral Goddard halted, and again inarched on the 23d, when the 
attack was renewed, but the baggage having been sent forward 
at two o’clock in the morning, he was thus enabled to get on a con¬ 
siderable distance before the enemy came up. The attack on 
the rear was at one time very determined, and the 6th Bengal 
and 13thi Bombay battalions particularly distinguished them¬ 
selves under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Parker of the 
Bengal establishment, an excellent officer, who fell whilst bravely 
exerting himself at the head of the rearguard. General Goddard 
observing that the enemy always retired when they saw him 
established in his camp, made a show of pitching his tents; the 
manoeuvre succeeded, and being the last march was judi- 
cious The army arrived at Panwell on the evening of the 
23d of April without further molestation. On this retreat, 
which the Mahrattas consider one of their most signal victories, 
General Goddard’s army sustained a heavy loss of four hundred 
and sixty-six in killed and wounded, of whom eighteen were 
European officers.^ 

Although the Mahratta troops, particularly the infantry and 
that part of the horse under Pureshrain Bhow Putwurdhun, 
behaved well, it may be here remarked as a symptom of the 
decline of military spirit, that the dispatches of Hurry Punt aro 
written in a style of the most vaunting gasconade, in which Bramin 
commanders, before this period, wore leas ai)t to indulge than 


1 The present Oth regiment, and lately the 2d battalion, 3d regi¬ 
ment, was formerly the 13th battalion. 

2 Killed. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Neville Parker, Bengal Native Infantry. 
Captain Sambers, Bombay Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant Gibson and Surgeon Penny, Madras Artillery. 


W ounded. 

Lieutenant William Rattray Bengal Artillery. 

Lieutenant F. W. Rutledge, M^as Ai-tillery. 

T ifsiitenant Dvmcan, Major of Brigade, Madras Native Infantry. 
tJ®,. tenants Hall, Taylor, More and Smith, Bengal Native Infantry. 
Porkfain Bannatyne, Lieutenants Taylor, Mills and Reyn «3lds. Ensigns 
P Read and King of the Bombay Native Infantry, and Mr. llemmg, 
Surgeon-General of the army. . ,j i- r . i. 

i Wnr a full account of the retreat see General Goddard s dispatches 
of April 22 and 24, 1781, printed on PP- 451-3 of torrests SdccHona 
Martha Series), vol i.] 
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^Stner Mahratta or Mahomeclan officers. The loss of the English 
was ostimatocl by the iMahrattas at fifteen hundred men, one gun, 
several tumbrils, and a great part of their baggage ; both Hurry 
Punt and Nana Furnuwees acknowledged that they too had 
sustained a heavy loss, both in men and horses.^ 

The reinforcement for Tellicherry and the Madras troops wore 
embarked and sent off as predetermined ; but the European 
privates were drafted into the Bombay regiment, a measure 
against which the Madras Governnient bitterly inveighed. The 
romaindor of the army, after they had remained encamped for 
some weeks at Panwell, marched to Kallian, where they were 
cantoned for the monsoon under command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Baillie.2 Ten thousand Mahrattas were sent towards 
Guzerat imder Mahc^po Rao Ramchundur, the garrisons in the 
Concaii were strengthened, and the main body of the Peishwa’s 
army returned as lasual to thoii’ homes.^ 

Whilst these events were passing on the west of India, the 
Governor-General and Council in Bengal, having disapproved of 
the Bombay clofonsivo aystoiii, were endeavouring to create a 
powerful diversion, by carrying liostilities into the heart of 
Sindia’s territory ; that ho, the princi[)al promoter, should be¬ 
come the greatest sufferer by the war ; and Mr. Hastings was at 
the same time engaged in an intricate negotiation, for the purpose 
of detaching Moodajee Bhonslay from the confederacy. 

It has been already mentioned that a division of troops imder 
Major, now by regular promotion, Lieutenant-Colonel Camac 
had been prepared to assist the Rana of Gohud ; and as the 
brilliant successes of Captain Popham, who was appointed a major 
for his gallant enterprise on Gwalior, had cleared the Goluid 
territory of the enemy, Colonel Camac invaded Malwa, re<luced 
Sippree, and advanced to Seronje, where he arrived on the 16th 
of February. Mahadajee Sindia, who was marching from the 
westward to oppose him, came up with his division at the latter 
place, and Colonel Camac, having taken post, allowed hhnself 
to be surrounded. The want of provisions and forage soon re¬ 
duced him to great distress. Perceiving the mistake he had made, 
and the groat danger to be incurred by retiring, he sent off tiie most 
pressing letters to Colonel Moigaii, commanding in the Oude 

^ Original letters. ^ Bombay Records. 

3 Original letters. 
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thence returned to Calcutta. Chimnajee, in the meantime, 
had quitted the hills and come down with his army to the open 
country. Colonel Pearse had not only been allowed to pass 
without molestation, but assistance was afforded in procui-ing 
supplies through the province of Orissa ; and the most friendly 
assurances wore continued on the part of Chimnajee. The posi¬ 
tion of this Mahratta army was threatening : the government of 
Berar had behaved liberally to General Goddard, and civilly 
to Colonel Pearse; Moodajee had been so situated as to be 
compelled to join the confederacy, or at once declare his alliance 
with the English;—the last a daring, a doubtful, and a generous 
policy, toogi’eat for any Mahratta to adventure. The Governor- 
General secretly promised to advance Moodajee the sum of sixteen 
lacks of rupees, in order to engage liis aid, either in the alliance 
or mediation proposed ; for it is not very clear how this bribe 
was originally tendered. Twelve lacks were now offered to Chim¬ 
najee if he would withdraw his troops and return to Nag^DOor; 
at the same time it was carefully expressed that the money was 
not given in a manner to enable them hereafter to demand it as 
a right or to expect it in futine, but merely to bespeak their friend¬ 
ship and engage them against Hyder, who was represented to 
have at this period received simnuds from the Emperor for the, 
whole Deccan ; at the subjugation of which, including the com¬ 
plete peninsula of India, he was said to be aiming. The son of 
Moodajee observed that on payment of fifty lacks he would be 
happy to afford the British Government a proof of his friendship, 
by retiring to Nagpoor and uniting against Hyder, especially if 
it should appear that he had procured sunnuds for the Oeccan. 
This fictitious report obtained credence, especially with Nizarn 
Ally, and it tended greatly once more to tui'u his versatile and 
treacherous mind against Hyder, whom as a rival Mussulman, and 
an upstart eclipsing him, he hated and feared. 

After some discussion, conducted with much ability on the part of 
IVir. Andei’son, Chimnajee at last observed that of the sixteen lacks 
originally promised, three lacks had been paid ; but if the balance 
of thii’teen lacks were now tendered, he would withdraw ; that 
two thousand horse, at fifty thousand rupees a month, should 
be sent to •join Colonel Pearse against Hyder, provided the 

Governor-General and Council would assist the Berar state in 
raising a loan of ten lacks of rupees, and aid Moodajee in reducing 
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urrah and Mimdelah : districts wliich, the reader may recollect, 
had been taken by Baliajee Bajee Rao during his fu-st campaign in 
1742, before the return of Rughoojeo from the Carnatic, and which, 
from their vicinity to their northern frontier, had ever since 
been an object of the greatest jealousy to the Bhonslays of Berar. 
Tho tenders were accepted, and tlius by an objectionable policy, 
justifiable only by the peculiarity of the circumstances, Mr. 
Hastings temporarily dettiched the eastern Mahi’attas from the 
confederacy, and turned them against both Hyder and the 
Peishwa, at a moment when, with thirty thousand horse, it is 
scarcely to be doubted that they might have pillaged Bengal 
and burnt the towns from Burdwan to Point Pahnyras. But 
in this negotiation no credentials from Moodajoe were given or 
demanded ; and shortly afterwards copies of letters from Nana 
Fumuwees to Moodajee were transmitted to Bengal, repre¬ 
senting the retreat of General Goddard as a great victory, and 
threatening Moodajee with tho utmost vengeance of the Peishwa’s 
govermnent for seceding from the confederacy and his allegiance 
to his prince. In consequence of these lettem it was not altogether 
convenient for Moodajee to avow the agreement to its full extent ; 
he wished, however, to mediate a peace, and to engage with tho 
English in a general confederacy against Hyder. For this pur¬ 
pose ho intended sending Dowakur Ihint to Poona ; but many 
circumstances rendered it desirable that this minister should 
fimt meet Mr. Hastings. An interview was to take place at 
Benares ; .but in the meantime orders by tho Supremo Government 
Were dispatched to General Goddard, to negotiate a peace nearly 
on the terms formerly proposed ; retaining the fort of Bassein 
if possible, but if not, to give it up if he could thereby ensure 
an honourable pacification, which was now tho solo end in view. 

These instructions were not received by General Goddard 


until the month of August; vaiious plans were in the meantime 
proposed at Bombay: that, by General Goddard, of making an 
increase of eight battalions of native infantry, drawing out the 
old, and leaving the new levies in garrison ; calling on Futih Sing 
Gakwar, the Nabobs of Surat and Cambay, to assist with their 
utmost means; permitting Rugonath Rao to assemble horse; 
bringing down Colonel Muii s force fioiu Mahva; forniing a 
junction with his (Goddard’s) army ; carrying the war, 

first into the heart of tho Deccan and then into Mysore, was very 
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wd thence returned to Calcutta. Chimnajee, in the meantime, 
had quitted the liills and come down with his army to the open 
country. Colonel Pearse had not only been allowed to pass 
without molestation, but assistance was afforded in procuring 
supplies tlirough the province of Orissa ; and the most friendly 
assurances wore continued on the part of Chimnajee. The posi¬ 
tion of this Maliratta army was threatening : the government of 
Berar had behaved liberally to General Goddard, and civilly 
to Colonel Pearse: Moodajee had been so situated as to be 
compelled to join the confederacy, or at once declare his alliance 
with the English;—the last a daring, a doubtful, and a generous 
policy, too great for any Maliratta to adventure. The Governor- 
General secretly promised to advance Moodajee the sum of sixteen 
lacks of rupees, in order to engage his aid, either in the alliance 
or mediation ijroposed ; for it is not very clear how this bribe 
was originally tendered. Twelve lacks were now offered to Chim¬ 
najee if he would withdraw his troops and return to NagjDOor; 
at the same time it was carefully expressed that the money was 
not given in a manner to enable them hereafter to demand it as 
a right or to expect it in futiue, but merely to bespeak their friend¬ 
ship and engage them against Hyder, who was represented to 
have at this period received simnuds from the PImperor for the. 
wiiole Deccan ; at the subjugation of which, including the com¬ 
plete peninsula of India, he was said to be aiming. The son of 
Moodajee observed that on payment of fifty lacks he would be 
happy to afford the British Government a proof of his friendship, 
by retiring to Nagpoor and imiting against Hyder, especially if 
it should appear that he had procured sunnuds for the Deccan. 
This fictitious report obtained credence, especially wdth Nizam 


Ally, and it tended greatly once more to turn hLs versatile and 
treacherous mind against Hyder, whom as a rival Mussulman, and 
an upstart eclipsing him, he hated and feared. 

After some discussion, conducted with much ability on the part of 
Mr. Anderson, Chimnajee at last observed that of the sixteen lacks 
originally promised, three lacks had been paid ; but if the balance 
of thirteen lacks were now tendered, he would withdraw ; that 
two thousand horse, at fifty thousand rupees a month, should 
be sent to •join Colonel Pearse against Hyder, provided the 

Governor-General and Council would assist the Berar state in 
raising a loan of ten lacks of rupees, and aid Moodajee in reducing 
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urrah and Mundelah : districts which, the reader may recollect, 
liad been taken by Ballajee Bajee Rao during liis fii’st campaign in 
J 742, before the return of Riighoojee from the Carnatic, and which, 
from their vicinity to their northern frontier, had ever since 
been an object of the greatest jealousy to the Bhonslays of Berar. 
The tenders wore accepted, and thus by an objectionable policy, 
justifi^/ble onl}^ by the peculiarity of the circumstances, Mr. 
Hastings temporarily detached tlie eastcni Malii'attas from the 
confederacy, and turned thorn against both Hyder and the 
Peishwa, at a moment when, with thirty thousand horse, it is 
scarcely to be doubted that they might have pillaged Bengal 
and burnt the towns from Burdwan to Point Palmyras. But 
in this negotiation no credentials from Moodajee were given or 
demanded ; and shortly afterwards copies of letters from Nana 
Fm*nuwees to Moodajee were transmitted to Bengal, repre¬ 
senting the retreat of General Goddard as a great victory, and 
threatening Moodajee with the utmost vengeance of the Peishwa’s 
govermnont for secedmg from the confederacy and his allegiance 
to his prince. In consequence of these letters it was not altogether 
convenient for Moodajee to avow the agreement to its full extent ; 
he wished, however, to mediate a peace, and to engage with the 
English in a general confederacy against Hydor. For this pur¬ 
pose ho intended sending Dewakur Punt to Poona ; but many 
circumstances rendered it desirable that tliis minister should 
first meet Mr. Hastings. An interview was to take place at 
Benares ; •but in the meantime orders by the Supremo Government 
Were dispatched to General Goddard, to negotiate a peace nearly 
on the terms formerly proposed ; retaming the fort of Bassein 
if possible, but if not, to give it up if he could thereby ensure 
an honourable pacification, which was now tho sol© end in view. 

These instructions were not received by General Goddard 


until the month of August; various plans were in the meantime 
proposed at Bombay : that, by General Goddard, of making an 
increase of eight battalions of native hifantry, drawmg out the 
old, and leaving the new levies in garrison ; callmg on Futih Smg 
Gaekwar, the Nabobs of Surat and Cambay, to assist with their 
utmost means; permitting Rugoiiath Rao to assemble horse; 
bringing down Colonel Miiiv’s force from Malwa; forming a 
junction with his (Goddard’s) army ; and coiTying the war, 
first into the heart of the Deccan and then into Mysore, was very 
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extensive, and with funds it would have been practicable; but 
the lowest estimate of the required monthly disbursement was 
seven lacks of rupees, an expense which to the meinbei‘s of the 
Bombay Government was quite appalling at tliis season of 
unprecedented distress. Goddard, however, in hopes of aid from 
Bengal, proceeded to Guzerat for the piu-pose of conferring with 
Futih Sing and Rugoba. Several schemes wejjp proposed for 
the ensuing season ; but one, which was suggested to the Bombay 
Government, is too remarkable to be omitted:—Certain dis¬ 
possessed Maliratta Deslimookhs,' and men whose ancestors had 
held Jaglieer lands luider the Mahomedan governments, came 
forwai’d and offered, on certain conditions, to put the English 
in possession of the Concan and of the whole of the forts in the 
Syhadreo range ; provided the British Government would, on 
obtaining possession of the country, recognize their ancient 
rights ; grant them on the delivery of each fort fifty thousand 
rupees for each of the larger fortresses, and ten thousand for the 
smaller ; allowing them to retain whatever plunder in money, 
jewels, gold and silver ornaments, and mares they might acquire ; 
but everything else, of whatever description, they agi’eed to 
relinquish. Their proposals were fully considered,*^ but finally 
rejected. 

On the opening of the season Goddard re tinned from Guzerat, 
after some satisfactory explanations with Futih Sing and ob¬ 
taining a positive promise of being assisted by five thousand good 
horse. If recovering the revenue had been the on{y object. 
General Goddard observed that the defence of Guzerat should 
have rather been secured than that of the Concan ; but until 
it could be ascertained whether the force in Malwa would be 
sent to join bun, it was agreed to maintain defensive operations 
in the Concan, preserving as much as possible an appearance 
of action. Early in November accoimts reached Bombay of 
a separate treaty between Mahadajee Sindia and Colonel 
(Oct. 13.) 13th October, 1781, by which Sindia 

agreed to retui'n to Oojein, and Colonel Muir to recross 
the Jundia; that Sindia had fiu’ther agreed to negotiate a 


1 Arjoonjee and Jeewajee Bamlay, and Suntajee Naik Surkunday 
seem to have been tliree of the chiefs who came forward; but their 
native villages are not recorded. 

2 Bombay Consultations, 29th June, 1781. 
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treaty between the other belligerents and the British Govern¬ 


ment, but he, at all events, bound himself to stand neutral. 
His territory west of the Jumna was restored ; but the Rana 
of Gohud was not to be molested in the possession of Gwalior, 
as long as he conducted himself properly. The first overtures, 
as already mentioned, were made by Mahadajee Sindia, who, 
after his defeat by Colonel Carnac, perceived that he had every¬ 
thing to lose by mamtaiiiing a contest in the heart of his owm 
dominions, which would probably end in his being driven a 
fugitive across the Nerbuddah, without lands or friends, and 
probably to the secret satisfaction of his rivals at Poona. 

Mr. Hastings w^as particularly pleased at the opening of this 
channel to a general pacification, as the plan of a mediation 
tlirough Moodajee was obstructed by the death of Dew^akur 
Pimt, who did not live to meet the Governor-General at Benares, 
as had been agreed upon ; Moodajee, however, afterwards wrote 
to General Goddard, assuring him of his readiness to interpose 
his best endeavours for the attainment of peace, and even to 
repair in person to Poona for that purpose. About the same 
time, on the arrival of Mr. John Macpherson at Madras, a letter • 
was addi’essed to the Peishwa, dated lltli September, 1781, in 
the joint names of Lord Macartney, Sir Eyre Coote, Sir Edward 
Hughes and Mr. Macpherson, forwarded to the wukeel of Mo- 
hummud Ally at Poona, stating their wish for peace, the 
moderation of the Company’s views, the desire of the British 
nation to conclude a firm and lasting treaty, which no servant 
of the Company should have power to break ; and assining 
the Peishwa, upon their own lionour and that of the King, the 
Company, and the nation, that just satisfaction should be given in 
a sincere and irrevocable treaty. 

Amid all these authorized pacificators, General Goddard, 
who as yet considered himself the accredited agent on the part of 
the Supreme Government, also opened a negotiation, and assumed, 
w'hot was privately agreed, though not expressed in the treaty 
between Coloner Muir and Sindia, that the latter should use 
his endeavour to obtain a cessation of hostilities between the 
Peishwa and the Englisb, until the terms of a general peace could 

be adjusted. 

A.D. 1782.—Captain Watherstone was deputed to Poona in 
January, but shortly after his airival there, official intelligon (}0 

II —L 
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was received of the appointment of ]Mr. David Anderson, as 
Agent of the Governor-General, with full powers to negotiate and 
conclude a treaty with the Mahrattas ; for which purpose Mr. 
Anderson was deputed to the camp of Mahadajee Sindia. Upon 
this news Captain Watherstone was recalled, a circumstance which 
both Nana Fuimuwees and Hurry Punt regretted, for although 
they were not fully prepared to treat, they could have w^ishod to 
conclude the pacification without the mediation of Sindia.^ 
The terms to wiiich Mr. Anderson was authorized to accede 
differed little from the conditions before tendered, except that 
as the Rana of Gohud had by his conduct forfeited all claims to 
the benefits of the nllianco, and had besides secretly endeavoured 
to conclude separate terms for himself with Sindia, it was deemed 
unnecessary to include him as a party in Mr. Anderson’s negotia¬ 
tion. A principal obstacle to the conclusion of a treaty was 
the restoration of the Peishwa’s share of Alimedabad which had 
been apportioned to Futih Sing. This pomt, however, was at 
last conceded, and a treaty was concluded at Salbye on the 17th 
May by Mr. David Anderson on the part of the East India Com¬ 
pany, and by Mahadajee Sindia on that of the Peishwa, Nana 
Furnuwees, and the whole of the chiefs of the Mahratta nations ; 
Mahadajee Sindia being at the same time plenipotentiary of the 
Peishwa and the mutual guarantee of both parties for the due 
performance of the conditions. The treaty consisted of seven¬ 
teen articles : the whole of the territory conquered since the treaty 
of Poorundhiir was restored, togotlior with tlie three lucks 
] worn used near Baroach. The territory of the Gaekwar and the 
wJiole of Guzerat were to remain precisely on the same footing 
as they had been prior to tlie war of 1775 ; so that tlie Baroda 
state was thus secured from dismemberment, and no claim of 
tribute was to be preferred by the Peishwa against Futih Sing 
during the period of the late hostilities. Rugonath Rao was to 
be allowed twenty-five thousand rupees a month, and to be per¬ 
mitted to choose a place of residence. 2 


^ [Details of these transactions will be found in letters from CaiDtain 
Wathorston to General Goddard, dated February 13 and 24, and 
March 9 , 1782, at pp 468-72 of Forrest’s MectionR (Maratha Series), 
vol. i. See also letter from Warren Hastings to Captain Watherston of 
February 2^t 178-<^» at p]^ 475-'6 of the same compilation.] 

‘ [Artifilo VI of tlio Treaty dealt with Itaghumlth Rao, and ran 
ns follows ; ‘ The English engage that having allowed RaghunSthrao 





It was settled that Hyder should be obliged to relinquish the 
territories lately conquered from the English and the Nabob of 
Arcot; and the Peishwa on the one part, and the English on 
the other, agreed that their allies respectiv^ely should maintain 
peace towards each other. A free trade, the restoration of wrecks, 
and the exclusion of all European establisliments, except those 
of the Portuguese within the Mahratta dominions, also form part 
of the substance of the treaty of Snlb^^e, which was ratified at 
Calcutta on the 0th Juno following; but the adjustment on the 
part of the Peishwa was delayed by Nana Furnuwees, for reasons 
which will be hereafter explained, until the 20th December, nor 
was it finally exchanged until the 24th February, 1783. 

During the period when the ratification was in suspense, the 
Governor-General in Council agreed to fulfil the former intention 
in regard to the cession of Baroach ; and that valuable district 
wSrS bestowed on Mahadajee Sindia, in testimony of the sense 
entertained of the conduct manifested by him to the Bombay 
army at Wtu-gaom, and of his humane treatment and release of 
the English gentlemen who had been delivered as hostages on 
that occasion. 


a period of four months from the time when this treaty shall become 
complete to tlx on a place of residence, they will not, after the exjiira- 
tion of the said period, afford him any support, protection, or assis¬ 
tance nor supply him with money for his expenses ; and the Peshwa 
on his part engages that, if Kagliuiuvthrao will voluntunly and of 
his own accord repair to Maharaja Madharav Sindia, and quietly 
reside with him. the sum of Hs. 25,(.00 P- mmUh shall bo ,uud him 
for his maintenance, un.l i.o injury whatever sl.nll bo offered to him 

%hrSty“orS6ib5h^^^^^^^ .y- A..Smith. ' should be ronieny 

assured peace the ascendancy of the English as the controlling. 

IZZgh not yet the paramount, government m Intlia. (O.H 
p. 535.)] 
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FROM A.D, 1773 TO A.D. 1784. 

A.D. 1782. —For soino yeai’s, whilst tlie Mahrattas were en¬ 
gaged in domestic dissensions or in war with the English, the 
imperial court was not subjected to their busy and rapacious 
intrusion ; but, as the affairs of Delhi soon rosumo a considerable 
influence on their politics, wo must not lose sight of the principal 
events that had occurred in that quarter. 

(1773.) —On the retreat of the Mahrattas in 1773, Nujeef Khan 
regained his lost authority at the imperial court, and immediately 
du-ected his arms against their garrisons. Husharn-ud-dowlah, 
the rival of Nujeef Khan, who had been secretly subservient to 
the Mahrattas, was removed from the administration. Shujah- 
ud-dowlah likewise took advantage of the retreat of the Mahratta 
army to expel their ganisons from his iieiglibourhood ; and, 
after possessing himself of Etaweii, advanced towards Agra for 
the piupoHo of assisting Nujeef Khan, who was besieging it: but 
the fortress having surrendered, Nujeef Khan placed Mohummud 
Beg Humadanee, one of his own dependants, in command of 
the garrison. The Nabob Vizier, to conciliate Nujeef Khan, 
appointed him his deputy at the imperial court; and these two 
might have become formidable enemies to the Mahrattas north 
of the Nerbuddah. had not the Vizier’s attention been for a time 
fully engaged in prosecuting the Rohilla war ; and shortly after 
its termination, death put an end to all his schemes. 
(1775«) demise occurred in January, 1775, and his son, 
Asoph-iicl-dowlah, after some delay on the part of the 
Emperor, waa cunfirmod in hig fatlior’s titlo and possessions.* 

Nujeef Klian carried on various military expeditions with suc¬ 
cess. Although the Emperor did not sanction the measure by 
* Francklin’s Life of Shall Ahun. 
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%Tiaiiiing in tho Hold himself, Nujeef Khan took part with the 
English and Shujah-ud-dowlah in the war against the Rohillas ; 
lie was afterwards successful against the Jhats ; the imperial 
arms wore again respected, aiitl his own authority aeknowlodgod 
tliroughout the province of Agra. But whilst thus employed 
at a distance, he found a domestic enemy in the person of one 
from whom he had a right to expect fideUty and friendship. As 
his own deputy in the imperial presence, he had chosen Abdool 
Aliud Khan, to whom ho confided the care of the court and 
capital, together with the general administration of 
(1776.) civil affairs. The now Dowau was shortly afterwards 
honoured with the title of Mujd-ud-dowlah ; but the 
first use he made of his power was to establish his own influence 
over the imbecile mind of the Emperor, to the prejudice of his 
patron. Nujeef Khan did not remain ignorant of the progress 
of the intrigues agamst him, but he continued in the field and 
vigorously prosecuted the measures he had imdertaken.^ Much 
of liis success, it may be observed, was owing to some regular 
infantry, the bettor part of which wore originally disciplined by 
tho English, when the Emperor resided under their protection ; 
but there wore now two distinct bodies in the service of Nujeef 
Khan : the. one under 8uiiiroo, a German,* and the other com- 
rnaiiclecl by Madoc, a Freuchinan. 

Miijd-ud-dowlah was \nisuccessfiil in luilitnry oxpoditions. 
Foiled by Zabita Khan and harassed l)y plimdoriug irruptions 
of the Seiks, who laid waste tho country, but still more alarmed 


‘ Scott’s History, and Bengal Records. 

2 The history and character of tho lufamous Wultor Reignard, 
r,pner. Iv known by tho nsrno of Siimroo, the instrument of tlie bar- 
pnernlly known uy sufticiently public. Ho entered 

barous mns. . event, having in the interval served 

the Jhats. LKoirdmrdt was a native of TrOvee, in 

y of Luxemburg, and caine to India as a sailor in the French 
the imciiy ^jegerted, he joined the first European battalion raised 
■ ‘i. ■ „i Thence deserting once more he entered the French garrison 
“lp?"ArimS and after the capture of Law he entered the service 

of Mir Kpim ( ^ , i ^Viich was his nickname among Ins French 

a corruption of ‘ of him and his more famous llegam 

comrades. "h, ixxv, revised nnnotatod edition (1015), 

see Sleom^s described at pp. and 271 

oMveene’s Empire. His name is spelt Reinhard on the tomb, 

and elsewhere ^Renard^ Sleema" caUs him a native of balzburg.J 
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the rapid power which his rival’s successes had gained him in 
the provinces, he sought to crush him by involving the Emperor 
in a war with tlie Rajpoots, which ho lioped might prove fatal to 
his progress ; but the result was contrary to his anticipations ; 
for, although the war was brought on, and Nujeef Khan actively 
employed, it terminated advantageously for the Emperor and 
creditably for his general.^ In this situation Mujd-ud-dowlah 
began a negotiation with Mahadajee 8india, from which he hoped 
to free himself from all difficulties, and attain the entire control 
in the state, by the ruin of Nujeef Khan ; after which, in hopes 
of freeing himself from the Malirattas, he intended to accede to 
a scheme, proposed by Sindia, for invading the English piovinces 
in Bengal ; and promised, as soon as they could bo spared, to 
lend both the authority and the army of the Ijinperor in aid of 
Sindia’s design." But these schemes were at once overturned 
by his removal from the administration, which Nujeef Khan, 
with the Emperor’s concurrence, at last effected. No obstacle 
now interfered with that paramount authority which Nujeef 
Khan established. He became Urneer Ool Oomrah, with the 
title of Zoolfikar Khan, and continued, till his death, 
which happened 22d April, 1782, to rule both the 
1782. territory with judgement and firmness.® 

His adopted son, Afrasiab Khan, was at first acknowledged his 
succe.ssor, but he was for a time obliged to relinquish his new 
dignity in favour of his relation, Mirza Shuffee, who was himself 
opposed by a powerful fa^dion, headed by Mohummud Beg 
Humodanee, the governor of the province of Agra. 

An opportunity scorned thus afforded to the Emperor for 
ridding himself of all parties by a vigorous effort, which he at 
first seemed disposed to make ; but he suffered the opportunity 
to pass, and his friends became the victims of his imbecility. A 
scene of contention and treachery soon took place amongst the 
competitors; Mirza Shuffee was assassinated by Ismael, the 




1 Scott’s History. Letters of Nujeef Khan. English Records, 

3 Original Mahratla loiters from Siiidia’s earn]), written by Haniajee 
Amint the Peishwa’s Dewan with Mahadajee Sincha. His letters 
frill Tenners were brought to me by his great-grandson, who now resides 
It lCm Conjoined with other materials, those letters throw con- 
sLrXe light on the Mahratta ^^ews and transfections of the period. 
^ Scott, Franckhn, and English Records. 
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tlephew of Mohummud Beg Humadanee, so that Afrasiab Khan 
only remained to contest the supremacy.^ 

Such was the state of affairs at Delhi when the treaty of Salbye 
was pending ; and now, to account for the long period which 
elapsed between its conclusion by Sindia and its ratiticatioii by 
the Peishwa, it is necessary to luifold the motives which then 
actuated the loading parties in the Mahratta state. 

Notwithstanding the increasing jealousy between Mahadajee 
Sindia and Nana Furnuwees, though the former souglit to 
establish a kingdom virtually independent, and though each was 
desirous of extending his control over the whole Mahratta nation, 
both continued sensible of the necessity of preserving the strength 
of the empire undivided. By the progress of the war with the 
British Government, Nana’s influence and reputation had increased 
whilst those of Sindia had diminished. Yet, by the treaty of 
Salbye Sindia, whilst his fortunes seemed on the decline, had 
attained one main object of his policy, a sovereignty virtually 
independent, without any apparent break in the great link of 
interest which boimd the Mahratta confederacy. Although both 
Mahadajee Sindia and Nana Furiiuwoes were desirous of a general 
peace, yet each of them had secret intentions of soon breaking 
it in such partial instances as suited their respective schemes of 
aggnindizernent. Nana aspired to the recovery of all the terri¬ 
tories south of the Nerbuddah that had ever belonged to the 
Mahrattas, whilst Sintlia projected the re-astablishment of their 
power in the provinces of Hindoostan. Although the terms of 
the treaty of Salbye were so much more favoinable to the Mah¬ 


rattas than any that could liave been anticipated before the w^ar 
between the English and Hyder bi-oke ont yet Nana, being 

jealous of tbo prominent part which bindia acted m the negotia- 

on,l i.oning that he might, by temporizing, recover Salsette 



Hyder,* w »s of Salbye, and declared that its 

satisfied wi i Peishwa could only bo prevented 

immediate ratiacation OJ O' 



T -f Shah Alum. [For a fuller narrative of the 
Life 0 I Keene’n 
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by Hyder’s restoring the Mahratta possessions south of the Kistna, 
which would ensure their co-operation ; but if not restored, the 
Mahrattas would imite with the English against himd Nana’s 
ulterior views, in case the pending treaty should bo ratified, 
were hostile towards Hyder, as he in that event projected an 
offensive alliance with Nizam Ally against the usurper of Mysore, 
from which the English were to be carefully excluded.^ 

With regard to 8india’s particular views of aggrandizement, in 
order fully to understand the reasons whicli operated in inducing 
the British Government passively to view the growth of such a 
power as he acquired in Hindoostan, it may be requisite to 
explain that Mahadajee Sindia, even before his campaign against 
Goddard in Guzerat, had suggested a i)lan of attacking the English 
in Bengal, and when his own territory was invaded, he renewed 
the proposal to the Peishwa, requesting that Tookajee Holkar 
might bo sent to support the design.^ To the whole of this 
scheme Nana Furnuwees at first objected, until he saw a proba¬ 
bility of its recalling Goddard, but he was afraid to detach 
Holkar from the Peishwa, not only from being apprehensive that 
Goddard might not be withefiawn, but lest Sindia should allay 
the existing jealousy on the part of Holkar towards himself ; 
which Nana, for his own security, was solicitous to foment. 
In giving, therefore, a tardy acquiescence to Sindia’s plan, he 
proposed, instead of Holkar’s quitting Poona, that Sindia should 
augment his army by a body of Sillidars from the Mahratta 
country, whom he offered to assist in raising. Sindia gave 
varioii.s reasons for declining this suggestion ; but the most 
important one was the removal just at that period of Mujd- 
ud-dowlah from the administration, and that Nujeef Khan would 
not lend his support.'* H.yder Ally, who had boon apprised that 
such a design was at one time in agitation, endeavoiired, when ho 
broke with the English, to engage Sindia to prosecute the enter¬ 
prise ^^be negotiations which Sindia was caiTying on with 
Mr. Hastings, the death of Nujeef Khan, and the subsequent 
contentions amongst the Mahomedan factions at DeJlii, opened 


2 Mahratta MSS., and letters, 
s letter from Mahadaiee Sindia. 
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Tospect to Siiidia of realizing those schemes which he liad 
long cherished, and made it of more consequence to him to court 
the favour of the English tlian to excite their hostility. Mr, 
Hastings, if supported by his Council, would probably, on the 
death of Nujeef Khan, liavo anticipated Sindia by interposing 
the British influence at the imperial court ; but instead of that 
course, the policy of which might certainly have been questionable 
at such a crisis, Mr. Hastings turned the circumstance to 
advantage, by giving Sindia to understand that he would not 
interfere with his views at Delhi,^ and thus not only engaged his 
interest in obtaining the ratification of the treaty, but secured 
him against the gold of Hyder, which was liberally proffered in 
support of the scheme for invading Bengal.^ After the treaty of 
Salbye was signed, an envoy from Hyder was permitted by the 
court of Poona to proceed to Sindia’s camp ; and Nana Fur- 
nuwees, in prosecution of his own views on Salsette, which he 
hoped tlie British Government might be induced to cede, in order 
to propitiate his favour, gave out that the Peishwa had engaged 
in a new treaty with Hyder, to which the French were parties. 
But the death of Hyder, which happened on the 7th of December, 
1782, had a speedy effect in deciding the measures of the Mahratta 
minister, and the ratification of the treaty of Salbj^e was the 
immediate result. As already noticed, the treaty was ratified by 
the Peishwa on the 20th December, 1782, formally 
( 1783 .) exchanged on the 24th February, 1783, and the tenn 
for restoring the districts on the Bombay side limited 
to the 24th April. Before that date an outrage was committed, 
which, had it hai)pened at a time when peace was less essential 
to the British Government, might have occasioned a renewal of 
the war. The Ranger, a small ship of the Bombay Marine, on 

her voyage from Bombay to Calicut with several military oflicei's 

a Mahratta MvSS., and letters, I am not certain if it be twenty 
laclw of rupees, or pagodas, tliat are mentioned m an original Mahratta 
letter from Sindia’s camp, which is my principal authority for this 
letter been .criticized,’ writes Dr. V. A. Smith, ‘for 

the aggrandizement of Sindia, but the fact was 
fhat"he ^o W Ll a^rd to quarrel with the Maralha chief.' On the 
other Imnd MahadajI Sindia by the military ability of 

the English during the operations «>* 1780 and 1781 that it Mas safer 
to be their ally than tlioir eiie^iy. ( . . pp, 530-6.)] 
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ecome irrevocable.^ The first proceeding of Nana Furnuwees, 
in his designs on Tippoo, was a formal demand on that prince 
for arreai’s of tribute ; Tippoo admitted the justice of the demand, 
but oJ^ered various excuses for not immediately complying with 
■ it. At the same time that the demand was made on Tippoo, a 
like formal application was preferred to Nizam Ally for the 
outstanding Mahratta claims to Chouth and Surdeshmookheo 
within his territory. But a secret understanding existed between 
the courts of Poona and Hyderabad. They were on the best 
terms, insomuch that a short time i)revious to making this 
demand Nana Furnuwees had assisted the latter state to suppress 
a formidable rebellion which was headed by Ihtisham Jung, the 
Jagheerdar of Neerrnul. Nizam Ally, in reply to the application, 
proposed, as had been secretly agreed in order to cover their 
designs on Tij^poo, to hold a conference with the Poona minister 
on the frontier. Accordingly each of the parties, attended by a 
large army,^ set out from their capitals, and in the month of June 
had a meeting at Eedgeer near the junction of the Beema and 
Kistna. Many points of importance regarding thoir mutual 
claims were discussed, some of which had existed for a long 
period, but it was agreed that such of the Mahratta thannas as 
had been displaced by Nizam Ally since 1774, should be re¬ 
established in the Moghul territory ; and that the claims for 
Chouth and Suideshmookheo of the two past seasons should bo 
put into an immediate train of payment, adopting as a rule in all 
cases the practice usual in the time of Malidoo Rao Bullal. 
Where any considerable doubt existed, the demands were to lie 
over until a general BoUlenieiit could bo inudo upon tho admitted 
claims in tho time of Nizam Ool Moolk ; according to which 
Nizam Ally bound himself to pay up all arrears. Thus far the 
result of this conference was publicly known, but the principal 
object, as already alluded to, was an offensive alliance against 
Tippoo for the recovery of the districts which both states had 
lost by the encroachments of Mysore. Nizam Ally, who over¬ 
estimated the value of his own alliance, demanded as a pre- 


1 English Becords, Mahratta MSS., and letters. 

2 Niza*’™ Ally had sixteen thousand horse, twenty thousand infantry, 

and seventy-flve guns, -phe Mahrattas, eight thousand infantry, 
fiftv tliow'’""'^ horse, and forty guns. (Official reports from Nana 
Furnuwees and Hurry to the Peishwa.) 
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.^'^^jfeijnary article of the agreement the restoration of Ahmednugur 
and Beejapoor. Nana Furnuwoes promised to give up Beejapoor, 
after they should recover the territory north of the Toongbuddra, 
but after a prolonged discussion, neither party being very well 
satisfied nor as yet by any means prepared to iDrosecute their 
scheme, the conference terminated in a general treaty of alliance, 
the particulars of which wore to be specified as soon as they 
found tliemselvos prepared to enter upon its execution.^ After 
levying the tribute due by the Naik of Sorapoor,^ both parties 
retiuned to their respective capitals in July, and Nana Furnuwees 
took this opportunity of endeavouring to possess himself of the 
ever coveted island of Jinjeera, but the mediation of the British 
Government prevented the attack, imtil events of greater moment 
diverted all immediate designs from the SeeSee.^ 

Nizam Ally had scarcely reached his capital, when Tippoo, 
probably apprised of what had taken place, witli premeditated 
insult sot up some absurd pretensions to the sovereignty of 
Beejapoor, and called on Nizam Ally in consequence to adopt 
his standard of weights and mecusures.'* Nizam Ally took little 
pains to obtain an explanation, until in the month of October 
Tippoo was said to have taken the field for the purpose of invading 
that part of Iho Moghul territory which lay south of the Kistna. 
An envoy from Hyderabad was immediately dispatched to 
Tippoo’s camj) for the purpose of tom[)orizing, and another to 
Poona, in order, to hasten the projected operations of the alliance. 
Nana Furnuwees, however, was not only unprepared, but various 
afiaii’s of internal government prevented him at that mom(?nt 
from supporting his ally. Nizam Ally, therefore, was glad to 
prevent hostilities through his envoy at {Seriiiga{)atain, w hich lie 
effected, not so much by any forbearance of Tippoo, ns by his 
want of preparation for w'ar. 

The principal reason which induced Nana Furnuweos to 



1 Poona Records. 

2 ('Ifticial letter from Nana Furnuwees. Ihe Naik of Sorapoor is 
the descendant of the Berud Naik of Wakinkornh. 
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of distinction as passengers on board, was unexpectedly attacked 
by the fleet of Anund Rao Dhoolup, the Peishwa’s 
(Apr. 8.) admiral, consisting of two ships, one ketch, and eight 
gallivats; and after a very gallant defence, in which 
most of the crew and passengers were killed or wounded, she was at 
last overpowered and caiTied as a prize into Viziadroog. Colonel 
Humberston and Major Shaw were killed, and besides Lieutenant 
Pruen, the commander of the vessel, three of the passengers 


were desperately wounded. Of this number was Colonel 
Norman M’Leod, who being disabled in one arm continued to 
fight on hand to hand with the other, until shot through tho 
body, when ho fell, as was supposed, mortally wounded ; but 
though carried into confinement at Viziadroog, where the 
prisoners had neither jnedical attendance nor ordinary necessaries, 
all the wounded officers recovered. This violation of the treaty 
produced a strong remonstrance from the British Government, 
and the suri'ender of tho Peishwa’s districts was suspended ; but 
upon an apology for the outrage, and the restoration of the vessel, 
the terms of the pacification were carried into effect.^ 

The war, however, was not at an end with the successor of 
Hyder Ally. Tippoo, although to the Mahrattas he professed 
his acquiescence in the terms of the treaty of Salbye, continued 
hostilities against the English.^ Mahadajee Sindia called upon 
him to desist, threatening iiim, in case of refusal, with an imme¬ 
diate attack from the united armies of the English and the 
Mahrattas. Tippoo, however, persisted; and in consequence, 
Sindia on the 28th October concluded a new treaty with the 
English, for tho purpose of enforcing compliance. It was as 
much the wish of Nana Fiirnuwees as of Sindia to oblige Tippoo 
to confoiTii to the terms of the treaty of Salbye, in order that he 
ynight appeal’ to tho other powers of India a Mahratta dependent 
as well as a tributary ; but Nana’s jealousy of Sindia’s assumption 


1 [A graphic account of the fight between the Banger and the 
Maratha fleet is given in a letter from Lieutenant Pruen to the Bombay 
Council, dated * Gheria River, April 11, 1783,’ which appears on 
pp xxiii-xxyi of the introduction of Forrest’s Seleclwi^s (Maruthd 

of the Treaty of Versailles reached India iu June 1783, 
nd out an end to hostilities in India, including the opemtions in the 
Pornatic Sultan, however, not being a party to the Treaty, 

the war against tho English in Malabar, whither he had 
hZn by Haidar All after the monsoon season of 1782.] 
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authority and his o^oi projected alliance with Nizam Ally 
impeded the scheme of this league, hi which Siiidia and the 
English would have borne parts so prominent. In the 
meantime, n separate treaty was concluded by Tippoo 
and the English Presidency at Fort St. George. Mr. 
Ha.stings had antiiorized the IVIadras Government to negotiate a 
treaty, of which that of Salbyo was to be the basis. But instead 
of following theii’ instructions, from an over anxiety to terminate 
the troubles and distresses in which they found themselves 


A.D. 

1784 . 


; involved, they were led into a train of most injudicious proceed¬ 

ings ; in the course of which they were systematically insulted 
) by Tippoo, their representatives treated with indignity, the 

I British nation held up as supplicants for peaee, and 

(Mar. 11.) finally, on the 11th March, the treaty of Mangalore 
I was signed, in which even allusion to the treaty of 

! Salbye was omitted ; a circumstance than which nothing could 

i have been more gratifying to Tippoo or more offensive to the 

Malu*attas.^ The strongest disapprobation of this omission, and 
of many other points of that humiliating pacification, was 
expressed by the Governor-General, and he was only prevented 
1 from disavowing and annulling it by the confusion which must 

have resulted to the Company’s affairs, in consequence of the 
fulfilment of a part of the tonus, before it could have been possible 
to obtain their ratification. The Poona government affected to 
disbelieve that any treaty could be settled without theii’ con¬ 
currence, and declared that such an agreement would be a 
I violation of the treaty of Salbye. But Mr. Hastings had pre- 

j viously apprised Maliadajee vSindia, through Mr. Andei'son, of 

I the instructions sent to the Madras Government, and he now 

' explained the departure from his orders of which that Government 

I had been guilty, stating likewise some part of the motives which 

* had operated‘to induce him to ratify their proceedings; in 

1 - consequence of which, as the leading parties in the Mahratta 

I state were anxious to prosecute their respective views, there 

' was little difficulty in reconciling them to a measxne which had 


1 fThe Governor of Madras, who submitted to this abject humili*^ 
Line uoveriiu Macartney. ‘ What a man ia 

tion at the hands 0 ^ ^ Warren Hastings, ‘ I yet believe that 

this Lord Macartney, exciai^ fu n ^ 

in spite of the peace, he will effect the loss of the Carnatic, (Gleig, 


ii). 186, quoted in 0,H.Ly p- 
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suspend the design he had so long contemplated, was the 
reported progress of a conspiracy, said to have for its object the 
deposition of Mahdoo Rao Narrain and the elevation of Bajee 
Rao, the son of the late Rugonath Rao, to the Peishwa’s musnud. 
Rugonath Rao, after the treaty of Salbye was ratified, seemg no 
other alternative, accepted the terms there specified, and fixed 
on Kopergaom, on the banks of the Godavery, as his place of 
residence. He only survived this last humiliation a few months. 
His widow Animdee Bye was pregnant at the time, and shortly 
after, in April, 1784, gave birth to a son, Chimnajee Appa. Bajee 
Rao, at the period of his father's death, had scarcely completed 
his ninth year ; but the partisans of Rugonath Rao, and many 
who were dissatisfied with the existing government, began to 

sth up a faction in his favour. It is creditable to Nana f umuwees 
that in adopting measures for smothering these indications, 
which were soon accomplished, he placed no additional restraint 
on the family at Kopergaom, but they natm-ally became objects 
of his suspicion ; mutual distrust was the consequence, and 
hatred gi-ew up between Nana Pui-nuwees and the sons of Rugo¬ 
nath Rao.i Mahadajee Sindia was said to have been the secret 

fomenter of the intrigues to which wo have alluded ; and from 
his usual policy of keeping Nana in perpetual alarm, there is 
ground to suspect his connivance; but he could have had iio 
design of supporting such a faction, as he was at this time fully 
occupied in the accomplishment of those views on the impena 
territory wo have before seen him projecting ; and events took 
place which suddenly elevated him to the pinnacle of his ambition. 


1 Mahratta Letters, and MS. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


FROM A.D. 1784 TO A.D. 1785. 

A.D. 1784. _At the imperial court we left Afrasiab Khan and 

Moluirnmud Beg Humadanee struggling for the superiority. 
The former at first obtained the advantage, owing principally 
to Ihs having the control of the Emperor’s person, but foreseeing 
no probability of reducing his rival with the means at his disposal, 
he contemplated an alliance with some of the neighbouring 

niatoM, Mini caBl. Iuh oyoa succoHHi\'t*ly towards the Nabob Viz-ior, 

the English, and the Mahrattas. Whilst hesitating in his choice, 
the Em])oror’s son Prince Mii’za Jewan Bukht made his escape 

from Delhi, fled to Duckiiow, where the Goveriior-Coiieral then 
was and threw himself on his protection and that of the Nabob 
Vizier, He was promised an a^sylnm ; but although he entreated 
assistance in his fatlier’s name, Mr. blastings declinetl affording 
it The prince’s flight, however, alarmed Afrasiab Khan, and 
he voluntarily offered to make any arrangement for the Emperor 

which the Governor-Oenoral and the Nabob Vizier might suggest, 

provided thev would support him with a sudicient force to 
Oppress the rebellion of Mohummud Bog. But these overtures 
being also rojectod, Al'rivaiatj Kh.iii liad loocurao to Maliudajoo 

the ratification of the treaty of .Salbye, Sindia had 
u? • considerable advantages. 8everal of the minor Rajpoot 

X ™ 

chieft . Tifl-oUj-atta tributaries. The fortress of Gwalior, 

after a protifcvcted o i i * in • i i 

who ^^■as constrained to sui'rende lumse f a prisoner on a verbal 

promise of maintenance and pfotoctiou.^ A body of troops was 


1 Scott. 
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2 Scott. 
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sent into Bimdelcimd for tlie pui’poso of endeavouring to reduce 
that jirovince. These troops were under the command of Appa 
Kliunde Rao, who wOvS attended by a body of regulars, raised by 
a Euro]Dean gentleman named Benoit de Boigne.^ But Sindia, 

^ As M. d© Boigne’s progress in the Mahratta service will be found 
conspicuous, his previous history becomes interesting. M. de Boigne 
was born at Cliamberri, in Savoy, in the territory of the king of Sardinia. 
He began his career as an ensign, in the regiment of Clare, in the Irish 
brigade in the service of France, a corps then famous for its discipline. 
Seeing little prospect of advancement, and hearing that Russia, then 
at war with Turkey, was much in want of oflicers in the Grecian 
Archipelago, he resigned his commission and repaired to Turin, where 
having obtained letters of recommendation from the Sardinian minister, 
he proceeded to Greece. Soon after his arrival, he was promoted to 
the rank of captain in a Greek regiment, in the Russian service. Being 
employed on an injudicious descent made upon the island of Tenedos, 
he was taken prisoner by a sally from the Turkish garrison and con¬ 
veyed to Scio, where he was kept until the peace which was soon 
after concluded. On being released, he embarked for Smyrna, at 
which place, happening to meet some Englishmen from India, ho was 
80 struck with tlieir account of the country, that he resolved on trying 
his fortune there. He proceeded to Constantinople, and thence to 
Aleppo, where he joined a caravan for Bagdad ; but in consequence 
of the successes of the Persians against the Turks, the caravan, after 
they had arrived near Bagdad, being under an apprehension of falling 
into the hands of the victors, retraced their steps to Aleppo. De 
Boigne, balked in his endeavours of getting to India; by that route, 
repaired to Grand Cairo^ where he became acquainted with Mr. 
Baldwin, the British consul-general, and through his influence and 
kindness, not only obtained a passage to India, but by a letter from 
that gentleman to Major Sydenham, town-major of Fort St. George, 
M. de Boigne, soon after liis arrival at Madras, was recommended to 
Mr. Rumbold, the Governor, and appointed an ensign in the Oth Native 
Battalion under that Presidency. M. de Boigne’s corps was with 
Baillie’s detachment destroyed Viy Tippoo ; but Do B. being at the 
time detached on escort duty, to convey grain from Madras, escaped. 
A short time after this event, in consequence of an act of injustice, 
wliich he conceived he had experienced from the Governor, Lord 
Macartney, respecting the adjutancy of a detacliment, he resigned his 
commission in the Company’s service, with an intention of proceeding 
to Calcutta, and thence overland to Russia. Lord Macartney, when 
he becarno sen.sibl© of the injustice, would have repaired it, but M. do 
Boigne appearing determined in his purpose, Lord M. gave him letters 
of recommendation to the Governor-General, Mr. Hasiings, by whom, 
on his arrival at Calcutta, ho was kindly received, and by him furnislied 
with letters, not only to the British auUiorities in tlio upi»or provinces, 
but to the native princes in alliance with the English (Jovernment, 
which owing to the presents an individual so recommended would 
1 'tpus received, ensured civility, together with considerable 
pecuniary advantage. De Boigne experienced this advantage in a 
peculiar degree on his arrival at lueknow, where the ^abob made him 
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whilst prosecuting those objects, was anxiously watching the 
confusion and contentions in the imperial territory. He had 
been invited to take a part both by Mohummud Beg and Afrasiab 
Khan, but as the invitation sent b}^ the latter was ostonsibl}'’ 


rich presents, and fiirnislied him with letters of credit on Cabul and 
Candahar for 12,000 rupees, lie set forward on his joiu-ney in company 
with Major Bro\vn, at that time deputed on a mission to the Emperor • 
but Major Brown’s progress having been interrupted by the jealousy 
of tlie Emperor’s ministers, M. de Boigne, in consequence of being 
supposed one of his suite, was also detained, and took this opportunity 
of inaction to visit Sindia’s camp, on the invitation of Mr, Anderson 
the Resident. Sindia being suspicious of De Boigne, and desirous of 
ascertaining his real character which he expected to discover from 
the letters in his possession, caused all his baggage to be stolen by 
some dexterous thieves, whom he employed for the purpose ; and 
although, on Mr. Anderson’s a})plication, the greater part of the 
baggage was restored, the letters and credits were not given up, a 
circuinstance, as M. de Boigne conceived, equally ruinous to his fortune 
and his journey. It was then ho first thought of endeavouring to 
get oniidoyed in the service of some native prince ; and Gwalior being 
at this period besieged by Sindia,‘Do Boigne formed a scheme for its 
relief, which he communicated to the Rana of Gohud through an 
officer luuiied Sangster, a Scotchman, who commanded one lliou.suiul 
well-disciplinod Set)oys, and a very respectable train of artillery, in 
the Rana’s service. De Boigne proposed, on receiving an advance of 
100,000 rupees, to raise two battalions within the Emperor’s territory 
east of the Jumna, in such a manner as to prevent suspicion, and in 
conjunction with Sangster from Gohud to fall on Sindia’s camp by 
surprise. There was little doubt but the plan would liave siiocoedecl, 
had not the Rana been afraid to trust De Boigne with the requisite 
advance of money ; but in order to intimidate Sindia, he published 
the proposed scheme, in all his ukhbars, as about to take place. The 
knowledge of the circumstance excited the enmity of Sindia towards 
De Boigne, although he saw the merit of the suggestion. 

De Boigne next made overtures to tlie Raja of Je>*poor, and was 
commissioned by him to raise two battalions ; but having inadver¬ 
tently commimicated this circumstance to the Governor-General, in aii 
official form, Mr. Hastings, who had no objections to tolerate, although 
he could not sanction, his being so employed, ordered him to Calcutta- 
a smnmons with which M. de Boigne immediately compUed. Mr. 
Huciinrrq wns SO plcascd by tlie prompt obedienco shown to his com¬ 
mands that he permitted him to return ; but before he could reach 
the upper provinces, events had occuiTed which induced the Raja of 
Tfivnoor to alter his intentions. Ihts change was a severe diaappoint- 
me^it to De Boigne ; but the Haja raade him a present of 10,000 rupees. 

Bundelciuid, and proposed to ram ^fctahouB, of eight huru red 
and fifty men each, for that after some negotiation 

Sindia agreed. No advance granted, but Ue Boigne 

was allowed for himself one tbo poes, and for each man ludis- 
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7vom the Emperor. Sindia preferred accepting it, and set out for 
Agi'a, towards whicli the imperial court was advancing. A 
meeting took place on the 22d October, but immediately after¬ 
wards Afrasiab Klian was assas-sinated by the brother of the 
late Mirza Shuftce, in whose murder Afrasiab Khan secretly 
participated.! As Sindia derived most advantage from the death 
of Afrasiab Khan, and as .the assassin sought and found asylum 
in his camp, he did not escape saspicion of being accessory to 
the murder ; but tliose who knew Mahadajee best never accused 
him of a deed so atrocious. The event, however, vested Sindia 
witli complete authority at Delhi and placed him in a situation 
which he had only hoped to attain at some remote peiiod. He 
refused the ofTice of Umcer Ool Oomrah, but with his usual 
sagacity obtained for the Peishwa that of Wukeel-i-Mootluq, 
or supreme deputy, a dignity first conferred on the gi-eat Nizam 
Ool Moolk by Mohummud Shah; and Sindia, reversing the 
domestic policy of the Bramuis, who always endeavour to be 
first in power but second in name, seem-ed for himself the appoint¬ 
ment of deputy to the Peishwa, so that he thus held by authority 
the executive power in Hindoostan, and a rank, which if he ever 
should be able and deshous of asserting it, would supersede that 
of nil other ministers in the court of the Peishwa. The Emperor 
also conferred on hifii the command of his ai-my, and gave up 
the provinces of I>eUu and Agra to his management. For all 
which Sinrlia engaged to pay sixty-fivo thousand rupees monthly. 



iMtn'matrlv oiglit- rvmees a month. To the priva 
‘ five and a half rupees moutiily, and paid the olticors propor- 
dW from tiio balance. The battalions were formed as nearly as 
tiona y ^ those in tlie English service, and armed, 

l]SLd and [hdhod after that nuinner ; llie Inliour \vlu< h Hub 
discip 1 individual may be easily conceived by any jierson 

nnpoSnt^d military affairs. De Boigne gradually got European 
of all nations into hia corps. Sangster from the service of Ihe 
Kana of Gohud joined him, and became superintendent of his cannon 

u^^!jc*ontinualion of his memoirs will appear in ihe ]jrogre.ss of the 
■%/r I iotta history. What I have here stated is on Che authority of 
Count De Boigne himself, from notes taken in ins presence, 
rnvnil myself of IliiH opportunity to cxprcHS my .uknnwlcdginmnta 

. V.^nernl Coonl de Boigne for the obliging manner m which ho com- 
to various points of information, during my visit to his hos- 

'"ru! mansie" at (.hainl,pn.i, 

^'*”^Franckho’8 Life of Si,ah Alum, 
p. 130.J 


[See Keene s Mvghal Empii’e, 
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in order to defray the expenses of the imperial household, and to 
that sum additions were gradually to bo made, according to the 
increasing prosperity of the provinces.^ 

A.D. 1785.— As Sindia appeared at the head of a powerful 
army, many of the officers servmig with INIohurnmud 33eg Huma- 
danee withdrew from liis party, and paid their respects to the 
Emperor. Mohummud Beg likewise acknowledged Sindia’s 
authority, accepted a command, and was sent to reduce Ra- 
ghoogiirh in the province of Kichwara, which he effected, and 
remained in that country for a considerable period. The imperial 
districts in the Dooab were speedily taken possession of, and 
Ryaje(^ Patell was sent by Sindia to besiege Agra, the governor 
of which at fii'st refused to give it up, but on the 27th 
(Mar. 27.) March it surrendered, when the Emperor’s second son, 
Akber, was appointed nominal governor of the province, 
and Ryajee^ Patell real governor of the fortress. The widow 
and brother of Afrasiab Khan resided in the fort of Aligurh,^ but 
refused to admit Sindia’s garrison and sustained a siege until the 
middle of November, w lien they also surrendered. 

The news of Sindia’s success was recoivcMl by the people at 
Poona with surprise and joy : a small bocb’ of t he Pcishwa’s 
troops was sent off to join him as a measure of state policy, to 
preserve the ai>pearance of the Pcishwa’s co-operation and 
supremacy ; but Holkar and Nana Furnuwoes were jealous of 
his elevation, and Sindia at no period of his life was so little on 
his guard to ))revent that jtjalousy from being tuimed against 
him. In the first intoxication of success he so far lost .sight of 
his usual prudence as to uuvko a di juand, under the J'huporor’s 
authority, for the Chouth of the British provinces in Bengal. 


2 Rvaf^’f surnimo was Sindia. Ho was n favourite commander 
nf Mahadaiee Sindia, and a Patell of Panoura, a village near Asaoo 
oi i«au» J ,n„8t. not be confounded with another ominont, 

uoiura. J .J jifttoll. whose surname was Jadow. Ramioo com- 
niencod his career in the humble capacity of Bargeer in the service 

.^^v^rt^iovernor of Aligarh (Aligurh) was persuaded by the entreaties 
r i tlhelTn the fort, including the widow of AfrAsiab Khan, to 

suirendoi^, u -j^jation the eldest son of Afrasiab Kbiin received 
vielduic amiually Ks. 1,60,()0(), whilo tho rest of the property, 

Empire, p. 139.)] 
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To this arrogance he was j^robably encouraged by the departure 
of Mr. Heistings on the 8 th February for England ; but Mr. 
Macpherson, wlio had succeeded to the temporary charge of the 
Supreme Government, not only denied the existence of such a 
claim, but insisted on its being disavowed ; and Sindia, per¬ 
ceiving that the acting Governor-General would not submit even 
to temporize with encroachment, aclmowledged its imi^roi^riety. 
Mr. Macpheison conceived that the ambitious nature of Sindia’s 
policy was very dangerous, and endeavoui’ed to raise some 
counterpoise to his progress by exciting the jealousy and rivalry 
already entertained towards liim among the other Maliratta 
chiefs. Moodajeo Blioiislay being at Poona when the demand for 
the Chouth of Bengal w^as made, the Bombay Government, by 
Mr. Macpherson’s desire, paid hiin extraordinary attention, 
wliich had the effect of gratifying Moodajoe and alarming Sindia. 
Nana Furnuwees was encouraged in a desire he had frequently 
expressed of having a British Resident at the Peishwa’s court, 
and Mr. Ciiarles Malet w'as chosen for that important mission. 
Although no part of the treaty of JSalbye precluded the British 
Government from sending an envoy to Poona, yet as considerable 
delicacy was due towards Sindia, it was desii’al^le that he should 
give his assent to the appointment; and it was supposed that 
this could be best obtained by IVIr. Malet’s proceeding in person 
to Sindia’s camp ; but the latter was too sagacious not to per¬ 
ceive tlie loss of influence which Mr. Malet’s mission would 
occasion him.^ Ho observed that, after having been entrusted 
for tlireo years with the management of the English affairs at 


1 [Mr. Charles Warre Mulot was dUpatchod to Sindia’s camp to gain 
h's consent to the appointment of a permanent Resident at Poona by 
'ders issued in January 1785. The embassy started from Surat on 
March 15 of tliat year, marched through the lieart of Central India 
reached Gwalior on May 2, visited Agra, whore quarters 


tn Uiiain reacnea vjwauui ua i>iay z, visited Agra, where quarters 
were allotted to Mr. Malet in the Taj Mahal, and thence proceeded to 
Mathura (Muttra), whore Mr. Malot liad an interview with Mahadaji 
Sindia and also visited Shah Alam, the Mughal Emj-eror. Afi 
ohf/iininff Sindia’s consent to the appointment of a Resident at Pooi 
Xlot oroceedod via Cawnpore to Calcutta, which he reached 

ixiaiei/ p-^ . _ 1 rrQK On ’NTnirrt.r-. ^ _‘ irifaf.riinf ir 


After 
r Poona, 

proceeaeu vicv v/a<»vnpore (^jalcutta, wmeu no ^ijc^ohed on 

,v 18, 1785. On November 13 he received ‘ tlie instructions 

An,n.. wle»fcia'« Honourable tlie Governor-General and CouncU to 

a, t till!r Minister at Uio I'o.m.wa'g Dnrbfir. u.idor d.K e -- 


. ....- G,lie7UutlHtlint, 

wTtrolders7o proceed iiuii.odiately B",'ubo,y on njy •"''"“a.’ 

(Hoe Malet’s Hiary of lus journey, 1785-6, PP- 480-626 of Forrest’s 
Sehcih„» A'-r/ffl), vol. j.)] 
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court of Poona, the app,ointment of a Political Agent of their 
own would naturally impress the chiefs of the Deccan with an 
idea that the British Government was dissatisfied with his 
conduct, and had revoked the confidence it had previously 
reposed. But these objections, however plausible, were not of 
sufficient weight to dissuade I\Ir. Macpherson from the measure 
which ho deemed it necessary to adopt. It was determined that 
Mr. Malet should proceed as envoy to the court of Poona ; but 
before the arrangement was finally settled, events had taken 
place to the southward which rendered the appointment still 
more essential to the interests of the British Government. 
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FROM A.D. 1784 TO A.D. 1787. 


A.D. 

1785. 


A.D. 1784. — Tippoo, in assuming a right to the province of 
Beejapoor and in threatening to attack the territory of Nizam 
All}^ had probably no other intention than to show the members of 
the confederacy, which he suspected was formed against him, 
that he was as w^ell prepared to resist as they to prosecute the 
hostility meditated. At the subsequent accommodation with 
Nizam Ally, both parties understood that the adjiLstment was 
merely temporary. Tippoo continued to discipline his army and to 
prepare his forts with increased exertion ; and as the 
crisis approached, the security of the frontier gaiTisons 
became a principal object of his attention. 

The fort and district of Niu’goond,^ situated about twelve miles 
south of the Malpurba, )>elongod to a Bramin Dessaye, and had 
fallen under Hyder wuth the other Mahratta possessions south of 
the Kistna in 1778. This district had only been subject to the 
payrrieiit of a moderate tribute, an»l Hyder, .satisfied with the 
Dessa^^e’s submission, exacted nothing more tlian what had been 
usually paid to the Mahrattas. Tippoo, however, soon after his 
father's death had increasocl the demand, wuth which the Dessaye 

1 FNargnnd (Nnrgoond), now a town in Navalgund tdluka, Dharwar 
Ihstrict situated thirty-two miles north-east of Dharwar town, was 
one of the earliest possessions wrested by SivajI from the Sultans of 
Biiapur. Together with some surrounding villages it was subsequently 
izranted to the Bhave family, to wliich the Brahman Desai, mentioned 
bv the author, probably belonged. After the defeat of the Peshwa 
lUiT Rao and the conquest of his territory, Nargimd w^as handed oyer 
hv fho British to one Dadajl Rao, who was at that time in possossion 
of So town. revolted and murdered the British 

Commiiioner and Poht.oal Agent, and NarguncI was m oonsequence 
seized and incorporated m British territory, 1909, ii. 

77, 78.)] 
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refused compliance; but concluding it would eventually be 
enforced, he secretly claimed protection from the Peishwa, 
whose subject he declared himseU; and as secretlythrough the 
agency of an Englislnnaii in his service named \ oon, applied 
to the Bombay Government for the aid of some regulai’ troops, 
representing that ho was an independent Baja willing to co¬ 
operate in the invasion of Tippoo’s dominions. This application 
to Bombay waj 5 made before the treaty of Mangalore ; but as no 
notice was taken of his overtures, the Dessaye continued to court 
the protection of the minister at Poona and the friendship of the 
powerful Bramin family of Putwurdlum, with whom he is said to 
have been connected. When Tippoo, therefore, pressed his demand, 
Nana Fiirnuwees interposed and declared that he had no right 
to exact more than the ordinary tribute—‘that Jagheerdars, 
on the transfer of districts, were liable to no additional payments ; 
and that the rights of Suwusthanees,^ who had been guilty of no 
treason against the state to which they owed allegiance, had been 
invariably respected.’^ Tippoo replied that he had a right to 
levy w’liat he chose from his own sxibjects ; anti soon after 
detached two separate bodies of his troops to enforce demands 
beyond the^Dcssaye’s ability to pay, which was in other words 
an order to reduce his fort. The siege conamenced in the month 
of March ; and a body of Mahrattas, under Gunnesh Punt Behroe 
and Pureshrarn Bhow Putwurdhun, advanced to its relief. 
Tippoo’s wukeels still remained at Poona, and Nana Fiu'iiuwees 
had sent orders to the Mahratta commanders not to precipitate 
hostilities ; but by the time they arrived m the neighbourhood 
of Nurgoond, Tippoo’s officers had been compelled from want of 
water to rai^e the siege aud encamp at some distance. They 
however sent in derision a message to the Bramin commanders, 
mtimating that they had withdrawn their troops from respect 

. r, V.C who oossess old hereditary Jngheers are so stjlod. 

I were, strictly speaking, holders of Sams- 

[Savasthams U w religious teachers by Marntha chiefs, 

thans, villag*^ oihcers. The most notable of such 

by the to Bhargavram, Bajl Rao’s teacher, and to 

Ramdas jjkj 'devasihans made by rulers or village oihcers, 

cornprised: (a) ^ .g„jpies for lights (dip), worship (puja) and food 

mcludmg grants to ten I expenses of viUage shrines; 

{naivedy.t); (o) gaon 
(c) savasthans. {B.O., XlX. 327.)J 

5 Mahratta MB, 
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as Nana imagined the English would join in an offensive 
alliance against Tippoo on almost any terms, and bemg solicitous 
not to pledge hunself so far as to prevent his eventually receding, 
the overtures to Mr. Boddam,' Governor of Bombay, were made 
with much caution. In the month of July he sent an agent to 
that Presidency, offering, on the part of the Peishwa, to give up 
to the Company any two of Tippoo’s seaports on the Malabar 
coast, on condition of being assisted with a body of troops to 
co-operate in the reduction, of his territory. Mr, Boddam 
received the proposal without expressing the least surprise at 
the inadequacy of the terms, and referred Nana Furnuwees to the 
Supreme Government with an unfeigned indifference, which did 
not escape the quick-sighted envoy, and from which Nana began 
to change his opinion of the English policy. Although Nana 
Furnuwees sent a private agent of his own to Calcutta, it was 
necessary to prosecute the negotiation through Mahadajee Sindia, 
whilst there was no British Resident at the Peishwa’s court. 
Sindia immediately applied to the Governor-General, through 
Lieutenant James Anderson, then resident envoy in his camp, 
informed him of the probability of a rupture between the Peishwa 
and Tippoo, and artfully assumed as a matter of course that the 
English would afford every assistance ‘as by the treaty of 
Salbye the friends and enemies of the Mahrattas and English 
were mutual.’ He added that the Peishwa was sure of the 
co-operation of Nizam Ally, that the terms of their alliance 
were that each state should recover its lost territory, and of 
anv now acquisitions there should bo an equal participation. 
Mr Maepherson “ in reply observed that the treaty of Salbye 
did not stipulate that the friends and enemies of the two states 
hould be mutual, but that neitlier party should afford assistance 
toTlie euemios of tlio other, and that by the treaty of Mangalore 


1 riVfr Rawson Hart Boddam was appointed Governor of Bombay 
n September 3, 1784, and assumed charge of the office on January b, 

\^'rirr (Sir John) Macj>hor8on took the place of Warrem Hastings^ 
„.tine Governor-General in 1785, and held office until the appoint- 
* °'rVf\,ord Cornwallis in 1786. Maepherson was ongmully a ship s 
had been employed as agent for the Nawab o the Carnatic, 
the service of the Company by backstairs influence, was 
aterod tl e \ Governor of Mad asf but, having been reinstated by 
m 'Setors. was sent 00 , BarwcU on the flengal Council. 

lee O.H./.. PP- 
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le English were bound not to assist tho enemies of Tippoo. 
Mr. Macpherson, in declining the ajliance, made strong general 
professions of friendship towards the Malu’attas, hinted at some 
reasons for dissatisfaction with Tippoo on the part of the 
British Government, in consequence of his not having fulfilled all 
the stipulations of the treaty of Mangalore, and concluded by 
assuring Sindia that, in case of any reverse, the British Government 
would not suffer the MahrattiAs to bo overpowered. 

Nana Furnuw'ees, the less solicitous tho Govern or-G-eneral 
appeared, became the more anxious to obtain the co-operation 
of the English, and he urged it the more, in consequence of a 
new treaty supposed to have been concluded between Tippoo 
and the French. At last, either in despair of obtaining the aid 
of the English or in order to quicken their decision, he made 
overtures to tho Portuguese by whom he was promised assistance. 
It is certain that Nana believed in the existence of this new 
treaty between Tippoo and tho French, as the Maluatta envoy at 
Pondicherrj'^ publicly remonstrated with the French governor, 
and accused him of having thereby violated tlie promises of the 
King of France to the Peishwa. The French governor denied the 
existence of such a treaty, and, as a proof of what he alleged, 
proposed a closer connexion wdth tlie Peishwa, a circumstance 
which is said to have greatly offended Tippoo, who was already 
jealous of the high and independent tone assumed by his French 
friends. The French envoy at Poona was treated with much 
attention, and it was believed that the Peishwa’s government 
had agreed to cede Rewadunda to that nation, on condition of 
their not assisting Tippoo. 

These negotiations showed, more than over, the necessity of 
appointing a British Resident at tho Poona court, and MrMulot. 
then in Calcutta, was instructed to repair to Bombay and there 
await an invitation from tlio Peishwa to proceed to his capital^ 

rr 1 +n ihe Governor of Bombay, dated October 31, 1785, 

1 [ „ a letter to ^ government to the 

Malet qiiotoJ } • reception of Lubiti at Poona, and added, 

Rnja of Berar ^^"‘"Kpoat tliat after an avowal of such general 
‘ Permit me, gen ’particular assent to my appointment, after 

principles, after tnei i j^gents both to Calcutta and Bombay, 

setting US the example by entertaining a Froiieh 

and above all, while mey rest with the Ministry (i-®- th® 

envoy at Poona, no odj Company’s orders in the com- 

3 .i" 
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In the monntinio the army was assembling at Poona for the 
purpose of invading Tippoo’s territory, and llr. Macpherson 
offered to send three battalions to assist in the defence of the 
Mahratta country, provided they were not employed within 
Tippoo’s boundary; but as Nana’s views extended to conquest 
he did not contemplate defence, and therefore rejected the 
proposal.^ 

The periodical rains were this year of unusual duration, and 
the Mahratta army under Hurry Punt Phurkay did not quit 
Poona until about the 1st December. The troops advanced 
towards the eastern frontier for the purpose of forming a jimction 
with Moodajee Bhonslay and Nizam Ally. 

Moodajee, os we have had occasion to observe, had visited 
Poona during the preceding season ; he showed a sincere desii’e 
to connect himself with the head of the state, and in the name 
of' his son Rughoojee entered on a new agreement, promising to 
adhere strictly to that which had been framed by Mahdoo Rao 
and Janojee in 1769. He pledged himself particularly never 
to assist the English against the Peishwa’s government, and 
promised to co-operate in the expected war with Tippoo, for 
which purj^ose he was now advancing. 

A.D. 1786. —Nana Fumuwees followed the army for the 
purpose of conferring with Nizam Ally, and overtook Hurry 
Punt at Punderpoor, whence they moved down the right bank 
of the Beema, and were joined by the Moghul troops near the 
spot where the interview took place during the preceding season. 
It was now resolved to reduce the whole of Tippoo’s territories 
and to divide the conquests into six equal parts, of which Nizam 
Ally should receive two shares, the Peishwa two, and Sindia and 
Holkar two shares between them, or one sixth each. It w^as 
further agreed that their first efforts should be directed to the 
recovery of the Mahratta districts between the Kistna and Toong- 
buddra. Tookajee Holkar and Gunnesh Pimt Behree were 
detached with twenty-five thousand troops, chiefly horse, to 
attack a body of Tippoo’s under Buiiian-ud-deen near Kittoor, 
and to expel his garrisons from that district; whilst the mam 
army of the confederatas advanced tow^ards Badainee. As they 


this (Bengal) by the Secret Committee of the Couit of Duootois. 
Forrest Selections {Maratha, Series), i. 1525.)] 

” Sgal and Bombay Records. 
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j^Xjached that place, reports were received of Tippoo’s having 
[arclied with his whole army; aiKl it was agreed, in case this 
intelligence should prove correct, to postpone the siege, but to 
encamp in the neighbourhood of Badamee until the rains had 
fallen, wdien the swelling of the rivers would in all probability 
seciu’o them from inteiTuptioii. 

The prospect of a monsoon campaign was so little relished by 
Nizam Ally, that, in giving his assent to this plan of operations, 
he intimated his dosii-e of returning to Hyderabad, and of leaving 
his general Tuhuwur Jung with 25,000 men under the orders of 
Hurry Punt; a measure entii’ely conformable to the wishes of 
the Mahrattas, who felt themselves encumbered by the form and 
ceremony necessarily observed to the Soobeh of the Deccan. 

Soon after the departure of Nizam Ally, it was ascertained 
that Tippoo had sent forward some troops from Bangalore; 
but had hunself returned to Seringapatam, on which it was 
immediately resolved to commence the projected siege. Opera¬ 
tions began on the 1st May.^ The fortified town of Badamee is 
built on the plain, with a small giuhee or citadel in the body of 
the place ; but it is further protected by two hill-forts, one on 
each flank.2 After battering the w^alls of the town for tliree 
weeks, they were very little injm-ed ; but it was determined to 
try the effect of an escalade. On the morning of the 20th May, 
twenty thousand infantry of the confederate armies w ere di*awn 
up for that service. The garrison, consisting of upwards of 
three thousand five himdred troops, manned the works to oppose 
them ; and when the assailants advanced, which they did with 
great resolution, they found the ditch and covert w^ay full of 
small mines, constructed by digging pits, and placing in them 
large d libbers» filled with gunpowder; these were fired, and 

1 Poona Becords. Mahratta 

2 Sir C Malet’s dispatches. [Tiie two forts, winch were botli dis¬ 

mantled about 1845, are named Bdvanbande (‘fifty-two rocks') and 
Rdnniandal battle-field ’). Badami is now a village in the Bijapur 
District and a station on the Southern Maratha Railway. It was 
captured by General Munro m 1^818. In 1840 a band of 126 Arabs 
from the K%am’8 territory, headed by a blind Rrahmon, seized tlio 
villaiie nliiiidered the Government treMiu-y and market, and carried 
the booty into the Nizam’s and his followers 

were caiht, tried and sentenced to tiansportation. (l.G. Bom., 

Dubbil are large vessels, resemble immense 

blown bladders, they are extremt y useful for many purposes, but 
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as Nana imagined the English would join in an offensive 
alliance against Tippoo on almost any terms, and being solicitous 
not to pledge himself so far as to prevent his eventually receding, 
the overtures to Mr. Boddam.^ Governor of Bombay, were made 
with much caution. In the month of July he sent an agent to 
that Presidency, offering, on the part of the Peishwa, to give up 
to the Company any two of Tippoo’s seaports on the Malabar 
coast, on condition of being assisted with a body of troops to 
co-operate in tlie reduction of his territory. Mr. Boddam 
received the proposal without expressing the least surprise at 
the inadequacy of the terms, and referred Nana Furnuwees to tl»e 
Supreme Government with an unfeigned indifference, which did 
not escape the quick-sighted envoy, and from which Nana began 
to change his opinion of the English policy. Although Nana 
Furnuwees sent a private agent of his own to Calcutta, it was 
necessary to prosecute the negotiation through Mahadajee Sindia, 
whilst there was no British Resident at the Peishwa’s court. 
Sindia immediately applied to the Governor-General, through 
Lieutenant James Anderson, then resident envoy in his camp, 
informed him of the probability of a rupture between the Peishwa 
and Tippoo, and artfully assumed as a matter of course that the 
English would afford every assistance ‘as by the treaty ot 
Salbye the friends and enemies of the Mahrattas and English 
were mutual.’ He added that the Peishwa was sure of the 
co-operation of Nizam Ally, that the terms of their alliance 
were that each state should recover its lost territory, and of 
any now acquisitions there should be an equal participation. 
Mi Macpherson -! in reply observed that the treaty of Salbye 
did not stipulate tliat the friends and enemies of the two states 
should be mutual, but that neither party should afford assistance 
to the enemies of the other, and that by the treaty of Mangalore 


1 rMr Rawson Hart Boddam was appointed Governor of Bombay 
on September 3, 1784, and assumed charge of the office on January (i, 

(Sir John) Macjilierson took the place of Warren Hustings^ 
oLintr Governor-General in 1785, and held olfico until tiio npiioint- 
^ ot\.ord Cornwallis in 1786. Mncpherson was oripnally a ship a 
had been employed as agent for the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
d the Bervice of the Company by backstairs influence, was 
bv the Governor of M^as; but. liaving been reinstated by 
f Trectoi. wi. Bent repine’ Barwcll on tlio Bengal Council. 

(See O.H./-PP- 
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4feg>English were bound not to assist the enemies of Tippoo. 
Mr. Macpherson, in declining the ajliance, made strong general 
professions of friendship towards the Malirattas, hinted at some 
reasons for dissatisfaction with Tippoo on the part of the 
British Government, in consoqiionco of his not having fulfilled all 
the stipulations of the treaty of Mangalore, and concluded by 
assuring Sindia that, in case of any reverse, the British Government 
would not suffer the Mahratttis to bo overpowered. 

Nana Furnuwees, the less solicitous the Govern or-General 
appeared, became the more anxious to obtam the co-operation 
of the English, and he urged it the more, in consequence of a 
new treaty supposed to have been concluded between Tippoo 
and the French. At last, either in despair of obtaining the aid 
of the English or in order to quicken their decision, he made 
overtures to the Portuguese by whom he was promised assistance. 
It is certain that Nana believed in the existence of tliis new 
treaty between Tippoo and the French, as the Maluatta envoy at 
Pondicherry publicly remonstrated witli the French governor, 
and accused him of having thereby violated the promises of the 
King of France to the Peishwa. The French governor denied the 
existence of such a treaty, and, as a proof of what he alleged, 
proposed a closer connexion with the Peishwa, a circumstance 
which is said to have greatly offended Tippoo, who was already 
jealous of the high and independent tone assumed by his French 
friends. The French envoy at Poona was treated with much 
attention, and it was believed that the Peishwa’s government 
had agreed to cede Bewadunda to that nation, on condition of 
their not assisting Tippoo. 

These negotiations showed, more than over, the necessity of 
appointing a British Resident at the Poona court, and Mr. IMalet, 
then in Calcutta, was instructed to repair to Bombay and there 
await an invitation from the Peishwa to proceed to his capital,^ 

, rr n Inff-er to the Governor of Bombay, datod October 31, 1785, 
[In a lot letter from the Peshwa’s government to the 

Malet l^npermnc the reception of Lubin at Poona, and added, 

Raja 0 Berar con^ , 

'Perm.tme genUemen appointment, nfter 

principles, after tnwi Calcutta and Bombay, 

setting us are at this moment entertaining a French 

nirrip %ro.x 

I'rirol S’"'" 
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proved exceedingly destructive ; but the Mahi^attas and Moghuls, 
vying with each other, rushed forward in a most impetuous, 
though tumultuous manner, applied ladders, mounted the walls 
in various places, and except a slight check, sustained at the 
gurhee, carried all before them within the town. The garrison fled 
to the forts above, closely followed by the assailants; but the 
pursuers did not succeed in entering with the fugitives. They, 
however, continued to crowd up the face of the hills, though huge 
stones were rolled down, and a heavy fire of musketry opened 
upon them. Their casualties were numerous ; but the garrison 
becoming intimidated at their furious and persevering attack, 
oiTcu’od to surrender, if their lives wore spared ; a condition which 
was immediately granted.^ 

After the fall of Badamce, Nana Furnuwees returned to Poona, 
and Hurry Pimt was left to prosecute the war. Moodajee Bhon- 
slay went back to Nagpoor, but left the gi’eator part of his troops 
with HuiTy Punt, under his second son Khimdoojee, promising 
to return with a reinforcement after the Dussera. 

While these oi^erations were prosecuted by the gi’and army, 
the detachment which proceeded to the westward, under Holkar, 
had expelled Tippoo’s troops from every part of the Kittoor 
district, except the fort of tlie same name, which they invested 
but could not hope to reduce. 

Hiury Punt’s first care was to send back all his wounded from 
Badamce ; ho then moved towards Gudjondei’gurh,^ but as the 
small fort of Seertce lay in his route,^ he breached and stormed it; 




principally for proaorving oil and ghoo. They are made of hides, 
which are first beaten into a pulp, and then spread in thin coats ove.r 
shapes composed of clay, and as oacli coat dries, a new one is added, 
until the requisite thickness has been attained. When the whole of 
the coats become solid and dry, the (rlay is broken to dust and shaken 
out Dubbers are sometunes made larger than a wine pipe, and will 
last upwards of a century. [See Yule’s Hobson-Jobsor, ed. Crooke 
fl903), P- which gives the derivation of the worn from Hind- 

Porsian dabhah, and quotations from various authors elucidating the 

nietming.] i i 

1 pooim Records and Malet's dispatches. 

2 [(^ajondragarh (Gudjendergurh) is now u town in the Ron laluka, 
Dharwa^ District, tifty-one miles south-east of Kaladgi.] 

Hurry runt/s otiicial report to tJie Peishwa. 1 do not know tlio 
situation of Scertee; the Hindoo names frequently dihor from 
thrMuhomedan. Tho propagators of tlio Kxmin Imvo always boon 
prono to herftowing now, and the llimloo:) to n'lnining old, nfi|tollutioiw. 





'ljut scarcely had lie accomplished that object, when ho was in¬ 
formed that Tippoo was marching to givo him battle ; and such 
was the vigilance of a corps of Beruds ^ in Tippoo’s service, 
consisting of both horse and foot, tliat the address and dexterity 
of Mahratta spies, famous only wlicre their own language is spoken, 
could obtain no correct intelligence of his notions, and the first 
certain accounts which Hurry Punt received assured him that 
Tippoo was m full march to attack Adonee. That fortress was 
then held by Mohubbut Jung, son of the late Busalut Jimg and 
nephew of Nizam Ally, who was totally unprepared for a siege. 
The families and seraglio of the late Busalut Jimg, as well as those 
of his sons, were then in the fort, and Mohubbut Jung’s first 
application was to Nizam Ally, calling upon hun to save the lionour 
of his house. A pressing requisition was also sent to Hurry Punt, 
who immediately sent forward Tuhuwur Jiuig with the whole 
of the Moghul troops and twenty thoustuid Mahrattas under 
Krist Rao Bulwunt and Rugonath Rao Neelkimt. These 
troops were on the march towards Adonee, wlien they received 
intelligence of the advance towards Raichore of tlie whole of the 
disposable force from Hyderabad under Moghul Ally. A junction 
was formed at Buimoor, when they moved towards Adonee with 
an army of nearly sixty thousand men. Tippoo endeavoured to 
carry the place before the arrival of the approaching succour ; 
his desperate but premature attempts were most gallantly 
repulsed ])y Mohubbut Jung, and as the allies ch’ow near, lie was 
compelled to raise the siege and retire some miles to the south¬ 
ward. Tlie confederates had forded the Toongbuddra with 
diJficulty ; and as the country to the soutJiward of that river was 
enthely at Tippoo’s command, whilst tliey could place no depen¬ 
dence on the resources of the? tract lietween the Jvistna arul Toong¬ 
buddra, much of which still remained to be reduced, the\^ prudently 
resolved t«‘ withdraw the garrison from Adonee and reoross the 
lattf-'r river. The retreat wa.j judiciously executed ; but iJiu 

' The olasa of people fdroady doscriliod, resembling the Rninoosi i 
of Maharashtra, and improperly called Bedors. ISce footnote to 
page 2()4, vol. i. Bedar is generally accepted now as the correct 
name of the tribe, though the term Berad is still in common upc in 
the Southom Maratha country. The Mariliha spies wore handicapped 
hy the fact that Kanarese waa, os it is still, the common vernaculni- 
of the Bclgaum and Dhurwur District-a. The Bodara are fully described 
by Thurston, U ard T.uJ., l IBOn.] 
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unpardonable oversight of leaving the fort, guns, ammunition, 
and stores, without an attempt to render them unsei-viceable to 
their enemy, cancelled any merit the commanders might otherwise 

have claimed.^ 


The troops from Hyderabad returned to that capital, and the 
main body rejoined Hurry Punt at Gudjendergurh, of which 
place he had obtained possession by bribing the Killidar. 

Holkar still lay before Kittoor, apparently in careless inactivity,; 
when decamping suddenly, he made one march of upwards of 
sixty miles to Savanoor, with the Nabob of which he had been 
some time in correspondence. The immediate object of Holkar’s 
movement was an attempt to seize the person of Raghavendra 
Naik, one of Tippoo’s principal bankers, but he had just time to 
escape across the Toongbuddra, and only two or three inferior 
Soucars fell into Holkar’s hands, from whom he exacted a ransom 
of two lacks of rupees. Burhan-ud-deen, with a body of Tippoo’s 
troops, attacked Holkar : but the Malu-attas, joined by the Nabob 
of Savanoor, rei^ulsed them ; and on the ensuing night Burhan- 
ud-deen retired to Jereeanwutty on the Wui’dah, thirty miles 
above Savanoor. 

About the year 1779, the Nabob of Savanoor had married the 
sister of Tippoo, and on that occasion Hyder restored the whole 
of the twelve districts originally dependent on his principality, on 
condition that lie should keep up two thousand Patau horse for 
the service of the state. Tippoo entertained a pei’sonal enmity 
against the Nabob, and on his accession to power found a px’etoxt 
for indulging it, owing to the Nabob’s having omitted to keep up 
the stipulated luunber of horse. Following a systematic plan, 
Tippoo mulcted and plundered both the Nabob and liis subjects ; 
so that it was not surprising tlio Nabob should seek the first 


opportunity of throwing oH his allegiance and declaring, as he 
now did, for the Mahrattas. 

Hmry Punt’s operations, after obtaining possassion of Gudjen- 
dergurgh, were directed against Buhadin Benda and Kopaul ; 
the former had been delivered up and he was in treat/ for the 
latter, wJien he was astonished by information of Tippo(»*s having 
actually crossed the Toongbuddra at GurhghautJ^ with 1 iu? greater 


1 jiurry Punt’s dispatches. Bombay Records. Wilks, 

.j (ijjj Wilks calls this place Kurrucknaiit, It is not marked 
any map that I have seen, nor do I know its precise situation. 



OPERATIONS 

t of his army in basket boats. Hurry Punt advanced towards 
him : but finding the ground very unfavourable' for tho operations 
of his cavalry, he encamped at tho distance of ten miles, where 
Tippoo made two unsuccessful attempts to surprise him. Grain 
and forage being extremely scarce, in order to procure supplies 
as well as to draw Tippoo into the plain. Hurry Punt proceeded 
to Savanoor. Tippoo, marcliing along tho bank of tho Kistna, 
followed him, and encamped in a strong position within six miles 
of the confederates, keeping the town of Savanoor between the 
camps. In this situation both parties continued for fifteen days, 
until on the 1st of October, two hours before dawn, the Mahratta 
camp was alarmed by a sudden firing, which was speedily answered 
by the Maliratta artillery. Tippoo, who had headed the attack 
in person, on discovering where their gims were posted, directed 
his principal effort to that spot, which induced Huriy Pimt to 
draw them off until daylight, when they again opened on the 
assailants. The position occupied by tlie Mahrattas was still 
very unfavourable ; their horse were prevented from charging 
by the steep banks of a rivmlet, which Tippoo cautiously refrained 
from crossing, and after caimoiiading for several houi*s ho with¬ 


drew to his encampment. 

There was a scarcity of forage in the Mahratta camp, and their 
own situation, and that of their eneiiiy, precluded all hope of being 
able to gain any advantage by continuing at Savanoor. HniTy 
Punt, therefore, deemed it necessary to retire, ahliough ho ( luH-eby 
sacrificed the capital of his new ally. The Nabob of Savanoor 
reluctantly fell back with him ten miles, where tho confederates 
took up a new position. Tippoo possessed himself of tho town, 
but declined advancing upon them : he lay inactive at Savanoor 
untir the Mohurnun, when he retired to celebrate that festival 
at Benkapoor, leaving Huny Punt to breach, storm, and take 
Seeriiutty, a fortified town twenty miles nort li-easi of Savanoor, 
without interruption. Tippoo, having deposited his heavy baggage 
in Benkapoor, moveil from that place ; but aware of his oimu^y's 
superiority in cavalry, he did not quit the broken ginund on the 
banks of the Wurdah and Toongbuddra. Proceeding down the 
left bank, he encamped between Kopaul and Buhadur Benda, 
and again (jbtained possession of the latter place. The con feder¬ 
ates followed him and eiKleftvmured to cut off his sui)plies ; but 
their own ffjrage being brought from a great distance, whilst 
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Tippoo diw his with facility from the south bank of the 
Toongbuddra, they soon abandoned the attempt. 'Tippoo re¬ 
newed his endeavours to sui-prise the c^imp of the confederates, 
and on one occasion took some baggage belongmg to the 
Moghuls.^ 

j) 1787.)_these feeble operations neither party coulci 

boast of much advantage, and the confederates were at a loss to 
account for Tippoo’s motives in suddenly tendering proposals of 
peace. Even after the arrival of two envoys of high rank, Budr- 
ul-Zeman Khan and Ali Reza lOian, who negotiated through 
Tookajc(5 Holkar and Gungadhur Raatia, Hurry Punt for a time 
imagined that Tippoo’s professions were only a prelude to some 
stratagem. ITis suspicions contributed to prolong the negotiation, 
for although an armistice took place on the TOth February, the 
peace was not concluded till April. The Mahrattas obtained the 
cession of Badamee, Kittoor, and Nurgoond ; the other towns 
and districts reduced by them were restored to Tii)poo. Tippoo 
also agreed to pay forty-five lacks of tribute, thirty of which 
were immediately produced, and the remainder promised at the 
expiration of the year. Adonee was restored to the nephew of 
Nizam Ally ; but Tippoo had destroyed the works and carried 
off the guns. The Nabob of 8avanoor obtained a promise of the 
restoration of that portion of his territory which ho possessed 
prior to his marriage with Hydcr’.s daughter, but dreading 
Tippoo’s treachery, he did not venture to return to Savanoor at 
this period, but continued with his Mahratta friends at Poona.^ 
Tippoo’s motives for acceding to a pacification so disadvanta¬ 
geous liave been iniputcd,“ it wrudd (.])pcar justly, to bis appre¬ 
hending that the English were about to take part against liim. 
Mr Maloli hutl not only been invited to Poona ns Rtjsidonl, but at 

the request ot Nana Purmiwccs lio Imd joined liiiii at. liadamoe, a 
circiimstance which Tippoo conceived bespoke a very intimate 

connexion ; but the uofcljig Governor (.}euei«l van atudious to 

ollay any 'alttrm it might create, and had partly succeeded. 


1 Tufit at this period, tiie following letter appears in the official 
^„.respoudonce of Hurry Punt, and in his own handwriting The 
f Musiainod by the aimy, in consptiuencc of the choh ja inorlma, 
ifl vAPv kifoat; niodioinoe uro liberally tlo recover, 

hut liv far P"''* 

phona Records. Mr. (Jhiiplin’s report. 


» Wilks. 
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Shortly afterwards however, in September, 1786, Lord Cornwallis, 
having assumed charge of the Supreme Government, addressed 
letters to the Peishwa and Nizam Ally, in which although he 
expressly intimated his determination to take no part in the war 
between the confederates and Tippoo Sultan, yet the state of 
military efficiency in which it became the immediate care of the 
new Governor-General to place all the Presidencies, occasioned a 
bustle and apparent preparation which seem to have convinced 
Tippoo that the designs of the English were decidedly hostile ; 
and may not merely accoimt for his earnestness to terminate the 
war with the confederates, but afford some reason for that 
rancorous hostility which led him to persevere in schemes for 
annihilating the power of the British nation in India. 

The appointment of a Resident at the Peishwa’s court was not 
more a cause of alarm to Tippoo than of jealousy to Mahadajoo 
Sindia. A tardy acquiescence was obtamed from Sindia to the 
measure, and in order to reconcile him to it as much as possible, 
Mr. Malet was instructed to send his dispatches to the Supremo 
Government tlu'ough the Rasident, for the purpose of being sub¬ 
mitted for Sindians information and obtaining liis opinions. But 
Sindia was at this period, and for several yeai’s afterwards, too 
much occupied by his own vast projects in Hindoostan, to bo 
able eitlier to prevent the English from establislling tlioir influence 
at Poona, or to direct much of liis attention to the affairs of the 
Deccam The lustory of his progi'ass will be found in the ensuing 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 
fhom a.d. 1785 to a.d. 1790. 

A.D. 1785. — The resources of the provinces which Sindia had 
acquired in Hindoostan were from their exhausted state totally 
inadequate to meet the great additional disbursements which liis 
late success, more brilliant than lucrative, had entailed. Pressed 
by pecuniary embarrassments, he was driven to acts equally 
impolitic and unjust. Against foreign adversaries ho might have 
prevailed, but domestic enemies soon became too strong for his 
newly established power. The principal cause of discontent arose 
from Jiis sequestrating the Jagheers of many of the Mahomedan 
chiefs,^ and from being suspected of entertaining like designs 
towards all of them. The most considerable of these chiefs, 
whom he had not yet dispossessed, was Mohummud Beg Huma- 
danee, whom Sindia had recalled from Raglioogurh to Delhi, and 
endeavoure<l, witliout success, to prevail upon him to disband 
a portion of his troops. Molnirmnud Beg, suspecting that Sindia 
intended to enforce compliance, ever after harboured a secret 
enmity against him, which the course of events soon afforded an 
opportunity of declaring. 

A.D. 1786. — Under the sanction of the Emperor’s name, 
Biudia hafl not only preferred a claim for tri])ute on the Rajpoots, 
but at the head of his army at the gates of Jeypoor had fixed the 
first payment at sixty lacks of rupees, of which a part W'as received 
and the balance promised in a given time. When tho period 
expired, Sindia sent Ryajee Patell to recover the remainder j but 

tlie liRving proparod for resistance, and being secretly 

I [Xjic aofpieetration of tho ja(jlr8 was a iiocosHary rontilt of Sindia'a 
dnt(U-inination to organize a rogillar standing army, for tho fnylrti wore 
fidfH ^‘^rviee, and Mudr mHlntmumnn w«h innonv 

imtihlo wilh tho now (Ronrio. Kmp'tvr. j*. 1 ir».)] 
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:ssured of sui)port from Mohummud Beg and the disaffected IMjdu)- 
HKulan nobles, refused to pay the amount, derided tho authority 
of Ryajee Patell, attacked his troops and routed them. The 
faction at Delld opposed to Sindia was much strengthened by 
this revolt; even the hnbecile monarch, whose stipend was irregu¬ 
larly paid, and who readily became the tool of any new party, 
joined in the increasing murmiu's: complained of the invaded 
rights of imperial dignity, and of the arbitrary acts and uncour- 
teous mamier of the INIahratta chiefs. Smdia, though sensible of 
these discontents, though his fimds were exliausted, his own and 


the imperial troops in arrears, and his fortunes depending on the 
issue of a very doubtful campaign, was obliged to take the field 
against the Rajpoots. He ordered his troops under Appa IHiunde 
Rao, with the two battalions of De Boigne lately returned from 
Bundclcund, to join him ; but, to add to his difficulties, ho was 
obliged to detach two separate bodies of troops to tho northward 
of Delhi, under two of his own officers, Hybut Rao Phalkay and 
Ambajee Inglia, to repel an incursion of the vSeika. 

A.D. 1787 .—On approaching Jeyj)Oor, 8india endeavoured to 
negotiate, but liis overtures \\'(*r<< di.sn'garde<I. I'lu' Raja t)f 
Joudpoor, with several Ruj|)oot chiefs of less note, united with 
Portaub Sing, tho Raja of Joypoor, who had succce(l(*d his father 
Jey Smg, and their army was alrc'ady very formidable.’ Tho 
greater part of Sindia's troops being very different from tliose of an 
army wholly Mahratta, the Rajpoots by acting on the sui)])lios, 
and cutting off the foragens, soon rendered their situation critical. 
Both Mahratta.s aiul Moghuls, irritated by piivation, bocanu* 
dissatisfied ; and Mohummud Beg Humadam e. together w itlj 
his nci>how, Ismarl Bog, chose this moniout for deserting Sindia 
and joining tho Rajpoots, l^est the disaffectiori should spread to 
the whole of the Emperor's troops, Sindia. took the earliest opi)or- 
timity of leading ihi'in into act ion. An ohstituPo batll.' took 
place—Mohummud Beg fell by a caiuion shot, and his troops were 
oil the point of flying, when they were nilliod by Ismael Beg, who 
retrirwed tho day and forced the MahratUus to retire. Sindia 
was pr(‘paring to renew tlie contest, when, on tho third day aftca- 


’ fTlio Rn jnufc forces comprised 100,000 horse and font, and 400 pieces 
of artillery. Tho battle was tuught about forty-Uiree luik's uust of 
Jaipur (Kennc, Mmilrd Kmnn. p. 140). Knr the caiuj'^i^na in 
Northern India, Tod should bO eonsullod.j 
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S^battle, the whole of the Emperor's regular infantry, with eighty 
pieces of cannon, went off in a body to join Ismael Bogd 


At no period of his life did Sindia evince greater fortitude and 
conduct tlian at this alarming crisis.^' He immediately sent oft 
his heavy baggage and many of his followei-s to Gwalior, by the 
route of Kooshalgurli; he then made a rapid retreat to Deeg, 
recalled his detacliments, and restored Deeg, with several other 
places, to the Jhats, in order to preserve an interest with that 
people. He also deposited his heavy guns in their fort of Bhurt- 
poor, and strengthened his garrisons in Aligurh and Agra.’ 

To effect these and other contingent arrangements requiil-C 
some time, and had the Rajiioots pressed the war with vigour, 
they might probably have confined the Mahrattas to the southern 
bank of the Chumbnl ; but they only sought to auppioss the 
ambitious pretensions of Sindia, not to aimihilate the Mahratta 
ascendancy in Hindoostan. They therefore returned to their 
respective capitals when Sindia retreated, and left Ismael Beg 
to recover the imperial districts.'' Ismael first proceeded towards 
Agra • in the neighbourhood of which Sindia was still hovering, 
but he was determined to avoid another general action. At 
tlmt time, however, skirmishes took place for eight successive days, 
and one village was repeatedly taken and retaken ; but ft being 
reported that Gholam Kawdir,® the son of Zabita Khan Rohilla, 
wn 1 on his march to assist Ismael Beg, Sindia made a rapid retreat 
towards Gwalior, on which occu.sion many of his men perished, 


1 M„l,rn,tta MS. and letters. Bengal Records, Ac. [About 14,000 
■ <■ , de.seiled, utter soiiding a niossago to the Raja of .)aii>ur 

jnfo^ntry . 1 :c flvaTvi f-ci^rk Inlrhe nf rnr»n«a 'Plio 


itry , j :*in i’,im if he paid them two lakhs of rupees. The 

ihat llloy WO terms. It should be not-ed that the author, 

liuja sourfos, p\nroB Ismnil Bog’s defection prior to 

writing Musnlinfin accounts this action of Ismail Beg is 

the ba e. ^ x’erbaps,’ writes Keene, ‘ w'e shall not bo far wrong 
sliiiTect ov . Xsniail Beg went off after his uncle’s death, when 
^niutinous corps dcsorted.’ {Mughal Empire, p. 149.)] 

^ Worn the oral information of General De Boigno. 

8 ‘ 5 ’ndia’s letters to the Peishwa, confirmed by General De Boigne. 
4 Scott’s History. Maliratta MS, ; original letters, and English 


Kiidir’.s obj ect was probably to renew his father's claims 
[Gnd ^ hiTnsf^U the diffnitv of 


himself the dignity of 
Xiposed to have been acting 


Krnperor and to obtain for 
upon or Premier K«)hh». Ho in ntipp 

Aimr-ul-Un .^n of .\Ian.srar Ali Khan {Safdur Jang). Gontroller of 
un-lor the « p,o„sehol(J. who hoped to secure vahiahlo support for 
i f ^'iirintroducing the young pluhiin chief into the administration.] 
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)y losing themselves in the ravines contiguous to the Jumna. ^ 


Sindia had made repeated applications to the Peishwa for troops, 
and now wrote to Nana Eurnuwees, representing that although 
he by no means considered his own affairs desperate, yet as he had 
reason to behove the English wc're about to form an allianco 
with the Emperor and the Rajpoots, he submitted to his considera¬ 
tion the danger that must ensue to the whole Mahratta empire, 
by allowing the English to establish their sway over the provinces 
of Hindoostan and to gain sucli an influence as they must acquire, 
if assisted by the w^eight of the imperial name. He strongly 
disavowed every feeling of jealousy, and called on Nana, if such 
did exist towards himself, to erase it from his mind ; to ask 
Holkar, Hurry Punt, and Pureshram Bhow, if lie (Sindia) had 
ever mt(?rfered with their views, and if they had not seen tlmt all 
his endeavours tended to the aggrandizement of the empire : 
* w'e serve,' continued Sindia, ' a common master; let our 
exertions be directed to the common cause: if you pei'sonally 
entertain jealousy of mo, ask yourself who supported you against 
tho faction of Moraba, and put your rival Sukaram Bappoo into 
your power ; who su|)pressed the insurrection of the pretended 
Sewdasheo Kao Bhow ; beat the English at Tullygaorn, maintained 
a great share of th^ war against them, and concluded an advan¬ 
tageous peace ?—Think of these services, banish suspicion, and 
silence calumniators, who are our mutual enemies—let the cause 
of tlie Mahratta nation bo upheld in Hindoostan, and prevent our 
empire from being disunited and overthrown.’ - 

These observations, though incoiTOct with regard to any allianco 
then meditateti by tlie English, carried imich of truth in tliciu ; 
but tlie grand aim of Nana Funiuwees was to cement tlie -Mahratta 
confederacy under tho authority of tho Peishwa, and the xvliole 
conduct of Sindia had so fully proved tliat his views were 
directed to independence if not to supremacy m the empire, that 
Nana liowever nnwilliiig to rolintiuish .Maliratta claims in Hindoo- 
stan hesitated as to the extent and mode of reinforcing Siiid.a’a 


A body of troops had been held in readiness luider Ali Buliadur.* 


Oencial itli\hftdnjee Sindia to Nana Puniuwees. 

3 Thirron of Shumshor Bahadur and grandson of tho great Bajeo 
Rao. 
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even prior to Sindia’s retreat; but Nana wished to employ them 
in making a distinct settlement with the Rajpoot states in the 
name of tlie Peishwa, for the iDurposo of extending the Mahratta 
influence, without coufii'ming the power of a rival of such inordi¬ 
nate ambition. It is supposed by some of his countrymen that 
Nana had some communications with the Raja of Jeypoor for 
the purpose of preserving the Hindoo power, but with a view also 
of controlling Sindia ; the moderation shown by the Rajpoots 
in not molesting Sindia’s retreat is adduced as a proof of this 
conjecture, but without an absolute rupture with Sindia, which 
was justly considered ruinous to the empire, Nana saw- no means 
of attaining the ascendaiujy he desired Besides the difliculties 
arising from these considerations, some fresh acts of hostility on 
the part of iippoo rendered hiin averse to detach troops from the 
Deccan. Sindia, however, whilst he urged these applications at 
Poona, w'as using every exertion to retrieve his affairs by his own 
resoiuces. His most active enemy was Ismael Beg, who, after 
the retreat of the Mahratta army, invested Agra, which was 
vigorously defended by Luckwa Dada, a Mahratta Bramin of 
the Shenwee tribe. At this time appeared Gholam Kawdir, wdio 
on the death of iiis father, Zabita Khan, wliich hapj^oned in 
January, 1785, succeeded to the Jagheer. Plis disposition, equally 
cruel and tuihulent, w^as kept in check whilst the power of Sindia, 
iiis hereditary enemy, was predominant; but no sooner did he 
see a field open to his view, by the reverses w^hich befell that chief, 
than he collected troops and rushed on a scene which promiseti 
ample gratification to his inclinations. In.sten<l of proceeding 
to join Ismael Beg, as was reported to be his intention, he in 
tht) first instance <lrovo tlie Mahratta garrison from the city of 
Delhi, where he placed his own troops, but loft the Emperor 
unmole.sted in the citadel. He next besieged Aligurh wdiich he 
reduced, and then proceeded to assist Ismael Beg, who 

1788* engaged in the siege of Agra. The Jliats, 

whom Lsmael Beg might have conciliated by confirming 
tlie cessions made to them by Sindia, took every opportunity 
of obstructing his operations and encouraging tlie besieged in the 
fort, till at last Sindia dotcrrnined to supi»ort thorn. Fur this 
purpose he sent forward Rannay Khan ^ and Appa Khunde Rao 

^ Rannay Khan, says Sir John Malcolm, wa.s originally a Bihishteo, 
or water-earner, who saved Mahadajee Sindia’s life by carrying him 
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ith a body of liorse supported by the two rcguhu- battalions of 
De Boigne, and some other uifaiitry. As the junction of Oliolam 
Kawdir with Ismael Beg was known at Gwalior before the march 
of these troops, it was deemed an miprudent measure on the part 
of Sindia. Kannay Khan, however, luiited his forces with those 
of the Jhats at Bhurtpoor, when the whole marched towards Agra ; 
but they had only proceeded sixteen miles, when they met Ismael 
Beg and Gholam Kaw’dir, wlio had raised the siege in order to give 


them battle. 

The cavahy of the Jhats was commanded by Sew Sing Foujdar, 
their infantry, chiefly regulars, was under M. Listeneaux, a French¬ 
man, and two Mahomedan ofiicers, each commanding separate 
bodies ; but one of these Mahomedan officers, named Jehangeer 
Khan, with his three battaUons, deserted to Ismael Beg without 
firing a shot. The action commenced by a cannonade 
?4th ) Ismael Peg. The Jhats were on the 

right, the Malmattas on the left: Gholam Kawdir made 
a furious attack upon the infantry of the right wing, which soon 
put thorn all to rout, excepting those under M. ListentMUix,' 
who for some time jnaintainod his ground. Ismael Beg, oj)posed to 
the infantry on the left, advanced with all the energy of his char¬ 
acter, but found liirriself received with remarkable steadiness and 
intrepidity by the infantry of De Boigne. All parties admitted 
that had De Boigne and Listeneaux been properly supportetl by 


off when wounded at Panniput, and in gratitude for this service Siiulia 
raised him to high command.—Whatever may liave been Bannay 
Khan’s origin, his conduct proved that he was worthy of hia master’s 
confidence The escape of Mahadajee Sindia, however, is gonorally 
attributed with more probability to Trimbiikjee Inglia, one of his 
Sillidara who is said to have carried him off behind him on his horso. 

1 1 Keene thinks this may be ‘ a mistake for some such word as 
T estonneaux.’ Compton (Militari/ Adventurers of Hinduaian, pp. 

snells the name Lestineau, and states that he commanded a 
in the service of Ranjit Singh, Raja of Bharatpur, about 1788. 
After the battle of Lalsot in 1787, Sindia was allied with RanjTt Singh, 
ot.ri To^tineaii’s corps acted m conjimetion with tlie Marathils at 

fled from Meerut his jewels, which he carried with him in hia snddlo- 
barn m hUo Leatinoau’a hands, and that with tlieao and tl.o stolon 
ills own battalions lormd his wav to 

Europe. Jol.u Messing (soo i<‘/ra. p. ^19) was ulao in tins campaign, 
as may be gathered from Agra (Keene, 

p. 157). The battle described by the author took place near lathpur 
l^Ikn ou the Bharatpur (Bhurtpot)r) road,] 
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e cavalry, the issue of the day might have been very different; 
but, after a heavj^' loss, the regular troops at last gave way, and 
the whole, favoured by the night, effected their retreat to Bhurt- 
poor. Israael Beg and Gholam Kawdir called upon Runjeet Sing, 
the Jhat chief, to renounce his connexion with the Malirattas, 
otheryvnao tliey would, after the reduction of Agra, besiege him 
in Ills capital. But their triumpli was of short duration ; Luckwa 
Dada, the Killidar of the fort of Agr^,, persevered in his gallant 
and successful defence ; the Mahomedeui chiefs soon evinced a 
distrust of each other, and Rannay Khan, hearing of an incursion 
of the Soiks, sent a body of Mahrattas and Jhats to join and 
encoiu’age them to fall on the Jagheer of Gholam Kawdir. This 
diversion had the desired effect : Gholam Kawdir immediately 
set off to repel the invaders, and Sindia, having reinforced the 
division of Rannay Khan, tlie Mahrattas and Jhats once more 
advanced towards Agra, at which place an obstinate 
i fifh ^ battle was fought, in which De Boigne and his battalions 
greatly signalized themselves. The army of Ismael Beg 
was defeated and dispersed ; that chief himself, after receiving 
two severe woimds, escaped from the field by the swiftness of his 
horse, plunged into the Jumna, gained the opposite bank, and with 
a few followers reached the camp of Gholam Kaw’^dir, by w^hom lie 
was courteously received. His dispersed army flocked to Delhi, 
wliither, in hopes of again collecting them, he immediately 
repaired. Gholam Kawdir follow^ed him to the capital. The 
Emp(5ror refused to admit cither the one or tho other into the 
ciLa<lel j but CJliohun Kawrlir, Imv iiig corrupted one of tlie ccinfi- 


flcntial Borv^ants, not only gained admittance, but seized the gates, 
occupied every part of tho pahveo and citarlel with his own troops, 
and commonced a systematic train of violence, rapine, and bar-* 
bai’ity, iilmowt without c^xarnple in tht' uiuhiIm of tlu? worlt.l. These 
enormities continued for two months ; at tho end of that time, 
when the unliappy monarch had been plnndorod, insuItcHl. and 
dethronod, his eyes destroyed in their sockets, by the point of a 
dagg^^t' in hand of the merciless Gholam Kawdir ; when his 
wives, daughters, sons, and i-elatives had been exposed, dishonoured, 
degradfMl, and some of them starved to death, the Mahratta army 
at last iriart*hed to his relief. iHumol Bog, who at first, hnd Hi 
concurred in the views of Gholam Kawdir tis to agree to plundor 
the imperial palace, for the purpose of procuring tho mhhuib of 
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subsistence to their troops, turned with abhorrence from tiie 
commission of the cruelties exercised by liis colleague ; and, on 
the promise of a Jagheer from Sindia, joined with the Mahrattas 
against him. Gholam Kawdir retired from Delhi upon their 
approach, carrying with liim Bedar Bukht, the son of Ahmed 
Shah, whom, on the dethronement of Shah Alum, he had pro¬ 
claimed Emperor of the Moghuls. 

Mahadajoe Sindia was severely censured for not immediately 
proceeding to the capital, but he probably foresaw that Gholam 
Kawdir and Ismael Beg, if left for a time to themselves, could not 
remain united, and, as the re.sult proved, that he should soon bo 
able to secure one party in his interests.^ Besides these reasons, 
he was assured that reinforcements under Ali Bahadur, followed 
by Tookajeo Holkar, were on their march from Poona to join him. 
Tliese troops were granted by Nana Furnuwees, on condition 
that all territory acquired north of the Chumbiil should bo 
equally shared by the Peishwa, Sindia, and Holkar. 

The Mahratta army which advanced from Agra was under 
three ju’incipal oHicors, Ranuay Klian, Ali Buhadur, anti Appa 
Klnuide Rao, accompanied by the two battalions of De Boigne. 
Rannay Khan, who was chief in command, on taking possession 
of Delhi, did everything which humanity dictated for the inlief of 
the unfortunate Emperor. The airival of the Mahrattas in the 
Moghul capital was, on this occasion, hailed with the greatest 
joy. A large body immediately pursued Gholam Kawdir, and 
forced him to take shelter in the fort oi IMeerut, where he defended 
himself vigorously : but the plai’.o being destitute of pi-nvisiuiLs, 
and his capture, if be continued, inevitable, he mounted a swift 
lioi’se and tied alone. But after ho had proceeded some distance, 
the horse fell, and his rider being completely stunned lay senseless 
on the ground. In this sitimtion be wfiH at daylight diseoverod 
and recognized by some of the peasantry, and by them carried to 
the Mahratta camp, where he was closely guarded, and shortly 
after, by Sindia’s ordom, he suffered a dreadful mutilation which 
ho did not survive.^ The prince Bedar Bukht was retaken at 

^ [Sindia, however, did urge the Begam Samru to hasten to the 
Emperor’s assistance, and also ^ ^ 'od a messenger to bis relative 

Rayaji (Uvnjee), who avriv^d ^ ueihi m t]m middle of Only with a 
force of 2,000 liorso. The *bds also fiinushed a small coutingont, 
(Keene, Mughal Empire, p. 

^ I Keene describes his puiualunont as follows : ‘ On lus arrival at 
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Mooriil; and at first, without any harshness, was rcinandod into 
confinement, but ho was afterwards put to death by order of 
Shah Aluiii.^ 

A.D. 1789. —Maliadajoe Sindia arrived in Delhi a short time 
after the success of Rannay Khan. Shah Alum was reseated on 
his throne with much pomp, and the honours of Wukeel-i-Mootluq, 
forinerly conferred on the Peishwa, and those of his deputy on 
Sindia, were renewed with formal solemnity." 

Meanwhile the Jagheer of Gholarn Kawdir was reduced, and 
the greater part of the Dooab, with the provinces of Delhi and 
Agra, was annexed to the Mahratta dominions. The situation of 
Sindia, however,, was V^y no means secure; he for some time 
dreaded an invasion of the Abdalleo, who under their King, Tinioor 
Shah, wore in the field in great force, and he well knew, altliough 
the Moghul faction w'as broken and Ismael Beg had received his 
stipulated Jagheer in the province of Meywat, that in the event 
of the appearance of the Afghans, the Mahomedans. would tmite 
against him. He had also powerful enemies in the Rajpoots ; 
and JiLs coadjutors, Holkar and Ali Buliadiu’, were more solicitors 
to share his acquisitions and obstruct his measures than to unite 
ill iqiholding his cause. He at the same time experienced some 
inquietude from the escape of one of the sons of the Emperor, who 


Muttra, Sindoea inflicted upon him the puniHhinent of TiiahheeVy send¬ 
ing him round the bazaar on a jackass, with his face to the tail, and 
a guard instructed to stop at every considerable shop and bog a oowroo, 
in the name of the Niiwab of the Bawunee. The wretched man 
becoming abusive under this contemptuous treatment, his tongue was 
torn out of his mouth. (h*adually he was mutilated further; being 
first blinded, as a retribution for liis treatment of the P^mperor, and 
subsequently deprived of his nose, ears, hands and feet, and sent to 
Delhi. Death came to his relief upon the road, it is believed by his 
being hanged upon a tree, March 3, 1789 ; and the mangled trunk 
was sent to Delhi where it was laid before the sightless monarch, t he 
most ghastly Nuzznr over was presented in the Deewan Khas.* 
iMuqhal Empirey p. 184.)] 

1 Bengal Records. F rancklm, Scott, and Mahratta MS. 

2 [An annual allowance of nine lakhs of rupees was assigned for 
the support of the Emperor’s family and court; but the amount wne 
not regularly paid, and during Sindia’s frequent absences the roj al 
family was often reduced to absolute indigence. All that ShMi Alum 
had in his old age for the support of his thirty children and numerous 
retainers was a monthly allowance of Rs. 2,000, together witli the fees 
paid by persons desirous of being presented. (K-eone. Muqhal Empire, 
p. IStid The full narrative of tlio events at Agra and Della will be 
found in Keene, bk. », chs. v and vi.] 
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fled to the court of Nizam Ally at HJ^derabad. Little notice 
being taken of him, he repaired to Poona whore he was received 
with att-ention, bnt more to excite Sindia s jealousy than with 
any intention of affording to the fugitive assistance or relief. 

These obstacles did not deter Mahadajee bmdia from pursuing 
his plans of independence. In detailing his political schemes and 
the progress of his conquests, we must not omit to notice the changes 
which he introduced in the constitution of his army. Amongst 
the minor innovations of 8india may be enumerated the great 
proportion of Rajpoots and Mahomedans whom he enlisted ; the 
alteration of the dress of his hoi’semen, who, from the short 
breeches worn by the IMahrattas, adopted the long trowsers 
covering the lieel,^ and lastly, the large bodies of Gosaeens, whom 
ho entertained, and who, imtil introduced by Sindia, had rarely 
appeared as soldiers in the Maliratta armies.^ The Gosaeens were 
kept distinct by Sindia from his other troops, and were attached 
to the division of Amba jee Tnglia, principally under a leader named 
Himmut Buhadur, who was both their militarj^ commander and 
their spu*itual director, and whose history merits some digro.ssion. 

Himmut Buhadur accomjmniod Sindia on his first advance to 


^ This to the mere European reader may appear unimportant, 
but though now quite common among all Mahrattas, it tended at 
that time to make a difference between Sindia’s horse and those of 
the Deccan ^ and, as the act of a Hindoo prince, was an important 
innovation. 

2 For some account of the Gosaeens the reader may revert to Pre¬ 
liminary Observations, vol. i. [Keene describes the Gosains as ‘ a 
kind of fighting friars who were tlien beginning to bo found useful ns 
mercenaries.’ The name is strictly, he adds, ‘ the denomination of 
the lay brother or apprentice, who is allowed to hold property and 
to mingle in the world’ {Muffhal Empire, 162). Yule, Hobson- 
Johson, states succinctly that the name is ‘ applied in various parts 
of India to different kinds of persons, not necessarily celibates, but 
professing a life of religious mendicancy, and including some who 
dwell together in convents under a superior, and others who engage 
in trade and hardly pretend to lead a religious life ’ (see footnote to 
pace 16 vol. i). The most famous of these fighting priests were 
the Naca Gosains of Jaipur, Rajputana, who are said to have been 
under an obligation from their gnni, or spiritual chief, to fight for the 
Raja of Jaipur, whenever required, h or this service they received 
rent-free lands and pay of two pice (id.) a day, the latter being put 
into a common treasury and as occasion required, on the pur- 

chose of arms. The 7,000 JNnga Gosains, armed with bow, arrow, 
shield, spear and discus, were ^ the vanguard of tho Jaipur 

army in l»attle. (Hassell, T. f .(..P., jij 15 ( 5._7 )| 
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Delhi in 1784 : he was left in charge of Muttra when Sindia 
retreated to Gwalior, and by means of a secret undemtanding, 
which he contrived to establish with Ismael Beg and Gholam 
Kawdir, he continued unmolested. Smdia, who know that the 
solo object of Himmut Buhadur was to obtam a Jagheer for Innrse 
from either of the contending parties, had, on a former occasion m 
consequence of the Gosaeen’s misconduct, resumed, and afterwards 
on promised amendment restored, the lands grante or 
support of his followers ; and although he pretended, on his return, 
to be highly satisfied with the Gosaeen for retaining possession 
of the Jagheer, he determined to deprive him of it on the rs 
opportunity. Sindia’s chief causes of displeasuro arose 
finding that he was engaged in secret intrigues with HolUai an 
Ali Buliadur, the partisans of Nana Furnuweos ; and that he 
persisted in an intercom-so he hatl long kept up with tho Nabob 
Vizier, in whose dominions he had at a former period sought 
refuge, when apprehensive of Sindia’s enmity. At length, on pre¬ 
tence that the Gosaeen was employed in magical arts to take away 
his life, Sindia sent a party of troops who seized Hunmut Buhadur 
at Muttra, and were conveying him to their master ; but the camp 
of Ali Buhadui- being contiguous to the road by which the prisoner 
was brought, he contrived to elude his guards and gam the tent 
of Ali Buliadur, before they could seciue Iiim. It was in vain 
that Sindia remonstrated; Ali Buhadur declared he could not 
.surrender the person of Himmut Buhadur without an order from 
tho Peishwa ; and in the meantime, before any answer could be 
obtained from Poona, he connived at his escape to Lucluiow. 

The departure of the lewler did not affect the great body of 
GosaeeiLs. as might have been the case at an earlier period ; they 
remamed’with Sindia, and, being attached to his service by habit, 
bocatne intormingleil with the rest of his irregular infantry. ^ 

Jhit the most important of all the changes introduced by Sindia 
was the well-organized, regular force, which he about this time 
raised, by augmenting the two battalions of De Boigiie into n 
brigade, which was subsequently at different periods increased 
to three brigades. A brigade consisted of ©igbt battalions of 
seven hundred men eaidi. Attached to every brigade there 
were five hundred horse; and to each battalion five pieces 
of artillery, ^"0 six-pounders, two tlwoe-poundoi's, am a 
howler. To provide for the regular payment oi these troops. 
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e made over assignments of land to the charge and management 
of De Boigne ; to whom he aUowed two ppr cent, upon the net 
revenue, independent of his regular pay, which was ten thousand 
rupees a month. A select body of irregular infantry was attached 
to De Boigne’s force, to whose efficiency that officer greatly con¬ 
tributed by adding a bayonet to their matchlocks. The augmen¬ 
tation of De Boigne’s army was gradual, as was his train of artillery, 
which consisted at last of upwards of two hundied pieces of cannon 
of different calibres. Sixty of his best gims were cast by Mr, 
Sangstor, the officer already mentioned, who quitted the service of 
the Rana of Gohud, and entered that of Sindia under De Boigne. 
His officers were Europeans of all nations ; many of them British, 
and men very respectable by birth, education, and character.^ 
A.D. 1790. —At the present conjimcture, in the commencement 
of the year 1790, Sindia* had only raised one regular brigade. 
His immediate \dews were directed to conciliate Holkar and Ali 
Biiliadiu’, with the hope of obtaining their assistance in checking 
the inciu-sions of the Seiks ; in humbling the Rajpoots, who con¬ 
tinued in opposition to his authority ; and in securing the depen¬ 
dence of Ismael Beg, who, it was apprehended, had serious inten¬ 
tions of joining the Rajpoots. HLs reason for contemplating t his 
frash desertion are partly ascribable to the artiGioe of Holkar, who. 


in order to occasion a rupture between liim and Sindia, plundered 
some of the villages in his new Jaghoor, wliicli, though oxpr(‘s.sly 
contrary to Sindia’s wishes and injunctions, was attributed by 
Ismael Beg to some inimical design on the part of tliat chief.® 
We shall, for the present however, leave Mahratta alfaii's in 
Hiiidoosten, and return to those of the Deccan. 


1 Palmer’s dispatches. General Do Boigne. 

2 Sindia’s letters. 
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FROM A.D. 1787 TO A.D. 1792. 

A.D. 1787. — At the period when Sindia retreated to Gwalior, 
we have observed that one reason which prevented Nana Furnu- 
wees from supporting him with troops from the Deccan proceeded 
from fresh aggressions on the part of Tippoo ; in fact, the latter 
scarcely permitted Hurry Punt to recross the Kistna, when he 
retook Kittoor; and an army assembled at Bednore threatened 
a descent on the Mahratta territories in the Concan. As often 
happens with respect to the capricious conduct of the native 
princes of India, it is difficult to reconcile this procediu^e with the 
reasons which had so recently induced Tippoo to tender hasty 
proposals of peaice. Some of the English, from the various 
rumours in circulation, concluded that it was a deception, con¬ 
trived with the consent of Nana Furnuwees, preparatory to a 
general confederac’-y against the British ; in which the Mahrattas, 
Nizam Ally, Tiy^poo, and the French had become parties. In 
regard to the Mahrattas. there was no foundation for t his supposi¬ 
tion, but there was reason to believe that lippoo liad renewed 
his engagements with ilio French, .and that his designs were more 
hostile to the British than to the Mahrattas ; but he wished to 
conceal his real object until he could prepare his army and obtain 
offcctiial assistance from France. Nana Fiumiiwees believed that 
the invasion of the Maluatta territories was his chief object; 
and in the end of the year 1787 proposed to the Govern or-General, 
Lord Cornwallis, tlirough Mr. Malet, to fonn on tho part of tite 
Peishwa a defensive alliance with tho English, in order to contiol 
the overbearing and ambitious spirit of Tippoo.- Lord Cornwallis, 
though impressed with a belief of the great importance of this 
offer, as essential to the safety of British India, was prohibited by 
Act i)f-ParIinrMont from Hccei)ting it, nntil Tippoo should break 
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LORD OORlSfWALLIS loV 

[rough his engagements by some imequivocal act or declaration 
of hostility. In declining it, therefore, he JAfetructed ]\Ir. j\Ialet to 
offer general assurances of the sincere desire of the Governor- 
General to cultivate the friendship of the Peishwa’s government. 

A.D. 1788.— The reports of Tippoo’s hostile intentions 
became less prevalent dining the early part of 1788 ; and this 
apparent tranquillity afforded a favourable opportunity of carry¬ 
ing into effect the intentions of the Governor-General respecting the 
district of Guntoor, which, by the treaty concluded with Nizam 
Ally in 1768, ought to have been ceded to the English upon the 
death of Busalut Jung in 1782. Captain Kennaway was the agent 
deputed for the purpose of obtaining its surrender ; but the motive 
of his mission was kept secret imtil he could reach Hyderabad, 
and preparations be completed at Madras for supporting the 
demand. Soon after Captain Kennaway’s departure from Cal¬ 
cutta, it was again confidently reported that Tippoo was engaged 
in hostile machinations; that an attack mode upon Tilli- 
cherry by the Raja of Chorilva was at his instigation ; and 
that ho meditated the subjugation of the territories of the Raja 
of 1 lavancore, the ally of the English, which formed an important 
preliminary to the conquest of the British settlements in tlie soutli 
of India. Captain Kennaway, in consequence of these reports, 
was instructed to confine his immediate communications to 
general expressions of the great desire of the Governor-General 
to maintain the most amicable understanding with the Soolx'h 
of the Deccan in all affahs that might arise requiring adjustnumt. 
But soon after, as appearances bespoke no immediate hostility 
on the part of Tippoo, and Nizam Ally soohumI disposed to settle 
everything witli the British Government in an equitable manner, 
the demand for Guntoor was ma<i 0 and the district given over 
without impediment, and almost without hesitation, in September, 
ll8S. Notwithstanding his apparent readiness, Nizam Ally wtis 
greatly mortified at Ending himself compelled to surrender Gim- 
toor; but ho was by this time sensible that, of the four great 
powers in India, Ins own was the weakest; and that without a 
steadfast alliance with some one of the other throe, his sovereignty 
must be swallow^ed up. Mahrattas, from contiguity and from 
their claims and peculiar policy, he most dreaded ; personally, 
ho was inclined to form an alH^hCO with the Mahojnodan ruler 
of Mysore ; but some of lu8 inunstors, particularly Mc^ei’ Abdoul 
U' -o 
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Kassim, in whom he had gi’eat confidence, strongly advised him 
to prefer a connexion with the English, and endeavoured to show 
by what means the late concession might be made instrumental 
in effecting the desired object. He proposed that as the English 
had obtained possession of Gimtoor, they should be called upon 
to fulfil those articles of the treaty of 1768, by which they had 
agreed to furnish the Hyderabad state with two battahons and 
six pieces of cannon ; to reduce the territories of Tippoo, and to 
pay the Soobeh of the Deccan a certain amiual tribute. Nizam 
AlJy, acceding to these suggestions, dispatched Meer Abdool 
Kassim to Calcutta, for the purpose of obtaining the concurrence 
of the Governor-General. With his habitual duplicity, however, 
Nizam Ally at the same time sent another envoy ^ to Tippoo, 
proposing a strict and indissoluble union between the Mnhomodan 
states ; to which Tippoo declared his readiness^ to subscribe, on 
condition of an intermarriage in their families ; but the Moghul 
haughtily rejected such a connexion, and the negotiation ter¬ 
minated. 

A.D. 1789. —VViien the envoy deputed to Calcutta submitted 
his proposals, the Governor-General foimd himself mider consider¬ 
able embarrassment. No specific revisal of the political relations 
between the English and Nizam Ally had taken place since the 
treaty of 1768 ; but the treaty of Madras, between the English 
and Hyder in 1769, and that of Mangalore with Tippoo in 1784, 
had each recognized both father and son as lawful sovereigns of that 
territory ; of which, by the treaty with Nizam AlJy in 1768, 
Hyder was declared uaiirper ; and of which the English had then 
arrogated to themselves the certainty of a speedy reduction. 
The Governor-General was, as already mentioned, prohibited by 
Act of Parliament from entering on any new treaty, without express 
authority from the Court of Directoi’s ; but he was particularly 
desirous of securing the alliance both of Nizam Ally and the 
Mahrattas, in consequence of his belief in Tippoo’s hostile pro¬ 
ceedings, already commencing by an attempt to subjugate 
Travancore, without appearing as a party in the aggression. 
The proposed alliance of the Malirattas Lord Cornwallis had been 
constrained to decline ; but the danger whi(di now more distinctly 
threatened, and the covert nature of Ti})poo’s operations, which 
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ecluded proofs wholly sufficient for legal justification, induced 
Lord Cornwallis to adopt a line of conduct more objectionable 
than an avowed defensive alliance. In reply to Meer Abdool 
Kassim’s application, L6rd Cornwallis explained the reason of 
his mability to perform that part of the treaty of 1768 which 
related to the conquest of the Carnatic Balaghaut; but by a letter 
which he now wrote to Nizam AUy, which letter he declared 
equally binding as a treaty, he promised that should the English 
at any future period obtain possession of the territory in question 
they wotdd then perform their engagements to him and to the 
Mahrattas. This promise certainly implied at least an eventual 
intention of subduing Tippoo, and that inference was strengthened 
by an explanation of a part of the treaty, relative to the two 
battalions, which was before equivocal. Instead of being furnished 
with these battalions, as before expressed, when they could be 
spared, they were now to bo sent, when requh-ed, and to bo paid 
for at the same rate as they cost the Company ; merely on condi- 
lon th^ they were never to be employed against the allies of the 
BritLsh Government. These allies were at the same time expressly 
named ; the Mahrattas were include.!, btit Tippoo was omitted. 

Tippoo considered this letter as a treaty of offensive alliance 
against hmn He was now at less pahis to conceal his intended 
invasion of Travancore, and his unsuccessful attack on the lines » 
(Dec headed in person, was of coui-se considered to 

29th.) “ declaration of war. Nana Funuxwees no sooner 

heard of it than he made sjieeific proposals to the 
Governor-General, through Mr. Malet, in name both of his own 
master and of Nizam Ally ; which with shght modifica- 
tions were accepted. A preliminary agreement was 
' ■ settled on the 29th March, and a treaty, offensive and 

defensive, was concluded at Poona on the 1st June, between Mr. 

Malet on the part of the Company and Nana Furnuwees 
on the part both of the Peishw’a and Nizam Ally; by 
which, these native powers stipulated that an anny of 


1st.) 


^ TT --... * -vji 

26,000 horse should attack Tippoo’s northern possessions before 


^ [The lines of Travancore consi^ed of a rampart covering thirty 
miles of the northern frontier of the otate. Travancore was in alliance 
with, and under tlie protection of, the Company, and Lord Cornwallis 
treated Tipu’s attack as an act of war against the Company. (O.H./., 
p. 669.) See also Travaiicorc (1900), i. 394.] 
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during the rains, and reduce much as possible of his 
territory. That after tlie rains, they should act against Tippoo 
with their utmost means, and in case the Governor-General should 
require the aid of 10,000 horse to co-operate with the English 
army, that number was also to be furnished within one month 
from the time of their being demanded, but maintained at tho 
oxponso of tho Company’s Government. Both states were to bo 
allowed two battalions, and their expense was to be defrayed by 
the Peishwa and Nizam Ally respectively, at the same rate as 
they cost tho Company. All conquests w^ere to be equally shared, 
unless the English, by being first in the field, had reduced any 
part of the enemy’s territory before the allied forces entered on 
the campaign, in wliich case the allies were to have no claim to 
any part of such acquisition. The Polygars and Zuraeendars, 
formerly dependent on the Peishwa and Nizam Ally, or those 
who had been unjustly deprived of their lands by Hyder and 
Tippoo, were to be re-instated in their territory on paying a 
nuzur at the time of then re-establisliment, which should bo 
equally divided among the confederates, but afterw^ards they 
were to be tributary to Nizam Ally and the Peishwa, respectively. 
It was also stipulated that, if after the conclusion of peace 
Tippoo should attack any of the contracting parties, the othoi's 
became bound to unite against him.^ 

The treaty was not finally concluded by Nizam Ally until 4th 
July, as ho hoped by procrastination to obtain the guarantee of 
the British Government, not simply, as ho pretended, tn ensure 
protection to his territories from the Malnattas during the absence 
of his troops on service, but to procine the interposition of the 
Englisli in the settlement of tho Malu’atta claims, which, even 
where just, he had neither disposition nor ability to pay ; and 
he foresaw that a day of reckoning was at no great distance. 
Lord Cornwallis, viewing the proposal simply as stated, could not 
accede to it witliout giving umbrage to the Mahrattas ; but ho 
assured Nizam Ally of his disposition to strengthen the con¬ 
nexion between the two governments, when it could he effected 


1 rThe treaty, which contains fourteen articles, will be found at. 
nn bo-2 of Forrests Sdecticna {Mardtha Series), vol. i. 
the Chief of Savanur, the Polygars and ZamuKhirs, whoso 
ontionod in Article 10, were nine in Arnonir 

o (tiiicfB of ChUaldnig. Bellary and Kittur.] 


in 

th 


names are 
mber, among them being 
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with good faith and a due regard to subsisting 
^^g^g^nients with other allies. 


The first campaign of the English against Tippoo in this war 
was conducted by General Medows. It commenced on the 26th 
May, 1790, and terminated by the return of the army to Madras on 
the 27th January, 1791. The advantages obtained were by no 
moans inconsiderable, but not so great as had been anticipated. 
General Medows, with the Madras army, invaded Tippoo’s 
territory from the south, and reduced Caroor, Dindigul, Coimba- 
toor, and Palghaut; whilst Colonel Hartley,^ with a detachment 
of the Bombay army, assailed it from the west, gallantly attacked 
and routed a strong corps in the neighboui’hood of Calicut, and 
a reinforcement being brought from Bombay by General Sir 
Robert Abercromby, who assumed the command, the province of 
Malabar was soon cleared of Tippoo’s troops.* 

The Mahratta and Moghul armies had been declared ready to 
take the field before the march of General Medows in May ; but 
Nizam Ally, as we have seen, did not finally sign the treaty till 
July, and Puresliram Bhow Putwurdhun, the officer appointed to 
command the Maliratta army, did not receive his commission 
to raise and equip his troops until 6th May ; on which 
(May 5.) day he had his audience of leave from the Peishwa 
and immediately set out for his own Jagheer at Tasgaom,* 
to make the necessary anjangements. The two battalions with 
theh artillery,^ which by the treaty the English had engaged to 
(20th ) Bombay about the 20th May, dis¬ 

embarked on the 29th at Sungimieshwur (the same place 
(29th.) ^hore Sumbhajee was made prisoner by the Moghuls 
(June upwards of a century before), and ascended the Ambah 
10') Ghaut by the 10th Jime, although the natural difficulties 


^ This is the same officer with whom the reader is already well 

^?’Bombay and Bengal Records. Col. Wilks, &e. 

* fTasgaon is now the headquarters of a idluka of Satara District, 

on the Southern Maratha Railway. The walls, which once surrounded 
the town and were pierced pJ, ruined. Within 

stands the family mansion of the 1 atvarcUnms, also enclosed by walla 
and three fortified gates, of winch t*e northernmost was blocked up 
on the death of ParasurSm Bhau (lureshram Bhow) in 1799. (f.G. 

Bom., 1909, i. 663.)] . 

* The 8th and 11th battalions ot native infantry, one company of 
European artillery, and two coinpunios of gun Lascars, with six field- 
pieces. 
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of that stupendous pass were much increased by the sotting-in 
of the monsoon. On the 18th the detacliment arrived at Koompta, 
a village within a few miles of Tasgaom, when the 
(18th,) commander, Captain Little, found that not above two 
thousand horse had as yet assembled. Two Carcoons 
had been sent to meet and accompany the British detachment on 
its march from the coast, and the many artificial delays and 
difficulties raised by these Bramin conductors, to prolong the 
march and conceal their want of preparation, were now 
explained. The dilatoriness of the Mahrattas appeared ambiguous 
to the English;^ especially as it was found that Tippoo’s wukeels 
were still at Poona, where they were allowed to remain, as 
subsequently avowed by that court, in the vain hope that Tippoo 
would endeavour to purcliEise their neutrality ; for, although the 
Mahrattas had really no intention of breaking their engagements 
with the English, this mode of obtaining a supply of money from 
a tributary who ow’od so much was by them considered wholly 
justifiable. On the 5th of August, however, the wukeels 
^Aug.5.)were finally dismissed, but Pureshram Bhow did not 
cross the Kistna until the 11th ; at which time, in 
(11th.) addition to the British detacliment, he had only five 
thousand horse and about one-third of that number of 
infantry. In the course of a few days he was joined by a body 
of horse belonging to the Pritee Needhee ; and a separate body of 
one thousand horse, whom it was at first proposed to attach exclu¬ 
sively to the British detachment, also joined under the partisan 
officer named Dhondoo Punt Gokla, originally an agent super¬ 
intending a part of the marine establishment at Viziadroog. His 
horse were not continued with the detachment as proposed ; but 
the intention of tlius employing them was the commencement of 
a connexion between Gokla’s family and the English ; by whose 
influence Bappoo Gokla, the nephew of Dhondoo Punt, was raised 
to high rank at the Peishwa’s court, where we shall ultimately see 
him, by no uncommon revolution, an active enemy of tlio British 
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but tho latter were easily reconciled to a change of masters, enlisted 
with Piiresliram Bhow, and aided him in collecting the outstand¬ 
ing revenue. The Malwatta force, daily joined by small parties, 
soon amounted to ten thousand horse and tfiree thousand infantry, 
exclusive of Captain Little’s detachment. With this 
' 13 ) * army Purosliram Bhow arrived before Dharwar on the 
18th September, and after much unnecessary exposure 
and considerable loss in reconnoitring, commenced the siege by 
firing cannon from a groat distance during the day and with¬ 
drawing them at night ,* an absurd practice not unusual with 
Mahrattas. 

In the Carnatic, south of the Toongbuddra, Tippoo had 
stationed two officers, Budr-ul-Zeman Khan and Kootub-ud- 
deen, at the head of about five thousand men, a few of whom were 


cavalry, but the gi^eater part regular infantry. The Moghuls, 
as the Mahrattas were proceeding towards Dharwar, moved from 
Pangul to cross the Kistna in order to besiege Kopaul and BuhEkdur 
Benda ; on wliich Kootub-ud-deen, with the whole of tho horse 


and a part of the infantry, advanced to observe their motions, 
whilst Budr-ul-Zeman threw himself into Dharwar. Tho defences 
of this fortress aro principally of mud, and though irregular, and 
now greatly decayed, were then very strong, It is situated in a 
.plain, having an outer and an inner ditch from twenty-five to 
thirty feet wide and nearly as many feet deep. Adjoining to 
the fort on the south side and outflanking it to tho eastward is a 
town or Pettah, defend^ by a low mud wall and a ditch of no 
strength. The garrison, on being reinforced, consisted of seven 
thousand regular and tlireo thousand irregular infantry. 
(Oct. 30.)The first operation of any consequence was an attack 
on a party of the enemy who had advanced outside tho 
town, but were di-iven back with tho loss of tlwee guns and a 
considerable proportion of killed and wounded, principally from 
the fire of the British troops. ^ By their exertions also the Pettah 
was stomied and taken ; Captain Little, the commander, and 
Lieutenant Fomter were the first who mounted the wall, and 
both were wounded, the former severely, the latter mortally. 
This acquisition, which cost the British detachment sixty-two 
men in killed and wounded, was made over to a body of Mahrattas 
under Appa Sahib the son of Pure.shram Bhow ; bub no sooner had 
the British returned to their camp than tho garrison sallied, and 
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. very severe conflict ensued in the Pettah ; five hundred Mah- 
rattas were killed, and a still greater number of the garrison. 
Although the advantage was rather on the side of the Mahi’attas, 
Appa Sahib withdrew his troops to camp and permitted the 
garrison to ro-occupy the town. After a truce, in order to allow 
each party to burn and bury their dead, the Mahrattas, who were 
ashamed again to call in the aid of the British dotach- 
(Dec. 18.) mont, attacked and retook the Pettah themselves. The 
feeble and absurd operations, however, which generally 
distinguish Muhratta sieges, were never more conspicuous than 
on the present occasion. It must ever be a reflection upon those 
imder whose orders the auxiliary force from Bombay was equipped, 
that there was ho efficient battering train to assist tlio operations 
of the Mahrattas: whose aid, if so supplied, might have con¬ 
tributed much more to the success of the war. In the first instance 
it was excusable, because it might have boon expected that the 
Mahi’attas, if unprepared with battering cannon, would not employ 
themselves in sieges ; but Captain Little had early represented how 
necessary it became to send some heavy guns, ammunition and 
stores, not merely to save the credit of the British arms, but to 
ensure some useful co-operation on the part of their Mahratta 
allies. No battering train was sent, but a battalion of Europeans 
and another native corps were dispatched under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frederick, w’ho arrived in camp before Dharwar on 
the 28th December, and assumed command of the British 

force. 

A.D. 1790.—Every possible exertion was made by Colonel 
Frederick. Pureshrarn Bhow’s artillery was manned by JOuro- 
peans : but the guns were old, clumsy, and nearly unser^-iceable ; 
so Beauty was tho supply of ammunition that they wore 
freriuently silent for days together, and the garrison on these 
occasions never failed to make a complete repair in . e intended 
breach. A considerable quantity of powder was at obtamod, 

but a prospect of its being again wholly expended 
(Feb. 7.) induced Colonel Frederick to attempt the assault before 
the breach was entirely practicable. He would probably 
h/i,/e fliiccocdod ; but at tho moment when tho troops woro to 

pass tho ditch, the fascines, which they had tlirown m o it, weie 
set on fire and so rajiidly oonaumed, that it became nec&ssai y to 
retire to the trenches. In this attempt the British detachment 
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lost eighty-five men. The chagrin occasioned by failiu’e, followed 
by a series of harassing delays, operating on an ardent mind and 
im debilitated constitution, provfcd fatal to Colonel 

13th ) ^I’^derick, who died on the 13th March, and was succeeded 
in the command of the detacliment by Major Sartorius. 
Materials were fui’iiished so sparingly that little imj)ression was 
made by the batterias; but the Mahrattas carried on the approaches 
after their own manner, by running trenches and digging mines 
under the glacis. Frequent sallies, with various success, were made 
by the garrison ; at length, after a protracted siege of twenty-nine 
weeks, a lodgement having been effected by the Mahrattas and 
tho English on the crest of the glacis, the brave veteran Budr-ul- 
Zoinaii Khan capitulated. Tlie troops, with all the honours 
of war, were allowed to march out of the fortress, 
(April 4.) which was taken possession of by the confederates 
on the 4th of April. But tho late garrison had only 
moved a short distance when they were attacked by tho 
Malirattas, the gi’eator part of them dispersed, and their com¬ 
mandant woiindod, ovorpo\vorod, and with sovoral othoi*s mado 
prisoner. It apjDears that Budr-ul-Zeman Kdian had stipulated 
to surrender the fort, ammunition, and stores, in their actual 
condition, but the Malirattas^ having discovered that he had 
destroyed them after tho capitulation was made, upbraided him 
with his want of faith ; and accused Hyder, Tippoo, aiitl himseli, 
of habitual violation of taeir engagements, particularly in regard 
to Gootoe and Nurgoond. Their accusations w^ore just; but 
Buclr-ul-Zeman lOian, enraged at the insult, drew his sword, and 

liis troop.s followed his example ; tho result of tho fray proved na 

above related. Though the circumstances may induce us to 
believe that there was no premeditated treaehory, tlie subsequent 
confinement of J 3 udi*-ul-Zeiiiaii Khun and fcjovorul other prisonors 
reflects discredit on the conduct of Pureshram Bhow.^ 

'Boforo tho fall of Dharwar the British army had been some time 
in the field. Its first campaign against Tippoo in this war 
tormiliatod, as we have already briefly mentioned, on the 27th 
January. On tlie 29th of the same month Lord Cornwallis 
assumed the coimuaiid of tho army and luarchod on the 6th 

February towards Vellore; wheio he eoiicoiiLrated his foroes and 


1 Narrative of Capfc. Little's detachment. Wilks, Moor; Bombay 
Records, Mahratta MSS. and Letters. 
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advanced to Bangalore, which he invested on the 5th March, and 
carried it by assault on the night of the 21st of that month. 
Tills success tended to discourage the enemy and stimulate the 
allies to exertion. The fall of Bangalore had some share in in¬ 
fluencing the surrender of Dharwar and also of Kopaul, besieged 
by the IVIoghuls, which was shortly afterwards given up, as was 
Buhadur Benda. The Moghuls, according to the treaty, were 
supported by two battalions of Madras native infantry, in the 
same manner as the Mahrattas were aided from Bombay. An 
army of thirty thousand Maluattas, of which 25,000 were horse, 
marched from Poona on the 1st January, under the com- 
- mand of Hurry Pimt Phurkay ; advanced by Punderpoor 

and Sorapoor, forded the Kistna, where it is joined by 
the Beema, and proceeded to Geddawal, whence Hurry Punt 
directed the main body of his army to continue its route to 
Kurnoul, whilst he proceeded to Paungul with an escort of two 
thousand cavalry, for the purpose of conferring personally witli 
Nizam Ally, whose court w^as then held at that frontier position, 
whence he affected to direct the operations of his field army. At 
this conference it was agi’eed by Nizam Ally and by Hurry Punt, 
on the part of his master the Peishwa, that they should abide by 
the terms of the treaty with the English, but only so far as might 
humble Tippoo, without absolutely annihilating his power. 
After the interview Hurry Pimt joined his army at Kurnoul, 
where he remained some time, rmtil hearing of the captmo of 
Bangalore he sent forward 10,000 horse with orders to endeavour 
to join Lord Cornwallis, in which ho had been anticipated by the 
Moghuls; a body of that strongtli having effected a junction 
with the English army on the 13th of April, after routing tlie party 
of Kootub-ud-deen, which wo liad occasion to mention, before 
the siege of Hharwar. But the Malirattas, on arriving some 
days afterwanls at Anuntpoor, found that Lord Cornwallis had 
advanced towards Seringapatam. They therefore halted until 
joined by Hiury Punt with the main army, when the whole 
moved on to Sera. It having occurred to the Mahratta com¬ 
mander to try the effect of summoning the place. Sera was most 
unexpectedly surrendered, and found full of stores and in high 
order. This success induced Hurry Punt to detach a party under 
Bulwunt. Sooh Rao to bcijiege Mucigeery, -situated tw(sdy miles 
to f.ho oast of Sera ; after which, leaving a strong gairison in liis 
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>w acquisition, he proceeded to join the army at Seringapatam.^ 
The other Malu’atta army, acting on the north-western quarter 
of Tippoo’s territory, whose operations before Dharwar have been 
detailed, was now also advancing by ordei’s from Huny Punt 
towards Seringapatam. After the termination of the siege of 
Dharw^ar, a pai*t of the British detachment was recalled to Bombay, 
and Captain Little with tliree native battalions, the two with 
which he entered on the cami^aign having been much w*eakened 
by casualties, continued wdth Pureslnam Bhow. The possession 
of Dharwar and the forts taken by the Moghuls gave the allies 
a strong hold on the coimtry situated between the Kistna and 
Toongbuddra ; Kooshgul and several other places of less note 
surrendered to Puresliram Bhow at the first summons ; and the 
occupation of the country, wdth the consequent realization of 
revenue, became so inviting to the Mahratta general that ho soon 
evinced a greater care of his owm interests, than those of the con¬ 
federacy. It was recommended that lie should join the Bombay 
army under General Abercroniby, tlien on its march from Malabar 
towards the capital of Mysore, through the territory of a friendly 
chieftain, the Raja of Koorg. The Mahratta army under Puresh- 
ram Bhow had been greatly increased during the siege of Dhar¬ 
war ; he crossed the Toongbuddra on the 22d April, and arrived 
wdthin twenty-four miles of Chittledroog on the 29th of that 
month. Several fortified towns surrendered without resistance, 
and Mycondah was besieged by a detachment from his army ; 
but when urged by Cajitain Little to advance in the diiection by 
which General Aborcromby was expected, or send on a part of 
his troops, he objected to it as imsafe and continued his system 
of collecting from the surrounding country, imtil summoned by 
Hurry Punt to accompany him to Seringapatam .2 Whilst Hurry 
Punt marched south-west, Pureshram Bhow moved south-east. 


Their armies were united at Nagmungulum on the 24th of May, 
and on the ensuing day they advanced to Mailgotta. But 
although thus near the capital, where they knew their allies wore 
encamped, they had not been able to convey any intimation of " 
their approach to Lord Cornwallis, as every letter W'as intercepted 
by the admirable activity of Tippoo s mounted Beruds. This 
circumstance is considered very discreditable to Hurry Punt and 


^ Burry Punt’s dispatcher* 

2 Mahratta MS. and Letters. Captain Little’s dispatches, 
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^resliram Bhow by their own countrymen ; and it was matter 
of most serious regret to Lord Cornwallis that he had remained 
ignorant of their approach. 

After the Moghul cavalry joined him, as already noticed. Lord 
Cornwallis resolved to undertake the siege of Seringapatam, and 
directed General Abercromby to move forward from the westward, 
for the purpose of joining him at that capital. As the grand 
army advanced from the northward, Tippoo burnt the villages, 
destroyed the forage, and drove off both the inhabitants and their 
cattle, so that the space on which the army moved was a desort, 
and the condition of its cattle and horses soon proved the efficacy 
of this mode of defence. On the 16th, Tippoo made a stand at 
Arikera, but was defeated; and on the 19th, Lord 
(May.) Cornwallis encamped at Caniambaddy, to the west of 
Seringapatam. But the battle he had gained on the 
15th, and his position at the gates of the capital, were advantages 
rnoro than coimterbalanced by the state of his cattle, and the 
alarming scarcity which prevailed in his camp,^ The want of 
forage and provisions, aggravated by the presence of the useless 
and wasteful Moghul horse, soon became so much felt that, 
combined with the lateness of the season. Lord Cornwallis aban¬ 
doned all hope of being able to reduce Seringapatam before the 
monsoon ; he therefore sent orders to General Abercromby to 
return to Malabar ; destroyed his own battering guns and heavy 
stores, raised the siege, and on the 26th May marched towards 
Mailgotta, from wliich place the Maluattas had also moved tliat 
morning. Great was the sinprise of the English amiy, when large 
bodies of liorso were soon advancing, of whoso a])proach they had 
no intimation. Conceiving them to be enemies, preparations 
were at first made to treat them as such : but their real character 
was soon discovered, and though not unclouded with regi’et and 

I [Wilks {Historical Sketches of the South of Indixx^ &c.) gives full 
details of the sufferings of Lord Cornwallis’s troops. V. A. Smith 
p* 560) remarks that if the Marathas with their supplies had 
only arrived a few days earlier, the war might have been ended trium- 
niiaiitly. ‘ Lord Cornwallis bought the further aid or neutrality 
of the mercenary Marathas with fimds provided by seizing the Com- 
nanv’s silver on its way to Cliina. In those days modern financial 
facilities did not exist. ^ There was no paper money, no iuiided debt, 
and no machinery of extensive credit. Kaoh campaign had to bo 
financed by chests fuU of coin, and the amazingly cumbrous arrango- 
monts for transport andjsupply wore of a mediaeval character. ] 
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appointment, their arrival was hailed with great joy, as the 
ample supplies of the Maliratta Bazars afforded immediate relief 
to the famished camp. That we may not imjustly detract from 
the merit of the Mahratta commwiders, as they have been accused 
of self-interested motives in the readiness with which they per¬ 
mitted their Bazar followers to sell to all comers : it is proper to 
mention that, though their followers took advantage of the period 
to raise the price of gi’ain, their own troops suffered by the scarcity 
which for a few days ensued. Hirrry Punt’s dispatches evince a 
very humane and laudable anxiety to alleviate the distress of 
his allies. The jimction of the Malirattas near the spot where 
Trimbuck Rao Mama had gained the victory over Hyder in 
1771, was considered by them an omen particularly propitious. 

The confederate armies remained for ten days in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Seringapatam, in order to allow time for the convoys of 
grain, expected by the Malirattas, to join the camp : after which, 
the whole moved to Nagmungulum. Hurry Punt proposed that 
they should proceed to Sera and take possession of the whole 
country between that place and the Kistna. Lord Cornwallis, 
however, considered it of prior importance to reduce the Bara- 
mahal and the country in the neighbomliood of Bangalore, in 
order to facilitate the approach of the necessary supplies from 
Madras. Hurry Punt urged similar reasons in support of his own 
proposal, and was natiually seconded by the Moghuls ; but as 
both depended on the English artillery and military stores, t hey 
yielded to the wishes of the Governor-General. Tlie ai‘my moved 
forward by very slow marches, necessary to the English from the 
exhausted state of their cattle, and the motions of the eoufederatas 
were regulated accordingly. ^The fort of Oosoor was evacuated 
on the approach of the grand army. Pureshram Bhow, acicoiu- 
])anied by Captain Little’s battalions, was detached towards 
Sera for the purpose of keeping open the northern communication 
and overawing the country which had already submitted. 
Nidjigul siurendered to Piueshram Bhow, and the Killidar of 
Davaraydroog promised to give it up, provided a part of tiie 
British detachment was sent to take possession ; but on approach¬ 
ing the fort they were hred upon, and as Pureshram Bhow had 
not the means of reducing it, burnt the Pettah in revenge, 
and proceeded to Sera. desirous of returning to tlio 

north-west, ho assigned want of forage as a reason for hastily 
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ithdrawing to Chittledroog, where he surprised and cut off three 
hundred of its garrison, who happened to be outside and neglected to 


seek timely protection in the fort. Pureshram Bhow long indulged 
hopes of obtaining possession of this stronghold by seducing 
the garrison ; but all his attempts proved abortive ; he however 
took several fortified places in its vicinity. 

With regard to the operations of the other troops at a distance 
from the grand army, Bulwimt Soob Rao, the officer sent by Hurry 
Punt to besiege Mudgeery, did not succeed in gaining possession 
of it, but he left a detacliment m the Pettah and went on to 
Makleedroog, Bhusmag, and Ruttengerry, of all which he took 
possession.^ The army of Nizam Ally, with the two Madras 
battalions which continued to the northward, took Gandicottah 
on the Pemiar and laid siege to Gurrumcondah. 

The operations of Lord Cornwallis, after his retreat from Seringa- 
patam, until the season should admit of his renewing the siege, 
were chiefly in the Baramahal, the whole of which he reduced, 
except the strong hill-fort of Kistnagheery, which he intended 
to blockade; but previous to this arrangement one of Tippoo’s 
detachments, under Kummur-ud-deen, having surprised and cut 
off the party of Mahrattas left by Bulwimt Soob Rao at Mudgeery, 
the report of this circumstance was magnified into the total defeat 
and dispersion of Pureshram Bhow’s army, and induced Lord 
Cornwallis to proceed to Bangalore witliout forming the intended 
blockade. After hearing the true state of the case, he resolved 
on reducing the forts between Bangalore and Gurrumcondah, in 
the siege of which last the-Moghul troops were still occupied. 
The whole tract soon fell; end amongst other places of strength 
the hill-fort of Nundidroog, when a^ part of the battering train 
used in its reduction was sent off to assist the Moghuls at Gurrum- 
condah, whither also most of their horse repaired. 

By the beginning of December, Lord Cornwallis’s army had 
assembled at Bangalore and miglit have advanced to Seringa- 
patam, but the Bombay troops had a difficult march to perform 
before they could join; and Pureshram Bhow, though directed 
to be prepared to support their advance, remained on pretence of 
sickness near Chittledroog. The Moghuls loitered with the camp 
at Gurrumcondah ; and although Hiury Runt continued with 


^ Hurry Punt’s dispatches. 
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Cornwallis, the greater part of his troops were dispersed on 
furious i^retexts, but in reality to occupy the districts and to 
collect as much money as they could. As circumstances thus 
detained Lord Cornwallis from the main object of reducing the 
capital, he in the meantime laid siege to the forts in his route. 
Savendroog ^ and Ootradroog w’ere taken ; Ramgheery, Sheviii- 
gheery and Hooliordroog surrendered. 

The Moghul army, after months spent before GuiTumcondah in 
a series of operations still more feeble than those of the Mahrattas 
before Dharwar, were at length put in possession of the lower fort 
by the exertions of Captain Read, the officer who had succeeded 
to the command of the English detachment.^ The Moghuls having 
resigned all hope of reducing the upper fort, being anxious to join 
in the siege of Seringapatam, determined to mask it, and for that 
pui'pose a considerable body of troops was left under Hafiz 
Fmoed-u-deen Khan, a part of whom, under his personal com¬ 
mand, he kept in the lower fort, and a small body was encamped at 
a little distance on the south side, under the orders of Azim Khan, 
the son of the Nabob of Kurnoul, and a Frenchman who had 
assumed the name of Smith. Tliese arrangements being com¬ 
pleted, the main body moved on with the iutoiition of joining 
Lord Cornwallis, but they were speedily recalled in consequence of 
an imexpected attack on the blockading party, many of wdiom 
were killed, and Hafiz Furecd-u-deen, having been made prisoner, 
was basely murdered from motives of revenge ; he having been 
the envoy through wdioni'the offer of marriage on the part of 
Tippoo was sent, which was indignantly refused by Nizam Ally. 
Tlie Frenchman Smith was also taken and put to death. On 
the return of the main body of the Moghuls, Tippoo’s troops, w ho 
w^ere headed by his eldest son Futih Hyder, retired and left the 


1 rSavandrug (Savendroog) was the most famous of the hill-fortresses 
of Mysore, and commanded the communication between Bangalore 
and Seringapatam. Tipu rejoiced wlien he heard of Lord Coriiwallis’a 
resolve to take it, declaring that one-half of the English army would 
perish by sickness, the ^ the sword. On December 10, 

1791 the troops appeared before the fortress, and eleven days later 
carried it by assault. Lord Cornwallis, ‘ sitting in one of the batteries, 
was a witness of the courage of his troops.’ (Extract from a private 
letter of December 23, 1791, forwari ed by Sir Clmrles Malet, printed 
on pp. 633, 534, Forrest’s Selectwns.)] 

3 Bombay Records. Col. Wuks. 
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o-i^huls to strengthen their party in the lower fort.i This 
arrangement being again completed, the Moghul army moved on 
and joined Lord Cornwallis at Ootradroog on the 26th January, 
1792. 

We have noticed the delay of the Mahratta commanders in 
collecting their detachments, and in engaging actively with the 
Hnglish in the operations against the capital. The object o 
Hurry Punt was obviously plunder, but that of Pureshram Bhow 
extended to the long-meditated Mahratta scheme of obtai^ig 
possession of the district of Bednore. Pureishram Bhow conceived 
that the present opportum'ty, wliilst aided by a body of Britis i 
troops at his absolute disposal, was too favourable to be omit 
Though fully informed by Lord Cornwallis of the general plan 
of operations, in which ho was requested to co-opera , ® 

sooner saw the English army engaged m the fortresses 

already mentioned, on ita route towards Seringapatem than he 
directed liis march straight towards Bednore. Hooly Onore 
having been assaulted and taken by the British de- 
(Dec.21.)tachment, the Mahratta general continued his advance 
’ along the left bank of the Toong, intending to reduce 
the fort of Simoga. But at that place, besides the regular garrison, 
there was a force consisting of seven thousand infantry, eight 
hundred horse, and ten guns, imder the command of Reza Sahib, 
one of Tippoo’s relations, who, on the approach of the Mahrattas, 
either from not deeming his position advantageous or with a view 
to attack Pureshram Bhow when engaged in tlie siege, quitted 
his entrenchments close to the Malls of tl.e fort and took post 
in a tJiick jungle a few miles to the south-west of it. His position 
was imcommonly strong, liaving the river Toong on liis riglit. 
a steep hill covered with impenetrable underwood on his left, 
and hifl front protected and concealed, both by underwood and 
a deep ravine, full of tall and close bamboos, than which no trees 
form a stronger defence. One road only ran thiough this position, 
but it was more clear and open to the rear. Pui'eshram 
(Dec.29.)Rbow came in sight of the fort on the morning of the 
29th December; biit instead of attacking, made a 
considerable circuit to avoid it, and continued his route towards 
tho position occupied by Reza Sahib. Having arrived m its 

1 Letter from Lieut. Stewart, 1st assistant to tho Eosuloiit at 
Hyderabad!* 
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eighbourhood, the main army took up its ground of encampment; 
but Appa Sahib advanced towards the enemy with a body of 
cavalry. Pureshram Bhow requested of Captain Little to leave 
eight companies for the protection of the camp, and move on with 
the rest of the battalions to support his son, which he immediately 
did. The closeness of the country rendered the attack of cavalry 
impracticable; and Captain Little’s three battalions on this 
memorable occasion mustered about eight hundred bayonets ! 
Notwithstanding the comparative insignificance of his numbers, 
he did not hesitate in moving down on the enemy’s position : the 
irregular infantry of the Mahrattas following in his rear. Captain 
Little, for the purpose of ascertaining the manner in which the 
enemy was posted, and aware of the advantage of keeping his 
strength in reserve in such a situation, went forward with one 
battalion ; and as the fire opened, he directed two companies 
to advance on the enemy’s right and two other companies to 
attack their left, whilst the rest were engaged with the centre. 
Every attempt to penetrate into the jungle was warmly opposed, 
but the enemy’s right seemed the point most assailable, though 
defended with obstinacy. Two companies were sent to reinfox*co 
the two engaged on the right; but Lieutenants Doolan and 
Bethime, who led them, were wounded successively. The 
grenadier company under Lieutenant Moor ^ was sent to their 


1 Author of the interesting narrative of the operations of Captain 
Little’s detachment. [Lieutenant Moor w€ts born in 1771, and ap¬ 
pointed a cadet in the East India Company’s service in 1782, arriving 
in Madras in April 1783. He was promoted lieutenant in September 
1788, and three months later was adjutant and quartermaster of the 
9th Battalion N.I. He was of the storming-party in tlie assault of 
DhfXrwar on February 7, 1791, and on June 13 was shot in tho shoulder 
whilst heading an assault on a hill-fort near Bangalore. He rejoined 
his corps four months later, and was again wounded in tlie action 
described by Grant Duff. During sick-leave he wrote ‘ A narrative 
of the operations of Captain Little’s detachment, &c.’ (London, 1794, 
4to). In 1796 he re-embarked for Bombay with the brevet rank of 
captain and in July 1799 was appointed garrison-storekeeper at 
Bombay, a post which he held till his departure from India in February 
1805 Moor retired from the Company’s service in 1806, receiving a 
special pension in addition to his half-pay, and died on February 26, 
1848 In 1810 he published his well-known Hindu Pantheon. His 
other works were HMu Infanticide, an Accomu of the Measures Adopted 
for Supprcssino the Practice (London, 1811), and Oriental FrarjmerUs 
(1834). He was a member of the Koyal Society and of the Society of 
Antiquaries.] 
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support; that officer also fell disabled. Six companies of the 11th 
battalion were then brought forward, and Brigadier-Major Ross, 
who directed them, was killed. Tire Sepoys repeatedly pene¬ 
trated a short distance into the jungle ; but most of their Euro¬ 
pean officers being wounded, they could not keep their ground. 
The Mahratta infantry on every advance rushed forward tumul¬ 
tuously, but were driven back in disorderly ffight, which 
only added to the general slaughter and contributed to the 
confusion of the regular infantry ; but Captain Little, watchhig 
the opportunities when his men’s minds required support, wit i 
that admirable judgement and gallantry which have on so 
occasions distinguished the officers of British Sepo>-s, rallied, 
cheered, and reanimated them ; sent on parts of reserve, 

and continued the apparently rrnequal struggle with steady reso¬ 
lution. At last the whole reserve was ordered up ; the action 
continued with fresh spirit, and a small party got through the 
jungle into the enemy’s camp. Captain Little, who immediately 
perceived the importance of this advantage, skilfully prepared 
a strong body to support them. This reinforcement he headed 
in person, and arrived in time to secure the retreat of the snaall 
advanced party which had given way on their officer being 
woimded, and were completely overpowered and flying; rallying, 
however, at Captain Little’s word, and .seeing themselves seconded 
thev turned on their pursuers with fresh energy. The enemy 
began to waver. The whole detachment was ordered to press 
forward. Captain Thomson of the artillery and the few Ewo- 
pean officers that remained, imitating the example of tlie.r gallant 
J^emmander, led on with the greatest animation, drove the enemy 
from every point, and thu-s gained this we 1-fought battle. 1 e 
Mahrattas rushed forward with their usual avidity to share t o 
plunder, and were useful m the pursuit, which Captain l^dtie 
continuU in the most persevering manner untU he had taken 
every one of tlio guns and rendered his victory as dispmting anrt 
injurious to tho enemy us it was creditable and clioermg to us 

The whole comhict of Captain Little on tliis oectvsiou was most 
exemplary: it reminds us of the generalship of Lawr^ico or 
Tciive, and of itself entitles him to a very respectable rank m the 
u iLry annals of British India. Of the small mmiber o British 
t oops engagcl. sixty were kille.l and wounded, and the loss 
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CAPTAIN LITTLE 

have been much greater, but for the judicious conduct of 
their commander, who exposed them as little as possible until he 
knew where their strength could be exerted with effect, ihe 
Mahrattas, though they contributed but little to the success of 
the day, lost about fiv’o hundi*ed men. The fort of Simoga did 
not long hold out after the defeat of the covering army : 

17*^* it surrendered to Captain Little on the 2d of January,^ 
and it was to him a very humiliating circumstance that 
he was compelled to place the principal officers at the disposal 
erf Pmeshram Bhow, who, contrary to the terms of capitulation, 
detained them in the same manner as he had kept Budr-ul-Zeman 
Khan. 

ISome time was spent in making arrangements for the occupation 
of the country about Simoga ; but towards the middle of January, 
Purashram Bhow, to complete his design, advanced through 
the woods in the duection of Bednore, which lie reached on the 
28th, and was preparing to invest it when, for re^isons which 
will be hereafter explained, he suddenly retreated and, after 
returning to Simoga, took the straight route towards Seringa- 
patam.® Lord Cornwallis, accompanied by Hurry Punt and the 
son of Nizam All 3 ^^ Sikundur Jah, arrived with the combined 
army before Tippoo’s capital on the 5th February. On the 
following day, the well-concerted and brilliant attack made by 
the English on his camp within the bound hedge, put the allies 
in possession of the whole of the outworks, and immediate prepa¬ 
rations were made for comniencing the siege. General Aber- 
cromby's division joined on the 16th, and materially contributed 
to forward the operations, particularly by the gallant repulse of 
Tippoo’s attack on their advanced position on the 22d of February. 

Tippoo repeatedly endeavoured to open negotiations ; but his 
first overtures were for various reasons considered madmissible; 
at last in consequence of the more becoming form and tone 
of his' proposals, together with the mtercession of the allies, 


1 rn + 'n John Little’H reports to the Govoruor-Qouoral dosoribing 
[Cap a Qiiimoca (Simoga) and the preceding action, dated 
tlie capture i „nd December 31 , 1791 , will be found 

respectively Mectio,u {Maratha Snies), vol, i. A 

on pp. 634 / ° e,„ent in a letter from Lord Cornwallis to the 

Hiferonce to the achieve 

u"iis:appo- 

5 Moor, Wilks. Mahrntta MSf’- O"'* letters. 
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particularly of Hurry Punt, two wukeels, Gholam Ali and Ali Reza, 
were admitted to an audience on the 14th February, whilst in 
the meantime the attack and defence were going forward as if 
no peace had been meditated. The wukeels were met by throe 
agents, appointed by the allies respectively : Sir Jolin Kennaway, 
on the part of Lord Cornwallis ; Buchajee Rugonath, on that of 
Hurry Pimt; and Meer Abdool Kassim, now distinguished by 
his title of Meer Alum, on behalf of Sikundur Jah. After 
considerable discussion and many references by the wukeels to 
their master, Tippoo on the 23d February, the day after his 
imsuccessful attack on General Abercromby’s division, consentec 
to cede lialf the territory which ho possessed before the wai , 
to pay three crores and thirty thousand rupees, one half im¬ 
mediately and the rest by three equal instalments within a year ; 
to release all persons made prisoners from the time of Hyder Ally ; 
and to deliver two of his sons as hostages for the due performance 
of the conditions. An armistice had taken place for two days, 
the hostages had already arrived in the English camp, upwards 
of one crore of rupees of the money had been paid, and the defini¬ 
tive treaty on the point of being concluded, when Tippoo, who 
appears to have at fii-st overlooked the circumstance, finding that 
the principality of Koorg was included in the list of cessions, 
loudly remonstrated against yielding what he termed equivalent to 
the surrender of one of the gates of Soringapatam. Appearances 
indicated his determination to break the truce, but the iiromp 
measures adopted by Lord Cornwallis for renewing the siege 
and his declared resolution to give myione of the mlvantages 
already secured, induced Tippoo to reflect on the consequences, 

“wS of the former dependants 

of the Peishwa and Nizam Ally, or to that clause which secured 
a greater advantage to the party first in tlio field, the allies re¬ 
ceived an equal share of the districts ceded by Tippoo, amount¬ 
ing annually to about forty lacks of rupees to eaclu 

The share of the Mahrattas lay principally between the V un n i 


1 rThe intentions of Lord Cornwallis wore ‘>mbodiod P‘‘_ 

limiharv terms in language that lacked precision. The tmnis wue 
S sXently dofliuto on the subject of the c^-.on of 
point at issue houig the meaning of the woid 
preliminary artic t j 
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IK I Kistiia ; it also included the valley of bondoor near Bellary, 
which was still in possession of the Ohorepuray fani^ Tho 
portion allotted to Nizam Ally included Gootee and Kiirpa, 
with the districts between the Kistna ami Toongbuddra, of which 
Moodgul, Kaimikgecree and Kopaul may bo considered the 
western bomidary, with the exception of a small district about 
Aiiagooiidy, which Tippoo retainotL Diudigul, Barainahal,^ 
Koorg and IMalabar wore assigned to the English. 

We now return to explain the cause of Pureshram Bhow’s 
sudden retreat from Bednore, which was occasioned by his learning 
that Kiunmur-ud-deen had marched from Seringapatam with a 
strong force of mfantry, for the purpose of entrapping him in 
the woods, and although success would have more than excused 
his proceedings at the Poona court, his failure, sliould ho bo 
afterwards hemmed in, would have ruined both himself and his 
army ; for Nana Fmauwees, though he at first took httle notice 
of the Bhow’s intention, no sooner found that it was generally 
understood, than he ordered him to desist and proceed to Seringa^ 
patam*. Lord Coniwallis, after he laid siege to that fortress, 
had pressingly written to Pureshram Bhow, describing tho maimer 
in which he had invested it, and pomting out the essential service 
that might be rendered by his cavalry if posted on tho south face 
of the fortress ; but Pureshram Bhow tlisregaixlod the application 
until he received the information already mentioned. By 
the time, however, that he reached Seringapatam, the armistice 
was signed, and although Lord Cornwallis scarcely noticed Ilia 
faithless conduct, it has been a theme of just ccmisiuv ; nor can 
Nana Furmiwees be exempted from a share of blame, for when 
urged by Mr Malet to expedite the Bhow’s advance to the capital, 
he started difficulties as to tlie scarcity wliich his junction would 
occasion in tlie grand army, and would no doubt have been well 
ikased to effect a conquest which had been a favonrito object 
with hLs great master, the first Malidoo Rao. 

13 V the end of March, after the usual mfcorcliango of oivililies, tho 
commanders of the allied armies had put their troops in motion 

, 1- ,1 now in the northern portion of tho Mathwa Uiatrict, 

1 [l^nrhgnl s now 1 C„„rg 

while Baramolial stho^no^^ 

remained a piotoo o neceBsary. Tho clialrtols loit 

““ 

under tho treaty. (O.H.i.j PP* 


from him 





towards tlieir respective frontiers. Hnn-y Punt relui-nod by the 
eastern route to Poona, w^here he arrived on the 25th May; but 
PuTGshram Bhow remained with the heavy baggage and stores, 
wliich together with his own artillery and seventeen battering 
guns, presented by Lord CornwaUis to the Peishwa, greatly 
roturdud his progress. Pho devastation committed by his own 
troops on their advance rendered grain and forage extremely 
scarce, and the heat and drought of the season, together with 
the active annoyance which, notwithstanding the peace, he 
continued to experience from Tippoo’s Beruds and Pmdharees, 
combined to render Pureshram Bhow’s march from 8eringapatani 
to the Toongbuddi’a one of the most distressing the Mahrattas 
ever experienced. Captain Little’s detachment fortunately 
escaped the severe privations to wliich Puroslu’arn Bhow s 
was subjected, by having been directed to join General Aber- 
cromby’s army, ‘wliich marched to Malabar and embarked at 
Caimanore for Bombay.^ 

Mahratta and English Records Wdks, Moor, &c., &c. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


FBOM A.D. 1792 TO A.D. 1794. 


An inquiry into the reasons which induced Lord Cornwallis to 
refrain from the entire subjugation of Tippoo’s territory is foreign 
to the object of this work ; it is only necessary to observe that 
even Nana Furnuwees and Pureshram Bhow, the parties in the 
Mahratta state most inimical to Tippoo, were averse to the total 
overthrow of the Mysore state, and Mahadajee Sindia was de¬ 
cidedly hostile to that coiu^e of policy. The Mahrattas, who are 
not sensible of the elloct which may operate on British authorities 
from the influence of public opinion in England, attribute the 
moderation shown by the Govornor-Oonoi-al lo the representations 
of Hurry Punt Phiu-kay.* 

At the period when Lord Cornwallis was negotiating the alliance 
against Tipi) 00 , he instructed Major Palmer, the Resident with 
Sindia, to request both of Sindia and Holknr to use their in¬ 
fluence at Poona in effecting the desired connexion between the 
Pekhwa and the British Government. Sindia offered to unite 
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aliolilcl bocoino boiuitl to protect liia territory iix 


Hincloostan during his absonco. These proposals being considered 
inadniLssible, he refased to become a party to the treaty of Poonad 
We left Mahadajee Hindia in tlie early part of 1790, endeavour¬ 
ing to conciliate his coatljutors, intent on humbling the Ttajpoots, 
securing the dependency of Ismael Heg, and preventing the in¬ 
cursions of the Seiks. A temporary adjustment with Holkar 
and Ali Buliadur enabled him to prepare for opposing Ismael Bog, 


whose hostile intentions soon became unequivocal, and the 
Rajpoot Rajas of Jeypoor and Joudpoor were pouring succours 
into his camp. Sindia, before risking a battle, endeavoured 
with some success to connipt the regular troo^Ds with Ismael 
Beg, and at last ordered Gopaul Rao Bhow, Luckwa 
20^) Boigiie to attack his camp near Patun, 

' at a point which was left undefended by a body of troops 
whom Smdia liad secured in his interest; but, notwithstanding 
this advantage, Sindia’s officers being disappointed in the promised 
aid of Holkar, who stood aloof during the engagement, the utmost 
exertion was necessary to ensure success. Ismael Beg fought 
with liis usual bravery, and a body of his Patans thrice charged 
through the regular mfantry of tlie Mahrattas, cutting down the 
artillery-men at their guns. De Boigne displayed great personal 
energy on this occeision, and to his gallantry and the discipline 
of his battalions was justly attributed the great victory which 
ensued. Numbers fell on both sides,- but the army of Ismael Beg 


was comploU'ly routed, and that chiefUiLri fled with a small retinuG 
from tJie field of battle to tlxe gates of Jeypoor. All his guns were 
tal'cn, and ten battalions of infantry grounded their arms and 

BiirrendortKl.® 

A.D. 1791 .—The Rajpoots, however, still maintained the 


i l^ongiil Records. 

u One translation of a native newspaper in the Bengal Records 
says 11 or 12,000 of the Mahrattas were killed. 

I De Boigne wrote an account of the battle in the Caltyntta Oazrttr 
of July 22, 1790, in which he estimated Ismail Beg’s cavalry at 6,000 
sabres. Apparently Ismail Beg confined his assaults to the Marutha 
horse, having learnt by oxjierionco the diiliculty of breaking De Boigue’s 
squares. Seeing this, I;e Boigne brought up his men, numboring 
10,000. under the protection of liis own guns, and st ormed the KajpfJt 
camp. P® c^jliiiiatod his own losses at 120 killed and 472 wounderi .. 
( 1,0 oIlomy’^> iiitiiutry, bni„g ontrouched, did not suttW greatly ; but 
llioy lost ‘ » number of cavalry.’ (Koon*-'. Mujnal Empira, jj. 190.) j 
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war and a bocoud battle took placo at Maii ta, in tho Juudpoor 
torritory, where they allowed tliemselveR to be suiprisod 
by De }3oigne at dawn of clay on tho 12th September ; 
and although four luindred Khatore cavalry made 
desperate olforts to reanimate their friends, ami allow them to 
recover themsolvea, the general confusion was irretrievable.^ It 
w£is supposed that Sindia would have eoiuplotely subjugated tho 
llajpoote, but tho 02 )position and dissensions to which he was 
exposed from his colleagues, Holkar and Ali Buhadur, 
induced hhn to gi'ant them peace on their promising 
to pay a moderate tribute annually.^ 

The force of De Boigne was now gradually augmented to 18,000 
regular infantry, 6,000 irregulars, Nujeebs and Rohillas, 2,000 
irregular horse, and 600 Persian cavalry. This last body was 
mounted, clothed, armed, and disciplined by De Boigne, to whom 
all the horses of it belonged. Districts in the Dooab yielding 
twenty-two lacks of rupees of net revenue were assigned for the 
support of this force, and the fortress of Agra was given up as a 
depot of small arms and camion ; of the latter De Boigne had up¬ 
wards of two hundred serviceable pieces.^ Sindia affected to 
consider this foi«e as part of the Emperor's establisliment, and 
denominated them tho imperial army ; but such a tlunsy veil 
was not calculated to deceive the watchful eye of his ri\^als, and 
Holkar in particular saw the growth of this power with rancorous 
jealousy. He retired across the CJiumbul, and entertained in his 
service tho Chevalier Du<lrenoc,^ a Frenchman, wlio raised nml 

1 [De Boiime’s own description of the battle shows that ‘ his bat¬ 
talions were only enabled to resist the furious charge of the Bathed 
horse bv forming into hollow squaros-the formation to bo rendered 
so fai in after years at Quatro Braa and Mont «t. Jean After 
au hn-ttalions ‘ rosiimcd tlunr X)03ition8, and advancing 

^V+hfiir'own artillery, made a general attack on tho Rajput Ime. 
Iftoer n ufoXnoon tiio town woa takon by assav.U.’ (Koono, 

^ tiiree ^ j^^counts of the campaign from tho 

R%ab ^dTseo Tod. Personal Narrative, chs. xxviii, xxix. (popular 

letters and MS. Palmer's dispatches. Indian nows- 
paper and General D© Boigne. 

slrs'Air Sr.., ■■'tr .f ;",vf 

the French navy, and arrived ^ndia about 17 dJ. tlie 
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disciplmod four battaUons, the first troops of that description 
which the family of Holkar had ever used. 

Ali Buhadur, at the suggestion of Himinut Buhadur, imdertook 
tlie conquest of Bundelcund, in which province, after a long 
struggle, they succeeded in establishing themselves, but found 
infinite difficulty in reducing the country, and were perpetually 
involved in warfare and insurrection. 

Whilst Sindia was engaged in contentions with his colleagues, 
he frequently declared his intention of repairing to Poona for the 
purpose of obtaining their recall; but Nana’s policy in supporting 
Holkar was well known, and Sindia’s situation was deemed too 
insecure to admit of his venturing on an excursion so distant. 
Wlien he therefore moved towtu'ds Oojoui and actually com¬ 
menced his march for Poona, various were the conjectures which 
ensued. Some considered that, jealous of the increasing power of 
the British and then influence at Poona and Hyderabad, his 
views were directed to the establislunent of his own authority 
at Poona, for the purpose of preventing the ascendancy which 
it seemed probable they would obtain, e.specially if Tippoo’s 
dominions were conquered and partitioned. Others supposed 
that he had views on the territory of Nizam Ally, and some 
believed that his sole object Was to prevent the interference ^of 
Holkar in liis late acquisitions in Hindoostan. 

It is probable there was some foundation for all these surmises; 
certain it is that ho had in view the control of the Bramms, and 
the establishineut of his own authority at tlio Poishwu’s capital. 
After the battle of Patiin in .lime. 171»0, he obtained from the Em¬ 
peror for the thud time, patents constituting the Peishwa Wukeel- 
i-JVloo’tluq, but whicli was now to dosccml to him as a hereditary 
office in imalienable enam, on condition, however, of appouitiug 

forces of Begam SamrCi about 1782, and remained in her service until 
1791 when TukajT Holkar offered him a large salary to >ai8o and 
flinciplino four battalions of infantry. In 1798 tho interNontion of 
Amir Khun, tho Pindiin loader, saved liini from being assassinated by 
JaHvant Kao Hfilkar, by whom he was subsequently reinstated in 
his command. He and his troops submitted to Colonel \amioleur at 
Mathiu’a on Novoinbor :{(), 1803. Opinions differ os to Dudronec’a 
character. Some (vi<ie Keeiic) have described him as a gallant and 
courteous gentlomnn ; otliers describe him as oufoBimate m a mili- 
turv eomi'i'bxlcr aiul iiosHossed of very qucBtioruffilo ulutw of loyalty 
and fidelity. (Compton, European Mmary of lUndvmn, 

pp, 347-61 dJ 
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iiidia and his iDosterity liis perpetual deputies. In order tliere- 
fore to exliibit to liis countrymen his absolute power over the 
imjDerial house of Timour, for which the Mahrattas in the Deccan 
had long a habitual respect, and to gratify the feelings of all 
Hindoos, the Emperor invested Sindia with the right of selecting 
his heir from among his sons, and Lssued an edict forbidding the 
slaughter of bullodes and cows throughout the Moghul dominions. 

Sindia’s march to tho southward was very slow ; and he often 
appeared as if deliberating whether he might ventui’e so far from 
liis own territory. Ho gave out that he was proceeding to Poona 
by the Emperor’s orders, as bearer of the siuinuds and insignia of 
the office of Wukeel-i-Mootluq for the Peishwa. On his arrival at 
Bheer near the Godavery, charged with sucli commissions from 
the Emperor, he made some demands on Nizam Ally, tlie iiatiu-e 
of which is not ascertained ; but he endeavoured to induce him 
to make him a present of the fertile district of Bheer, and bestow 
Aurungabad on the Peishwa. On being refused, he pretended 
to be much liurt at his want of courtesy. 

Nana .Fiirnuwees long doubted whotlier Sindia w'ould actually 
come into the Deccan ; but on being assured that he was on his 
route from BurJmnpoor, he applied to Lord Cornv'allis, tlirough 
Hiu’iy Punt Phiukay, for tho x^erraanent services of C-aptain 
Little’s detachment, which, in the name of the Peisiiwa, ho offered 
to subsidize; but tlie Governor-General for various reasons de¬ 
clined assenting to the xiroxjosal. 

Sindia was very apprehonsivo of a coiuioxioii of that. Jiiiul ; 
and, to allay Nana’s well-founded jealousy of his regular infantry, 
he only brought with him a small party luider an Englishman 
of respectable character, named Jlossiiigd ami one complete 
battalion coiiunanded by Micliael Filoze, by bii’th a Neaxiolitnn, 


1 [Messing was not an Englishman, but a Dutchman, born in 1740 
in Utrecht. This is shown by tho inscription on liis tomb at Agra, 
which also records that ho clied Commandant of Agra in his sixty- 
third year, duly 21, 1803, just botoro Lake a successful siege of the 
plttco. He is described as ’ a good, benevolent, man, and a brave 
Holdior,’ Moroovor, his ticssing (aeo x)ago 280 mid foot¬ 
note in/ra) was not the ^ uativ’e mother.’ Jolui I tossing’s 

wife was formerly Mademoiselle Anno Derridou, sister of Major Louis 
Dorridon of iSindia’s service aud ot Madame Perron. She may i^M ha]>.s 
have heon of mixed desccid , bUt vs us noj, ^ native ol India. 

(Compton, European Military ^^arientnrers of HirMa^tan^ i>P- 3h4-o: 
and article in Caicuua Ewcir, f9l2.)] 
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^low, illiterate man of worthless character, but of considerable 
address and cimning. Sindia arrived at Poona on the llth June, 
and pitched his camp near the Sungum, or junction of the Moota 
and Moola rivers, the place assigned by the Peishwa for the 
residence of the British envoy and his suite ; and hence tho Sim- 
gum and the Residency, a spot for many reasons interesting 
and weU luiown to most of our comitrymen who have visited 
that quarter, became synonymous^ 

Nana Furnuwees did everything in his power to prevent tho 
Peishwa’s acceptance of the titles and insignia brought from tho 
Emperor; he represented the impropriety of adopting some of 
tho titles, especially that of Maharaj Adeeraj (the greatest of great 
Rajas) which was inconsistent with the constitution of the exist¬ 
ing government of the Mahratta emphe. But Sindia persisted ; 
and permission for tho Peishwa’s acceptance of aU the honoiu-s 
was formally obtained from the Raja of Satara. Nine days after 
his arrival, Nana Furnuwees visited Sindia, who received liim in 
tho most cordial manner, refused to sit on liis musnud in the 
minister’s pr&sence, and treated him with the greatest respect. 
On the ensuing day Sindia paid his respects to the Peishwa, 
cai’rying with him numberless rare productions and curiosities 
of Hiridoostan for tho young Prince. The following morning 
was appointed for the grand ceremony of investing the Peishwa 
with the title and dignity of Wukeel-i-Mootluq, and Sindia spared 
no pains to render it as imposing as possible. A grand suite 
of tents was pitched at a distance from his own camp. The 
Peisliwa proceeded towards tliem with the most iminpous form. 
At tho further end of these splendid apartments, a throne, meant 




i ritVir many years tho Bpot wlioro tho RoHidonoy stood lias 

V ^ hv the official residence of the District and Sessions 

been oc^ p^oona, who is also Agent for the Sarddrs of the Deccan. The 
Tumlw of tho old Residency included the site of the pre.sent Science 
College and the English bui’ial-ground close to the present vSaugain 
Lodge. The Resident’s quarters contained five houses, besi(h« outer 
hnildings lor tho guard and oscort-parties. Tlio entire block was 
destroyed ou Noveinhor 5, 1817, immediately after tlu' dejjiuturo of 
Mountstuarb Elphinstono to join the .British forces arrayed for the 
l.nttlo of Kirkee. Reporting the event to Sir Evan Nepean, Governor 
of Bombay, Mount.stuart Klphinstone wrote, ‘1 oKcnse 

this scrawl, but all my writing implements, with cveryHong 1 have 
the clothes on my hack, form part of the lihr/.e of w ResiHem y. 
3 is now Binokmg in sigip, - (JoiehrouUo. />//<■ "/ 'V. 

(1884), vol. i. P 
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represent that ofthe Emperor of the Moghuls, was erected, on 
which was displayed the imperial firmans, the khillut, or dresses 
of investiture, and all the principal insigma. The Peishwa bn 
apjDFoaching the throne made his obeisance thrice, placed 101 gold 
mohurs upon it as a nuzur or offering, and took his seat on its 
left. Sindia’s Persian secretary then read the imperial firmans, 
and amongst others the edict which prevented the slaughter of 
bullocks and cows. The Peishwa then received the khillut, 
consisting of nine articles of dress,* five superb ornaments of 
jewels and feathers, a sword and shield, a pencase, a seal and 
inkstand, and two royal morchuls, or fans of peacoclts’ tails, 
accompanied by a nalkee,^ a palkee,^ a horse and an elephant; 
besides six elephants bearing the imperial standai’d, two crescents, 
two stars, and the Orders of the Fish and of the Sim.® The Peishw'a 
retired to an adjoining tent and returned clothed in the impoi’iaJ 

^ A nalkee is a sort of sedan chair without a top, having four poles, 
two behind and two before, never used but by the Emperor or persons 
of the very highest rank. 

2 A palkee is totally difierent from the more useful and convenient, 
though less splendid conveyance, commonly used by Europeans, and 
termed by them palanquin. The natives, who call them mcynas, also 
use the same conveyance, but the palkee is a sort of short bedstead, over 
which a pole very nwich curved in the middle is fastened, and above 
all, a scarlet cloth stretched on bamboos os an awning, and sometimes 
very highly ornamented, is placed. When used by ladies there are 
screens affixed to the upper cloth. 

^ [Sleoinan deflcribes the nalkl as ‘ one of tho throo grout insignia 
%vliich the Mogul Emperors of Delhi conferred upon independent 
princes of the first class, and could never be used by any persons upon 
whomj or upon whose ancestors, they Imtl not boon conferred.’ Tlio 
other two were the order of the Fisli and the fan of peacock's feathers. 
The Order of the'Fish (mahl maratlb) is said to have been instituted by 
Kh.mn-. T'arvr/.. King of Porsift (a n. 591-628), nnrl thence passed to 
the Nawabs of Oudh and the MugliM tmperora of Delhi. 

The Order of the Sun was Ukewiso borrowed from Persia; the Mugliul 
Emperors assuming the right to confer it upon tlio great ruling princes 
of Jtidia, irrespective of creed. According to Malcolm, tho Uguro of 
the Sun in Leo was adopted centuries ago as the arms of Persia, and 
conHcipioutly became the insignia of an order of knighthood. Dr. 
V. A Smith suggests that the sjunbol may have boon borrowed by 
Hulilku the Tartar (a.d. 1258), “ victory over a SoU 

iukian prince of Iconimn, who used the emblem on his coins, and 
adds that the symbol of i'bl _ ■ P^rliaps adoptud first by 

Ghias-ud-din Kui Kliusm bin Kaikobad (A.n. 1236-44), the emblem 
having rofr.ronco cither to his own Horoscope or to that of his queen. 
(Hlecimtii. Kumbhi) and RecoU(<d>”^'‘'’ ‘’o- ' . A. 8iui(h (1U16), pp. 135, 

137-8.);i 
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.illutj when he resumed his seat; and Sindia, followed by Nana 
Fumuwees and such of the Peishwa’s officers as were present, 
offered nuzurs of congratulation. When the Poi.shwa arose to 
return to his palace he was follow’ed by Sindia and Hurry Punt 
carrying the morchuls and fanning him. He entered Poona 
seated in the nalkce ; the concourse of people assembled to 
witness the procession was exceedingly great; the pomp and 
grandeur displayed was beyond anything that the inhabitants 
of Poona had ever seen, whilst the clang of thousands of musical 
instruments, the shouts of the populace, volleys of musketry, 
and salvos of cannon, seemed to give all the effect that the pro¬ 
jector of this state ceremony could possibly desire. 

The investiture of Sindia by the Peishwa, as deputy to the 
Wiikeel-i-Mootluq, immediately followed on their arrival at tho 
Peishwa’s palace ; but on this occasion, and on several others, 
the pretended humility of Sindia gave disgust when he insisted 
on being considered as the hereditary servant' of the Peishwa, 
entitled only to carry his slippers, and adth-essod by no higher 
title than that of PateV. Though this affectation was meant to 
be in conformity with Mahratta taste, it failed in its effect. No 
Bramin of education was pleased or deceived by such coarse 
self-disparagement, and the old Mahrattas, though Mahadajee 
Sindia had purchased ►some hereditary privileges in the Decca.n, 
would much more readily have acknowledged his new imperial 
titles ^ than have assigned to him tho appellation of Patch, a 
distinction which they considered due only to the legitimate 
Sindia, Puti'Il of Knnncirkheir. Tho Manknroes, and those 
cavaliers who considered themselves"the old officers of the Rajas 
of Satara, though some among them could scarcely tenn the horse 


liG j'odo Ijis own, refused to enter tho imporiai tents with tho 
Peishwa, nor would they present nuzurs to him as Wukeel-i- 
Moothiq. Nuzui's were presented to Sindia bj^ his officers on 
returning to liis own camp, but the feeling among his countrymen, 
which was too strong to escape his notice, proved to him the 
necessity of much caution in the prosecution of his designs. 

A principal object was to gain the confidence of the young 
Peishwa, to which the raritios ho had brought from Hindoostan. 
and the splendid spectacle with which ho had been gratified, pa\'cd 

I These wore Raja, Mahamj, I\Tahdoo Rao Sindia, Mudar Ool Muharu, 
Ali .Tah Buhadiir. 





MAHADAJEE SINDIA 

the way. The frank, luireservod niannors of Sindia, who talked to 
the young prince of himting and hawking, and carried him out on 
frequent excursions to soo those field sports, were things so very 
different, and so much more agi'ceable than the sedate and grave 
observance of decorum habitual to Nana Furniiwees, that Sindia 
soon became his constant companion. Parties to the coimtry 
in the neighbourhood of Poona constantly took place, to which 
the yoimg prince was invited, and Nana thought it advisable 
to give his assent, altliough he clearly saw the design of bindia, 
and w^atched his proceedings so \dgilantly that it was dilTicult 
for him to find opportunities of conversing with Mahdoo Rao 
unobserved. When they did occur, Sindia never failed to com¬ 
ment on the manner in which he was treated, and to a.ssure him 
that he had both the power and the inclination to render him 
independent of such tutelage. But although Mahdoo Rao 
readily entered into every scheme of pleasme suggested by Sindia, 
his natural good disposition and judgement rendered it by no means 
easy to shake his confidence in Nana Fm*nuweos ; and at first 
ho combated Sindia’s arguments with warmth ; but the customary 
restraints before unfelt began to be irksome, and Sindia’s society 


proportionally more desirable. 

Sindia’s public affaim at tho Durbar &oernod principall>' to 
refer to Hindoostan ; he represented the large sums he had spent 
in extending the empire, and procuring such lionours and dignity 
for the Poishwa ; he petitioned for the payment of his e.xponses, 
the c^ntiro management of affaiiy in Mindoostan, and finally for 
tho I’ocall of Holkar and Ali Buhadur. lii leply to these, tho 
minister always demanded in the first instance an accomit of 
the revenue of those districts wliich he had subdued so easily, 
and bad enjoyed so long. Many discussions on these siibject.s took 
place, and many circumstances occurred, tending to strengthen 
the mutual jealousy of Sindia and Nana ; but they for some 
time maintained every form of civility and respect, whilst their 
respective parties in Hindoostan, though engaged in service to¬ 
gether in the Rajpoot country, w^ere almost in a state of open 
rupture. 

Tlio rodtless oi his enmity to Sindia, 

rendered him a tit iiiatriimen^' <liaturt)ing the trantniillily of 
Hindoostan ; to whicti, after Smdia’s departure, he was seeielly 
prompted by tho intrigues of lookajoe Holkar: but. after 
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_unsuppordsd by liie piince ; und family, luiiionting in 

tears the probable effects of the evil counsels by wliicJi he liad 
boon misled, ho tendered his resignation and declared his resolu¬ 
tion to proceed to Benares. Mahdoo Kao wa.s greatly affected. 
Tn a tran.sport of grief he begged his forgiveness, entreated his 
stay, und x>romised to bo for over guarded in his conduct. But 

notwithstanding this re-establishment of influenced Sindia by 
liis great power would probably have ultimately jirevailed over 
his rival, although the unqualified support of Hurry Pimt to all 
the measures of the minister, the friendship of the powerful 
Bramin families of Rastia and Putwurdhun, together with that 
of the old Mankureos, some of them great •laglieerdar.s. formed a 
Strong opposition to the views of Maliadajeo Kindia. tint in the 
miiint of his arnbilious schomca ho was suddenly seized with a 
violent fever whicli in a few days termiria) od his (existence. . Ho 
broatliod bis last at Wunowlee,® in the environs of Poona, on the 
12tli Fobrunry, 1704. 


> fKeone refers to an uncorroborated rumour, recorded in the 
Tarlkh i-Mnaatiri, that the I'eshwa about this date sent ussassius 
to waylay Mahadaji Sindia at a little distance from the city, and that 
Sindia, while defending himself with success, was severely ’wounded 
The story lacks foundation. (Kerne, Mughul Empire, p 21011 

2 [Wanowri (Wunowlee), the Anglo-Indian form of Vanavdi, is now 
a portion of the Poona military cantonment. The Wanowri cavalry 
lines lie to the south-east of the open central belt of the cantonment 
(B O., xviu in. 350 400 ) See diary of meeting of Bombay Council 
held on February 15, 1794 (Forrest’s Selections (Maratha Series\ i 
637) for record of Mahadaji Sindia’e death.) . *• 







CHArTER XXXVI. 

A.T5. 1794. 

A.D. 1794. -Tue death of Mahadnjee Sindia waa an event 

of great political iinportancc, bath as it alTaciail tlie .Malimttfi 

empire and the other states of India. His views and his char¬ 
acter are perhaps .sufficiently elucidated in the history of illO 
thirt 3 '-five 3 ’ears antecedent to the period at which we have 
arrived ; bnti that we may liold in mind the state of the difter- 
ent Mahratta po\voi*s and explain the proceedings of tlie pett^" 
princes on the coast of Mahm'ashtro, formerl.v of so much impor¬ 
tance when our efttahlishments in India wore In their iniancy, 
we shall devote this chapter to a brief recapitulation of biudia 8 
polic\% a siinirnar^' of his character, a review of fho aflaii*s of some 
of the other chieftains, and an explanation of minor transactions 
between the English and the petty princes to whom allusion is 
made. We shall then be free to enter on the causes which led to 
a war between tlft Mahrattas and the Moghuls in tlie Deccan. 

The designs of Sindia, as we have already observed, were early 
directed to independence, but he was at the same time dasiroiis 
of preserving a coalition, such as would unite the chieftains 
of the empire again.st all foreign enemies. He was inimioal to 
the overgrown ascentlancy of the Ilramins. In his progress 
he assisted the one Bramin against the other, and then 

attempted to overawe and control him w hom ho lind reused. His 
absence from Poona, his eampaign against Coddard in Giizerat, 
the necessity of his returning to his own Jagheer in Malwa, his 
defeat by Camac, and the successful re.snlt of the campaign 
directed by the Bramins against Goddard, gave an afiparaiit 
superiority to his rivals, which seemed to foretell the fall of his 
fortunes. But the treaty of SaHiyP. the recognition of his in¬ 
dependence by the British Government, and the commanding 
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“assembling a considerable force, his career was stopped sooner 
*than was anticipated. 

The widow of Nujeef Khan refused to surrender the fort of 
Caiioond^ to Sindia’s officers. A force marched against her under 
M. Perron, the officer second in command to De Boigiie. Ismael 
Beg advanced to her assistance, gave Perron battle outside the 
walls, and being defeated entered the fort. He there assisted 
in the defence, which was well maintained, until the widow, having 
been killed by a stone shell, the garrison became dispirited by 
the accident, and began to tliink of betraying Ismael Beg to 
ensure themselves favourable terms. This treachery, however, 
the latter prevented by giving himself up to M. Perron, who pro¬ 
mised, on the faith of liis commanding officer, De Boigne, that he 
should not be put to death. The terms were observed, but ho 
was ever after confined in the fort of Agra, where he died in 1799. 

Subsequent to the surrender of Canoond, which happened before 
Sindia reached Poona, Holkar’s and Sindia’s armies were levying 
tribute together in the Rajpoot territory; they had also taken 
two forts, when, quarrelling about the spoils, their jealousy burst 
forth into open hostilities, which brought on the battle of Luk- 
hairee,^ near Ajimere, onwliich occasionGopaul Rao Bhow, Luckwa 
Dada, and De Boigne, with twenty thousand horse and nine thou¬ 
sand regular infantry, defeated Holkar’s army, consisting of tliirty 
thoiLsand horse and the four battalions of Dudrenec. The attack 
was planned by De Boigne, and the conflict the most obstinate 
over witnessed by that officer. By tlio explosion, of tw'clve 
tumbrils of ammunition his brigades were thrown into gi*eat 
confusion, but, being posted in a wood, Holkar’s cavalry could not 
iako advantagn of the disaster. Dudronec’s battalions fought 
until they were nearly amiihilated. Their guns, thirty-eight in 
number, were all taken ; the shattered remains of the corps 
retreated j>recipitatoly into Malwa, where Holkar, in inqjotent 
rage, sacked Oojein, the capital of his rival. 

VViioii accounts of these proceedings reached Poona, the 


1 [Kanund (Canoond) lies to the south of DeUu and Hansi, roughly 
equidistant fruin both cities. Tlie proper name of the place is Kanund 
Mohnndargarh {LCl xiv. 3(;9). xho fort was a stronghold of onrth, 
faced with stone, on the borders of the Bikanir dt^Mori. Majf Khfm’s 
widow was a sisterKiidir, the Kohilla.i^ 
a [The battle of bakhorl (Lukhairee) wtvs fought m heptcin})er 1 /02. 
f.iiklicri is in Kutah Statf. | 
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^Jensible cordiality of Sindia and the court was for a time 
obstructed, and precautions were adopted by both parties, as if 
apprehensive of personal violence. Nana Furnuwees called 
in the aid of Pureshrani Bhow, who arrived with two 


A.D. 


1793 . 


thousand hoi-se. This imprudent reinforcement fur¬ 


nished Sindia with a pi-etext for greatly increasing the 
parties of Messing and Filoze who accompanied him, and for 
bringing down one of his infantry brigades, the command of which 
was conaded by De Boigire to M. Perron. But as neither party 
was desirous of attaining its end by prosecuting the war, 
positive instructions were dispatched to their respective officers 
to refrain from hostilities, and to await the pacffic settlement 
of their disputes by orders from the Peishwa. 

The result rendered Sindia all powerful m Hindoostan, but he 
was conscious of his unpopularity in the Deccan and strove to 
overcome it. With this view he had, on his arrival at Poona, 
espoused the cause of Govind Rao Gaekwar in a nranner w hich 
will bo hereafter explained, and upon one occasion when Nana 
Furnuwees, during the minority of the Pimt Suchew, assumed 
charge of his lands, Sindia, who knew that the proceeding met with 
general disajjprobation, interpose<l, conveyed the Suchew to 
Poona in opposition to the ordei's of the minister, re-established 
him in his possessions, and dismissed Bajee Rao Aloreislnvur, 
the agent whom Nana had placicd in charge of the Suchow’s 
territory. This daring interference gave ri.so to a quarrel which 
was with difficulty appeased by the inedialion of Hurry Punt 
Phurkav ; but fresh disputes arose in consequence of Sindia’a more 
undisguiski attempts to induce the Peishwa to seek his protection. 
On one occasion in particular a conversation took place in a boat 
at Lohgaora, which being overheard and repeated caused an 
immediate alarm in the mind of Nana, and he took the hrst 
opportunity of coming to an explanation with the Peishwa. He 
addresseii himself both to his judgement and feelings, enumerated 
the services ho had performed for him and tor the state, described 
the views of aggrandizement entertamed by Sindia, pointed out 
his foreign troops, his ilopartiire from ancient usage, and his 
want of connexion with the Mahratta people, over whom and 
the Bramin sovereignty he w'ls bent on establishing an at..solulo 
power. With these observations he contrasted his own situation, 
his inability to preserve order or to resist the oncroaciiments of 
n—Q 
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Bye, the widow of IMahadajoo, opposed Doulut Rao’s succession, 
her objections were overruled, as even Nana burnuwees acceded 
to it. Tookajee Holkar was one of the first to acknowledge 
Doulut Rao. All the dependants of Sindia’s family and the other 
Mahratta authorities sent their congratulations , so that this 
youth, who had scarcely attained Ins fiftoenth year,^^ became undis¬ 
puted heir to the extensive realms of Mahadajee bindia. 

Tlie great success of Sindia’s regidar infantry, rendered eflicient 
by tlie talents and energy of De Roiguo, led most of the Mahratta 
states to introduce regular battalions as a part of their armies. 
Many IMahrattas, liowever, were of opinion that this depaituio 
from usage would prove their ruin ; infantry and guns, as they 
had once too bitterly experienced, compelled them to fight when 
flight was more judicious, and some of them predicted that, if 
tliey ever attem[)tcd to combat Europeans with their own weapons, 
they would one day experience a defeat still more fatal than that 
of Pannipiit.2 Tookajee Holkar long resisted the introduction 
of regular infantry, but ho saw that Sindia could have made no 
progress in reducing the strong forts in Rajpootana without such 
akl ; and althougli he might liave been con\'inced that it would 
have been rnueli better for his army to have wanted the four 
battalions of Dudrenec at Lukhairee, he was so well satisfied with 
their conduct, that he immediately afterwards ordered Duilrenec 
to raise a like nuntber. 

Rughoojee lUionslay, the Rnja of Nagpoor, did not, in this 
I'l'spect. follow tlie c'camplo of the geni'iality of the Mahratta 
chieftains. His futluT Mooitajeo died in 1788, and besides 
Ruglioojoe. tl.o cMest, lio left two other sons, Klumdoojee and 





THE GAEKWAR 

"^nkajeo or Munnya Bappoo. Khundoojee had charge of the 
northern, and Venkajee of the southern districts, but Rngnoojee, 
as heir of his uncle tTanojee, was Sena*t)ahib Soobeh of the ^lahratta 
empire, although until his father s death lie was not considered 
as ruler of Herar. At the time when tlie confederacy was formed 
against Tippoo, Rughoojee, in consequence of a peremptory sum¬ 
mons from the Peishwa, was const raiiiod to repair to Poona, 
where he objected to being ordered upon an expedition where 


the Peishwa was not to command in person, and offered many 
other ineffectual excuses, until he at length ])rivately explained 
to Nana Furnuwees his grounds for apprehending that his 
brother Khundoojee wouM usurp the sovereignty in his absence, 
upon which his presence was dispensed with, on promising to 
contribute ten lacks of rupees to assist in defraying the expenses 
of the war. 8oon after his return to Nagpoor, hi.s brother Khun¬ 
doojee died, which relieved him from all apprelu;n.sion of rivalry, 
and lie soon after conferred on his brother Venkajee the districts 
of Chaiulah ami Chutt‘nsgurh in Jagheer. These were the only 
changes of importance amongst the eastern Maliratias up lo (lie 
period of Alahadajce Sindia’s death. In the wi‘st. .several events 
in regard to the Gaekwar, or Baroda state, letiuire a summary 


notice. 

Futih Sing Gaekwar, the regent at Baroda, died on the 21st 
December, 1780, in consequence of a fall from an upper story 
in his hou.sG. Hjis younger brother, Maiinajee Pao, who was then 
at Baroda, immediately assumed charge of the person an<l go\'orn- 
ment of IU3 brother Syajoo. Govind Kao. the elder brother 
next to Syajee, with who.se history the reader i.s already ac¬ 
quainted, wa.s then residing in obscurity at a village in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Poona, and presented a petition to thc^ minister, 
praying to be acknowledged by the PcLshwa as regent of the 
Gaekwar possessions. His riaim was juMt, lait IMiumaji'o liao. 
by paying a nnzur of rupees thirty-three lacks, thirteen thousand 
aiid oius and agreeing tu |>ay up arccars due ])y Futih Sing, 
amounting to upwards of tliirty-.six lack.s, wtus coiifirmed in his 
usurputioii. Mahadajee Siudia however, as already alluded to, 
espoused the cause of Govind liao, and procured a repeal of 
Mannajoo’s appointment ; upon which Mannajee applied to the 
Bomlwiy Goveinment, claiiuiug its protection on the terms of t\m 
treaty conehidod with Gertcval Goddard by Futih »Sing. As tho 
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Nation in which he was placed as the mediator and guarantee 
of a peace honourable to the Malnattas, raised him at once from 
decline to aggrandizement. In his first attempts to extend his 
power in Hindoostan, his contemporaries supposed him unequal 
to such a task, and that he must bo ruined by the consequences 
of his own ambition. When he sinmoimted his difiiculties, and 
not only rendered himself independent, but held in his hands a 
force which might control the Maliratta empire, he was very 
much alarmed lest Nana Furnuwees should call in the aid of a 
subsidiary, both as it interfered with his own views and sacrificed 
so much to the English. The power of that nation, at a time 
when they were supposed to be weak and their resomces ex¬ 
hausted, had appeared in the late war greater than at any former 
period, and had attained a heiglit which, in Sindia s opinion, 
tlircatened the subjugation of all India. He was declaredly 
averse to the entire conquest of Tippoo’s territory, as he conceived 
that measure dangerous to the Mahi’atta state ; but whilst the 
war continued, he does not seem to have seriously meditated 
liostilities against the English ; neither did he take any secondary 
steps to undermine the infiuence the latter had acquired with the 
Bramin ministers at the Poona court, becau.se the revolution 
he contemplated would confine or enlarge the intercourse as he 
might desire. 

But although nothing decidedly inimical appears on the imrt 
of Sindia towards the British Government, his power and ambition, 
his march to Poona, and, above all, the general opinion of the 
country, lod the English to suspect him ; and we accordingly 
find in their records various proofs of watchful jealousy. The 
Bombay Government, in consequence of a slight alteration in 
the Hlylt* r)f address from that which was used in the time of 
Governor Hmnby, attributed the change to studied disrespect, 
and an attempt to mediate between that Government and his 
relation, the Dessaye of Sawimtwaree, was deemed a vtjry im¬ 
proper interference ; but in the one case the style of address 
was discovered to bo the same as pennitted by the Governor- 
General, and in the other the proposed mediation w'as perfoctly 
justified. There appeared, however, soon after Sindia s aj rival 
in the Dcccan, in an ukhbar or native newspaper h’om Delhi, 
a paragraph which stated that the Emperor had written to the 
Poishua and Mahadajce Sindia, expre.^sing a hope that by the 
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tions of the Wiikeel-i-Mootluq and his deputy he shou 
3tain some tribute from Bengal. As such paragraphs arc fre- 
quentl}^ written for the purpose o^^ascertaining the effects of the 
reports which they promulgate, it was properly noticed by Lord 
Cornwallis, whose spirited remonstrance prevented its repetition. 

As to a summary of the character^of Mahadajee Sindia; though 
much of his success is attributable to a combination of circum¬ 
stances, he was a man of great political sagacity and of con¬ 
siderable genius : of deep artifice, of restless ambition, and of 
implacable revenge. ^Vith a high opinion of his personal address, 
ho generally failed wliere lie attempted to exercise it; and in 
ebullitions of anger, to which he was prone, he frequently exposed 
what he most wished to conceal. His countenance was expressive 
of good sense and good humoui'; but his complexion was dark, his 
person inclining to corpulency, and he limped from the effects 
of his wound at Panniput. His habits were simple, his manners 
kind and frank, but sometimes blustering and coai’so. He was 
beloved by his dependants, liberal to his troops in assignments 
of land or ordei'S on villages, but quite tlie reverse in payments 
from his trotisiiry or in personal donatives ; a characteristic 
not only of Mahadajee Sindia, but of Mahrattas generally. His 
disposition was not cruel, although his punishments were severe. 
He could not only write, but what is rare among the Malirattas, 
he was a good accountant and understood revenue affairs. His 
districts in Malwa were well managed, a circumstance, however, 
which must be ascribed to a judicious selection of agents ; for 
Sindia, like most Mahratta chieftains, was too much engaged in 
politics or war to bestow the time and attention necessary to 
a good civil government.^ He died without male issue. 

Tookajee Sindia, Mahadajee Sindia’s full brother, was slain 
in the fatal field of Panniput: but he left three sons, Kedarjee, 
Kowlajee, and Anund Rao, all of whom becan\o olYicors in their 
uncle's service. Kedarjee died without i.ssue ; Rowlajeo had two 
sons ; but Mahadajee Sindia had resolved to adopt Doulut Rao, 
the son of his youngest nephew Anunfl Rao. The ceremony of 
adoption had not actually taken place, but Mahadajee had 
repeatedly declared Doulut Rao his heir ; and although Luximee 

^ Mahratta MSS. and letters ; Bombay records. The living testi¬ 
mony of many respectable natives. A good portrait in rny possession. 
General Count Do Boigae ; Sir John Malcolm, ^c. 
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death, under the guardianship, in case 


of a 


minority, of his own frit^ncl Seedee Johnr, who was conimnn- 
dant of Jinjeera. Abdool Rahim died shortly after in 1784 ; 
but, without paying an 3 ’’ regard to the will of Seodeo Yakoot, 
he had );e(][iienthod the priiieii^ality to liis eldest son, Abdool 
Khureeni Khan, cojiimorily called Halloo Meah.^ 8eedoe Johur, 
however, defended his pretensions, fonmled on the v\ ill of Seedee 
Yakoot, and endeavoured to arrest Halloo Meah ; but lie, being 
a[)prise(l of the scheme, fled to Poona, carrying with him his 
3 ’’Ounger brother, whom Scedeo Johur wishe<l to set up. Jsana 
Furnuwees, in hopes that it was reserved for him to annex the 
unconqueiablo island to the iMahratta possessions, prepared to 
support the cause of Abdool Khiireem Khan ; Seedee Johur, 
however, called on the English for protection, ex[)ressed his readi¬ 
ness to comply with any reasonable arbitration satisfactoiy to 
the inliabitants, but declaring his determination to resist the 
Mahrattas and the obnoxious Halloo Meah, ‘ whilst the rock 
of Jinjeera remained and a man to stand by him.’ Nana Furnu- 
wees, at the request of the Bombay Government, agn^ed to 
suspend operations, until a reference could be made to Lord 
Cornwallis on the subject. It being at that time a great object of 
the Govenior-Generars policy to gain the friendship of the Poona 
coui’t, and it being gcuerully believed that Secnlec Johur was only 


striving to got the ycjungei* brother into his power as a cloak to 
meditated usurpation, Lord Cornwallis directed the Bombay 
Government not to sup])<»H him. He also intimated to the 
Peishwa that, if he would muki? an adequate provision for the 
sons of the late Abdotd Khure( rn Ixban in some olht'r jiart of the 
country, bo might then take pos.session of the Seedee’s territory. 
The Mahrattas, luAVOver, without making the provLsion stipu¬ 
lated, attempted clandestinely to po.sseas them.8elve.s of Jinjeera, 
which no sooner came to the knowledge of the Gov'ernor-Oc'iioral, 
than he suspended tlie permis.sion he had given. At length, 
when the treaty of allianc,e against Tippoo was concluded, the 
Peishwa having gianted to Halloo Meah and his brother a tract 
of land near Surat,- gnarantGed by the Fnglisb ai d yielding 


1 Mahratta MS. and letters. , . Cfnf^ u. n ^ c» 

2 I This land now constitutes the modern Sachin State in the Surat 
Agency, Hombny, the present Nawab being a direct dimcoudaiit ot 
bIiu Mia. Sachin ha.s an area of forty-one square miles, and a revenue 
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illy 75,000 rupees ; liaving also given them 40,000 rupees in 
TSaily monej’, the heirs to the .lin^eera principality relinquished 
their I'ight and title in favour of 'the Pcishwa. The agi-eement 
wassignetl on the 6th Juno. 1791 ;—hut Iho castle iniij fall whilst 
the cottage stands; the little island was never reduced, and 
the ))rincipality of Jinjeera has survived the empire of the 
Peishvva,s. 


Tlio most active, however, of all the corsairs on the coast, 
and the most destructive'to tlie English trade, were the pirates of 
Malwaii and 8awimtwaree. We ha\'o already cursorily alluded 
to the expedition sent against them in EOS. It was under the 
joint command of Major Gordon ^ and Captain John Watson ot 
the lk)ml)a>' Marine.'^ They speedily reduced the fort of Malwan,^ 
a much valued possession of the Kaja of Kolapoor, and took 
Yeswuntgurh or Rairee from the Dessayo of W aree. lo the 
former the Bombay Government gave the name of Fort Augustus, 
intending to have kept it, but the acquisition being unprofitable, 
they proposed to destio}' the works ; that alternative, however, 
was also abaiuIoiR,*d on account of the expense, and tht‘y at last 
determined to restore it to the Raja, on condition of his promising 


not to molest their shijiH or trade, to give security for his future 
good conduct, and to indemnify them for losses and expenses to 
the amount of Rs. ; the whole of w liicli, except Rs. 50,000, 

was received before Malwan was evacuated in Mu^-, 1776. This 
expedition took placo during the minority of ISivajoe, Raja of 
Kolapoor. Kern Sawimt, l)e.ssaye of W'aree, was then also a 
minor ; and a cojifusion, greater even than usual, prevailed 
amongst his tiii'hulent relations. To this confusion may bo 
ascribed the diflicultv which was experienced in eHecding a settlo- 
ment with the Dessaye of Waree. The Bombay Goxeriiment 


r fViflu 2 000,000 rupees a year. The villages composing 

ofahttleir^^Dret^ surrounded by British 

the btato aie tqnrtions of the Baroda State,] 

^®i''T^^am''nott'ure if this name be correct, it is written Gowan and 
I am not sui p in the records of the period. 

'°/Thrsamo''wl.o. ^ Commodore WataoD, was kiUed at the siego of 
'^“‘[So note on page 147, vol. 

hudrug, Malwan contains the Raj-kot fo.t, bu, t on rising ground 
and surrounded on three sides by *MuUvan wiw ceded U) 
the Britisli by the Raja of Kolhapm by the treaty of Karvir in 

1812] 
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-'treaty in quastion was superseded by that of Salbye, the English 
declined all interference on that ground ; but by the talent of 
Mannajeo’s agent, Goolab Race, and the supposed imbecility 
of Govind Rao, they were induced to recommend, through Mr. 
Mulct, that some friendly compromise should be adopted, as 
being for the benefit of the country and of all parties concerned. 
Nana Furniiwc©.s concurrecl ii^ this opinion, but Mahadajoo 
Sindia and the partisans of Govind Rao objected to any com¬ 
promise. The question, however, was at once set at rest by the 
death of Mannajee about 1st Augiist, 1793. Still, Govind Rao 
found it difhcult to obtain permission to quit the Peishwa’s 
capital. The ministers, without any regard to the exorbitant 
exactions already imposed on himself and his family, obliged 
Govind Rao to sign an agieement confirming the former stipula¬ 
tions, and ceding to the Peishwa the Gaekwar’s share of the 
districts south of the Taptee, formerly included in the cessions 
to the Company in 1780, together with his proportion of the 
customs of Surat; but, there being no service performed by the 
Peishwa towards the Gaekwar, beyond the mere confiimation 
of his lights as regent, the British Government objected to the 
cession, as a dismemberment of the Baroda territory contrary to 
the stipulations of the treaty of Salbye. The validity of this 
objection was immediately admitted by Nana Furnuwees, the 
insti-ument of cession was restored, and Govind Rao at last 
set out to assume his office, as undisputed regent at Baroda, on 
the 19th December, 1793. 

Affaim on the coast of Maharashtra demand notice, chiefly 
from the system of piracy which continued to prevail between 
Goa and Bombay. 

In 1766. pira(jy received a considerable check by the subjugation 
of Toolajoo Anglia, and had the Peishwa then united his en- 
dt?avour9 with those of the English, it might have been extermi¬ 
nated. But like predatory incui-sions on shore, it was profitable; 
and so far from being suppressed, it was encouraged by the 
Poona court. The Peishwa had two fleets, the one under Ins 
Sui’soobehdar at Bassein, the other commanded by Anund Rao 
Dhoohip ills admiral, who was stationed at Viziadroog. The 
Peishwa’s fleets did not molest vessels under English coloiu-s 
until the war ol 1/75. After that period, oven in times of peace, 
we find that occasional depredations were committed, and unless 
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dotectioii followed, which was ^ijiot always the case, the 
vessels were not restored: when the capture, however, was 
clearly ascertained, they were released, and the apology offered for 
their detention was that they had been mistaken for ships of 
some other nation.^ 

Mannajee Angria of Kolabah continued in obedience to the 
Peishvva’s authority until his death, which happened in 1759. 
His son Rughoojee professed equal submission, but only obeyed 
when it suited his convenience. His piracies on the trading ships 
of the English were conducted in the same manner as the ag¬ 
gressions of the Peishwa. In November, 1793, Rughoojee died, 
when, without reference to the Poona court, the sovereignty was 
assumed in the name of his infant son Mannajee under the guar¬ 
dianship of Jey Sing Anglia. By this usurpation, as it was termed, 
ill those who had not power to support their pretensions, Mannajee 
and Jey Sing incurred the enmity of the Poona minister, of which 
Sindia’s successor, Doulut Rao, at a subsequent period took ad¬ 
vantage, and raised a member of the family of Angria who was 
nearly allied to himself to the chiefship of that principality, a 
change which gave no umbrage to the English, because the 
reigning party, so far from courting their friendship, had most 
unjustifiably made prize of some of their ships.^ 

Tho Seodeos of Jinjeera plundered all nations, except the 
English, nor did they^always escape. Several revolutions had 
taken place in this small principality. In 1762, Seedee Yakoot, 
by the will of the regent Seedee Ibrahim, succoodod to the 
government in prejudice to Seedee Abdool Rahim, who was con¬ 
sidered the nearest heir. Abdool Rahim endeavoured to obtain 
possession by force, and was secretly reinforced by the Mahrattas. 
The English took pai‘t with the reigning chief, and ha\dng failed 
in an attempt to arbitrate the difference, they assisted to repel 
Abdool Rahim, who being defeated fled to Poona. St3edee 
Yakoot apprehending that the Peishwa might openly espouse 
Abdool Rahim’s cause offered a compromise, promising him 
Dhimda Rajepoor and the succession to Jinjeera at his death ; 
a proposal which was accepted, and Abdool Rahim succeeded 
accordingly. But Seedee Yakoot had made a will bequeathing 
the principality to the second son of Abdool Rahim at 

1 Bombay Records and Mahratta letters. 

Mahratta MSS. and letters. Bombay Records. 
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do not appear to have been aware that there was a distinction 
between the pirates of Waree and Malwan until 17C5, when, 
on the 7tli April of that year, they concluded a treaty of nineteen 
articles with the Dessaye, whom they distinguished by his ancient 
fainilj'^ name of 13honslay, or, as written in their records, the 
Bouncello.^ Of this treaty not one article was observed by the 
IMahrattas. ]\Ir. Mostyn was therefore deputed in 1766 to con¬ 
clude some settlement, and obtained an obligation for two lacks 
of rupees, with a promise on the part of the Dessaye to refrain 
from further aggressions, on condition that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment should restore Bairee. The money could only be raised 
bv a mortgage on the revenues of the district of Vingorla - for 
thirteen years, and to induce the mortgagee, Wittoojee Koomptee, 
to advance the stipulated siun, Mr. Mostyn, in addition to two 
hostages procured from Waree, was obliged to promise that a small 
factory should be established, and the English flag lioisted under 
the protection of a few Sepoys, to be left in the fort of Vingorla. 
This aiTangement being concluded, Rairee was restored in the 
end of 1766. A very short time, however, had elapsed, when the 
hostages made their escape, and the agents of Wittoojee Koomptee 
were driven from the stations where they were collecting the 
revenue. Much remonstrance and negotiation followed, but 
nothing specific was effected. At last, jvhen the thuteen years 
expired, the Sawunts, although they had prevented the mortgagee 
from recovering the revenue, demanded restitution of the district, 
which being refuse<l. they attackeil and took Vingorla on the 
4th Juno, 1780, with a considcniblo quantity of private and some 
public property belonging to the English. The piracies of the 
vSawuntH of Waroo wore henceforth renewed, and the nmrriago of 


1 [Fryer (1675) was one of the earliest writers to use this form of 
the name Bhoslf?. He refers to Sivajl as ‘ derived from nn uncieiit 
line of Rajahs, of the cast of the Bounceloes ’ (original ed., p. ni). 
Other foriys of the name given by early writers are Bhoslah {Khdfl 
Khan in Kllioty vii. 257), Bhosseiah {Seir Mutnqherin, iii. 204), and 
Bonzolo {Sonneraty i. 60). The Desai of Wadi in question vas Khem 
Savant the Great, who ruled from 1775 to 1803.] - • 

3 [Vengurla (Vingorla) is now included in th<^ Ratnagin District, 
and has a flourishing import and export trade. R> to the 

British by the Rani of Savantvadi in 1812. 
housos, erected on the mainland in 1869. and the Rock Lighthouse built 
in 1870 on an isolated rock nine miles north-west well 

known to inannoi'M. {jj; ^ 1909 , ii. 5 ff.)] 
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em Sawimt to Luximoo Bye,^ the niece of Mahadajee Sinclia, 
although a connexion more splendid tJt^an honourable, increased 
their arrogance, aspecially whilst the English were too much 
occupied to send a force against them. The Raja of Kolapoor, 
seeing the depredations of the Sawunts escape with impunity, 
returned to his former habits ; and thus piracy became as preva¬ 
lent as ever. Complaints on the subject were made by the 
English to Mahadajee Siiidia, wlio promised to oblige liis relations 
to restore theii* captures ; and the Raja of Rolapoor was also 
induced to promise a liquidation of all balances, and to abstain from 
further aggressions on the English. The conditions wore not 
enforced, and of coimse such temporizing measiu'es onh^ en¬ 
couraged a repetition of robbery and insult. In the end of the 
year 1789 the English had resolved to adopt more active measures, 
and had determined to crush those depredators ; but in their 
extreme anxiety at that time to avoid giving offence to the Poona 
court, a doubt suddenly arose as to the propriety of attacking 
the Raja of Kolapoor : for so ignorant were they at this late 
period of the existing relations in the Maluatta state, tliat they 
supposed him a dependant of the Peishwa. When the question 
was referred to Nana Furniiwees, he foresaw, os he conceived, 
an opportunity of drawing in the Kolapoor state to seek the 
Peishwa’s protection, and ultimately to yield obedience to the 
Poona government. Accordingly, by Nana’s address, the Raja 
was at first induced to accept the Peishwa’s mediation ; but 
aftenvards sirspectiag the design and hearing of the hostilities 
in which the English w^ere about to be engaged wdth Tippoo, 
ho suddenly revoked his consent, and piracy was never more 
frequent on the coast of Malabar than during the war with Mysore. 
It was an attempt to mediate between the Bombay Government 
and the Sawunts of W^aree, that led the former to accuse Sindia 
of the improper interference to which w(3 have alluded. However, 
some compromise through Sindia was agreed on witli respect 
to the Sawunts, and an armament was prepared agaiast the Kola¬ 
poor Raja in 1792. But the expedition never took place, as in 

1 Luximee Bye was the daughter of Tookajee Smclia. [Lakshiiubai 

(Luxirnee Bye) was the daughter of J avf^pa or Jayaji Sindia, wlio was 
murdered in 1759 at the instance of Bijay Sing of Jodhpur. (See 
vol. i. p. 614.) In consequence of tms marriage which took place m 
1763, the Mughal Emperor conferred the title of Raja Bahadur upon 
KLem Savant. (I.U. Bom., ii. 496.)] 
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^^^sequence of his offering indemnification to individuals, promis¬ 
ing to pay the balance due to the Company on or before Januaty, 
1795, granting permission to establish factories at Malwan and 
Kolapoor,* and tendering the humblest apologies for his mis¬ 
conduct, the numerous aggressions he had committed were once 
more overlooked, and a treaty was concluded with him on the 
terms he thus proposed. But no benefit resulted from it; on 
the contrary, in the ensuing year there were complaints not only 
against the Raja of Kolapoor, but against the Sawunts, Angria, 
and Dhoolup, for the capture or plimder of British ships ; and 
it is no slight stigma on the British Indian administration that 
this system of piracy was not finally suppressed imtil the year 
1812. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIT. 

FROM A.D. 1794 TO A.D. 1795. 

A.D. 1794. — The dotails in the last chapter, together with much 
of the preceding narrative, may tax the patience of the reader, 
but are for the most part absolutely necessary to elucidate our 
subject, and to afford a just view of the numerous authorities 
and interests which existed at this period among the Mahrattas. 
The empire founded by Sivajee now covered a vast space ; and 
had it been possible to combine its powers, to direct advan- 
tJigentisly the peculiar gonius of its j>eoplo, iiufl to render iJm various 
parts subservient to its general strength, the Mahrattas might 
still have extended their comtuests, ami a {)orsevering predatory 
warfare woitld pj'obably have ari'Odted the rapid rise of the 
British nation in India. But the causes which drove the Mah¬ 
rattas to predatory habits, and the circumstances which allured 
them to conquest, im longer existed, nor had t hey any chief whose 
authority was sufficient to unite tliem. They now lived under 
governments of their own, which were generally mild ; the execu¬ 
tive authorities, even if administered by persons tyrannically 
disposed, were not so powerful as to become arbitrarily oppressive, 
but they were at the same lime too feeble to call forth all the 
resources which smaller states, better organized, could have com- 
manded. The Mahi’attas were still a military people; some 
member of every peasant's, family, and sometimes the fourth 
or fifth of a wliole village had carried anus. Persons, once 
employed, were generally ready to return to the service when 
required, but pitched battles and regular warfare were unsuited 
to their genius^; the Mahratta cavalry when accustomed to depend 

1 [Tliis statement, however true it may have been of the Maratha 
troops of the eighteenth century, would not pass imohallengod nowa¬ 
days. It is the British officer of tho Aiiny who has wrought 

the change, and has taught the Maratha regiments of tbo Bombay 
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^ the Hyderabad state from being subverted ; such a conquest, 
however, even in subsequent success, Nana Fiu’uuwees never 
ventured to contemplate. When tlio treaty of guarantee was 
submitted to the court of Poona, Mahadajoe Sindia %vould have 
rejected it at once, but Nana, being anxious to keep well with the 
English as a check on Sindia, without giving a direct refusal, 
prolonged the discussion, although with no intention of assenting 
to what was proposed. 

(1793.)_Sir John Shore succeeded to the charge of the Govern¬ 
ment of British India, on the departure of the Marquis Cornwallis 
in August, 1793. Nizam Ally had supposed the latter so intent 
on effecting the treaty of general guarantee, that he concealed 
the deep interest he felt in the success of the negotiation of Poona, 
until he saw the prospect of its failui*e. He then used every 
argument, and held forth every inducement in his power, to obtain 
a separate treaty of guarantee for himself. Sir John Sliore, 
however, did not think it advisable to compel the Malirattas to 
accept the mediation of the British nation, and adliered to a 
system of neutrality, for a variety of reasons which it is un- 
nece^ary to enter upon. We need only remark that, whatever 
might have been the apparant advantage of the Governor-General’s 
interference, if it had enabled Nizam Ally to effect his evasive 
purposes, it must have been recorded as an injustice to the 
Mahrattas.^ 

Prom the period when the demands of the Malirattas were 
formally renewed, whilst negotiations for the treaty of guarantee 
wore in jirogress, Nizam Ally, probably without imagining tJiat 
actual hostilities would take place, had been increasing his military 
force, A body of regular- infantry which, during the war with 
Tippoo, had con.sistetl of two battalions under a reapootablo French 
officer named Raymond ,2 were increased to twenty-three battalions. 

1 [The Government of India was not definitely bound by the treaty 
to assist the Nizam with troops ; but ‘ the Nizam had been led to 
expect protection and had earned it by his cession of Guntur’ in 1788, 
I)r. V. A. Smith (0.//./,, p. 574) describes Sir John Shore as ‘paralysed 
by a slavish obedience to the words of the Act of Parliament of 1784 
and by unworthy fear of the Marathas.’] 

2 jFranvois de Raymond, whom Malleson calls Miduiol Joa»3lum 
Mario Raymond, was born in Gascony in 1765. In 1775 he was a 
sub'lioiitenant in the sorvioe of Haidar Ali of Mysore, in i/H.l ne 
was Given a commission in the French army, and acted as mde-<uvcamp 
to Bussv. Three years later he entered the Nizam’s service and raised 
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rmy was much augmented after Mahadajee Sindia’s deathT 
and he hoped, in consequence of that event, the Mahrattas might 
he easily satisfied, or successfully resisted, oven if ho should not 
be able to obtain the interposition of the English^ When the 
envoy, Govind Rao Kallay,^ renewed his master’s demands, he 
produced a detailed statement, showmg a balance in his favour 
of nearly two crores. and sixty lacks, or twenty-six millions of 
rupees. Warm discussions took place between the envoy and 
Musheer Ool Moolk, when at last the former was told, ill public 
durbar^ that Nana Furnuwees must himself attend at the court 
of Hyderabad, in order to afford an explanation of the diftei'ent 
items of their intricate claims. The envoy replied, ‘ Nana 
Furnuwees is much engaged, how can he come ? ’ ‘ How can 

he come ? ’ re-echoed Musheer Ool Moolk, ‘ I will soon show 
how he shall bo hrouyht to the presence.’ This menace was 

considered a sufficient declaration, and although negotiations 
continued till the last, both parties prepared to tlecido tht'ir 
differences by the sword. 

The war, whilst still at a distance, was extremely popular 
amongst the Moghuls ; the grand army under Nizam Ally s 
personal command was assembled at Boder, and the camp 
exhibited much bustle and animation. The most v’aiuiting 
threats were constantly heard from the ill-appointed, disorderl}" 
soldiery. Poona was to be pillaged and burned, the dancing 
girls already sang the triumphs of their army, and even the prime 
minister declared in a pulJlic assembly that ‘ the Moghuls 
should now be freed from Mahratta encroachment.^ ; that they 
should recover Beejapoor and Candeish, or they would never grant 
peace, until they had dispatcliod the Pei.^lnva to Benares, with 
a cloth about his loins and a pot of watel* in hLs hand, to mutter 
incantations on the banks of the Ganges. 

The minister at Poona was soon enabled to coUect a very great 

' a corns of 300, wliich w^s increased soon afterwords to 700 men. His 
clistinguiHhod service in the war furtlior 

increase of his force to 5,000. At the battle of Kharda he coniinanded 
a force of more than 10,000. Raymond was j5ranted a large jagir, 
drew a very high salary, and lived in princely style. He died in 
March 1798, at the ago of forty-Uireo. r or opimunjj us to hi.s character 
SCO quotations in Compton, A/t/dury Adventurers^ cSrc., pp. 382-0.1 

J Maliratta MSS. and English Records. 

^ Ho was still alive w'hen I left India in January, 1823. 

3 Porsitin and Maliratta MSS. 
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,^$‘egular infantrj' and cannon, lost their former surprising 
tivity and confidence on distant entei'prises ; even their courngo, 
which as a national vii-tue was never very conspicuous, had fallen 
below its ordinary level, and whilst some among thorn admired 
the wisdom of Mahadajee Sindia and extolled the advantages to 
bo attained by disciplined armies and artillery, others, as we have 
already mentioned, more justly predicted from the same cause 
the certain overtlu'ow of tho Hindoo power. 

The great object, however, of preserving the supremacy of the 
Peishwa and of giving to the Maliratta nation that common 
excitement to action, founded on the immediate gratification 
of self-interest, became, for a short period, a point of much less 
difliculty than might have been anticipated. This tendency to 
union proceeded from the existing claims on Nizam Ally ; in the 
settlement of which all the Maliratta chiefs were taught to expect 
a part; tho death of Sindia left the entire management to Nana 
Furnuwees, and the English adopted a neutral policy on the 
occasion. 

We have before noticed the nature of the claims on Nizam Ally. 
They were outstanding balances for a series of years, on account 
of Chouth and Surdeshmookliee. Discussions on the subject had 
been occasionally agitated by the Mahrattas for upwards of ten 
years ; but the alliance in which they had been associated against 
Tippoo bail enabled Nizam Ally to procrastinate, and prevented the 

Mahrattas from insisting on a settlement of their affairs. 
(1791.) In 1791 Govind Rao Kallay and Govind Rao Pingloy, 

the Peishwa’s envoys at thecomt of Hyderabad, formally 
requested that Nizam Ally would appoint commissioners for 
invastigating and adjusting the claims of their master. After 
considerable discussion Nizam Ally delivered to these envoys a 
set of tlomands, under thirty-four separate heads, chiefly regarding 
contributions unjustly exacted and <he revenues of different 
places improperly taken or withheld by the Mahrattas. He also 
domantlod reparation on account of damage sustained by tho 
inroads of Pindharees residing within the Peisliwa’s boundai-y. 
To all which, full and satisfactory replies, drawn ujj with remarkable 

clearness and ability b5'Nana Fumuwee.s', were promptly rotmned. 


Presidency to fight under modern conditions with the same courago 
and persistence as the nmrtial races of Upper India, bee lootnote 
on p. post.] 
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i^lMowed by a set of articles, twenty-eight in number, demanding 
the adjustment of the Malmitta claiius, some of which Nana proved 
to have existed since 1774. Nizam Ally was compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge some of these demands ; others he evaded : but he promised 
in general terms to appoint some persons to settle the wdiole, as 
soon as the war with Tippoo had terminated ; hoping by that 
time to obtain the interposition of the English.^ 

(1792.)—At the conclasion of the war. Lord Cornwallis did 
endeavour to effect a treatjf of guarantee, founded on that article 
of the alliance which regarded the assistance to be offered by the 
contracting parties, in case of an attack upon any one of them 
by Tippoo, believing that by such a treaty he should render a 
general benefit to all parties and secure the peace of India. But 
it was hardly to be supposed that any Indian statesman could 
appreciate such a design ; and accordingly each of the native 
courts interpreted the proposal as it appeared to affect their own 
interests. The Nizam saw in it a disposition to tissist him, aiul 
hoped to realize his meditated scheme of raising a barrier between 
himself and the Mahrattas, so that he might not only resist their 
future encroachments, but evade theii' present demands ; at all 
events he had no doubt of obtaining a settlement, sncli as TT>der 
liad effected with the Mahrattas, by paying a fixed tribute ; ami 
from which Tippoo, by the late treaty, was cntirc‘lv absedvod. 
The Malirattas on the other hand viewed the proposal as an 
arrogant assumption of authority on the part of the British 
Covermnent, and it excited their jealousy, both as affecting thoir 
political consequence find interrupting the settlement of their 
established dues. On the propriety of resisting this interposition 
both Mahadajee Sindia and Nana Fiirnuwees conciin-ed ; but 
they differed in thefi opinions with regard to the supposed designs 
of the English. Sindia conjocUued that they projected an 
alliance with^izam Ally for the purpose of obtaining the command 
of tho Nizam's resources and turning them against the iMahrattas ; 
in consequence of which, for a shoit time jirevious to his death, 
he carried on a friendly correspondence with Tipjioo iSultan. 
Nana Eurnuwees, although he did not perceive the bene\'(jleiit 
purpose by which Lord Cornwallis was actuated, took a more 
correct view of the subject, in supposing that the English, though 
desirous of becoming umpires, w'ould not risk a war unluas 
1 Mnhratta MS. and original papers. 
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ly. No events had taken place since Sindia’s death, except 
such as appeared favourable to Nana’s power, and the prospect 
of sharing in the expected advantages brouglit to his standard 
all the chiefs whose attendance was important. Doulut Rao 
Sindia and Tookajee Holkar were already at Poona, and the Raja 
of Berar had set out to join. Govind Rao Gaekwar sent a detach¬ 
ment of his troops ; the great southern Jaghoerdars, composing 
the Bramin families of Putwurdhun and Rastia, the Bramin 
Jagheerdars of Mallygaom and Vinchoor, the Pritee Needhee, 
the Punt Suchew, the Mahratta Manlvurees, Nirnbalkur, Ghatgayi 
Chowan, Duflay, Powar, Thorat, and Pahtunkur, with many 
others le.ss conspicuous, attended the summons.^ But this was the 
last time the chiefs of the Malwatta nation assembled iincler the 
authority of their Peishwa, 

(December.)— Nizam Ally was first in the field, and slowly 
advanced from I?edei’ along tlie banks of tlie Maniera 


A.D. . I , , ” — —-nanjera 

1795. Mahratta frontier. The Peishwa quitted 

Poona in January, and liis army inarched at the same 


(Rastia) family were descended from the hereditarv 
Kulkarnis of a village in Anjanvel, and first came into prominence 
through the marriage of Gopikabai Raste with the Peshwa Balail 
Bajirao. She wm. the mother of MadJm Hilo Peshwii and Narayan HSo 
I eshwa. J he Jagirdar of Malegaon (Mallygaom) was descended from 
a Rtgvedi^ Brahman, named Naro Sliankar Dani, who was appointed 
by the Peshwa Balap Bajirao to collect the revenues of Jhami, and 

“ ™'btary position with the title of Raja 
Kh^'h were oilginully situated in Bundelkhand, 

Klmnde.sh and Nasik, but the jiortion in Bundelkhand was transferred 
Government by the treaty of Bussein. Tlie Thorat 
fan lily was descended from one Yeshvantrao, the I'.itel of a villatre 
Ko ,:^::: .• ^-^cer m the aerviorol 

his uiX 81,1^11 Thorat bv^ "> transferred to 

whose family mansion stilfste'^nds^n* V^l The Thorat family, 

of the OHtatpft urHil tho u village, continueil in charge 

fPahUmk ^ a^‘®xation in* 1818. The Batankar 

of Piitun' who distinmiff^T*!^-®*^ from one Hanmanfnio, Jfeshmnkh 
Vvankoir’to tlio con'’ bimself under SivaJT and acoompaniod 

^v5B c, nferrid Tanjore. In 1092 Riija Ram, L,. of 

unJa. Satara Disliict'^upon represented by the P.itan 

■(,. r«,l,.™ya„ver„™«‘ Z ZZZ'yZi.ZT itrssy.f.s 
m Hanmantrno married Sakharam Ghatgo. and in 1798 their daughter 
Baijabai was married to Daulat Kfio Sindia.J 
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e, but by different routes, for the convenience of forage. There 
were upwards of one hundred and thirty tUpusand horse and foot in 
the Mahratta army, exclusive of ten thousand Pindharees. Of 
this force upwards of one Imlf were either paid from the Peishwa’s 
treasury, or were troops of Jagheerdars under his direct control. 
Doulut Rao Sindia’s force was more numerous and more efficient 
than that of any other chieftain, although the greater part of liis 
army remained in Hindoostan and Malwa. Jooba Bukhsheo 
commanded immediately under Doulut Rao, and had lately 
joined him with a reinforcement;—the whole consisted of twenty- 
five thousand men, of whom ten thousand were regular infantry 
imder De Boigne’s second in command. Monsieur Perron. Rug- 
hoojee Bhonslay mustered 15,000 hoi'se and foot; Tookajee 


Holkar had only ten thousand, but of these, two thousand were 
regulars under Dudrenec, and most of the Pindharees were 
followers of Holkar. Pureshrain Bhow had seven thousand 
men. 

Nana Furnuwees consulted the chief officers separately.' M© 
appointed Puresliram Bhow to act as commander-in-chief. "Ihe 
Pindharees and some other horse were ordered oji to plunder in 
the neighbourhood of the IVToghul camp and destroy their forage ; 
the heavy baggage, properly protected, remained one march in 
the rear, and the best of the horse with the regular infantry, sup¬ 
ported by upwards of one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, 
were sent forward to attack Nizam Ally, who with an army 
amounting in all to one himdred and ten thousand men advanced 
towards Kurdla- and descended the Mohroe Ghaut; a body of 
the Peishwa’s household troops under Baba Rao, son of the de¬ 
ceased Hurry Punt Phurkay, attacked the Moghuls when descend¬ 
ing the Ghaut and being driven off with some loss, Nizam Ally 


• 1 The memoranda in his own handwriting of theldifferent opinions 

wore found in the Poona Records. He seems to have adopted the plana 
of Jooba Bukhshee and Tookajee . 

3 [The proper name of this place is Kharda and is so spelt in a 
report from Malet, the Resident at Poona, to the Governor-General, 
dated March 12, 1795. Kharda, now a town m Jamkhed tdluka, 
Alimadnagar District, situated fifty-six rniles south-east of Ahmadnagnr, 
belonged originally to the Nimbalkar family, whose mansion hi the 
middle of the town is now in ruins. The fort to the south-east of the 
town was built by the Niinbiilkars in 1746, and is still in good 
repair. (t.G. Bom.y 1909, i. 412 ; xvii. 721 f.)] 
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^the same evening sat in durbar and received nuzurs of con¬ 
gratulation on his victory. On the ensuing day, when 
(March Moghuls were on their march from Kurdla to Pur- 
inda, the Mahrattas appeared on their right, and were 
soon perceived to be in great force. Nizam Ally halted his own 
elephant, sent off his baggage to the left, and directed Assud Alee 
lOian with the cavalry, supported by seventeen thousand regular 
infantry under Raymond, to attack the Malrratta army. Puresh- 
ram Bhow prepared to receive them ; he took his own station 
in the centre with the Peishwa’s and Holkar s troops ; Rughoojee 
Bhonslay commanded the right wing and Doulut Rao s army 
formed the loft. Puresliram Bhow' rode forward to reconnoitre, 
supported by Baba Rao Phurkay and Khassee Rao, the son of 
Tookajee Holkar. He had only advanced a short distance when 
he was suddenly charged by a body of Patans under Lai R.han, a 
native of Boloochistan, who displayed great personal energj-, cut 
down several men, and with his own hand unhorsed and wounded 
Pureslivam Bhow. But Hurry Pimt Putwmrdhun, the Bhow’s 
eldest bon, seeing his father fall, instantly attacked the aggressor 
and killed him on the spot. The Patans, however, did not desist 
on the loss of their leader: being well supported by Alif Khan, 
the son of the Nabob of Kurnoul, and Sulabut Khan, the son of 
Ismael Khan, Nabob of Elichpoor, they persevered until the 
advanced party of the Mahrattas gave way, and were driven back 
in such confusion that they communicated a panic to a great 
portion of their army, and thousands fled precipitately from 
the field. Baba Rao Phurkay. though in charge of the Jureo 
Piitka, scorned about to follow the fugitives, but was prevented 
by Joulm Buklwhee, who rode up, reproached him as a coward, 
and told him if he sought a place of safety he would find it behind 
fcjiiidia's troops. 

Byil lis tiiTio ilio regular battalions on both sides had approached 
within musket-shot of eacli other, and the Moghul cavalry were 
advancing to the support of their infantry with apparent steadiness, 
when Rughoojee Bhonslay assailed them with a shower of rockets, 
at the same moment that they received the hr© of thirty-five 
pieces of cannon, judiciously placed on on eminence by Perron. 
In the course of a very few minutes the whole of the cavalry were 
])iit in the rout; but Raymond's infantry stood their grmmd, 
and had even obtained some advantage over Perron’s battalions, 
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Raymond, by repeated and peremptory ordera, was c^m 
polled to follow NiLm Ally, who already retreated^to^^^^^ 
K,wdla. By the time the detached portions of the Moghi^l army 
had been made acquainted with their leader’s intention the sun 
had set. and darkness soon augmented the general confusion of 
the troops. Shots stiU continued to be exchanged m dillere^it 
directioi; after the night fell, and few men, except those of the 
half-disciplined battalions of Raymond, could find the.r own 
particidar division. At last the multitude worn out by fa igue 
and vociferation, gradually sank to rest, or lay down to await the 
return of day. But in the stillness of mght a small patrol of 
Mahrattas, in search of water for their horses, came by chance to 
a rivulet, where lav a party of Moghuls, who, discovering what they 
were, instantly fired upon them. Raymonds sentries being m 
the neighbourhood, also fired, when their whole line, who la 
their arms, with their muskets loaded as they had re ea ed 
started from their sleep and instantly fired a ^d 

volley. The alarm which such a discharge of musketi j o 

in the state of the Moghul army at that moment may bo conceive. 1. 

The uproar suddenly became greater than ever, an m 
Raymond’s Sepoys, seized with the general panic, ^ 

ranks and mingled in the confusion. At last the -^oonros^^ 

Nizam Ally, in perfect consternation, sought 

4 .U TxrnllQ nf Kiirdla a very small fort Kiirrouiulod by 

ol hb troop W, plundoring tho b.ggogo of fl.oir own 
army as they went off: but they were not allowed to carry 
away this m-gotten spoil unmolested; the Maliratta iindharees 
ZZL thl the next day, and. without oxporiencmg the 
shjhtest opposition, stripped the panic-struck fugitives of every- 

*^Se Mahrattas, atlvancing in the morning, found guns, stores, 
and baggage, and all the usual wreck of an army, strewing tho 
groimd but their surprise was still greater on perceiving Nizam 
illy shut up in Kurdla, and about one tenth of the original 

^1 f I • frooDS lying rotmd the fort. No people are more 
number of his troops lyuig ^ u • ..u •- 

active and vigilant than Mahrattas on such occasions ; their 
most d istant parties soon heard of this joyful intelhgence, and ciimo 
swarming ‘to plunder the Moghuls, whom m a short time they 
had completely enclosed, and on the ensuing day opened batteries, 
which commanded the fort as well as the position of the troops. 
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Nizam Ally endured this hopeless exposure for two days, but on 
the morning of the 15th :\Tarch he solicited and obtained a cessa¬ 
tion of arms. The preliminary demand made by the INIalirattas 
was the suj’render of the minister, Musheer Ool Moolk, that amends 
might thus be made for the insult offered to the Peishwa, in 
threatening to seize Nana Furnuwees. they next exacted 
territorial cessions, extending along the frontier from the district 
of Pnrinda on the south to the Taptee riv’cr on the north, com¬ 


prehending the fort of Doiihitabad and such part of those dis¬ 
tricts, formerly conquered by Sewdasheo Rao Bhow in 1760, as 
had been restored to Nizam Ally. Three crores of rupees were 
promised on account of arrears of revenue and expenses of the 
war : besides which, by a separate agreement, Nizam Ally ceded 
territory yielding three lacks and eighteen thousand rupees, in 
lieu of Rughooiee Bhonslay’s claims forGhasdana in Gungthuree, 
estimated at three and a half lacks annually. Nizam Ally 
likewise promised to pay up the arrears due to Rughoojee 
Bhonslay, amounting to twenty-nine lacks, and to collect their 
respective shares of revenue in Berar according to ancient 
usage, for all wdiioh the Peishwa afterwards became Rughoojee’s 
guarantee. 

It was with extreme roluctance that Nizam Ally agreed to 
surrender the person of his minister. Musheer Ool Moolk urged 
})irn to the measure, especially as, under the circumstances in 
wdiich they found themselves, they did not consider the other 
conditions so immoderate as might have been expected. The 
minister was delivered over to a party of two hundred Mahrattas, 
by whom he w’as escorted to their camp. The Peishwa met him 
at the outskirts and received him with di.stinction, but his person 
was carefully gdarded. The Mahrattas were rejoiced to excess by 
this triumph, and a remark of the young Peishwa, when rallied 
by Nana Fiirnuwoi's on the melanclioly which his countenance 
betrayed at the time of Musheer Ool Moolk’s arrival, was as just 
as from him it was interesting. ‘ I grieve,’ said he, ‘ to ob.serve 
such dugenoracy as there must be on both sides, when such u 
disgraceful mibrnission has been made by the Mogbnls, and our 
soldiers are vaunting of a victory obtained without an effort.* 
There were scarcely two himdred men lost by both those two 
great armies in the battle, though a considerable number of the 
Moghuls were killed in the subsequent confusion and during the 
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they were snrroiindod ; hut to this day it is gioat 

boasts of the old Silliclars in the Mahratta villages, that t ley wore 

present in the glorious field of Kurdla. 

During the Ltion, the British envoys at the respective courts 

of Nizam Ally and the Peishwa were in 

Nizam Ally was much incensed against the Isngdish tor tie 
neutrality, which he considered an abandonment o promised 
friendship On his return to Hyderabad, he dismissed their two 
irien ^ increase to the corps of Monsieur 

battalions, and ordered a great mciease 

/ . . 3 - i. ’^ 4-0 f/^r their maintenance in the same 

Raymond, assigmng districts lor tneir mu, 

manner a.s Sindia had done. The influence of the English ^ 
further diminished by the captivity of Musheer Ool Moolk, a gr^t 
friend to their nation, and it was likely to bo wholly supei^e ^ 
by the growing power of the French party, when an event occuir^l 
which imUiced Nizam Ally to recall their battalions and he uUer- 

course formerly subsisting was ^ HI? 

alluded to was nothing less than the rebellion ^ 
eldest son, Ali Jah, who, from the time of the 

hiul been actively engaged in a .nk 

which were all of the party most inimical to Musheer Ool M 

and the English interests. , 

On the night of the 28th June, Ali JaJi quitted flyderabad, 
nretoiuling to be forcibly carried off by a Mahratta. named 
Sewda.sheo Riddey, for the pvirposo of obtammg the ^ 

of his name in raising,an insurrection. He was soon joined > 
many of his partisans and took the route of Beder. of winch 
Tortress. and several other places of less consequence, he ob amed 
The uf tto »“ mitaoumblo u, m 

possessior unemployed horsemen in the 

success, .uo,,sand of the Kurdla fugitive.s having been 

country {i y ■ rendered the insm-rection 

'’1'^*“n?iv alarming, especially as several officers of rank joined 
. the and Tippoo, as was given out, had promised to support 

'’Tl. Raymond undertook to snppreas this rebellion He followed 

the prince to Beder, pursued him to Aunmgabad took him prisoner, 
and was bringing him to Hyderabad ; but Ah Jah unable to 
face his father, put an end to his existence by poison, before they 
reached the ca}ntal. 

On the retmn of the Peishwa to Poona, Nana Purm.wees was 
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employed in distributing the late acquisitions,' and in settling 
various affairs with the different chiefs. Pureshram Bhow and 
Rughooiee Bhonslay remained in the neighbourhood of the 
capital but Holkar and Sindia encamped at some distance, 
the fomier at Jejoory and the latter at .Tamgaom until news 
arrived of Ali JalPs rebellion, when they repaired to Poona 
with what view is not ascertained, nor is there any proof that 
the Mahrattas were instrumental to the rebellion although it 
was suspected by Nizam Ally and has been affirmed by Moghul 

historian. o-ntember, Doulut Rao had obtained his 

By t e mi e o „Q(.eoded to Jamgaom on his route to 

.udienc. of leave. ^ ^ 

Hindoostan» ^ _Holkar continued at Poona, where 

Jagheer at remained until the middle of October, 

Rviglioojee great honoui', receiving new simnuds 

when he was c lying on the south side of the Ncrbuddah, 

for a portion o^^ originally assigned to his grandfather by Balla- 
whicn 1750, but twelve of the districts 2 had not 

jeo conquered from the chiefs who, in the confusion 

that followed the decline of the Moghul empire, had become 

independent.® 

Nana Furnuwees was now at the summit of prosperity ; with¬ 
out the intervention of a foreign power, he had obtained every 
object of his ambition. Doulut Rao Sindia was favourably 
disposed towards him, and his ministers and officers were more 
intent on forwarding their own particular views in the govern¬ 
ment of their young master, than in schemes for controlling 1 10 
Poona court. Tookajoe Holkar had become imbecile, ot in 
mind and body, and his officers were subservient to 
Rughoojee Bhonslay was completely secured in 
the Bramin Jagheerdars were of his party. ® 

1 The whole of the particulars of this subsequent!v 

amongst the Poona records ; but much (fompleted. 

arisen, the intended arrangements were never 4 th. Bhow- 

-5 These were Ist, Bachaee. 2d. , Khooreybharee. 7t.h. 

angurh. 6th. Sypoor Glioureeagur ; lOth. Mookundpoor. 

Kuthooteea. 8th. Pullahoo. 9th. Dujwurd 

11th. Sumalpoor. And I2th. . orii^inal Mahratta papers, 

3 Tliis chapter is on the authority 
Persian end Mahratta MSS., and Enghs 1 
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■emment had thus every prospect of regaining the tone and 




vigour it had possessed under the great Mahdoo Rao, but Nana’s 
fondness of power, and his anxiety to "^jraserve it, brought on a 
catastrophe which speedily undermined his authority, overtm-ned 
the labours of his life, and terminated his days in trouble and in 
misery. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
from a.d. 1795 TO A.D. 1796. 

AD 1795 — AT.niouGH the young Peishwa was now in his 
twenty-first year, Nana Furnuwees relaxed nothing of the rigid 
tutelage in which he had reared him ; and the old minister 
became more than ever watchful of all the state prisoners, whose 
liberty might endanger his own power. He was apprehensive 
that Hahadajee Sindia had intended to use the Raja of Satara as 
on instrument in overthrowing the Bramjn government, and he 
now treated the object of his dread with more than ordinary 
severity, by diminisliing his allowances and prohibiting his 
relations from visiting him in the fort. 

The family of Rugonath Rao was kept at Kopergaom until 
the year 1793, when they were removed to Aniuidwelee near 
Nass'uck, as a place more agreeable to the widow Ammdee Bye, 
whose health was on the decline. In the month of April of the 
succeeding year she died. The sons, Bajee Rao and Chimnajee 
Anna with the adopted son of Rugoba, Anu-ut Rao, remained 
at iln’undwelee ; until, upon the prospect of hostUities with Nizam 
Ally they were conveyed to the hill-fort of Sewneree, where once 
secured. Lna Furnuwees at the termination of the 
them in close custody under two oflicers m whom he 
Rughoo Punt Ghorebiilay and Bulwunt Rao^Nagona . 

The condition of these yoimg men excited strong ® 
coinmiserat ion, even in the minds of those who ju ^ ’ 

and others, sw^ayod chiefly by their feelings, geneia y er 

portion of any community, ^^^^ct from^Sfof 

as cruel, vindictive, and unjustifiable. JJistincD 
tliese classes was the old faction of Rugoba, am o er perso\is, 
wholly discontented, who endeavoui-ed by every means to exalt 

Z iarscwr of tho pri„nm and lower th. reputation o 

Imnlw., But lhe.« iudioation. of tLo ""'y 
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BAJEE RAO RUGONATH 


-icreased the wary circumspection of the minister, to whom tho 
elder of the legitimate sons of Riigonath Rao early became an 
object of jealousy. Graceful in his perseai, witli a handsome and 
youthful countenance which ensured favourable impressions, 
Bajee Rao had tho mildest manner, and an address so insinuating 
that he gained the good-will of all who approaclied him. His 
bodil^’' and mental accomplislunents were equally extolled ; at 
the age of nineteen he was an excellent horseman, skilled in tho 
use of tlio sword and bow and allowed to be tho most exiDcrt 
spearsman in Gungthureo. Ho was deeply read in the Shastei's, 
particularly in sucli parts as regard the observance of cast; and 
of his age no Pundit so loarncd had boon known in Maharashtra. 

The young Peishwa, so far from being jealous of the superior 
accomplishnients of his cousin, was pleased at hearing him 
commended, and frequently expressed a strong desire to procure 
his enlargement and cultiv^ato his friendsliip. In vain did the 
cautious Nana Furniiwees advise him to beware of the sapling, 


however comely, which sprung from the weakness of Rugonath 
Kao and the wickedness of Anundce Bye : the greater the restraint, 
the stronger the inclination ; but Maluloo Rao was watched, and 
Bajee Rao vcas a close prisoner. Tho latter, how’ever, having 
discovered the favourable disposition of the l^'isluva toN^ards 
him, and having at last gained Bulwunt Rao Nagoiiath, he con¬ 
veyed a message wdth assurances of respect and attachment, 
adding that ‘ he was in confinement^tt Sewnereo and tho Peishwa 
under the control of his minister; -that their contlition as 
prisoners was nearly similar, but that their minds and affeedions 
w’ere free, and should be devoted to each other that their 
ancestors had distinguished themselves, and that the time would 
arrive, when hLs cousin and himself might hope to emulate their 
deeds,' and raise themselves a lasting and honourable name.’ 
This message was the commencement of a correspondence, which 
began shortly after the return of tl\e army to Poona and continued 
for some time, till at length it came to the knowdedge of Nana, 
vs ho betrayed a rage altogether unusual at the discovery. Ho 
immediately threw Buhvimt Rao Nagonath into a hill-foi*t load(‘d 
w'ith irons, severely reproached Mahdoo Rao, and reiidertil tho 
strictness of Bajee Kao's confinement fur more rigid than before. 
Mahdoo Rao already galled by restraint and irritated b> tho 
insidious me.ssagcs of his cousin, was ovei'svhelmod with anger, 
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Isappointment, and grief ; he refused absolutely to quit his 
apartment, and hLs absence from his usual place at the Durbar 
was imputed to fever. At the Dussera, which happened on the 
22d October and vvas conducted with great splendour, he 
appeared amongst his troops, and in the evening received his 
chiefs and the ambassadors at his comd in his accustomed manner ; 
but his spirit was woimded to desperation, a fixed melanchol3'’ 
seized on his mind, and on the morning of the 25th 


(Oct. 25.) October he deliberately threw himself from a terrace 
in his palace, fractured two of his limbs, and was much 
wounded by the tube of a fountain on which lie fell.^ He survived 
for two days, and having particulaily desiied that Bajee Bao 
should be placed on the inusnud, he expired in the arms of Baba 
Rao Phurkay, for whom he had entertained a strong affection.^ 

' fl'ho Arcliooological Survey Department has recently (1919) cleared 
away the deSbris in the Shaniwar Wada, the ancient palace of the 
Peshwas in Poona, wdiieh was burnt do^^ in 1840. The work of 
clearance has disclosed an elaborately laid-out garden, surrounding 
the plinth of the ruined palace, one side of which consists of three 
terraces provided w'ith fountains md minute reservoirs on the pattern 
of the famous Shalimar gardens of Lahore and Kashmir. On the top 
of the plinth was found an enormous circular fountain, in the shape 
of a lotus, containing more than 200 jots. The whole system of foun¬ 
tains and reservoirs is connected by pipes and ducts of pure copper. 
It may have been one of tlie pipes of the large lotus-shaped fountain 
which caused fatal injury to Mahdu Rdo Narayau. 

A modern building, utilised till recently as a court, was erected on 
the plinth of the actual palac% about forty years after its destruction 
bv tire in 1840.j 

2 [In a letter to the Governor-CJeneral, dated October 27, 1795, the 
Assistant Resident at Poona reported, from information received from 
Mahirij Parulit, tliat ‘ on the morning of the 25th instant while sitting 
in an inner room with Durgabai (his maternal grandmother) and some 
Brahmans, he (the Peshwa) complained of the heat, got up suddenly 
and went to an adjoining terrace, from which he fell into a fountain 
below ; that the thigh-bone is broken and one arm and the^faco^imich 
bruised, and that ho is now in pain and weak.* The Peshwd died 
about 6 p.in. on the 27th, and his corpse was burnt the same^ night on 
the bank of the river. (Forrest, Selections (Mardthd Series), i. 

This Madhu Rdo Peshwa was known as * Savdi MacUui Kao ’ to 
distinguish him from the great Mddhu Roo, who died in 1772. ‘ Savfii 

Madhu Rdo’ is a term of flattery, moaning literally ‘ a Mddhu Rdo 
and a quarter,’ in the same w^ay that we say in English * There’s a 
horse and a half for you,’ meaning a very good horse (cf. Savfii 
Jai Singh of Jaipur). The word Savdi is frequently used in this sense 
in naming vessels and country craft on the coast of Western India, 
e.g. Ldbh Savdi ( gain and a quarter ’). Wilson, Native Craft of 
Bon\bay Harbour, 1909, Bombay Port Trust Records.] 
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DEATH OF MAHpOO RAO 


The death of Mahdoo Rao was an event of such .awful importance 
to the political existence of Nana Fui’nuwees, that the considera¬ 


tion of its consequences withdi'ew his mind from the deep affliction 
which the untimely end of that amiable yoimg prince would have 
disposed him to indulge. He carefully suppre.ssed the request 
of Mahdoo Rao in his cousin’s favour, dreading that by such an 
arrangement he should not only be deprived of power, but perhaps 
of liberty and of life. His first care, on ascertaining the natm-e of 
the accident, was to send off notice to Pm-eshram Bhow, i-equiring 
his immediate attendance at Poona with every man he could 
collect; and the day after the Peishwa’s deatli, Rughoo- 
(Oct. 28.) jee Blionslay and Uoulut Rao Sindia were recalled for the 
pm-pose of deliberating on the succession to the musnud. 
Tookajee Holkar, being in Poona, immediately visited the mini.s- 
ter, who not only made use of all tho popular prejudice existing 
against the name of Rugonath Rao, but described the enmity 
which, from tlie first dawning of reason, had been instilled into 
Bajee Rao by his mother, against the whole of those officer's who 
had now any experience in the affaii's of tho state ; he showed 
the danger to be apprehended from the connexion between his 
family and the English,' dwelt upon the hapjjy state of prosperity 
and imion which tl^en prevailed in the Mahratta empire, and en¬ 
larged on the increasing benefits to be expected, if the existing 
coarse of policy were carefully [rreservod. In tla^.so sentiments 
Holkar concurred, and the disposition of the other chiefs being 
sounded, Nana ventured to disclose hi.s plan ; by suggest ing that 
Yessooda Bye, the widow of the deceased prince, who had not yet 
attained the age of womanhood, should adopt a son, in whose 
name he proposeil to conduct the govenuueut us Ireri'toforo. 
Some objections were raised by BallobaTattya, one of the principal 
ministem of Sindia, but they were overruled by his colleague in 
office Jooba Bukhshee, who observed that their master was too 


* r* Tliore seems great reason to suppose, wrote the Assistant 
Resident PooTa, to the Governor-Generalon October 29, 1795, 'that 
Nana’s principal arguments against Baprao s succession, particularly 
witli the great. Maratha chieftams at the -and National Cotmcil, will 
be drawn from tho connexion between it branch of the family 
and us. My messages sine the accident of the morning of tho 26th 
instant will probably, if he submits theni to the Council, tend in some 
degree to baffle those arguments; and if he withholds them from 
their knowledge, I shall perhaps take some nipunB of bringing them 
forward again.' (Forrest, SeUctiofis {Mardtkd Series)^ i. 543.)j 
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to be able to judge for himself, but he thought his safest 
course was to be guided by the experience of the elder chiefs and 
to follow the example of Tookajeo Holkar. At length, after some 
discussion, the consent of the principal chiefs was ob¬ 
tained in writing, and in the month of January they 
again retired from Poona. 

In the preceding November, Mr. Malet, the Resident on the part 
of the British Government, had made a formal application to the 
minister for the purpose of ascertaining on what footing the 
Mahratta government was to be conducted. Nana Furnuwees 
replied that the widow of the late Peishwa was to be considered 
head of the empire, until the great officers of the nation had 
deliberated upon the succession, when the result should be com¬ 
municated. He now tlierefore intimated their resolution that 
the widow should adopt a son, to which no objection on the part 
of Mr. Malet could be offered, and nothing was now apparently 
w'anting except the selection of a cliild and the performance of 
the ceremony. But Bajeo Rao, who had obtained information of 
the whole proceeding, by which he was thus unjustly to be deprived 
of his right, gave a further specimen of his talent for intrigue, by 
immediately taking advantage of the favourable disposition 
evinced towards him by Ballol^a Tattya, opening a correspondence 
with him, and in a few Juonths gaining him to his cause. This 
union was the more im]iortant to Bajee Rao, as the death of Jooba 
Bukhshee had taken place a short time before, and on his death¬ 
bed lie sent for Doulut Rao and expressed his regret for having 
advised him to accede to the plan of adoption, whilst a lineal 


descendant of Ballajee Wishwanath remained. Having secured ^ 
tlie prime minister, Bajee Rao next adch’cssed himself to Sindia, 
offering liim four lacks of rupees of territory and whatever might 
be the expen.ses of his troops during the time he should require 
their aid in asserting his lawful succession to the Musnial. This 
offer was accepted, a formal agmeriient was drawn up, but it was 
scarcely concluded, when the whole was divulged to Nana Furnu- 


wee.s. In the greatest alarm that minister instantly summoned 
Puroshram Bhow, who marched from ’^rasgaom to Poona with 
a body of horse in fortv-eight hour.s, a distance <1 upwards of 
120 English milc.s. AfUu- some deliberation, it was re.solved to 
anticipate iSindia’s design, to release Baje(‘ Rao, and to declare 
liim Peishwa. Piucslu’am Bhow accordingly proceeded to tlie 
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of Sewneree,^ and made his i^roposals. Amrut Rao advised 
his brother not to accept tliem, observing that these offers were 
but certain indications of Sindia’s sincerity. Bajee Rao did not 
rely on the good-will of either p^rty, beyond the dictates of their 
interests, and, if assured of attaining his object, he would not have 
hesitated ; he, however, ui’ged many objections, though only for 
the pm'pose of obtaining satisfactory assinances. With this view, 
amongst other solemn asseverations, he obliged Pureshram Bhow 
to hold the tail of a cow, and swear by the holy Godavery that 
no deception was intended ; after which lie descended from the 
fort, and, accompanied by his brother Chimnajee Appa, set out 
for.his future capital. Amrut Rao by Pureshram Bhow’s orders 
was detained in castody at Sewneree. 

Immediately on Bajee Rao’s arrival at Poona, he had an 
interview with Nana Furnuwees, when they mutually promised 
to biny all traces of former enmity m oblivion ; and Bajee Rao, 
on being assured of the succession, promised to retain Nana at 
the head of his administration. To this agrooment both parties 
exchanged formal declarations ^ in writing. 

Balloba Tattya, on hearing of the step which 13ajoe Rao ha/I 
taken, was incensed at his conduct, but determinefl to countenict 
the schemes of Nana Furnuwees. He tln'reforo peisuaded 
Sindia, then on the bankvS o^ the Gotlavery, to iiiartdi on Poona 
with his whole force. Nana Furnuwees was dismayed ,• Pure.shram 
Bhow advised liim to stand firm, to collect the troops, and to 
give battle ,* but Nana, deficient in personal coui'age, was also 
sensible of the superiority of Sindia’s army ; he could not tru.st 

1 [i.e. the great hill-fort of Shivner, at Junnar, in which SivajI was 
born. See vol. i, p. 75, ante. (B.O.f xviii, pt. iii, 153 ff.)] 

2 The following is n translation of that which was given by Bajee 
Rao to Nana Fiu'nuwees : 

‘ In the presence of my God, and from the inmost recesses of mv 
heart, have I rooted out every vestige of any former act; let all voiir 
future conduct be guided by the principles of good faith. I^wiU 
never injure you or yoms, by word or deed; by any inward thoir^ht 
or outward act ; neither will I allow miy other person to do so • 
this point I will be inflexilde, and will pay no attention to the 
tions of others. I will not allow your reputation to be sullied Aiui 
should anyone attempt to instil anything of the kind into mv breast 
I will point him out to you. I will never release anyone from con- 
linement without your advice; all state affairs will bo nianiiKed by 
our conjunct counsel. From this day all your are mine ; sui 
picion is wholly eradicated from my hoaxt.’ 

II—S 
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„^jee Rao, and he was temfied lest he should fall a prisoner into 
the hands of Balloba Tattya, by whom he believed he should be 
put to death. Having therefore left Puresliram Bhow with Bajee 
Rtio at Poona, ho told tho latter thal, ns Sindia was lulvancing 

with intentions hostile only towards himsolf, ho thougdit tho best 
means of averting ruinous civil dissensions was for him to retire 
from business and withdraw from the capital. He accordingly 
repaired first to Poorundhur. and aftei-wards to Satara. Sindia 
arrived in tho neighbomhood of Poona, and had a friendly 
interview with Bajee Rao ; but Balloba Tattya, although he 
affected to meet him with cordiality, could not forget his behaviour, 
especially after he had seen Ainrut Kao, whom he removed from 
Sownerec to Jamgaom, but <lid not restore him to liberty.* After 
considering vnriotis plans, Balloba 'J’attya at last resolved to set 
aside Bajee Rao, and to raise both a minister and a Peishwa of 
Ills own ; for which piirposo ho proposed to Pureshram Bhow, 

through Byhroo Punt Meiulleo, that Mahdoo Rao’» widow ahould 
adopt Chiinnaje© Appa as her son ; that Bajee Rao should be 
pjaced ill confinohicht, and tliat PureHlimni Bliow should conduct 
the administration. Pureshram Bhow had begun to despise 
Nana FuriiuwooH for his puBilianinious conduct, but ho still so 
far respected his wisdom as to ask his opinion. Nana advised 
him to accept what was pn 'posed, but to take care that Bajee Rao 
came into his own custt>dy. To this last essential part of the 
advice no attention was paid by Pureshram Bhow. Balloba 
Tattya pretended to be partly influenced in the measure he now 
pursued, by the hope of rendering it in some degree acceptable 
to Nana Furnuwees, lest the latter, in the present state of Doulut 
Rao’s inexperience, should form some confederacy by means of 
the other chiefs against the house of Sindia. Balloba accordingly 
as soon as Nana’s assent had been obtained made overtures for 
a reconciliation, to which the latter made no objection. 

Nana's own proceedings in the meantime deserve notice. 
When ho (|uittcil Poorundhur nnd repaired to Saiai’u., ho enter¬ 
tained some design of emancipating the Raja and restoring the 
old form of tho govornment of Sivajee, as a jilan calculated to 

avert the diriaenMionu that had ariaeu, arid which wO'o liktdy tu 

increase in the state ; but a very few days convinced him of the 


1 There is reason assigned for liia not having done so. 
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futility of this scheme. The Raja, in consequence of the treat¬ 
ment he had experienced, had no confidence in him. The Raja’s 
name was sufficiently popular to have brought many of the most 
warlike Mahratta families to his‘standard and to have awakened 
a powerful interest amongst the dascendanis of the first followers 
of Sivajee, residing in the wilds of the Mawuls and Khoras. The 
Raja, though incapable of conducting state affairs himself, was 
a man of coiuago, and several of his relations were fit leaders for 
any desperate enterprise. Rut N^ana s object wtvs to devise 
some means of establishing a controlling authority over the 
chiefs of the empire, not to sth up a power subversive of all order. 
Aftenva few conferences he desisted and retired to VVaee, a town 
in the neighbourhood ; but his having entertained such a scheme 
was so far fortunate for the Raja, tliat he indulged in a little more 
liberty and w8is treated with greater kindness and consideration. 

Wlion Nana Furnuweos consented to tlie proposal of Balloba 
Tattya for adopting Cliiinnajoo Appa, it boramo nocossJU’V to 
obtain the Raja’s khillut of investiture for the now Peishwa: 
on which occasion Nana came from VVaoo to Satara, ainl on receiv¬ 
ing the khillut, promised that, if ho over had an opportunity, ho 
would endeavour to fulfil th*' agnvunont intvde w'itli TIjuh Raja 
in the time of Ballajee Bajeo Rao, by putting the present 
Raja Shao in possession of the territory promised by the treaty 
of Sangola. 

Nana would have proceeded to Poona, but on finding that 
Puroshram Bhciw had allowed Sindia’s minister to retain thfi person 
of Bajee Rao, he suspected, and with good reason, that the whole 
was a scheme to entice liim into the p6wer of Balloba Tattya ; 
and, therefore, although he forwarded the khillut, he himself 
remained at Waee. 

Bajee Rao was stiU ignorant of tho plot which hail been formoil 
against him, and the manner of disclosing it is too characteristic, 
not only of the period but of the future ways of the Poona court, 
to be omitted. Some demands for money on account of Sindia’s 
expenses were made on Bajee Rao, and upon Ills expres.sing 
inability to comply with them, they were urgod in a tone which 
produced altercation, and Sindia, pioteuding to taki) oITimiop mI 
tno mamior of Bajee Rao’s refusal, begged f)ei*rnission to return to 
Hiudoontiui. Bujen Ban, as bad been foresooii, iinmeduitely 
rupairc*! to Suidia'? r*aiup for tbu piuposu of priv'atoB’ oxpostu- 
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^; he was there detained in argument until late in the eveni 
the conference was suddenly interrupted by intelligence of 
Pureshram Show’s having carried off Chimnajee Appa ; no one, 
it was pretended, knew whither, but it was supposed, to Satara. 
Baiee Rao, alarmed and astonished, begged of Sindia to pm-sue 
him ; but the micertainty of their route, the strength of thoir 
party, and the darkness of the night were urged against this 
proposal. A request, however, to be allowed to continue under 
Sindia’s protection dm-ing the night, was readUy granted, and next 
day he discovered the snare, upon being advised to remain, as 
any place beyond the precincts of Smdias camp was unsafe for 

^In^th^mLntime Puresliram Bhow and Baba Rao Pluirkay 
had merely conveyed Chimnajee Appa into the city of Poona ; 
but Chimnajee positively refused to become a party in the unjust 
asurpation of his brother’s rights, and compulsion only induced 
him to bear his share in it. He was adopted by the name of 
Chimnajee Mahdoo Rao, and formally invested as Peishwa on 
the 26 th May. 

The pecuniary difficulties of Sindia, and the distress of his army, 
were not fictitious. Pureshram Bhow, on being appointed minister, 
had promised to raise money, and for this piu’poso offorod to 
restore the minister of Nizam Ally, Masheer Ool Moolk, to liberty, 
on condition of receiving a portion of the balance of three crores of 
rupees, due by the treaty of Kurdla. Musheer Ool Moolk said 
he could only use his endeavours ; but upon this promise he was 
released from confinement, permitted to encamp in the environs 
of the city, and in a short time was surrounded by a considerable 


retinae. 

The day after the installation of the now Peishwa, Pui-eshram 
Bhow proposed that Nana Fui'iiuwees should come to Poona, 
meet and be reconciled to Balloba Tattya, and afterwards assume 
the civil administration in the new Peishwa’s government; whilst 
the command of the troops and all military arrangements should 
remain with himself. In reply to tlijs proposal, Nana Furnuwees 
requested tha(; Puresluam Bhow’s eldest son. Hurry Punt, might 
be sent to Waee for the purpose of clearly settling some prelimi¬ 
naries ; but, instead of coming as an envoy. Hurry Punt crossed 
the Neera at the head of four or five thousand chosen horse, 
a circumstance that hi itself uatiu-ally excited suspicions, 




NANA FURNUWEES 


were strengthened by a secret letter from Baba Ri 
kay, advising him to seek his own safety without a 
Inoment’s delay. 

The fortunes of Nana Furnuwees were now in the general 
opinion, and perhaps in his own, desperate ; but on being forced 
to abandon half measures, into which he was misled by a timid 
disposition, the vigour of his judgement, the fertility of his ex¬ 
pedients, the extent of his influence, and the combination of 
instruments which he called into action, surprised all India, and 
from his European contemporaries procured for him the name of 
‘ the Mahratta Machiavel.’ 

When he saw the danger imminent, he immediately fled from 
Waee towards the Concan, blocked up the passes in his roar, threw 
a strong garrison into Pertabgurh, and, on arriving at the village 
of Mhar,^ his first care was to put the fort of Raigurh in the best 
state of defence. Balloba Tattya proposed that he should be 
followed up without delay, and offered some of *Sindia’s regular 
infantry for the purpose ; but Puresliram Bhow, influenced by 
secret well-wishers of Nana, objected to the einployniont of 
coercive measures, although his hostility to Nana Furnuwees was 
soon after avowed by his givdng up Nana’s Jagheer lands to 
Siridia and sequestrating his houses and property in Poona for his 
own use. The ostensible property, however, of Nana Fm’iiuwees 
bore but an insignificant proportion to the extent of his concealed 


wealth. It is a common report that he carried with him, when he 
quitted Poona, hoards of gold, the accumulated treasures of the 
Peishwas ; but, already stated on the authority of their 
nocounts, tho Poishwas, up to the time of the first Mahdoo Rao, 
were in debt and were always embarrassed, so that the riches of 
Nana Furnuwees, wliich wore without doubt considerable, must 
have been saved during his own administration. His funds 
were secretly deposited in different places, or lodged in tho hands 
of agents in various parts of India, so that he could command them 
with promptitude in ease of emergency ; hut the secret of their 
deposit and of his management remains a mysteiy, a subject 


1 IMahad (Mhar) is now the headquarters of a tiiluka in Kolaba 
District, with a large sea-borne trade, tne Huddhist caves of Pale 
(a.i). U)0) ure two miles from tlie town, and Raigurh fort is within 
easy roach of it. The Peshwa took re i^e m Mahad when Holkar 
seized Poona in 1802. In 1818 a foi’c® '^'^aor Colonel Ih’olher ooouplod 
Mahad without opposition. (I.G- Bom., 1909, ii. 136-7.)] 
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Jme curiosity, and the theme of many wonders and impositi 
^ongst the Mahratta vulgar. 

The revolution which had taken place naturally tended to 
unite Bajee Rao and Nana Fui-nuwees; and a secret intercourse 
was carried on between them through the medium of an individual 
who afterwards became conspicuous^ In the service of Nana 
Poorundhuree there was a Mahratta Silhdar, the natural son of 
iho Patoll of the village of VVangapoor near Poorimdliiir, who had 
contrived to attract the notice of Bajee Rao when ho was taken 
from confinement at Sewneree, and who was afterwards permitted 
by Nana Poorundhuree to enter Bajee Rao’s service.- Ballajce 
Koonjur,*for such was the name of the Sillidar, perceiving the 
situation of affairs, although he had little opportunity of consult¬ 
ing his master, visited Nana Finmiwees at Mhar, and conveyed 
the most friendly declarations and assurancas on the part of 
Bajee Rao, begging of Nana to exert himself in their mutual 
behalf. No excitement to exertion was nece.ssary : Nana Fiirnii- 
wees had every engine at work. Baba Rao Plmrkay, in command 
of the Peishwa’s household troops, had engaged to bring them over 
to him. Tookajee Holkar’s whole power and influence were ready 
at his signal, and he had opened a negotiation with Sindia, through 
Ryajee Patoll, whom he knew to be inimical to Balloba Tattya, 
offering to Sindia the Jagheer of Puroshram Bhow Putwurdhim, 
the fort of Ahmednugiu- with territory yielding ten lacks of rupees, 
on condition that he would place Balloba Tattya in confinement, 
establish Bajee Rao on the musnud, and return with his army o 
Himloostan. Thus far of his plans Nana Furnuwees communi¬ 
cated to Ballajee Koonjur, for Bajee Rao’s information. 

This period of the revolution brought many persoi^ 
although none so obscure as the individual just mentions 
Of these, one of the most conspicuous was the person emplujed 


1 [BalajI Kunjar (Ballajee , becaine^a kind of orderly 

dimremcolloctmgreveiHiein Khandesh, rupees. 

officer to Bajirao, to whom on one ofcas ^ 30,000 

Bajirao subsequently appointed l^oona in 1802, Balaji 

rupees a year. On the defeat of ^ Sindia rather than 

Kunjar urged the Beshwa to form an short time prior to 

with the Bntish. He family was granted a pension 

}iis death at andhai*pur m ^ rights and allowances 

by the Briti«b (^ovveBt, Selections (Mardlha 

of Sar Patelki or head patelship of Poona, v 

Sericd), i* 682. H 
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ana Furnuwees to negotiate with Ryajee Patell in order 
fing over Sindia; tlio name of thi^i man was Sukarara Ghatgay 
of the Kagul family, whose ancient title, as already mentioned, 
was Shhzeo Rao.^ Sukaram, having had a quarrel with his re¬ 
lation Yeswunt Rao Ghatgay, tho brother-in-law of the Raja 
of Kolapoor, concerning the hereditary rights in their native 
village, they took up arms to assert them. Sukaram being 
defeated was obliged to fly from the Kolapoor territory, and seek 
shelter with Pureslu-am Bhow, into whose service he entered, 
and afterwards exchanged it for that of Nana Furnuwees, who 
gave him the command of one hundred horse. When Nana 
quitted Poona, Sul^aram Ghatgay entered Sindia’s service, 
where he obtained a similar command. Ho was of an active, 
bold, intriguing disposition ; and by his address had gained tlie 
good-will of Ryajee Patell. He was also at this time much coiuded 
by Sindia, by reason of the reputed beauty of his daughter, whom 
Sindia wislied to espouse ; and Sukarara, who regarded his own 
aggrandizement more than tho dignity of his house, which would be 
tarnished by his giving a genuine daughter of the Kagulkur 
Gliatgay to the spurious offspring of tho Patells of Kminoirkhoir, 

1 [According to the history of the family published in Forrest’s 
Selections (Mardthd Serie8)y Sakharam (Sukaram) and his brother 
Vishvasrao Ghatge (Ghatgay) were originally Silahddrsy providing ten 
horse each, imder Parasm-am Bhau Patvardhan. Vishvasrao married 
the daughter of the Raja of Kolhapur, who gave her the village of 
Kagal in dowry. On this occasion both brothers, who had inherited 
the title of Sarjl Rao (Shirzee Rao) conferred upon their father by 
the Kolhapur Raja, left the service of ParMuram Bhau and entered 
that of Kolhapur. On the death of Vishvasrao and lus wife, Kagal 
fell into the possession of Sakharam, who eventually quitted Kolhapur 
and entered Daulat Rao Sindia’s service, f resist of Para- 

Biiram Bhau’s death in action against Kolhapur, Sindia s forces were 
about to besiege Kolhapur, Sakharam Ghatge procured the with¬ 
drawal of the troops and received m Kaja 

the district of Kagal in perpetuity. ( > -1 • .)] 

Broughton, who met Sakharam Ghatge in Smdiaa camp m 1809, 
describes him as ‘a stout, sqif f^ "lor® than five feet 
high; his features coarse and large, his eyes, which are 

grey and uncommonly penetrating. His countenance is just what 
his character would lead one to expect; strongly marked and express¬ 
ing, in legible characters, cnnoiog> cruelty and daring ferocity; yet 
there is a certain quickness in ins naaiess and manner of speaking 
that indicates talents and genius, wis complexion is fair, and what 
little hair he has is quite groy- ' <^itvra from a MahrtUin- Vamp, 
Constable, 1892, p. 50.)] 
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pleased with the prospect of the alliaiico ,* though, to enhance 
the favour of ultimate comi^liance, he raised numerous objections 
to the match. 


By the aid of such an agent, Nana Fimiuwees was successful 
in gaining over Sindia to his cause ,* and this secret having been 
communicated to Baba Rao Phurkay and others of the party, 
they became less circumspect in their preparations. Bajee Rao, 
in the midst of Sindia’s camp, assisted by his father’s friend, the 
veteran Maimajeo Pliakray,^ used supplies of money furnished by 
Nana Furnuwees in levying troops in that situation. These 
imprudent proceedings were discovered by Balloba Tattya. 
Baba Rao Phurkay was seized and iniprisoned in the fort of 
Chakun, but his Carcoon, Naroo Punt Chuckurdeo, a very active 
oflicer, escaped by concealing himself in the camp of Mushoor 
Ool Moolk. Neelkunt Rao Purbhoo and Mallojee Ghorepuray, 
two chiefs of their party, liad a few minutes to prepare for defence ; 
they repulsed the troops sent to apprehend them, and at the 
Jiead of a few followers made good their retreat from Poona to 
the strong range of hills south of the Neera. 

Bajee Rao’s i>lacG of encampment, within Sindia’s linos, was 
surrounded, and water was cut off. The troops he had assembled 
wer(^ porrrutted to disperse, but Mannajee Phakray enjoined them 
to meet him in le neig ourhood of Waee, where they assembled 
accordingly* anc were promptly joined by Neelltnnt Rao and 
Mallojee G lore-jauay. Nana Furnuwees supplied them witli 


1 during the progress of tlieso intrigues, 

published three letters from the 18th June to.the 19th Decou.ber 
giving an account of fho extraordinary affairs by which ho was sur- 
roufKlo I. I lopenrl on better materials, but I liavo examined atten-* 
tively all '''mch that intelligent gentleman wrote respecting the 
Mahrattas. Vvliat he saw may be relied upon ;—as to what he Jieard, 
I am Joss surprised that he should have fallen into error, than that 
he shornd have obtained information so nearly correct. He describes 
Mannajee J hakray, as ‘ an officer of high military reputation, and so 
dis ipired with wounds, as to have scarcely the appearance of a human 
crea uie. Mannajee,’ say the old Sillidars of the present day, ‘was 
the last ot the Mahrattas, and was worthy to wear a bangle on his 
horse 8 leg, for ho never shower) his back to a foo,’ 

Ml. I ones iloBOription of Bajee Rao at thiM periotl, except (lint 
Bajee ao was not so old as lio auppo.ses, coincides w'ith that of his 
own coiintiynion. * jjj, -pono, • is about Iwenty- 

hve years ol age, light complexioned, and rathor above the middle 
size, his jierson is graceful, and his manner strongly impressive ; his 
countenance is manly, sensible, and majes*'”"’ 
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jy, directed them to take up a position at the Salpee Ghaii^ 


^^wliere, being assisted by Nana’s friend Bujaba Seroolkur in raising 
troops, they soon collected ten thousand men, upon which they 
declared for Bajee Rao. 

Balloba Tattya, unconscious of the inextricable and extensive 
toils which Nana was weaving around him, attributed the whole 
plot to Bajee Rao, and therefore determined to send him off 
a prisoner to Hindoostan. He was dispatched accordingly 
under the care of Sukharam Ghatgay, to whom the command 
of his escort w’as entrusted. But Bajee Rao, aware of the most 
likely means of gaining Sindia, employed all his eloquence to 
induce Ghatgay to give his daughter^ to Sindia in marriage, on 
condition of Bajee Rao’s being elevated to the musnud ; and of 
preventing his being carried out of the Deccan, lest Nana Furnu- 
wees, even if tsuccessful, should take advantage of his absence 
to exclude liiin from the succession. Ghatgay at first declared 
it to bo impossible, but at last, pretending to be won over, he 
agreed to giv’’e his daughter on the following conditions ; that 
Bajeo Rao aliould nutliorizo liini to promise Sindia two crores of 
rupees in ready money on hui becoming Peishwa ; that, when 
Peishwa, he should got him (Ghatgay) appointed Sindia s prime 
minister ; and that he should also endeavour to obtain for him 
the village of Kagul in Etiam. Having assented to these con¬ 
ditions, Bajee Rao feigned sicknass, and Ghatgay remained witli 
him on the banks of the Paira. 


At Poona great preparations were going forward. Musheer 
Ool Moolk was permitted by Pureshram Bhow to raise troops, 
fnr f,l,«.«m-ooso. as the former pretended, of assisting to reduce 
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_the 11th October, the regular battalions in the Peishwa’s service 

under Mr. Boyd,i marched to the Neera In-idgo,^ and a brigade of 
Sindia’s regulars proceeded towards Raigurh. Ihese movements 
were i nado by Pure.s)ira,a Bhow himself, or artfully suggested by 
some conspirators, in order to veil the deception about to be 

practised on him and Balloba Tattya. 

The scliemes of Nana Furnuwees were now matured. In ad¬ 
dition to what has been explained bo had incited the Raja o 
Kolapoor to attack the districts of Purashram Bhow; he had 
obtaLd Nizam Ally’s approbation of he ^raft of a treaty, 
afterwards settled on the 8th October with Musheer Ool Moolk, 
. . , uo the establLshment of Bajeo Rao on 

the masnud and his own ro-estabhshment ^ minister; for 
which, the territory coded to the Peishwa by the convention of 
Kurdla was to be restored, and the balance of the stipulated 
moMoy-payment remitted. The entire remission of the Chouth 
of Boder was also demanded by Nizam Ally, but Nana Furnnwees 
re Jiecl tliAt he couhl not yield that point without the previous 
sanction of Bajee Rao, to whose approval indeed the wliole 
was docJaredly subject.* 

1 [Mr., i.e- Colonel, J. P. Boyd was an American, who was first 
ougogod^by the Nizam at tho instance of the British Government, as 
a counterpoise to the influence of the Frenchman Raymond. He 
commanded a corps of 1,800, which took part in the battle of Kharda 
in 1705. In 1706. when Raymond was at the height of his power and 
was supposed to be about to attack the British Resident’s camp, Boyd 
and another adventurer, Finglass, paraded their troops and declared 
for tlio Company. A few months later disputes arose, and Boyd 
left the Nizam’s service, taking his troops with him. He tiien entered 
the Poshwa’s service on a salary of Rs. 3,000 a month, and in 1796 
took part in the operation.*! which resulted in the ontbioncinent ns 
Posliwa of Baiirtio II. In 1797 he was in command of tlio leshwa s 
regular brigade, but disappears from history after the disturbances 
which took place that year iL Poona. (Compton, MthUiry Adventurerx, 
&c., pp. 340-l.)l . ^ IV, 

- As this is the treaty of Mhar mentioned in the 
tho stipulations of which were perhaps not 
Marquis Wellesley, when, in subsequent negotiations ‘ 

Rao, lib iiisistod so particularly on their being recognized, I she here 
detail them more particularlv. . c • i • 

Tho preliminary of the treaty sets forth that, confusion liaving 
arisen in the affaim o£ the mL, Nana Fumuwees has removed to 
Mhar, and for the purpose of restoring ®o/NTzam‘^AlR 

of tlie affairs of the Poishwa, calls for tho ° u " ^ Ool 

through his prune minister Azim Ool if ""Sm iuv is to 

with whoJT) b© concludes the following ^ 



NANA FURNUWEES 


negotiation with Rughoojee Bhonslay liad been equ..^^ 
!cessfu]. To him Nana promised fifteen lacks of rupees for his 
immediate expenses ; the district of Mundelah, and the fort of 
Chooreeagiirh with its dependencies. Three thousand horse, 
whicli by treaty he was boiuid to furnish when required, wore 
now only to be called for on emergencies. kSome other advantages 



were also held out, and Rughoojee had solenmly promised his 
support. ^ 


(Oct. 27.) — The principal powers having been thus secured, the 
English having also expressed theh approbation of Bajoe Rao’s 
being elevated to the musnud, Sindia, on the 27th October, arrested 
Balloba Tattya, and sent a body of his troops, accompanied 
by some of those of Musheer Ool Moolk, both parties under 
the direction of Naroo Punt Chuckurdeo, for the purpose of seizing 
Pureshram Bhow. Naroo Punt, however, beuig desirous of ap¬ 
prising one of his associates, named Puresliram Punt Wydh, wrote 
him a note,- which was carried by mistake to Piu’esliram Bhow 
PutwLirdhun ; the latter on reading it instantly got ready a 
body of horse, and having taken with him Cliimnajoo Appa, 
flod with precipitation to Sewneree ; but ho was quickly pur¬ 
sued and compelled to surrender. Anund Rao R^vstia having 
become security for his safe custody, ho was delivered over to 
iiis charge. 

Bajee Rao was now brought back, and encamped at Korygaom,^ 


send an army of 15,000 men, with a train of artillery, to unito with 
those of Nana and Rughoojee Bhonslay, in restoring Bajee Rao. In 
this ttllianco, Nana engages for the neutrality, and even for the prob¬ 
able co-operation of the English. I’lie territory and the bills for 
the inonoy-payniont exacted from Nizam Ally at Kurdla, to be restored. 
Nizam Ally’s right to certain districts near Delhi was conHrmed. 
All contested points to be mutually relmquished, and tlio Mahratta 
claims settled annually. The Chouth of the Sooboh of Beder being 
considered as the wutun or private heron itary property of the Poishwa, 
Nana Furnuwees can only recommend its being ceded to Nizam Ally 
by Bajee Kao. Two lacks of rupees to be advanced to Nizam Ally 
for expenses. The Kngli*^^^ to bo engaged by Nana Furnuwees to 
interpose, in case Tippoo should attack the possessions of Nizam Ally, 
whilst the army of tiie latter Mahratta territories. 

Fugitives from the dominions of Nizam Ally to be given up, and Bajee 
Rao’s signature to these articles to be obtained, 

^ Copy of the original treaty. ^ ^ 

“ [Koregaon (Korygaom), uow m the f^rur tdluka, lies sixteen milea 
north-east of Poona. It subsequently became famoiis aa the scene 
of the battle in which Captain btauuton with 500 native infantry, 
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Beema, eighteen miles from Poona. Amrut Rao and Ba 
^o Phurkay were released, and Nana Furnuwees having joined 
his army at the Salpee Ghaut, the iirfantry imder Mr. Boyd 
having likewise placed themselves under his orders, he commenced 
his march for the capital. But on the route, havmg received a 
note from Bajee Rao which hinted at the tardmoss o lus pro¬ 
ceedings, he immediately took the alarm and, be ore he wotdd 

... 1 a written declaration, from 

advance, insisted upon receiving a 

’ 1 1 freadiery towards him; and 

Bajee Rao that he intended no treaci ^ . 

. c, •• i uv situation as minister, he might 

that in case of desirmg to resign ms sn- . ,j 

o person and property would 

be perm tted to retire whoie Jns ^ * j 

^ X „P ^.inrantee was at the same time entered 

bo secure. rea y agreeing to establish Bajee Rao on 

into by Nizam Ally Fui" uwees as prime minister ; 

the musnu , an o^ securing themselves, agreed to oblige 

but t ey a so, articles of the respective treaties which 

1 ^\aTmade with them ; an extraordinary oversight on the part 
TfS’ndia who tloo.s not appear to have known the particulars of 
^he agreement with Nizam Ally, or at all events to have considered 
how*^much he should become a loser by the relinquishment of the 
territory and arrears of tribute obtained by the treaty of Km-dla. 

These preliminaries being adjusted, Nana Furnuwees 
(Nov. returned to Poona and resumed the duties of prime 
jninistor on the 25th November. The insignia of 
investiture having been procured from Satara, Bajee Rao was at 
last seated on the miisnud 4th December, 1796.^ It was declared 
by a council of Shastrees that the relationship between the late 
Peishwa, Mahdoo Rao Narrain, and the sons of Rugonath Rao 
prevented the widow of the former from adopting the second 
coasin of his father ; the adoption was therefore declared illegal 
and annulled. The Shastrees who had performed the ceremony 
were exi^elled. Chimnajee Appa, though he had acted on com- 


300 irregular native horse and 24 Madras artiUe^-yn^ J/elfsk"^ 
Pesliwa’s army of 20,000 on January 1, l81o. ^ ^ 


(B,0.y xviii. pt. iii 


A stone 
244 ff. 


com- 
7.(7. Bom,^ 


niomoratos the gallant light, 

^ [Tlio ceremony of investiture took ji^ving arrived^from 

December 4, Abba Sehikar (Aba Shelookm) . 

Satara in the afternoon with the insignia of 
Bhosle, Daulat Rao «india Holkar 

present at the ceremony. (Forrest, Select^onb \ / 

546 .)] 





ACCESSION OF BAJEE RAO 

uJsioii, obliged to undergo some penance to atone for the 
deed, but he was shortly after appointed by his brother to the 



government of Guzerat, which was however merely nominal, 
and the active duties of it were performed by his deputy Aba 
Shelookur.^ 


^ When not particularly specified, the whole of the foregoing chapter 
18 on the authority of original Mahratta letters and papers ; Bombay 
records; Mahratta MSS. ; and from many conversations with actors 
in the scenes. 
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from A.D. 1797 TO A.D. 1798. 

A D 1797 —Naka Furnitwees was assisted m the ministry 
by T^Wk Bao Piuaooree. N„oo Punt Chuckurd.o had oln.f 
of the army, which, from the late ^.ons, wae m 

j desperate afTra}^ took place in 

a very disorderly state ; and one ae»p . . , , ^ ^ , 

^ y r -o 1 + r««n a body of Arabs and a party of 

the streets of Poona between a d ^ ^ 

,, 1 inwards of a nuncu’ed persons were 

Mr. Boyd’s Sepoys, in whicn iipw» . , 

t I 11 J 4. of the shops and warehouses in the bazaar 
killed, and a great part oi wio i 

plundered during the tumu , ,i , . a j* x • a 

^ Th fort of Ahmednugur and the dependent districts were 

d ^over to Sindia as promised, and lie was left at liberty to 
^duce^the Jagheer of Pureshram Bhow as he might find 
^ opportunity. The articles of agi’eement with Rughoojee 

(July Bhonslay were also fulfilled and he departed for 

1^’) Nagpoor ; but Bajee Rao refused to ratify the treaty of 
Mhar concluded with Nizam Ally, unless greatly modihetl; in 
consequence of which, Musheer Ool Moolk quitted Poona, 
without taking leave of the Peishwa, and returned highly incensed 
to Hyderabad. There was at that time no envoy at the Nizam’s 
court, Govind Rao Pmgley being at Poona; but his agent named 
Sewdasheo Mankesir,^ a person whom we shall hereafter have 
frequent occasion to notice, and whom Pingley kept at t le court 
of Nizam Ally in the humble capacity of a newswnter, was 

^ Generally so written by the English; 

Mankeshwur. [Sadashiv Pant MSnkeshva^ (Sewd 

burni: near PaAdharpur. After Bajirao a ^ 

Pant became chief mimster with a tn a ? 

f,ko00 rup».. He did i„ 18 , 7. end hwr.’eirS" 1 
relative, Lukahroanrao, who was adopted by i J 

270 
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^Aimended by Pingley to Nana Fiirnuwees as fit agent to 
i^the Musheer Ool Moolk, and prevent the interruption of the 
amicable intercom-se, whicli it was so important for Nana to 
preserve. 




Tile difference, however, which thus arose, Bajee Rao was at 
no pains to adjust; it weakened the confederacy which Nana 
Fiirnuwees had formed, and the great power he so lately combined 
(August more shaken by the death of Tookajee Holkar. 

15th.) ^wo legitimate sons, Khassee Rao and 

Miilhar Rao ; and two by a concubine, Jeswunt Rao 
and Wittoojee. Khassee Rao was imbecile both in mind and 
body, but Mulhar Rao wks in every respect qualified to su^^port 
the fortunes of the house. Disputes soon arose between the 
brothers, in which the illegitimate sons took the part of Mulhar 
Rao, who in a few days removed from his late father’s camj) 
with a small body of troops and took up his abode at Bambooree,^ 
a village in the suburbs of Poona, where he was secretly favoured 
by Nana 1< urnuwees. Sindia, who only watched for such an 
oiiportuiiity, on being solicited by IHiosseo Rao, readily afforded 
the aid of a body of troops for the purpose of apprehending Mulhar 
Rao, who refusing to surrender was attacked, and maintained a 
desperate defence until he was killed. His half-brothers made 
theii’ escape, Jeswunt Rao to Nagpoor and Wittoojee to Kolapoor ; 
but most of his handful of associates fell with him, and amongst 
others Sindia, Ruwee Rao of Lonee, a gallant soldier, whose 
fate was rendered more memorable from the fatal effects which 
the communication of the news had on his widow, who, on being 
told, dropped dead on the instant. 

The assistance thus afforded by Doulut Rao to a peison of 
such a character as Khassee Rao rendered the house of Holkar 
for a time subservient to that of Sindia, and was a death blow 
to the power of Nana Fiirnuwees. Sindia further secured his 
advantage by having Khiindeo Rao, the infant son of the deceased 
Mulhar Rao, kej^t in safe custody. 

The interference of Sindia in the state affams of Poona, which 


^ [Bhamburda (Bambooree) is ^ quarter of a mil© north of Poona, 
with which it is linked by the Lakdi bridge and a causeway. In 1801 
Vithiiji Holkar was captured in a house in Bhamburda, and under 
BdjT Rdo’s orders was dragged to death by an elepliant in the streets 
of Poona. The village contains a rook-out Saiva teinplo and caves, 
which are the oldest remains in Poona. (B.G., xviii, pt. iii, 361.)] 
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Rao, with a great want of foresight, secretly encourag. _ 
& extended to acts of sovereignty, some of wluch were of a 
nature more arbitrary than had ever been practised by the 
Peishwa’s government. The circumstances particularly alluded 
to were the capture of the fort of Kolabah, the impnsonment of 
Mannajee Angria, and the transfer of that principality to Baboo 

Rao Angria, Sindia’s near relation. j-,, 

The oSoquy of such a violent and partial proceedmg d d not 
u 4 ^ n - his appearance and misfortunes coniuiiiod 

attach *o by „hich the .upp«ed 

to dispoeitioa was repress^! became a 

r '^c.L^re^t Mr. TOtolI, however, the actmg Resident 

mTooI e^ema at^hl. early period to have dtocovererl much ol 
at Poona, seen , „„ratanrpd that the opinion enter- 

his real character r and it soon ^et but a 

tamed of Bajee Rao « ^ness mrd wi 

proof of his dissimu a ^.^yariably played, and like all who 
deceive all, was the ^ failed to lose. His attention was 

have ever done independent of Sindia and of Nana 

naturally irec ^ should soon be able to induce or 

Furnuwees^, return to Hindoostan, but he concluded 

f^TThe thraldom of tlie minister would be perpotual. His first 
K ct therefore was to endeavour to effect the ruin of Nana 
Fmmuwees. Amrut Kao, Govind Bao Kallay, and some others 
were privy to tlie design ; but Bajee Bao’s cliief instrument was 
Ghatgay, now distinguished by bis family title of Shirzee Bao, 
whose daughter, tliougli promised, was not yet given in marriage 
to Doulut Bao Sindia. No person had more influonco with that 
chieftain, and Bajee Bao persuaded Shirzee Bao t lat iis views 
of becoming minister to his future son-in-law wou a\va>B o 

obstructed whilst Nana Fuimuwees had a vestige ^1^ Atnonf 

wo. thcrctcc d.tcrn,i„o.l to pte« hub .» conhnctmnb 

(Deo.31.) On th» SiBt December, Nana luimuweo > 

pmceution, w„, i„duc«l to rethm a v,..t 0 

ceremony, which Sindia had paid him a lew 

lie was seized by Michel Biloze, the Neap^htan, ^ pa i c 

Mahadajee Sindia to the Deocan in 1792, and »ho now commanded 

J Bao. Fdoze had on 

eight battalions in the service oi uoun 

tjigm; return of the old minister 

his word of honoui* guaranteed the safe le 

ms wuAu e, excited just indignation, 

to his home, and lus x^erfidious conciutv 
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I SEIZURE OF NANA FURNUWEES 

ularly amongst the European officers in fRe service of the 
rive states ; a set of men, who, though mere soldiers of fortune, 
had become as distinguished for good faith as daring enterpriso, 
and their general character had induced Nana to accept Filoze’s 
word in preference to any other pledge he might have obtained^ 
Aba Shelookur, Bujaba Seroolkur,..Naroo Pimt Wydh, and several 
other persons of distinction, who accompanied Nana Furnuwees, 
were seized at the same time ; the rest of his retinue, amounting 
to about a thousand persons, were stripped, maimed, some of 
them killed, and the whole dispersed. Parties of soldiers were 
immediately sent by Shirzee Rao Ghatgay ^ to plunder, not only 
the house of Nana, but the houses of all his adherents ; many 
of whom barricaded their doors and defended themselves from 
the tops and windows. The city of Poona was like a town taken 
by storm ; the firing continued the whole of the night and the 
ensuing day. The roads in every direction were stopped, all was 
uproar, plimder, and bloodshed ; the alarm was universal, and 
in the words of a spectator, ‘ friends marched together in groui)s, 
with their shields on their arms, and their swords in their hands. ^ 


At the time Nana was seized in Sindians camp, Bajee Rao, on 
pretence of business, sent for the pther ministers of tliat party and 
confined them. The principal persons among them ^vere Baba 
Rao Phiirkay, Appa Bulwiint Naroo Punt Chuckurdoo, Naroo 
Neelkunt Muzzimdar, and Govind Rao Pingley. Nana Furnu¬ 
wees was sent into close confinemont in the fort of Ahmednugiu’; 


1 The Mahrattas excuse Filoze’s treachery, by saying that he was 
entirely ignorant of Sindia’s intentiou to seize Nana ; that there was 
no promeclitated deception on his part, and that he was compelled 
to the act by a sudden order, accompanied by threats and promises, 
from Shirzee Rao, through a person named Meer-Assud-Alee Wahid. The 
more circumstance of their wishing to detend J^iloze is honourable, 
to the European character ; had it regarilod any of their own eouiilry- 
men, the story would have been received without investigation, as a 

matter of course. . 

Mahrattas wishing to be polite always disparage themaolves, and, 
in addressing a Eiiro])ean, nothing is more ooimnon than to speak 
of themselves as a treacherous, (looeittul race of maraudovB, on 
whom no dependence should bo placed. One unacquainted with their 
maimers, or who has superficially observed them, would not readily 
suppose that they merely intend an mdiroct CijinpUmoiit, knowing 
how highly truth and plain dealing are estimated among us. 

> Oliatgay, Shirzoe Rao, is the proper way of writing tho name 
and title, but he is bast known to Eurojicana os Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, 
3 Mahratta MS. Mr. UhtoS’s dispatches. Oral information. 
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Bajee Eao appointed his brother Ami-ut Rao prime 
minister, with Govind Rao Kallay and Sewram Nai'rain Thuthay 
as his colleagues, whilst Ballajee Punt Putwurdhim, a man of no 
experience, was raised to the command of the army. 

A.D, 1798.— Having thus effected, as he supposed, the overthrow 
of Nana Furnuwees, Bajee Rao began to devise schemes for 
ridding himself of Sindia, but in the first instance he found him¬ 
self compelled to perform his engagements with Sindia and Ghat- 
gay, though he hoped that in the progress of their fulfilment 
he'might find the means of completing his schemes. 

Sindia espoused the daughter of Ghatgay m March ; the mar¬ 
riage expenses were great; and the monthly pay of Sindia’s army 
at Poona was upwards of twenty lacks of rupees. His pecuniary 
distress soon became m-gent; he pressed Bajee Rao for the pay¬ 
ment of the two crores of rupees which he had secretly promised, 
and was answered that he had not the means of raising it himself, 
but if Sindia would create Ghatgay his Dewan, the latter might, 
assisted by information from Ballajee Koonjur, levy it upon the 
rich inhabitants of Poona. To this Sindia agreed ; and sucli 
was the .secret means by which Shirzee Rao Gliatgay became 
minister to his son-in-law, and by wl ich Bajee Rao Rugonath 
let loose upon his subjects the violence and extortion of a monster, 
whose name will be remembered, whilst Poona exists, with horror 
and execration. To obtain the object of his mission, Ghatgay 
first proceeded to the palace of Bajee Rao, where the ox-minisfers, 
late of the party of Nana Fuinuweos, were confined. Those 
respectable persons were dragged forth and scourged, until 
they gave up their property. Merchants, bankers, and all persons 
in the city supposed to possess wealth, were next seized and tor¬ 
tured. Several of them died of the consequences, and Gungadhur 
Punt Bhanoo, one of the relations of Nana Furnuwees, expfied 
whilst tied on a heated gun : one of the many modes of torture 
invented by Shirzee Rao Ghatgay. 

It was not supposed at the time, nor is it generally known, 
that Bajee Rao was the original cause of those excesses; he 
certainly never contemplated the commission of such barbarous 
enonnitios. He was shocked at the cruelties of Ghatgay, and 
remonstrated with Sindia on the subject ; but the latter lent 
a (leaf ear to complaints, which he considered mere hypocrisy 
or excuses to the world. Amioxt Rao, who knew nothing of the 
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BAJEE RAO 

ting compact, or that his brother had devised this mode 
■Rising money, being instated at the conduct of Ghatgay, and 
encouraged by the universal cry of abhorreijpe against Sindia, 
proposed to his brother the bold scheme of seizing Sindia when 
on a visit; in which Bajee Rao immediately acquiesced, and was 
soon eager to carry it into effect. Previous to this suggestion, 
Bajee Rao had concerted with Amrut Rao a plan for raising a 
body of regular infantry, which in that respect might place him 
more on an equality with Sindia and Nizam Ally: in cavalry 
he could soon become superior to both. Amrut Rao, from his 
early intercourse with the British troops, diu’ing the campaigns 
of his father Rugoba, had a decided predilection for that nation 
over all other Eui’opeans. He selected Mr. W. H. Tone ^ to com¬ 
mand the first brigade, of which the whole of the officers were 
to have been British subjects. To obtain a pretext with Sindia 
for this meditated augmentation, ho referred to the state of their 
relations with the court of Hyderabad, and proposed that they 
should undertake a conjunct expedition against Nizam Ally for 
the recovery of the balance of the arrears of tribute fixed and of 
the districts ceded by the treaty of Kurdla ; whicli had been 
restored by Nana Eurnuwees witiiout the Peishwa’s autliority 
or Sindia’s knowledge. Sindia having readily acquiesced, the 



1 [William Henry Tone, brother of the Irish rebel, Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, was born in August 1764, near Naas in Kildare. He was the 
son of a ruined coachrnaker, and ran away at the age of sixteen to 
join the East India Compatty’s service as a volunteer. He spent 
six years at St. Helena and then left tlie service; but rejoined it in 
1792, and was sent to Madras the same year. Obtaining his discharge 
he went to Calcutta, and there was given an appointment in the Nizam's 
service by Marigny, the second-in-command of the Nizam’s army. 
Owing to the quarrel between Raymond and Marigny and seeing no 
chance of promotion. Tone left Hyderabad aiul leturned to Calcutta, 
where his good looks, manners and address obtained for him a letter 
of recommendation to the Peshwd’s Coiwt. He leachod Poona in 1796, 
in company with Colonel Palmer, the newly-appointed Resident, 
and obtained a post in Boyd’s corps. In 1801 ho commanded 200 
native troops in support of Lakwa Dada and the Bdis at the defence 
of Sounda, and was forced by Perron to suriender. The latter per¬ 
mitted liini to retire to Holkar’s capital, Maheshwar, and there Holkar 
provided him with ample funds for his expenses and the restoration 
of liLs health. He was killed in 1802 in an action near Choli Mahosh- 
war, while serving with Holkar. lone wtis an enterprising and 
valorous sokUer and was the author of a pamphlet styled 6'ome 
tiona of the Makratta Peoylet which was described H8 ‘ both elegant 
and accurate.’ (Compton, Militctry Adventurersy Ac.- pp. 410-19.) 
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ention of the Poona court was formally announced to the British 
Government on the 9 th Febmary ; but the brigade of infantry 
was never raised, and the rest of the Peishwa’s army, owing to 
his secret jealousy of Amrut Rao, his own ignorance of military 
affairs, and his unfit selection of a commander, became daily less 
efficient. Bajee Rao’s total want of preparation did not, however, 
deter him from carrying on the scheme against Sindia ; strong 
factions began to prevail in the camp of the latter, which en- 
couragecl Bajee Rao to hope that, by fomenting the rising dis- 
orders, the ministers and army of Shidia miglit bo brought over 
to his views, or soon be reconciled to the deposal of their master. 

In this state of affairs, Sindia’s unpopularity having^ become 
extreme, Amrut Rao, with Bajee Rao’s cognizance, prepared 
Abba Kally, the commander of one of the Peisluva’s regular 
battalions, to be ready to rush m upon an appointed signal and 
seize Sindia. DouUit Rao was invited on business to the 
Pei.shwa’a palace ; invitation being decimod, a positive 

order was sent by Bajee Rao desiring his attendance. Ho obeyed 
the summons ; and soon after ho sat down, Bajee Rao told him 
he had sent for him to desire an explanation of his conduct; and 
suddenly assuming a tone of authority and decision, for which 
the other was quite unprepared, ho required of him to declare 
whether he was master or servant. Sindia having answered 
with respect and humility that he was the Peishwa’s servant, 
and ready to show his dependence by his obedience, Bajee Rao 
reminded him of the insolence, violence, and cruelty which he 
and his servants had used in numberless instances towards the 
servants and subjects of his government in the city and even 
in his own palace ; he declared that ‘ the contempt and dis¬ 


respect thus shown towards his person and authority he could 
bear no longer,’ and therefore ordered Sindia to remove to Jam- 
gaom. Boulut Rao’s reply was couched in the mildest terms ; 
but wJiilst he expressed his willingness to obey, he declared his 
inability to move from want of funds to pay his troops ; ‘ that 
he had large debts incurred by placing His H ighness on the musnud, 
which it was incumbent on His Highness to discharge: wlien thaf 
was effected, he would immediately quit Poona. At this mo¬ 
ment Amrut Rao asked his brother if he should give the signal; 
but Bajee Rao’s heart failed him ; he had not courage to proceed 
in the design, and thus gave his friends the first decided proof 



DISTURBANCES IN POONA 


^ lat imbecility which swayed most of the actions of his lif^ 
"mndia withdrew from the presence in a manner the most re- 


,Sl 


spectful, but with a mind filled with suspicioi]^^and distrust; and 
Bajee Rao had afterwards the baseness, as well as the weakness, 
to tell him what Amrut Rao had intended and to advise him 
to be upon his guardA 

The Peishwa’s troops were as much in arrears as the army of 
Sindia. The state of affaws at Satara, which we shall presently 
oxplam, demanded the presence of a military force ; but on their 
services being requii’ed, the men demanded their pay, and a tumult 
arose, which the commander, Ballajee PimtPutwurdhun, could not 
appease. Ballajee Koonjur, with the presumption of a favour¬ 
ite, made an attempt to restore order ; but the soldiery ridiculed 
his interference, and on his persevering, they grossly insulted 
him by knocking off his turban and kicking it in the streets. 
Govind Rao Pingley, who was still in confinement, sent a con¬ 
fidential message to the Poishwa, advising liim to release Naroo 
Punt Chuckurdeo, as the only person capable of preventing most 
sej-ious disturbance ; a suggestion to which, in the moment of 
alarm, Bajee Rao readil}^ acceded. He also restored Pingley 
to liberty, the more readily as that person, thougli one of the late 
ministry, was no real friend to Nana Furnuwees. 

Naroo Punt Chuckurdeo, with that facility which any officer 


who has gained the confidence of the natives of India is sure to 
experience, cahned the tumult in a day ; but Bajee Rao could 
neither spare troops from Poona, nor trust the new commander 
at a distance ; circumstances which led to the enlargement of 
another state prisoner of consequence, Pui*eslirarn Bhow Put- 


wuirdhun. ^ 

When Bajee Rao laid his plans for the overthrow of Nana 

Furnuwees, he engaged the Raja of Satara in the plot, and 
advised him to confine Baboo Rao Kishen, Nana’s agent, and to 
seize the fort;" assuring him that it was his determination to 
re-establish the old form of government, and to seiwe the head 
of the state as faithfully as the first Bajee Rao had done. The 
Raja promptly complied with this request, confined Baboo Rao 
and seized the fort. But after Nana Furnuwees was imprisoned, 
when Sewram Narrain Thuthay arrived on the part of the Peishwa 


1 The dispatches of Colonel Palmer detail what pubhcly took 
place at the interview, the rest is from living authority. 
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p..jceive charge, the Raja told liini he would take care of 
H himself, and expressed a hope that his servant, the Peishwa, 
would soon fulfil his intentions. Bajee Rao, alarmed at the 
consequences of his own intrigues, orclorod Mahdoo Rao Rastia to 
procood to Satara, and endeavour to prevail on the Raja to 
admit his troops into the fort. A respectable force accompanied 
Rastia; but the Raja, having his relations about hun, would 
neither yield to promises nor tln-eats. These proceeding at 
last attracted the notice of Sindia, who, suspecting that Bajee 
Rao's intrigue with tlie Raja was some scheme for enlargmg his 

ii the Raja to maintain the fort and 

own power, secretly advisea tne ^ j 

: , that he would assist him to throw on 

to raise troops, promtsmg ttiat , , , , , . 

the Bramin yoke, for which purpose he solemnly engaged to send 

him five battalions with their gvms. ^ „ . 

The Raja soon began to collect troops ; and Mahdoo Rao Rastia, 
having interfered to prevent it, was attacked and obliged to 
retire from Satara to Malgaom. This event became the more 
1 rming to the Peishwa from the disposition and state of his 
IZTat Poona, already described. 

It so happened that Pureshram Bhow Putwurdhun, hitherto 
ntined by Anund Rao, the brother of Mahdoo Rao Rastia, at 
Mandoogaoro, w'as at the moment removed to Waee, and confident 
in his own influence he offered his services in suppressing the dis¬ 
turbances and recovering the fort, on condition that he should be 
permitted to raise troops for the purpose. Accordingly having 
obtained the Peishwa’s sanction, and being assisted by Rastia, 
Pureshram Bhow soon assembled a considerable force in the 
neighbourhood of Waee. 

The town of Satara lies immediately under the fort in a deep 
hollow, nearly surrounded on tliree sides by hills; cut off from 
the west by the Syhadree mountains, and from every other quarter 
by the Yena, Kistna, and Oormooree rivers.^ The Raja’s troops 

1 Bappoo Kanhoo’s history of his own times. 
actually made through BappL Kanhoo the tile 

of; Satara. Shirzeo Rao Ghatgay and Seedojee Rao Nimbalkur the 
present Jui/heerdar of Nepanee, wore present 1. p 

(V™») f IT nc uS in 4. Onllodi 

ll» Mint, hnving to Iho British (lovernmont in 18,on the 

' the Urmodi (Oo^oore.) „e two ol the 

“ ai?d'.t.“.? on. long «,eet of tiled 
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--^Acampecl in the town, and it being then the height of th 
when the Yena was supposed unfordable, they considered 
themselves so perfectly secure, that they had not even the pre¬ 
caution to send out patrols. Puroahram Bho^y discovered a ford.’ 
and crossed with nearly ton thousand men before intelligence 
was received of his approach. The force collected by the Raja 
scarcely amounted to two thousand five hundred men and was 
quite unprepared. The Raja had barely time to escape into the 
fort, and his troops were flying, until rallied by his relations 
Yellojee and Sonajee Mohitey, Kooshaba Raja, and Doorgajee 
Raja Mahareek • these persons were gallantly seconded by the 
Raja’s brother, Chitoor Sing, who was the mainspring of the party. 
As soon as they had collected a small band, they advanced to 
the envu’ons of the town to oppose the approaching army; 
resistance was hopeless, but they pressed forward for a few minutes 
witli impetuosity, until Yellojee Mohitey was killed, and both 
the Mahdreeks wounded, when the party, by Chitoor Sings 
advice, retreated. Senajee Mohitey, however, refused to turn 
his back, and though alone, having tried to smglo out ^ 

Rastia, he charged at liim in the midst of his followeis, y 

lio was soon cut in jiiocos. - ,, 

The plunder of the town of Satara occupied the 

victors; end tliough “ P"? P''™"* him, Chiloor 
enabled with . small bend el f.ithlul lolle«,s to jom the Raja 
of Kolnpoor, who, ever since ho bed been eso.ted by Nona 1 um„. 
Ls te attack Pureshram Bhew, bad and sword over 

the whole of the southern Mahratta country. . 

%”e fort ol Satara being destitute el prevsnens, the Raja 
.„„«der«l.' and the service being thus accomptohed, Pureshram 


, i .1 f afnno and partly of brick. The fort of Satara, 

liouses, budt partly of ^to 

perched on the summit of myalls, towers and gates which 

its name f'’°’o f’’® aged. A description of the fort and the 

t 13 supposed in 1818, when Satara was finally cap- 

iwelhng of the ® .f^ffound in Moimtstuart Elphinstone’s diary 

mredby the British, w l be foun ^o, 27, vol. ii, Colebrooke’s 

Luider date February 11, AOio, v rr 

Df/e 0 / M. ^^to v®’^y few persons, and the Brainins, 

t The ford was .k"°^“/jju.4tance in their own favour, gave 

Is; what is'Slil SnLlly 

liviM to 11,' became a close ptisonot in 

.hi KS “un‘« JK»th on May 4, 1808. P,.4. Slug, the 
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Jhovv was desired to disband his troops, but he excused himself, 


declaring his inability to pay their arrears and protesting his 
fidelity to the Peishwa’s government. Bajee Rao was therefore 
recommended to grant him a pardon, on his agreeing to pay a fine 


of ten lacks of rupees.^ 


eldest of these three sons, was placed upon the gadl (throne) by the 

British Government in February 181 oj 

* My authority for the foregoing chapter is the same as the last. 
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Ill 


FROM A.D. 1798 TO A.D. 1800. 

In the meantime disorders increased at Poona, and Sindia’s 
situation was rendered extremely critical. The danger proceeded 
from a quarter whence ho least exiDocted it. 

A.D. 1798. Mahadajee Sindia at his death left throe widows, 
one of whom, named Bhagirthee Bye, was young and beautiful. i 
Doulut Rao, at the time of his being acknowledged the adopted 
son and heir of his uncle, promised to make an ample provision 
for these ladies. They accordingly continued to reside in his 
camp ; but no steps were taken to ensure them a permanent estab¬ 
lishment, and in a short time some of their ordinary comforts 
were circumscribed. No complaint appears to have escaped 
them ; but of a sudden it was discovered, or at all events alleged 
by the elder widows, that Sindia carried on a criminal intercourse 
with the yoimgest, at which they openly expressed their abhor¬ 
rence, and declared they could no longer consider as a son the 
incestuous defiler of his father's bed. {Shirzee Rao Ghatgay 
interposed ; the ladies denied him admittance to their presence ; 
but this miscreant, liaving forced the onclosmn of their tents, 
seized, flogged, and barbarously degraded thorn. The Shenwee 

1 [Mahadaji Sindia left four, not three, widows. The fourth 
Bhaglrthi Bai, w'as originally a servant m celebrated temple at 
Tuljapur (presumably the temple of Bhavani), ‘ remarkable for 
Mahrattas only officiating at the sacrifices instead of Brahmans.’ She 
was a BhopI by caste, and was only twelve years old when Mahadaji 
saw her and married her, after settling a idglr worth 10,000 rupees 
upon her uncles, whom she supported out of her earnings at the temple. 
Mahadaji Sindia died abouttwo years^ after his marriage with Bhagirthi 
Bai. Some years later she died at Datia from poison, administered by 
herself in order ‘ to conceal the too apparent effects of a subsequent 
and illicit attachment.’ (Broughton, Letters from a Mahratta Camp 
Constable (1892), pp. 141, 142 ; Gazetteer of Gwalior State (1908), p, 28.)] 
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who had held the principal offices under the govornmep 
^lahadajee Smdia many 

lationship as weU as by ^ast. bemg g^H^^ba 

elevation of ShirzeeRaoGhatgj an. 

Tattya, whom t -csension and discussion ensued ; ■ but 

of the two Byes. uc i ^ should proceed to Burhanpoor, 
it was at last settled t a . i-pjj abode, provided with a suitable 
where they were to take up rt. 

establishment and funds j departed from Poona, but, 

(May 14.) They gurhanpoor, their escort was directed 

iastead of carrymg at Ahmednugur. This treachery 

to place them in co ^jy j;heir adherents in camp, they 

being immediately j^^^ygaom on the Beema, when Muzuffir 
had scarcely reachea^x- the interest of the Shenwee Bramins, who 
Khan, a Patan ® of Hindoostan horse in Sindia’s service, 

commanded a escort, rescued the ladies, and brought them 

suddenly jj^jourhood of Sindia’s camp. This daring act 

back to the punished immediately, but Sindia had reason 

would many chief persons in his army were concerned, 

to hesitated in attacking a party of desperate men, 

and he » females, standing in such relationship to himself, 

lest eR lei yued in the tumult, an accident which would have 
^ntailed upon him the greatest disgrace and odium tliroughout 
the^Maliratta country. Ghatgay, however, strenuoasly urged 
him to crush the conspiracy in the outset, and was at last per¬ 
mitted to act agamst them ; but MuzuCfk lOian, who had correct 
iutelligonco of their proceedings, withdrew the Indies to the camp 
of the Peishwa’s brother, Amrut Rao, who happened to ^ar 
tJie Beema on his route to Joonere, and who instantly a oi e 
them protection. Ghatgay had in person pui’sued Muzu lan, 
and the latter no sooner deposited his charge than he sa le oi i, 
attacked liis pursuers, routed them, and returns m rmmp i 
to the camp of Amrut Rao. . , , • ,. 

It is alleged that Bajee Rao was the Jof the Byes to 

and it is certain that h® he considered 

persevere. He said with apparent h^^u^ahe and 

the protection which his provoke Sindia and 

proper; but apprehensive lest it ^^^^0 friendly mter- 

Ghatgay to deeds of violence, he 
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INSURRECTION OF THE BYES 

on of Colonel Palmer, the British Resident at his court, wh< 
flered his mediation to Sindia, by whom it was declined. 

(June 7.) —On the night of the 7th June, five battalions of 
regular infantry were' sent by Sindia, imder a Frenchman named 
Du Prat,i to endeavour to surprise the camp*'of Amrut Rao and 
seize the Byes ; but he failed in the attempt, and being briskly 
attacked, was compelled to retreat with some loss. Negotiations 
ensued ; a suitable pro\dsion and a place of residence of their 
own selection were again promised to the Byes, and Amrut Rao, 
not doubting Sindia’s sincerity, approached his camp in the 
neighbourhood of Poona, and took up his ground at the Khirkee 
bridge. When Amrut Rao had been thrown entirely of! his 
guard, Shirzee Rao Ghatgay taking advantage of the Mahomedan 
festival, which commemorates the death of the sons of Ali and 
Fatima,^ came to the river side on the 11th of Mohurrum, when 

^ [Duprat was an officer in Perron’s army, and succeeded Drugeon 
in command of the 1st brigade of Siiidia’s army in 1798 at Poona. 
He held this appointment for a year. (Compton, Military Adven¬ 
turers, &c., p. 351.)] 

^ This festival, termed the Iloossoin ITosyn, should only commemo- 
rate the death of Hosyn, whose fall is nowhere so well related as 
by Gibbon, volume 9th. [The festival is known as the Muharram 
from the name of tlie first month of the Muhanimadan 3 ^ar, and 
takes place during the first ten days of the month. ‘ All, the cousin 
of Muhammad, was married to the Prophet’s daughter Fatima, and, 
according to the Shia sect, must bo regarded aa the lawful successor 
of Muhammad, who died in June, a.d. 632. But, as a matter of fact, 
Omar Abu Bakr and Othman (Usman) in turn succeeded to the 
Khalifate, and Ali did not take possession of the office till a.d. 656. 
After five and a half years- reign he was assMsmatod m January, 
AD 661 and his son Hasan, who for a few moifihs had held the vacant 
office, was poisoned in a.d. 670. Husom the younger son of Ali, 
strove to assert his rights by ^ ‘ho tenth 

day of the month Muharram (October ^ a great battle 

fought at Karbala, near the p® ® commemo- 

rated voarlv bv noisy funeral processions, k roperly, the proceedings 
o^ghtrbJ Xgether mournful, and contoed to the sect, but 
in practice, Sunni Muhammadans, ^‘^ke part in the 

ceremonies, which are regarded by P°P"^ace as no more 

solemn than a Lord Mayor’s 8 Bawfefes, ed. V. A. 

Smith (1915), footnote, pp- MqS 

Observatmis on Miissulmauns, ed. ttooke (1917), chs. n, lii. 

In Poona the mimic tombs of "usem, which are earned in the 
final procession, are still thrown into the nver at the Sangnm, close 
to the site of the old Residency. In Bombay (see Edwardes, Bytvays 
o! Bombay, ch. vi) the disorder attcncling the processions grew so 
great and ended so frequently m serious noting, that the proces- 
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ier is thrown into the water; he was attended by M. Drugeon, 
a Frenchman, at the head of two brigades of infantry, on 
pretence of preserving order and protecting this concluding 
ceremony ; but they suddenly opened a fire from twenty-five 
guns upon the unsuspecting troops of Amrut Rao, advanced, 
charged, and dis^Dersed them with this powerful body of infantry, 
and afterwards totally pillaged their camp. The Byes were 
at the time residing in the hamlet of Wittulwaree, so that this 
outrage was a direct attack on the Peishwa s bi other, and open 
war between the Peishwa and Sindia was supposed to be declared. 
Khassee Rao Holkar joined Amrut Rao, the Mankurees repaired 
to his standard, and the Peishwa negotiated an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Nizam Ally tlu'ough his resident envoys, 
then at Poona. The articles agreed to between Nizam Ally and 
Nana Fiunuwees, by the treaty of Mhar, were to be confirmed by 
the Peishwa, the Chouth of Beder was to bo remitted, and an 
additional tract of territory, yielding eight lacks of rupees, was 
to be ceded to Nizam Ally in perpetuity, as the price of his assist¬ 
ance against Sindia. Nizam Ally also agreed to support the 
Peishwa agaimst any future encroachment of the ex-minister, 
Nana Furnuwees ; but in case of his being liberated by Sindia, 
it was stipidated that Bajee Rao should allow him an annual 


pension 


of one lack of rupees. Rughoojee Bhonslay, if he chose 
to accede to it, was to be considered a party to this treaty and 
was to receive the whole of Gurrah Mundelah from Bajee Rao. 

Sindia, now alarmed, became very desirous of obtaining that 
mediation which ho had before refused from the British Govern¬ 
ment. Colonel Palmer recommended the dismissal of his present 


sional part of the celebration was stopped by me, during my tenure 
of the office of Commissioner of Police (1908-1(3). For the Anglo- 
Indian corruption of the cry Hasan Husein (Hoosseiii Hosyn) see Yule’s 
Hobson-Jobson, ed. 1903, p. 419.] 

1 [Drugeon was a Savoyard, born near Chamb^ri, and came to 
India in the French service. In 17941ie was one of Do Boigne’s brigade- 
majors. He accompanied Perron to the Deccan and succeeded to 
his command in 1797, when Perron was promoted to De Boigne’s 
post. In 1800 he was appointed commandant of Delhi fort, and ten 
months later was placed in charge of the Mughal Emperor, on a 
salary of Rs. 800 a month. In 1803 when Bourquien revolted against 
Perron, Drugeon turned him out of the fort. After the capture 
of Delhi by the British, Drugeon was deported to Calcutta, whence 
he eventually reached Europe. He died at Nice in 1824. (Compton, 
Military Adventurers, &c., pp. 346-7.)] 
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RELEASE OF NANA FURNUWEES 

sters, the settlement of a Jagheer upon the Byes, and 
'eparation to the Peishwa, by submitting to his authority. Siiidia 
appeared much disposed to follow this advice ; but the Byes 
became so extravagant in their demands, thait it was impossible 
to accede to them ; and although he was now really desirous of 
returning to Plindoostan, he had no means of discharging any 
part of the great arrears due to his army. 

In order to intimidate Bajee Rao, and to establish an alliance 
as a counterpoise to that which was just formed between the Nizam 
and the Peisliwa, Sindia sent envoys to Tippoo ; but Bajee Rao, 
by the advice of Govind Rao Ivallay, did the same. A more 
efficacious mode of alarming Bajee Rao was the release of Nana 
Fuinuwees, by which Sindia also hoped to obtain a sufficient sum 
to free him from the most urgent of his embarrassments. 

Nana Furnuwees was accordingly brought from Ahmednugur, 
and two crores of rupees demanded as the price of his liberty. 
After some delay, during which Nana attempted to throw himself 
on the protection of the British Government, he at last agreed 
to pay Sindia ten lacks of i*npees, provided lie were previously 
set at liberty ; as otherwise, whilst under restraint, his agents 
would comply with no order, even if furnished with a jorivate 
token from himself. He accordingly obtained his liberty, and 
the money was promptly paid. 

The enlargement of Nana, though a source of groat concern to 
Bajee Rao, was not unlooked for ; but when it was almost immedi¬ 
ately followed by the revocation of the treaty with Nizam Ally, 
from causes not sufficiently explained, but chiefly owing to the 
unsteady and fluctuating [lolicy of tho minister Mushoor Ool 
Moolk, the Peishwa lost no time m commencing negotiations 
with Nana Fimiuwees and with Sindia. The latter, not yet 
apprised of the revocation of the treaty, apprehensive of an 
attack from the confederated Mahrattas and Moghuls, and alarmed 
by reports of disaffection among his troops in Hindoostan, received 
these overtures with complacency, but insisted on the reiustato- 
inent of Nana Furnuwees as preliminary to an accommodation. 


Ghatgay in the meantime assisted by an agent worthy of himself, 
a Mahratta named Fukeerjee Garway, continued to commit every 
species of extortion and excess: he even disregai‘tled the reiiiou- 
strances of Sindia, and his cruelty, increased by indulgence, 
was almost unparalleled. seized four officers in Sindia’s army, 
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suspicion of their being concerned in the Byes’ 

; he blew three of them from guns, and the foui’th, Yeswunt 
Rao Sivajee, had a tent-peg driven into his brain by a mallet. 

Sindia, aroused at length by the contempt shown to his 
authority, and the universal cry of execration excited by such 
conduct, listened to the representations of Ramjee Pateli and 
Aba Ghitnees, and dmected two young men, the sons of Filoze 
and Messing^ by native mothers, to arrest Ghatgay and Garway, 
which they effected with great dexterity. 

The confinement of these persons was a further step to a recon*- 
ciliation between Sindia and Bajee Rao, and the ne\Y course of 
policy adopted about this period by the English tended to a 
species of union between them. 

The system of neutrality followed by the British Government 
in India dui’ing the administration of John Shore was entirely 
reversed soon after the arrival of Lord Mornington, afterwards 
Marquis Wellesley, in India on the 26th April, 1798. The rovisul 
of tJlO political relations of the English witJi tlio courts of Hyder¬ 
abad and Poona was the first object to which the Residents 
were instructed to direct their attention, for the purpose of 
securing the alliance of tJioso statcs, 80 as, at all ovoiits, to prevent 
their resources from being employed against tlie British Govern¬ 
ment, in the same manner as appeared to be meditated by the 
Sultan of Mysore in his recent connexions with the French.^ 
The principal danger to tho English, in a war with Tippoo 



A Hestting, the fatlior, was an Kiiglishman, and held the rank of 

oxcollont character. (See 
note on page J m regard to George Hessing’s parentage. George 

liessing eyontually took command of his father’s brigade on the 
1800. In 1801 ho accompanied Sindia to Malwa. 
t^alcutta on January 6, 1820. His comrade in the arrest 
Fidele Filose, who after the flight of his father, Michael, 
dividea with his brother, Jean Baptiste, the battalions commanded 
• u Filose was the son of a native mother. Of the 

^ which lie commanded, two were defeated at Ujjain 


^ ' --***vix ijD uuiiimanueu, i/wu woio 

and Nuri resj:)ectivoly, see page 308, infray while the other six took 
part in the battle of Indore in October 1801. Soon after, Fidele was 
oiiarged with a fou] troachory in firing on Sutherland’s troops, 

winch hi the service of his master Sindia, and was placed in con- 


-- service of his master «india, ana was jnacea in con¬ 
finement. He then committed suicide. (Compton, Military Adven¬ 
turers, A’Cm p. 352 .)] 

2 [When Lord Mornington assumed office, the existence of the 
British power in India was exposed to grave danger. Tipu, the Nizam 
and Smdia were all under French influence ; a Jacobin Club had been 
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supported by their European rival, was the fear of liis being 
jbined b}^ the other native powers, whose governments wore 
not only becoming gradually weaker, and therefore more likely 
to be. guided by petty intrigue than by sound policy ; but a great 
change had taken place in their military strenglli, especially that 
of Sindia and Nizam Ally, which now in a gi’eat measure lay in 
their numerous corps of regular infantry, and these chiefly com¬ 
manded by French officers. 

It was, therefore, of importance to the British Government to 
seciue the alliance of Nizam Ally and the Mahrattas, and it became 
a primary object to induce Sindia to return to Hindoostan, both 
from the centrical situation his brigades occupied m the Deccan, 
and from his known desire to obstruct the influence of the British 
with the Peishwa, over whom it was his policy to perpetuate his 
own ascendancy. ^ 



The reported designs of Zuman Shah, King of Cabul and 
grandson of Ahmed Shall Abdallee, a name terrible to Malirattas, 
were strongly set forth by the Britisii agents, in ortlor to iuduco 
Sindia to return for tho protection of his doininions in Hindoostan ; 
whilst to tiie Peishwa was offered a }) 0 (ly of the (JoJUpaiiy’S troops, 
for the protection of his person and authority and tho revival of 
the energies of iiis govcriimojlt.^ Bnjoo Rao had shortly beforo 
made an application to tho British of a nature similar to this 
arrangement, but at that period both their poli<;y and the operation 
of the Act of Parliament prevented tlieir complying with this 
request. Tho sudden desire now ovincod by the English to grant 
him a subsidiary force, tlKtir frequent rocommendations to rein- 
state Nana Furnuwoea in the ministry and to remove iSindia 
from Poona, led Bajee Rao, whoso views and intormation were 
boimded by very narrow limits, to suppose that the whole was a 


organized at Seringapatam. Lord Mornington determined to destroy 
the chance of a federation of the n^ive governments, acting under 
the advice of their French military ouiceis. ror a succinct survey of 
the Governor-General’s policy and aclnovements see O.H.i., ch. vi. 
Letters of Lord Mornington, dealing with these matters, will be found 
at pp. Gll-43 of Forrest's Selections (Marathd Scries), vol. i. See also 
B, L. Rico, Mysore Gazetteer^ ii. 410 n.J 

1 [See Lord Morningtoil’s letter to Daulat Rao Sindia of January 22, 
1799, at p. 619 of Forrest’s Selections (Marathd Series), vol. i.] 

2 [See letter of July 13, 1798, from Lord Mornington to the Hon. 
Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay, pp, 611-12 of Forrest’s 
Selections (Marathd Series), vol. i.J 
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ae of the detested Nana, the object most dreaded 
fierefore uppermost in his mind. 

Accordingly, although Sindia had declared his intention of 
endeavouring to return to Hindoostan, and a public visit of 
ceremony announced the reconciliation which had taken place 
between Sindia and Nana Furnuwees on the one part and Bajee 
Rao on the other, the Peishwa shortly afterwards, in a secret con¬ 
ference with Sindia, urged his stay at Poona tor the pui-pose of 
preventing the introduction of the English by Nana Furnuwees ; 
but he was at the same moment doing all in h.s power to conciliate 
Nana, and was pressing him to quit Sindia s camp for the pimpose 
of resuming the duties of administration. Nana accordingly 
returned once more to the city of Poona, but declined interfermg 
with the Peishwa’s affairs, until the safety of his person and pro¬ 
perty should be guaranteed by the British Government and Nizam 
Ally and until he could effect a reconciliation in Smdia’s family 
to enable him to retui-n to Hindoostan. To forward the latter 
object ho labom-ed to bring about an accommodation, and in 
ho es of expediting Sindia’s march advanced him fifteen lacks 
of rupees from his private treasury, in addition to the ten lacks 
before paid at the time of his liberation. 

Perceiving that Sindia was really serious in his proposal of re¬ 
turning to Hindoostan, Bajee Rao intimated his intention of 
paying Nana Furnuwees a secret visit, and in disguise, so that 
it might not come to Sindia’s knowledge. In the middle of the 
night, attended by a single domestic, he repaired to Nana’s house, 
and for the time succeeded in deceiving the old minister into a 
belief of his being wholly imconcerned in his seizure and disgrace, 
and that he confined the other ministers in the vain hope of 
affording them protection from the violence and rapacity of 
Sindia’s agents. Colonel Palmer, the British Resident, was of 
opinion that Nana Furnuwees was never deceived by him, but 
the fact is proved by the result ; and, indeed, the eloquence and 
manner of Bajee Rao are so powerful and insinuating that he 
has deceived most men even when on their guard against him. 
On this occasion, perceiving the effect his language produced, 
he laid his head at the feet of Nana Fui’nuwees, swore by those 
feet ^ to consider him as his father, to abide by his counsel in all 

1 To swear by the feet of a Bramin is one of the most sacred and 
solemn of Hindoo oatha 


MiNisr/?^ 




BAJEE RAO’S DUPLICITY 

,^_uture measui’es, and finally, in a biu’st of teare, conjured_ 

treated that he would not abandon the Bramin sovereignty, 
assailed as it then was by the factions of the Mahrattas and the 
ambition of the English. 

(Oct. 15th.) —In consequence of this appeal Nana Purnuwocs 
resumed the duties of minister, without those securities for which 
A.D prudently stipulated ; but scarcely had 

1799. he begun the transaction of public business, when he was 
informed by Jeswimt Rao Ghorepuray^ that Bajee 
Rao was again endeavouring to persuade Sindia to confine him— 
intelligence which was confirmed by Sindia himself. Nana in¬ 
stantly repafied to the palace; taxed the Peishwa with his un¬ 
paralleled duplicity ; begged that he would no longer plot against 
the life and freedom of an old man, borne down by years, infirmity 
and misfortime, but permit him to retire to some spot, far from 
courts and camps, whore his being suffered to exist could never 
interfere with any plans His Higlmess might form. Ho abjui'ed 
the desire of now possessing power on his own accoiuit, and de¬ 
clared that he had only accepted it in liopos of being still useful. 
Bajee Rao positively denied having been accessory to a iDroceeding 
so treacherous, and begged that those who had used liis name 
might be apprehended. Sindia immediately seized the Peishwa’s 
minister Govrnd Rao Kallay and Sewram Narrain Thuthay, 
the agents employed, but as it is a point of honom amongst 
Malnattas never to divulge the name of their principal on such 
occasions, they bore the loss of their liberty and property without 
impeaching the veracity of thefi master, and Sewram Narrain 
Thuthay soon after died. 

Satisfaction being thus afforded, Nana Furnuwees resumed 
the office of prime minister ; but his suspicions were not removed, 
and he avoided all interference in business not absolutely 
necessary. 

The period, however, was extremely important; Nizam Ally 
had concluded a new treaty with the English on the 1st Sep-* 
tember, 1798, by which he agreed to receive no Prenchman into 
liis service, to dismiss his French officers, and disband the whole 

1 This person, who came into Sindia’s confidence, whose name has 
already appeared, and whom wo shall have occasion to notice repeatedly, 
was of the family of the great Suntajee Ghorepui’ay, so conspicuous 
in the days of Auiungzebe, and a descendant of Moorar Rao Ghore¬ 
pui’ay of Gootee, so often mentioned by Orme. 

II—U 
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^ the infantry lately commanded by Raymond,^ receiving in 
their stead six battalions of English Sepoys, each battalion one 
thousand strong, with a proportion of Eui’opean artillery, for which 
ho agreed to pay an annual subsidy of twenty-four lacks seventeen 
thousand and one hundred rupees. The English Government 
also became boimd, by an article cautiously expressed, to mediate 
between Nizam Ally and the Peishwa, and in case of differences 
arising between them to use every endeavour to induce the 
Peishwa to accede to a friendly arbitration. 

The Malirattas naturally viewed this treaty with much 
jealousy, and the Peishwa, on being urged by the British agent 
to conclude a similar one, evaded the subject, by an assurance 
that he would faithfully execute the conditions of subsisting 
engagements, and on the prospect of a war with Tippoo promised 
to afford his aid. In these replies Bajee Rao had followed the 
opinion and advice of Nana Fiunuwees, but had neither sincerity 
nor steadiness to fulfil the engagements alluded to, though assured 
by Nana that any departure from good faith must equally affect 
the honour and security of his government. Nana Furnuwees 
recommended that Appa Sahib, the son of Puroshram Bhow, 
should be appointed to command the contingent intended to 
co-operate with the English ; and in the present exigency ])roposed 
to assemble it, by coUecting the force under Dhondoo Pimt Gokla, 
Sur-Soobehdar of the Carnatic, the troops of Rastia and the 


Vinchorkur, and all the horse which the Bramin Jagheerdars 
could raise. The necessities of the state, and the presence of 
Sindia, precluded the Peishwa from recruiting his own anny 
or detailing any part of it from Poona. 

Appa vSahib refused the command, but the offer having led 
to a reconciliation between Puresluam Bhow and Nana, the 
Bhow agi-eed to head the contingent liimself, on condition of 
having his fine remitted* and receiving Dliarwar, with several 
plaices in the Carnatic, in Jagheer. An English detachment, 


I Raymond died March 25th, 1798. [Lord Mornington in a letter 
of November 29,1798, to Captain Kirkpatrick, Resident at Hyderabad, 
wrote : ‘ You will take particular care that none of the men of the 
late French corps, denominated Pondicherry Sepoys,” be entertained 
by Colonel Roberts for tJie Company’s service. Indeed, although it 
might not be proper to require it, it would ho satisfactory to me to 
learn that AzTm-ul-XJmrah had included the whole of this description 
in the number of the French party proposed to bo completely 
disbanded.’] 



WAR WITH TIPPOO 

liar to that formerly employed and under the command 
ie same officer, was held in readiness to join Pureshram Bhow ; 
but these endeavours on the part of Nana Furnuwees were 
frustrated by Bajee Rao, who acted under the influence of Doulut 
Rao Sindia. After the English had commenced hostilities against 
Tippoo,^ his envoys were publicly received at Poona, although 
repeated remonstrances were made on the subject by the British 
Resident. Even after their formal dismissal was intimated to 
Colonel Palmer on the 19th March, they only rethed to Kikwee, 
a village twenty-five miles south of Poona. Colonel Palmer 
at first supposed that the detention of the wukeels was a more 
repetition of the former plan of obtaining a sum of money, on a 
false pretence of neutrality or aid. The British Resident knew 
that Bajee Rao liad received thirteen lacks of rupees from Tippoo 
to which Sindia was privy, but it was not known at that time 
to Nana Furnuwees ; and when the Governor-General noticed 
the conduct of the cornet of Poona, by simpl 3 ^ countermanding the 
detachment which had been prepared to accompany Puresliram 
Bhow, Nana Fimnuwees could not comprehend the reason. 

Bajee Rao imagined that, by the concessions made to Puresh¬ 
ram Bhow on the one hand and the eacom’agement given to 
Tippoo on the other, he should deceive both parties and postpone 
his ultimate decision, until circumstances enabled him to judge 
on which side it would be most advantageous to range himself. 
As far, however, as he was capable of following any plan, his 
resolution was taken in favour of Tippoo. In concert with Sindia, 
a scheme was laid to attack Nizam Ally, in which they hoped 
to engage Rughoojee Bhonslay, and as the English would, as 
a matter of coui^se, defend the Moghid territory, in consequence of 
their late treaty, tlio Peishwa was then to declare the Mahrattas 
the allies of Tippoo Sultan. The Marquis Wellesley, apprised 
of those views, was on the other hand endeavouring to engage 

1 rOn February 3, 1799, Lord Mornington wrote to Colonel Pahner, 
Resident at Poona, desiring him ‘ to ^ 

Fadnavis ; that the obstinate f ^ ^ compels mo 

to treat him os an enemy ; that, coi^ideimg the Honourable Com¬ 
pany to be in a state of war with him fiom this day, 1 shall accord¬ 
ingly direct our armies to enter his territories without further delay.’ 
Lord Mornington in the same letter expressed a hope that the Peshwa 
liad dismissed Tipu’s Vakils and had^ actually ordered the march of 
the Maratha contingent into Bednore. (l^orrest, Selections (Mordtha 
Serie8)f i. 020 3.)] 
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to the treaty concluded wi 


Loojee Bhonslay as a party 
izam Ally.^ 

But before the Peishwa or Sindia had the slightest conception 
that Tippoo’s downfaU was so near, they wore astonished by in¬ 
telligence of the capture of Seringapatam, the death of Tippoo, 
and the subversion of his government.- 

Baiee Rao affected the utmost joy. and soon after endeavoured 
to persuade Colonel Palmer that the failure of his engagement 
was entirely attributable to Nana Furnuwees. Immediate orders 
were sent to Dhondoo Punt Gokla, Siir-Soobehdar of the Carnatic, 
to advance into Tippoo’s country with what force he could collect. 
The consequence was that many vdlages wore plmidored after 
, i. u j ^^umltted to the British Government^ ; and the 

the country had submitteu K ,. , . c 

onlv merit which Dhondoo Punt s party could claim was that of 
mJroeptmgDhoondia W»ug,' a raaraudmgtugiUvo (romSaringa. 
patarn, whom Dhondoo Punt attacked by surprise, and dispersed 
his followers * which, Hhoondia entered the service of the 

ra Tnrrl Morningto^^’® letter of April 25, 1799, to H. Colebrooke, 
o of Nagpur, and a letter of April 26, 1799, to Captain Kirk- 

ir at PP- 626-7 of Forrest’s Selections (Mardthd Series), vol. i.] 
rOn Marck 6, 1799, a Bombay force defeated a large body of the 
mv on the Coorg frontier. Tlie Carnatic army under Genetal 
TTni^is crossed the frontier on March 5, defeated Tipu at Malavelli 
n March 27, and stormed Seringapatam on May 4. \o.UJ„ p. 683.) 
On May 14: Lord Mornington wrote to tho Peshwa, announcing the 
victory and the death of Tipu (Forrest, Selections (Mardthd Series), 

^‘ 3 ^[Lord Mornington wrote to the Peshwa on May 27, 1799, inform¬ 
ing hiin that it was uimocessary for him to proceed with warlike 
preparations, as all hostilities had ceased, and requesting him to recall 
at once any force that might have set out for Mysore. (Forrest, 
Selections (Mardthd Series), i. 629.)] 

[Dhondia Wagh aspired to found a new dynasty (see pp. 304-6, 
post)* After the fall of Seringapatam, where he was a prisoner, he 
signalized his release by ravaging the Shimoga District in Mysore, 
pillaging and destroying the town of Shimoga. After a long pursuit 
General Wellesley eventually brought him to bay and defeated him at 
Manoli, on the banks of the Malprabha river in Belgaum District. He 
was killed in a cavalry charge led by General Wellos^^y in person. The 
campai^ against Dhondia was the first occasion on winch the Duke 
of Wellington held an independent command in the fi®ld. con¬ 

quest of Mysore threw out of employment many of lipu Sultan’s 
soldiers, and Dhondia gathered round him a considerable force on tho 
confines of Mysore and in the adjoining provinces. Our troops were 
engaged for nearly three months himting (Colebrooke, 

Life of M. Elphinsiom (1884), i. 30 n.) See also Mysore Gazetteer^ 
by B, L. Rice, iu 438,] 
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PARTITION OF MYSORE 


_ y who was actively engaged in hostilities againi 

,,4i^^Peishwa, and who readily received him into his army. 

Sindia, on the nows of Tippoo’s overthrow, dispatched emissaries 
to Seringapatam for the puipose of encom’aging resistance among 
the partisans of the late Sultan who might yet remain ; but 
he also sent abundant congratulations to the Engljsh Resident at 
Poona, expressive of his happiness at the glorious termination 
of the war. 



The judgement and energy by which the power of Tippoo was 
so speedily reduced may be considered one of the first examples 
of that energetic policy, by which Great Britain, in her subsequent 
mighty struggles in Europe, has been distinguished. 

The rosourcGS of Nizam Ally's government had been placed at 
the dist^osal of the Marquis Wellesley, and the services of his 
contingent had been directed with far greater efiicioncy than in 
the former war; an iinprovomont justly ascribed to the ability 
and exertion of tlie Governor-General’s Political Agent, Captain 
Malcolm.’ 


The mode of dividing the conquered provinces was dictated 
by a wise and liberal spirit. Nizam Ally, with judicious oonfidonco, 
had left the arrangements to the Marquis Wellesley who effected 
thorn in the following manner. 

As it was deemed incompatible with the future tranquillity 
of the country, and the security of the Company’s possessions, 
to establish a son of Tippoo in sovoroignty, tho descendant of 
those Rajas of Mysore, from whom Hyder Ally usurped tho 
govermnent, was released from captivity and raised to the 
musnud of his ancestors.^ A partition treaty was then 

^22^^ concluded by the British Government, Nizam Ally, 
and the restored Raja. 

The whole of Tippoo’s revenue being estimated at 30,40,000 
pagodas, to the Raja was assigned, pagodas 13,60,000 
To Nizam Ally.. 5,30,000 

1 Now Sir John Malcolm. 

2 [The Raja selected was a child of five years ot age, and the adminis¬ 
tration of the territory reserved ^©presented by the 

modern Mysore State, was d to the Brahman minister, Purnia 

or Purnaiya, who had so faithfully served Tipu. The arrangements 
were embodied in a supplomentary tieaty of Seringapatam. Purnia 
was in executive charge of administration until December 1811, 
when the young Raja was perrnilf^d to take over the duties. (O.H./,, 
pp. 586-7.)] 
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the families of 
charge of the 


To the Company.. 

For the maintenance of 
Hyder and Tippoo, in 
British Government 

For the maintenance of Kummur-u 
deen Khan and his family, in charge 
of Nizam Ally 


5,37,000 


2,40,000 


70,000 




Pagodas 27,37,000 

NoUvitlistanding tho Peishwa’s total faUure in his engagements, 
the Governor-General deemed it pohtic to dlow him some share 
in the conquered territory, provided he could be brought to accede 
io rraSnce correspondmg to that formed with Nizam Ally. 
With this view, the balance in tho territory adjommg the Peishwa’s 
southern boundary, yielding an annual revenue of pagodas 
2 63 000 was reserved, and was offered on the above conditions to 

the Pelshwa. , , . 

Much discussion took place m consequence: the court of 
Poona was unwilling by a distinct refusal to afford the allies a 
pretext for at once appropriating the territory reserved; in which 
case, two-thirds of it were to be given to Nizam Ally and 
the rest retained by the Company. 

In a great part of the negotiation wliich took place, it is easy 
to perceive the ability of Nana Furnuwees. In extenuation of 
the circumstances which had caused the dLsappointment and dis¬ 
satisfaction of the allies, the Peishwa represented the xmfortunate 
distractions of the empire which had prevented him from assem¬ 
bling an army, and the usage of native states in permitting 
wukeels to reside in their courts in time of war. To the preliminary 
conditions requiring the Malirattas to abstain from all aggressions 
on tho territory of tlie Raja of Mysore ; the Peishwa replied, 
that upon obtaining the proposed cession, it sliould bo eonsidorod 
an equivalent for tho Choiith, to which tho Mahrattas were entitled 
from the whole of the territories of the late Sultan. In ca.S 0 
the French invaded India, tho Peishwa engaged to unite with the 
English in repelling thorn j but he would not agree to exehid', 
individuals of that nation from his service. He offered to suh- 
sidizo two battalions, provided they might be employed to assist 
in reducing refractory triliutaries arid the > eedoo of Jinjeera ; 
but he absolutely refused the Company’s mediation in the existing 





treaty with NIZAM ALLY 



rences between the Mahrattas and Nizam Ally respect 
^ Chouth. To an application for exchanging the Chouth of 
Sm’at for an equivalent revenue, a measure in itself calculated 
to obviate vexatious disputes and loss, a Uko peremptory refusal 
was given ; and a proposal for including Rughoojee Bhoiislay 
as a 2^rincipal in the intended alliance, the Peishwa treated as 
absui-dd Filially, after i^rotracted discussion, the reserved terri¬ 
tory was shared by Nizam Ally and the British Government, as 
stipulated in the treaty ; and on the 12th of October, 1800, a 
new treaty was concluded between them, by which the British 
Govermnent engaged to protect the teiTitories of Nizam Ally 
from unprovoked aggression; ^ two battalions of native infantry 
weie added to the former six battalions, together with a regiment 
of native cavalry ; and for the payment of the whole force, the 
territories acquired by Nizam Ally, on the j^artition of the pro¬ 
vinces of Mysore, both in 1792 and 1799, were coded in joeriDetuity 
to the British Government.- 

Ihe affairs of Sindia during this 2 :)oriod continued in a very 
distracted state. After the treacherous attack made by Shirzoo 
Rao Gliatgay on Amin.it Rao’s camp, the Byes fled to the Raja 
of KoJat^oor, who was still at war with the Peishwa. The Byes 
were soon joined by Narrain Rao Biiklishee and the principal 
Shenwoe Bramins from Sindia’s camp. Largo bodies of horse 
flocked to theii- standard, and when siifliciently strong they re- 
tmned to the northward, plundering every village from the 
.Kistna to theGodavory which acknowledged the authority 
(Feb.) of Douliit Rao Sindia,^ and not only insulted Sindia in 
his lines, but stopped the roads in the vicinity of Poo: a. 
Sindia’s liorse at first attemptexi to oppose them, but tlioir 



^ [See letters of July 8 and 20, 1799 , from Lord Mornington to the 
Rosidont at ]*oona, on pp. 630-6 of Forrest s Selections (Mardthd 
Series). Lord Mornington flatly refusod iho Poahwii'B proposal to 
U80 the subsidiary force in reducing Janjira, not only upon political 
grounds but upon those of IflW, j 

2 [The Company thus obtained the whole of Kanara and some 
other territory, and the control of Senngapatam. Malabar having 
already been annexed, it WRS thus master of the south-westoni coast. 
The territory assigned to tlio Nizam lay to the north-east. (0,H I , 
p. 580.)] 

3 Numerous villages belonging tihiet are frequently found 

intorinixod with those of another m the Mnhratta country, the reason 
of which has been already explained and accounted for. 
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iimbei's were so inferior, that after a few skirmishes, in 
which they suffered severely, they would not advance vm- 
supportcd by the regular battalions, before which the troops 
of the Byes retired, but as soon as the battalions returned 
towards their own camp, the insimgents also faced about 
and followed them. There is, perhaps, no parallel example 
of such an extraordinary state of affairs as that which the 
Peishwa’s territory presented at this period, where a rebeUion 
against one prince was maintained within the territory of another, 
whom both parties acknowledged as their sovereign. The anarchy 
which it engendered may be conceived ; the whole country sud¬ 
denly swarmed with horsemen, and although plunder was not 
indiscriminate, great devastations were committed. The flame 
spread in Hindoostan ; Lukwa Dada, a Shenwee Bramin ah-eady 
mentioned, second in importance to the confined minister Balloba 
Tattya, by whom Lukwa Dada had been first raised, having been 
suspected of disaffection in consequence of his attachment to 
Balloba, was deprived of power and dismissed from his em¬ 
ployments. Being thus driven into the ranks of the insurgents, 
he soon raised a powerful army, repeatedly defeated the troops 
sent against him, and reduced the country from Oojein to Seronje. 

To add to these troubles, Jeswunt Rao Holkar, who, after his 
brother fell at Poona, had fled to Nagpoor and was there confined 
through the influence of Sindia, having effected his escape, re¬ 
paired to Malwa, collected followers, and plundered the country. 
M. Perron 1 had succeeded to the command of Sindia’s regular 
infantry on the departure of M. de Boigne, who was compelled 
from ill-health to return to Europe in 1796 ; but Perron, at the 
period we have arrived, was so fully occupied in the siege of Agra, 
held by the adherents of Lukwa Dada, and in which ho was assisted 
by Ambajeo Inglia, that ho found it impossible to stop the dis¬ 
orders in Malwa without additional troops, for which lio sent 
repeated and earnest applications to his master in the Deccan. 

Under these circumstances Sindia had again recourse to negotia¬ 
tion ; but the demands of the Byes extended to nothing less than 

1 [Perron succeeded to De Boigne’s command on February 1, 1797. 
He hud originally come to India in a 

man-of-war, and thence joined the native service, under Sangster, as 
a non-commissioned officer. When Lestineaux absconded m 1788, 
Perron obtained command of a battalion, and after the success of the 
army against Ismail Beg, rose to ot a Diigaae.j 





CHITOOR SING’S INSURRECTION 


^^lete sovereignty, which they required Sindia to hold imd^ 
leir authority ; and before even these conditions could be ad¬ 
mitted, they insisted on the release of Balloba Tattya. 

Sindia’s new ministers, Abba Chitnees ^and Ryajee Patell, 
with a judgement and a disinterestedness which do them honour, 


Sl 


recommended their master to reinstate Balloba as prime minister, 
to which Sindia agreed ; and no sooner was the arrangement 
aecomplished, than it produced an immediate effect in detaching 
the principal leaders from the insurrection. The Byes agreed to 
an adjustment through Balloba’s mediation and the fort of 
Asseergurh with the cit}^ of Burhanpoor and a Jagheer of eleven 
lacks of rupees were to be assigned to them. Lukwa Dada, in 
consequence of the restoration of Balloba, had an interview with 
the brother of Ambajee Inglia, who had been opposed to him in 
Malwa, and agreed to a cessation of arms. Every difference 
was on the point of being settled ; the Byes had received their 
clothes, jewels, and other private property from Sindia’s camp, 
and had come as far as Rajawaree, near Jejoory, on their way 
to Poona, when one of their partisans, having been attacked and 
cut off, they immediately retui’ned towards Pimdoipoor and re- 
coimnenced their system of depredation. 


The whole of the southern Mahratta comitry was in great 
disorder. The Raja of Kolapoor still waged war with the Peishwa, 
and the reinforcement brought by Chitoor Sing, after the defeat 
of the Raja of Satara, gave a new spirit to his efforts. Chitoor 
Sing had been closely pursued into the territory of the Raja of 
Kolapoor by a body of Rastia’s troops, joined by some others 
on the part of tlie Priteo Needheo, the whole of whom encamped 
near the Warna river. Five hundred horse of the troops who had 
boon di.spei’sed at 8atara, having got together, apprised Chitoor 
Sing of their situation, and by his dii’ection concealed themselves 
for SOniO days in the hills, imtil he had got u roinforcoment from 
Kolapoor ; when by a well-concerted attack upon the troops who 
luul pursued him, ho out them off almost to a man. A body 
of Purcshram Bhow’s troops wore shortly afterwards in a like 
rnamior 8iuq)risod and routed; and Chitoor Sing having learnt 
that after Pureshi^am Bhow’s departoe from Satara, two or tliree 
thousand of Rastia’s troops with some guns were encamped in 
the neighboiu’liood of the fort, he vowed to avenge the disgrace 
sustained by the fii'st defeat. Accordingly he led six hundred 


MiNisr/?^ 
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^Ary through the hills and valleys untU opposite to tho viU 
ui Paid where he remained concealed imtil night, when, repairing 
to a celebrated temple in the village, he performed the usual 
worship, and the whole party, having solemnly invoked the deity, 
stained their clothes with yellow dye, rubbed their hands and faces 
with tumieric, and issued forth, thus fortified with the implied 
vow of conquest or death, to attack their enemy They did not 
find Rastia’s troops imprepared ; but the latter had only time to 
fire a few rounds, when they were funo^ly charged sword m hand, 
, . ,1 Hestrovod, and the whole body dispersed m 

their gims taken and aesiioyc , i,. ,,, 

, ® . . A rnnid march to tho banlcs of tho Warna, 

a few minutes. A rapa‘ . 

before his retreat could be intercepted, marked a prudence as 
well as enterprise, which gained Chitoor Sing considerable credit 
with the Mahi-atta soldiery, and his numbers were in a few months 
Tonaiderably increased. At the head of a very inferior force, and 
with no funds to support it, he kept seven thousand of Rastia’s 

7^ nnn^etual motion between the Neera and Warna. 

troops in .1 1 n . 1 

He was however, frequently defeated ; and on one occasion, 
when accompanied by only five hundred men, 2 he was surrounded 
by five thousand of Rastia’s troops, but cut his way through them, 
although with the loss of more than half his party. His enter¬ 
prise, Ins remarkable escapes, his conciliatory manners, tho 
popularity of his cause amongst Mahrattas, and his confidence in 
the peeisantry, rendered him everywhere a favourite, notwith¬ 
standing his having repeatedly laid the whole of the villages under 

contribution. 

Chitoor Sing’s insurrection was considered at Poona as a part 
of the Kolapoo'r war, and both the Peishwa and Nana Fiunuwees 
had their share of blame in exciting it. 

poring the insurrection of Satara and afterwards, whilst 


X [Pal (originally called Raiapur) is a village m Satara District, 
lying on both banlcs of the Tarli, about twenty miles north-west of 
iLrad. The celebrated temple, mentioned by 

Khandoba, which waa built in the fifteenth ° p-j j ° * 

legendary appearance by the god to a milkmaid 
fafnilies prominent in the history of the toe of 

the temple, at which a great fair, in * month Panto 

the god Itoandoba, is held annuaUy in ^^^iASTorsaemd 
(December-January). As at toe Jeiuri Temple, many M ri^s, or sacred 

harlots, are attached to the temple^ at Pal. The 

andGuravs. {R.(7.,xix. 629 ff.) See remarks on Khandoba in Intro¬ 
duction, vol. i, pp. Iv-lvii, ante.] , . 

2 It is not mentioned whether horse or toou 



the death of pureshram bhow 


/oor bing kept Rastia in check to the north of the Warna, the 
aja of Kolapoor was actively employed against the Putwnrdhuns 
and Dhondoo Punt Gokla. Tasgaom, the capital of Pureshram 
Bhow s Jagheer, was pillaged, and liis palace, which had been 
erected at groat expense, was burnt to the ground. The Carnatic 
was laid under contribution, and Dhondoo Punt Gokla, though 
a brave and active officer, was repeatedly defeated. Such was 
the state of the Kolapoor warfai’e up to the period at wliich wo 
have arrived. 


In the month of August after Balloba Tattya’s release, a recon¬ 
ciliation having taken place between him and Nana Furnuwees, 
they deliberated, with the Imowledgo and approbation of their 
superiors, on the course of policy necessary to bo pursued with 
regard to Nizam Ally and the English; but both concurred in 
the necessity of suppressing the formidable disturbance to the 
southward, as a preliminary to any other arrangement. It was 
accordingly resolved that the force, previously intended by Nana 
Furnuwees to have co-operated with the allies against Tippoo, 
should bo sent under Pureshram Bhow, considerably reinforced, 
for the present service. The whole, to bo furnished in proportions 
by the Peishw'a, and by Sindia and other Jagheerdars, was to 
consist of thirty thousand horse and six thousand infantry ; but, 
as it was impracticable to prepare this force until the Dussera, 
Pureshram Bhow was directed to watch the Raja of Kolapoor 
and restrain him as much as possible. Pureshram Bhow, whose 
military spirit was on this occasion excited by personal injury 
and personal pique, although his health was in a declining state, 
kept the field all the rains, and recovered the garrisons between 
the rivers Gutpurba and Malpurba. In the month of September 
he advanced from Gokauk^ towards Kolapoor, not without hopes 


^ [Gokak is now a thriving to^ in B®^g^^™ Bistrict, situated eight 
miles from the Gokak Road station of the Southern Marathd Railway. 
The town is mentioned under the name Gokdgo in an inscrii)tion of 
1047. During the first half of the eighteenth century it belonged to 
the Nawabs of Savanur, and thereafter passed to the Patvardhan 
family. It lapsed to the British in 1836. About three and a half 
miles north-west of the town are the Gokak tails, where the Ghat- 
prabha takes a leap of 170 foot over a aandstone cliff into a picturesque 
gorge. A cotton-mill was established m 1887 close to the falls ; and 
the Gokak storage works were constructed in 1889-1902 for the 
supply of motive power and for purposes of irrigation. (LG, Bom., 
1909, 20, 21.)] 
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^^ijuuishing the war himself, but near the viUage of Putunkoon 
he encountered the Raja of Kolapoor and Chitoor Sing, when ho 
experienced a total defeat, and was himsolf mortally wounded 
and made prisoner.^ Nana Furnuwees and Balloba sent the 
troops of the Vinchorkur, the Pritee Noodhoo, and five of Sindia’s 
regidar battalions under Major Brownrigg, to support Appa 
Sahib, Pureshram Bhow’s son, and reduce the Raja to submission. 

This accession of force was too great for the Rftja of Ko apoor 
to withstand, and ho therefore retired under protection of the fort 
of PanaUa. But in that situation hxs troops were sorpr^ed by 
Appa Sahib, who drove sorne of them into the fort whilst the 
greLr part sought refuge in Kolapoor which the Peishwas troops 
® ' . . , j after a siege of considerable dui-ation had 

A-D. nearly reduced it, when events and revolutions at Poona 
interfered to save the Kolapoor state, which would 

1 • • probability have been subverted, or at least held 

otherwise in all proo» - ,, i , 
in future as a dependency of the Peishwa s government. 


„r. -Pno the brother of Shirzeo Rao Ghatgay, took up the 

1 Wiswas nao, ._ ^ i_ _ ^ - j_ 


and laying him across liis horse, threw him down before 
d 3 nng man, ^^jg^poor, who ordered him, it is said, when in this state, 
the Baja o . Dajeeba Limmay, who was in the action, states 

to be ^gtance ; and Bajeo Rao in a particular conversation with 
^i^>h^8tone at Punderpoor in 1812, mentioned it as a well-known 
bnt generally believed at Kolapoor; nor at Satara, 

the Raja of Kolapoor had many enemies. 

‘eeba Limmay, whose name I have mentioned above, was a 
r^ential agent of Pureshram Bhow; he was employed in several 
situations during the administration of Nana Furnuwees, and 
11 sharer in many of the revolutions and events which I am now 
"^^ording. At my request, he had the goodness to write the history 
Qf his own times, and I take this opportunity of expressing my acknow- 

Todgements. 


MINlSr/f^ 


CHAPTER XLI. 




from a.d, 1800 TO A.D, 1802. 

A.d. 1800.— The first of tho events alluded to, in point of 
time and importance, was the death of Nana Fui’nuweos. His 
oalth had long been in a declining state; but he continued to 
transact business almost to the last with his accustomed oixier 
i^nd punctuality. He died on the 13th March, ‘ and with him,’ 
says Colonel Pahner, ‘ lias departed all the wisdom and modera¬ 
tion of the Mahratta government.’ Nana Furnuwees was cer¬ 
tainly a great statesman.^ His principal defects originated in the 
want of personal courage, and in an ambition not always re¬ 
strained by principle. In the later unhappy years of his life, 
on the testimony of English as well as Malu-atta authority, he 
is entitled to the liigh praise of having acted with the feelings 
and smcerity of a patriot. He honourably advised Bajee Rao 
to such measures as ho believed advantageous, immindful of any 
consequences. He was decidedly averse to the admission of a 
body of foreign troops, in the manner proposed by the Marquis 


^ [The Marquess Wellesley wrote to the Peshwa on May 28, 1800 ; 

‘ The loss of persons distinguished for their talents, great qualities and 
abilities, is at all times a subject of regret. The melancholy news 
therefore, of the death of Balaji Pandit, the able minister of your 
State, whose upright principles and honourable views, and whose 
zeal for the welfare and prosperity both of the dominions of his own 
immediate superiors and of other powers, were so justly celebrated 
occasions extreme grief and concern.’ (Forrest, Selections IMarathk 
Series), p. 641.) Moor (Hindu Pantheon, 1st ed., p 
iMk, othor HWo. of hi. timo N.W Fornax,’ “ 

Virtuoso, and had made a collection of valuable picturef Scli ho 
carefully preserved in books and portfolios. Wrapped in cloth During 
the disturbances at safety to Lohogarh Fort^ 

and at the date Moor wrote ^ the possession o^f Dhondo 

Pandit, Its late commandant, who resided at Thana imdor English 
protection.] * 
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^l^ley, il the energies ol the government could possibly ^ 
:lsSrod without Ihoir nid. Ho respected the English, odmire.. 

their sincerity and the vigour ol their sovornmont, but. w poh- 

tioel enemies, no on. tegei-ded them w.th more ,eelou.,y nnd alarm 
The life of Nona may ho said to have been entn-e y public , and 
its events have been so fully recorded, as weU a, the motives for 
his eondiiet, that it is unnecessary to enlar^ on his eharaeter. 

In private life he was a man of strict veracity, humane, frugal 

r V His whole time was regulated with the strictest 

.“^“th. busint personally transacted by him almost 

exceeds government, whilst he continued in power he 

In regar ggj.vo the system of Mahdoo Rao Bullal; but 

endeavoured to P . ^ frequent distractions that pre- 

“T^";Sea"raI iaxity in the slperiutondenco. 

vauea, i err^ater neglect on the part of an administration, 

No instance oi ^ 

extraordinary criminality m a subordinate officer, is 
^ d^in the annals of any state than the case of Gassee Ram, 
K^t^ al or police superintendent, of the city of Poona. This man, 
Braniin native of Hindoostan, employed the power with which 
he was vested in perpetrating the most dreadful murders. People 
disappeared, and no trace of them could be found. Gassee Ram 
was suspected, but Nana Furnuwees refused to listen to complaints, 
pparently absui’d from their unexampled atrocity. At last, it 
being suspected that Gassee Ram was starving a respectable 
Brarnin to death, Maimajee Phaltray headed a jiarty of the i^eople, 
broke open the prison, and rescued the unfortunate Brainin, 
which led to the detection of tho monster’s crimes ; and he fell a 
victim to the vengeance of the exasperated populace, by whom 
ho was stoned to death.^ 

In his person Nana was tall and thin, his complexion was rather 
dark and his demeanom- grave ; but liis look intdligent quick, 
and penetrating 2; he left a young widow, and died without issue. 

1 [Moor states that Ghasiram or Gahunsa Ram K£al was a^uat^^e 
of Aurangabad, that his chief assailants polme 

spealdng, Bralimaiis, whose on Augiit 31, 179lMose 

custody, and that he was stoned to death on a himself had built, 
to a temple and tank of handsome design ,jgy > Surgeon to our 
His fate was actually witnessed by 1^'’- ? jgjo, London, p. 373.)] 
Legation at Poona. [Hindu Pantheon, ‘ jfi an interesting oil- 
* [Nana Pamavis is one of the three h^^^^gj^khind, 

painting, which hangs m the entrance-hal 


WNIST/Iy 



SINDIA AND BAJEE RAO 


le death of Nana Furnuwees was the origin of a new dispute 
/ween the Peishwa and Sindia, eacli being desirous to obtain 
le tre^ures of whicli lie was supposed to liave died possessed.^ 
Suidia immediately seized Nana’s Jagheoi;,, on pretext of his 
laying owed him a crore of rupees ; he also supported his widow 
m her desire to adopt a son ; both because it was in opposition to 
ajee Rao’s wish, and because it afforded the easiest means of 
getting the family treasures into his own power. But these 
disputes did not prevent their plotting against others; and Sindia, 
w 1 O.S 0 re-establisliment of Balloba Tattya to power had disarmed 
the insurrection of Lukwa Dada, now determined on Balloba’s 
destruction. To this measure lie was advised by Ins fatlier-in- 
law, who had been set at liberty m the month of January at the 
recommemhition of Balloba, and had regained entire influence 
over Sindia’s mind, of w'hich the first use he made was to stu- 
up a faction against the minister, and thou to excite Sindia to his 
destruction and that of his immediate acUierents. Ho was accord¬ 
ingly seized and imprisoned at Ahmednugur, where a natural 
death interposed to save him from a cruel execution. But his 




residence of the Governor of Bombay. Tho other two portraits are 
tliose of the Peshwa Madhu Rdo Narayan and Mahadaji Sindia. 
Tho artist was Mr, James Wales of Aberdeen, wlio died in 1795 His 
eldest daughter married Sir Charles Malet, Kesident at Poona (see 
footnote, p. 32, ante). The picture is supposed to have been painted 
in Poona between June 1792 and February 1794. The names of the 
figures are given as follows below the picture : (left) Nana Furnavo«f> 
Minister, 1763-1800; (centre) Mhadow Rao Narain Peshwa (177d2 
95) ; (right) Mhadji Sindia, (Jbneral, 1769-1794.] ' 

1 [Lioutenant-Colonel Jervis in his MS. studies of the Maratha people 
states tliat Nana Farnavis had expended most of his huge fortune 
in an attempt to regain his power after the death of the Peshwn Mnrlii.i 
Rao Narayan in 1795. His widow, ‘ Jeoo Bai ’ (Jiva Bai), enjoyed the 
following income about 1820 : * j j 


Pension from British Goveriunent 
Deshmukhi of Verval (Ellora) 

Inam village of Manoli, near Wai 
‘ Mahojunky ’ (i.e. Mahajanki) and ‘ Koteky ’ 
Khotki) of the family village in Bankot . 


(i.e. 


Rs. 

12,000 

500 

1,000 


200 


13,700 


Besides this income, Nana’s widow managed the revenues of the 
religious establishment of the Bde Bagh at Poona. iJBDRA 

xx-iL 66. Tho article on ‘ Lieut.-Colono J. B. Jerv^g (1796-18571 ami 
his MS. Studies,’ is by R. P. Karkana.)] (1796-18a7) and 
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Dhondeba 6tii.d Narrain Eao Bukhshee, confined at 

_ ne, were both condemned to suffer; the former, in a 

manner comparatively humane, was blown from a cannon ; but 
the latter was barbaronsly destroyed, by being tied round with 
rockets, wliich being fired, carried him along, mangling his body 
dreadfully—the invention and sport of the execrable Ghatgay. 

One of the ruling passions of the Peishwa was implacable 
revenge ; and he having connived at the destruction of the Shen- 
wee Bramins, Sindia in return agreed to assist him in the ruin 
of the friends and adherents of Nana, and the family of the late 
Pureshram Bhow Putwurdlmn. To accomplish the former object, 
the Peishwa, pretending to renounce the objection to the adoption 
of a son by the widow of Nana, indirectly encouraged the proceed- 
ine • and at last, in order to ensnare Nana’s friends, invited thorn 
to a'meeting at his palace for the express purpose of deliberating 
on tlio subject. When assembled, he suddenly accused them of 
treasonable practices, of plotting against him, and of intending to 
place the adopted son of Nana’s widow on the rausnud. He con¬ 
cluded by seizing and sending them off prisoners to hill-forts. 
In regard to the latter object of crushing the Putwurdhun family, 
Sindia the more readily acquiesced in it, as he had long wished to 
possess himself of their extensive and fertile Jagheer. It was this 
plot which prevented the capture of Kolapoor; as Appa Sahib, 
having received timely intelligence of theh plan, quitted the siege, 
and with his own followers, accompanied by Dhondoo Punt Gokla, 
rethed into the Carnatic. The Raja of Kolapoor, through the 
influence of Shii'zeo Eao Ghatgay, to whom ho watt rocoucilcil, 
became the immediate ally of Sindia, whose battalions, imder the 
orders of Seedojee Eao Nimbalkur, the Dessaye of Nepanee, pro^ 
ceeded to attack the Jagheer of the late Pureshram Bhow ; Major 
Brownrigg, with the battalions, was soon recalled : but Seedojee 
Bao, at the head of a body of horse, plundered and devastated the 
country from Merich to Beejapoor. 

Disorders were everywhere prevalent. Dhoondia Waug, whom 
we have already mentioned as having entered the service of the 
Baja of Kolapoor, separated from him, returned into the Carna¬ 
tic, and plundered in the Company’s lately acquired districts ; 
taking advantage also of the absence of Gokla’s troops, he laid 
the Peishwa’s districts in the Carnatic imder contribution, and 
committed great ravages. The British Government made appli- 




misr^^ 



DHOONDIA WAUG 

^ ►!! to the Peishwa, and obtained permission to pursue aii_ 
itroy the marauder ; but in the meantime, on the return of 
Dhondoo Punt Gokla to the Carnatic, Dhoondia Waug, who 
biirned with revenge, vowed with singular ‘ferocity to sacrifice 
his life, or dye his mustachios in the heart’s-blood of Dhondoo 
Punt. On hearing therefore of liis approach, he laid an ambush 
111 a wood, and watching an opportunity, when Dhondoo Punt was 
separated from the main body of his followers, attacked and killed 
him, when he literally fulfilled his vow. Several persons fell with 
Dhondoo Punt; among whom was his elder nephew : his younger 
nephew, Bappoo Gokla, whom we shall hereafter have frequent 
occasion to mention, lost an eye; Chintamun Rao Putwurdhun ^ 


was also womided, and the whole of theii’ party were driven to 
seek refuge at Hiillyhal,^ whore they were kindly welcomed and 
protected by a British detacliment then in that garrison.^ 

The British troops sent inpui’suit of Dhoondia Waug were under 
the command of Major-General the Honourable Ai’thur Wellesley, 
who, on enter ing the Carnatic, was joined by Gunput Rao Phansay, 
Bappoo Golda, and the Putwurdhuns. These Mahratta auxili¬ 
aries were of little seiwice ; but the British detaclunent, after a 
persevel-ing pursuit, had at last the satisfaction of 
loth Sep. coming up with Dhoondia at the village of Kondagul. 

His party, consisting of about 6,000 horse, was immedi¬ 
ately attacked, routed, and dispersed. Dhoondia exerted himself 


1 [Cliintaman Rao Patvardhan (Chintamun Rao Piitwiirdhunl was 
the only one of the Poshwa’s feudatories who, after the defeat of 
BajI Rao and the amioxatioii of hia territorioa, rofuaed to aorvo tho 
British Government or to accept the liberal terms offered to the great 
Jdglrddrs, He was soon brought to his senses by Moimtstuart Elphin- 
stone, and had to submit to the common destiny of these feudal poten¬ 
tates. His character is summed up, in the dispatch dealing with these 
matters, in the following words : ‘ Though otherwise rather respectable 
and well-intentioned, he has a narrow^ and crooked understanding, a 
litigious spirit, and a capricious temper.’ One of his claims at the time 
of the settlement was tlie right to wage private war with his relations. 
(Colebrooke, Life of Mountsixiart Elphinstone (1884), fi. 59 99 \-i 
“ [HaJiyal (Hullyhal) isnow the headquarters of fche Supa sub-division, 
Kanara District, twenty-hve mdes north of YeUapur. The town was 
taken by Die English in 1799. It w mentioned in several of Wellesley’s 
dispatches as an Important frontier station and source of supplies. 
Two of Ins dispatches, Nos. 218,219 of October 1,1799 dated from 
Haliyal. (BXh, xv, pt. ii. 304.)] 

“ Mahratta MSS. 
ir—X 
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with spirit, at tlio head of such men as stood by him, until he was 
cut down in a charge by the 19th Dragoons. 

Sindia was much dissatisfied at the permission granted to the 
British Government of sending troops into the Mahratta territory. 
His control over the Peishwa was now complete, and fearing that 
Bajee Rao intended to fly, lie for some time kept a guard over his 
palace. The Peishwa found that his condition was by no means 
improved by the death of Nana Furnuwees, and from the situation 
in which he was so long placed, we cannot be sin-prised that his 
natural disposition to intrigue should have become mcmably 
habitual He had much confidence, even at this period, m his own 
wisdom for extricating himself from the thraldom of Sindia. 
To that chieftain, even when experiencmg mdigmty from him, 
Bajee Rao was profuse in his acknowledgements, and pretended 
to entertain for him the most unbounded gratitude and affection. 
When it appeared probable that Sindia would be compelled to retire 
to Plindoostan for the protection of his dominions, the Peishwa 
entreated his stay, and even threw obstacles in the way of his 
departure ; but he saw with secret joy the increasing predatory 
power of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, as affording a prospect by which he 
hoped to be enabled to establish his own authority, without the 
interposition of a foreign power. He was, however, conscious of 
his own unpopularity as a son of Rugoba; he was anxious to keep 
well with the British Govermnent, and really had a partiality for 
the English, though he rather chose to depend on Sindia than to 
adopt, by calling in their aid, a course which he could not retrace. 
The establishment of an English subsidiary force was, it is true, 
in many respects consonant to his disposition ; protection and 
support against his own subjects, could such have been obtained 
unfettered by control, being the end at which he aimed ; anrl, 
if the proposal had been met in the first instance, or afterwards 
allowed to come from himself, he would have had recourse to that 
plan at an earlier period. But the haste with which the Marquis 
Wellesley expected his agents to push on his system, evinced an 
ftiixiety which retarded his object at Poona, where the Resident 
prognosticated that it would never be accomplished until Bajee 
Rao liad found that all his own schemes were fallacious. 

Sindia’s affairs in Malwa at length became m the highast degree 
critical. Jeswmit Rao Holkar’s energy and succe.ss thi-eatened 
the entire subjugation of that province, a groat part of which 
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already pillaged and laid waste. The rise of this predatory 
lieftain was singularly rapid. After his escape from Nagpoor, he 
fled to Dhar, where he was kindly received by*'Annnd Rao Powar: 
blit as soon as Sindia heard of his retreat, Animd Rao being unable 




to shelter him from the power of that chief, ho furnished him with 
a few horses and a little money ; with which slender commence¬ 
ment, by enterprise and pillage he soon collected a band of 
marauders, and united to his fortimes Umeer Khan,^ a Patan 
adventurer at the head of a well-mounted body of his countrymen, 
who, by his abilities and predatory habits, was a fit auxiliary for 
the schemes which Holkar meditated. 

Khassee Rao Holkar, according to the fii’st declaration of the 
party who opposed him, was set aside from incapacity. Jeswunt 
Rao being illegitimate gave himself out as the subordinate agent 
of his nephew Khundee Rao, in custody at Poona, and invited all 
adherents of the house of Holkar to unite with him in upholding 
the name and rescuing the territories and family from the power 
of Doulut Rao Sindia. Proceeding to the banks of the Nerbuddah 
he levied contributions and plundered Sindia’s villages. A 
dotachiriont of .Khassee Rao’s regular infantry, sent against him 
by the Chevalier Dudrenec, was defeated, which greatly raised 
Jeswunt Rao’s reputation, and brought on a negotiation which 
ended in Dudrenec’s joining him with his battalions and guns, 
and in Jeswunt Rao’s being recognized and obeyed as the repre¬ 
sentative of his nephew, which shortly after enabled him to 
commence regular payments to hi.s troops. But the predatory 
system being the mode of warfare he followed, the work of 
pillage and destruction went forward, and Sindia’s territory in 
Malwa was half ruined, before he had taken any steps to stop, 
tlie formidable progress of Jeswmnt Rao.^ 

The caiLse of this military imbecility on the part of Smdia was 


1 [Amir Khan (Umeer Khan) the famous leader of banditti 
who on the aimihilation of the Pindaris in 1817, durmg the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Hastings,, was granted the principality of Tonk 
in return for surrendering his artillery to he British Government 
and disbanding his followers, who ^had been the 

Scourge of Malwa and Kajputana. ^ been justly described 
as ‘ one of the most atrocious villains that India over produced.’ Ho 
osed Lord Lake at Bharatpur m ^ Oo. His name occurs m Sir A. 


opposed Lord Lake at Bhararpui ^ » name occurs m Sir A. 

Lyall’s poem, ‘The Old Piadwee, in India, 1889 

(Sleeraan’8 Rambles, &c., ed. V. A. Smith (1910), p. 130 n.).] 

2 Sir John Malcolm. 
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_ of parties at his Durbar. To impede Holkar’s car 

"^^ts and conciUation were successively resorted to by Doulut 


Eao’s ministers, and JeswuntRao, on promme of being supported 
by Sindia against Khassee Rao, agreed to seize the Byes, to whom 
he had before proffered friendship. He aceorjngly attacked 
their troops, forced the ladies into Burhanpoor, where he besieged 
them, but they were so fortunate as to escape towarck Meywar 
through the aid of Juggoo Bappoo, the colleague of Liiwa Dada 
..... , ,, nermittmg them to get off, Holkar had 

Smdia treachery so that, whether the supposition was 

acted with double treacnery, > „ r , . . 

wMI or Ol-foundod, thi. Mtion was deservedly of no advaatago to 

^ iiow becam© convinced that his presence 

-eLary to the northwatd, and in the end of 
November quitted the Peishwa’s territory, where he left five 
battalions of regular infantry and 10,000 horso under Shirzeo 

/-ti having, before he set out, exacted from the Peishwa 

Rao Criiatgay, , , , o i 

bills to the amount of forty-seven lacks of rupees.^ 

A.D. 1801. —Sindia’s progress was tardy, and Jeswunt Rao 
continued to plunder and levy contributions thi'oughout Malwa, 
Hearing of Sindia’s great army, Holkar called in his detachments 
and concentrated his force in the neighbourhood of Oojein, with 
an intention of plundering it. During this period there was a 
pause in their hostilities, and Sindia, in hopes of ensuring the 
protection of his capital, detached for that purpose four battalions 
from his own camp at Burhanpoor under Colonel Jolin Hessing. 
Two battalions and six companies, under Captain M Intyre, were 
ordered on to support Hessing ; but Holkar, who saw that it was 
impossible to avoid extremities and of the highest importance to 
strike a successful blow at the outset, first made a show of opposing 
Hessing and drew him under the walls of Oojein, where, leaving 
some troops to amuse him, he pushed on to cut off the detachment 
under M’Intyre, in which he succeeded, having compelled them to 
lay down theii’ arms at Newree. With his troops thus 
(June.) encouraged, he retui’iied to the more arduous attack of 
Hessing, and a most obstinate contest was maintained 

by that officer, until his men were completely overpowered. Of 

eleven European officers in Hessing’s fom'battalions, rnos o wum 


1 Twenty-five by bills onPoona bankers; ten 

and twelve by an assignment on Bundelound. Malaatta Mb. Uilonel 

Palmer’s dispatches. 
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TYRANNY OF BAJFE RAO 

British, seven were killed and three were made prisone: 
sing alone escaped, and foiu’-fifths of his corps are said to have 
been killed and wounded.^ 

Having exacted a very heavy contribution from Oojein, Holkar 
next proceeded to attack Sindia’s grand park of artillery, which 
had passed the Nerbiiddah, and mider the protection of 
(July.) the four battalions of Major Browiirigg,^ and a body 
of horse, was awaiting the junction of the army from 
Biu’hanpoor. Brownrigg, on hearing of Holkar’s approach, chose 
a very strong position, which lie defended with such judgement 
and intrepidity, that Holkar’s utmost el?orts were unavailing.^ 
This defence, as it checked Holkar’s career, was of the greatest 
importance to Sindia, who had all tliis time remained inactive at 
Bm’hanpoor ; but he now used every exertion to get his army sent 
across the Nerbiiddnh, in which he was much assisted by Rughoo- 
jee Bhonslay.4 

Events were in the meantime occui’ring at Poona which require 
notice, as some of them were a good deal influoiiced by news from 
the northward. Bajee Rao, on Sindia’s departure, instead of 
endeavoui’ing to conciliate parties, evinced a malignant spii’it of 
revenge towards all the great families whom lie suspected of ever 
having been the political opiDonents of himself or his father. To 
distress and pillage all such of them as fell into his power, was, 
from fii’st to last, a favourite object of his policy. The respectable 
family of Rastia was aniong the earliest who experienced his 
malevolence. Mahdoo Rao Rastia w’as invited on a friendly visit 
to the Peishwa’s palace, seized, and hiu’ried off as a prisoner to 

1 Ferdinand Lewis Smith. 

2 [Brownrigg was an Irishman, who raised an independent corps 

for Daulat Rao Sindia and stormed Kolhapui’ in 1799. In 1800 he 
was operating against Parasuram Three months after his 

successful defence against Jasvant Rao Holkar, near the Narbada, 
he assisted Sutherland to win the battle of Indore. Perron, becoming 
jealous of him, brought about his disgrace in 1802, on a charge of 
intriGiiing against him. After the fall of Agia he entered the British 
service, and was in command of irregular ©vies operating against Jas- 
vant Rao. He was killed m action before Su-sa, Hariana District, 
on February 19, 1804. amiable man and a 

fine soldier.’ (Compton, MdtUiry Adienturers, &o., pp. 343 - 4 .)] 

3 In this action, Dewajee Gokla, an officer of rank, Lieut. Row- 

bothani, and three Inmdred men Y®™ on the part of Sindia ; 

Holkar’s loss was throe times that uumbor. 

* Ferdinand Lewis Smith ; Bom ay ecords, and Sir John Malcolm. 
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Wsurh Tho unpopularity of this deed was proportionate tcii 
Shery and injustice; many instance though of a con- 
'spiouo,« nature, occurred; tho n.md. of Im eubjocls worn 
alienated, and dielruat .„d di.affoot.on toward. Bajeo Bno s 
power and government b.oam. almMt umve.t.L Anarchy was 
^ of insurgent horse were pliin- 

spreading in the country. Kiahon Gungad- 

doring m various dnectrona One 

hur was defeated 

Plolkar, tho bro ler o . ^g^^| 3 ai,onsly and ignominiously executed 
and taken Peishwa had a right to inflict 

at of death, on subjects so taken m arms. 

(April 1.) the P^^ doubted, but insurrection and plundering are 
^ among Mahrattas, and in public opinion a 
not rigidly tlian loss of life ought to have been passed 

more lemon ^ xTa-vii^-.^-ri. ■fiio'#- 


— — — 

of Tookajee Holkar ; that cii'ciimstance, however. 


upon t e on the mind of the Peishwa, who could not 

operajte friend of Nana Furnuwees. 

w'^^^ng seated himself with his favourite, Ballajee Koonjur, 
window which overlooked the exterior court of his palace, 
Wittoojee Holkar was brought before the Peishwa and there 
tied to the foot of an elephant; in vain did he offer up the 
humblest supplications for life and mercy; the execution 
wont forward : Bajeo Rao sat a composed spectator and hoard 
the yells of the unhappy malefactor as the animal dragged hun 
forth from the palace yard to a lingering death, as in his case it 

happened to be, in tho public street. ‘ 

Bajee Bao by this cruel proceeding at once glutted his revenge, 
and performed an acceptable piece of courtasy to Sindia; but 
jeswimt Rao. who loved his brother, vowed vengeance on those 
whom he considered his miu-derers ; and his threats, being soon 
followed by news of his success against Hessing, communicated 
an alarm to tho conscious and cowardly mind of the Pei.sh^^, 
which towards Holkar he could never afterwards conquer. Ho 
,inw howovOr, opened a negotiation with him, offering to recognize 
him as the heir of Tookajeo Holkar, on condition of his giving up 
the territories of the family in the Deccan, estimated at twenty- 
five lacks of rupees of annual revenue. He was a so encourage , 


Mahratta MSS- Oral information ; and Palmer’s dispatches. 
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tlio prospect of Sinclia’s being long ocoiipiod in tlio norl li 
Vise means of ridding his country of the presence of Shhzoo Rao 
Ghatgay, wlio only increased the trouble and'clisorders, to prevent 
which was the pretext for his being left in the Deccan. After 
plundering to the southward, he repaired to Poona with a small 
party, where he became importunate in his demands for money, 
sat in dlmrna on the favourite Ballajee Koonjur, and insulted the 
whole of the Peishwa’s court. At last Koonjur, on pretence of 
giving him some orders on bankers, invited him to his house, 
received him graciously, and shortly after got up as if to bring 
the bills agreed upon. His quitting the room was to bo, in reality, 
the signal for seizing or murdering Ghatgay, but the latter guessing 
his intention, instantly grasped his tlnoat with one hand, drew liis 
sword with the other, and in this manner dragged him to the 
street, wliere springing on his horse he galloped off to join his 
party, pursued his route to his army, brought the whole to Poona, 
and encamped within a mile of the citj^ which he threatened to 
plunder and burn. Messages full of conciliatory explanation wore 
sent by Bajee Rao, but the mediation of the Britisii Resident 
became necessary to prevent extremities. The accounts, however, 
of Sindia’s reverses in Malwa, and his express desire that Shirzee 
Rao should join him immediately to assume command of the army 
against Holkar, effectually rid the Peishwa of this turbulent and 
audacious man. 

Having jomod the army after it had crossed the Norbuddah, 
Sliirzee Rao was sent forward with ten thousand horse and fourteen 
battalions under Colonel Sutherland,^ to avenge the plunder of 
Oojeiii by retaliating on Indore, the capital of Holkar. Jeswunt 

1 [Robert Sutherland, a Scotchman, was originally an officer in the 
73rd Regiment, from which he was cashiered. In 1790 he entered l)e 
Boigne’s 1st brigade, and four years later obtamed command of the 
3rd brigade, being transferred to uie ^nd on the death of Colonel 
Fremont in 1795. In 1706 he reduced revolted districts in 

Bundelkhand, then served against Lakwa Dada at Chitiugarh, and in 
1801 defeated Jasvant Rao Holkar at Immre. in 1802, in consequence 
of Perron’s action, he was disgraced and transferred to the 2nd brigade, 
and consequently resigned the f^vice m disgust. He remained in 
Agra until war broke out with the English, and was associated witli 
George Messing in arranging tlie terms o capitulation of that city in 
1803. Sutherland, who was a son-m- aw of John Hessing and nephew 
by marriage to Perron, received a pension from the British on liia 
retirement from Sindia’s service, ana oiea some years later at Mathqr^ 
(Compton, MilUary A^venlW^^h '• PP‘ 410-10.)]] 
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)/4dvanced to its protection with some regular battalions, 
fhout Eui’opean officers, five thousand irregular infantry and 
about 25,000 horse. Skirmishes of some days’ duration 
terminated in a well concerted but ill-executed attack 
on the part of Holkar, and a signal defeat was the con¬ 
sequence. He lost ninety-eight pieces of cannon, and his capital 
was completely plundered. The remorseless Ghatgay had here a 
full opportunity of indulging his disposition to ^nolence, which 
he fully gratified in dreadful acts of wanton and barbarous cruelty. 

Had Sindia followed up the blow, the power of Jeswunt Rao was 

by this victory annihilated; but supposing him to be completely 
humbled and being advised to recogime him as guardian to the 
head of the Holkar family, Sindia made proposals to that effect, 
and even sent Khassee Rao from his camp, who was thus compelled 
to seek an asylum in that of his half-brother. But Jeswunt Rao, 
whether suspicious of Sindia, encouraged by the Peishwa, or led 
on by an enterprising confidence in his own fortune, was immode¬ 
rate in his demands; and although become, since his defeat, 
dependent entirely on plunder, his adventurous spirit was attrac¬ 
tive to the soldiery, amongst whom he had a very high reputation, 
and many of Sindia’s troops deserted him, even at this stage of 


his career. 

A.D. 1802. —But Dudi’enec, conceiving it prudent to withdraw 
from a falling cause, listened to overtures from Sindia, whicli his 
battalions, more faithful than their commander, havuig disco vorod, 
went off in a body and joined Joswimt Rao at Jowud. Holkar 
now adojited a now plan, an<l determined on carrying the war into 
the Deccan. With this view Futih Sing Manay was detached witli 
a body of horse to ravage the Peishwa’s districts; the regular 
infantry took up a position at Mohesir, whilst Jeswunt Rao in 
person, in order to veil his intentions, went off to the northward 
with the remainder of his followers, to plunder in Malwa and 
Rajpootana, in hopes of dimving Sindia’s forces after him and 
thus facilitating his future design. He acquii’ed very considerable 
booty, but Sindia did not pm’sue him as he expected, a detacluneu t 
only having been sent after him. Holkar might therefore have 
been induced to reap a larger harvest in pillage, but, the Pei-shwa 
liaving seized his districts in Candeish, he was hiuried into the 
Deccan for their recovery. Previous, however, to his arrival, 
an advanced body of his troops attacked the Poishwa’s general, 
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JESWUNT RAO HOLKAR 
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Piuit Ghorebulay, defeated him, and retook 

, .w«^l8tricts. 

As soon as Jeswunt Rao was joined by his infantry from Mohesir, 
le availed Sindia’s possessions in Candeish, which he plundered 
an evastated without mercy, declaring at the same time that 
le \TOs about to proceed to Poona, to claim the interference of 
e Reisliwa in protecting him, as the agent of the head of the 
o 'ar family, against the tyrannical usurpation of Doulut Rao. 
otwithstanding this appeal to the Peishwa, Putih Sing Manay 
s owed no respect to his territory, but swept the vDlages on the 
anks of the Godavery by contribution and plunder; whilst 
oJiali AJimed lOian, another officer detached by Jeswunt Rao, 
carried his ravages still nearer the Peishwa’s capital, and being 
opposed by Nm-sing Kliundee Rao, the Jagheerdar of Vinchoor, 

a tlie head of fifteen hundred horse, the latter were cut off almost 
to a man. 




Iho consternation at Poona was great in consequence, and 
Bajee Rao renewed his negotiations with the British Government, 
desiring the aid of a force, but objecting to its being stationed 
within Ilia own territory ; neither would he consent to the articles 
of the treaty of Mhar, nor the arbitration of the British Govern¬ 
ment in the Mahratta claims on Nizam Ally. 

Sindia, supported by Rughoojeo Bhon.slay, exerted his utmost 
influence to obstruct the conclusion of any arrangement with the 
British Government, with which he was himself negotiating, 
not with any intention of becoming a party to the defensive 
alliance, against which both the Raja of Berar and Sindia always 
maintained a strenuous opposition, but merely to gain a certain 
degree of consequence, whicli the presence of the British envoy 
in his camp was at that time likely to create in the mind of the 


Peishwa. 

It is difficult to account for the inactivity of .Sindia in the 
prosecution of the war against Holkai-. Doulut Rao became 
about tJiis period saspicioas of Perron, but the death of Lukwa 
Dada, and a final arrangement concluded with the Byes by Amba- 
jee Inglia,! one of Sindia’s pihicipal officer.?, left him nothing to 

! [Broughton mot AmbajI Inglia in February 1809, and described 
him then as ‘ a tall, luUe-lookmg man for h.s age, which is sS to be 
upwards of eighty; his complexion is dark; and there is much good 
humour and intelligence in Ins countenance. Rig ^^^g 
ably plain, almost amounting to meanness; consisting of a common 
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^proliend in Hindoostan, which should Imve prevented his 
following up Holkar. After much delay he at last ordered 
Sewdasheo Bhow Bhaskur to march against Jeswunt Rao with a 
large body of cavalry and ten battalions of infantry under Captain 
Dawes.^ This force forded the Nerbuddah without impediment ; 
but on their arrival at 13 urhant>oor the troops refused to advance 
without payment of all their arreai’s, and before these could 
bo settled, the Taptoe was so swollen that they could not cross. 
Jeswunt Rao at first moved as if to give them battle on the 
southern bank; but if such was liis intention, he soon abandoned 
it and again moved towards Poona. The Peishwa tried by every 
means to prevent his advance, desired him to state his demands, 
and promised to arbitrate all differences if he would remain to 
the northward of the Godavery. ‘ My brother Wittoojee,’ 
replied Jeswimt Rao, ‘ is dead ho cannot be restored to me; 
but let Khimdee Rao, my nephew, be released, and let the family 
possessions be given up. ’ To tliese conditions Bajee Rao appeared 
to assent, and assured Holkar ho had sent an order for the release 
of Khundee Rao ; but instead of which, he begged of Sewdasheo 
Bhow Bhaskur to take advantage of the negotiation and advance 
with all speed, while Khundee Rao was thi’owii into prison in the 
fort of Asseergurh. 

Sliortly afterwards, a body of the Poishwa’s troops under 
Pandoojee Koonjur attempted to oppose Futih Sing Manay at 
Gardoon, but were defeated with loss ; Manay followed up his 
victoxy by attacking the Peishwa’s camp at Baramuttec,''* whore ho 
routcKl Nana Poorundhiiroo and GuiJi)ut Rao Phaiisay, taldng the 
whole of the artilleiy. The southern Jagheerdars, j^ai’ticularly 
tlio Putwurdhun.s, who had evinced considerable discontent 
tow^ards the Peishwa since the treacherous seizui’e of Rustia, 


chintz jacket, quilted with cotton, a coarse red shawl, and a white 
turban,’ {LeMers from n Mahrcttto> CntriPf Constable, 1892, p, 51.) 

Ambaji died on May 5, 1809.1 ,, ,, , , . 

J [Dawes was in Perron’s 1st brigade under Suthorland. In 1802 
ho was detached to pursue Holkar after his defeat at Indore and 
carried on a desultory campaign in K-handesh. When llolkar aib 
vanced against Poona, Dawes was sent to oppose him with an inade¬ 
quate army, and wag defeated and slain In MiO battle Which followed, 
(Compton, Military Adventurers, &c., pp* 344-5.)] 

2 [Bararnati (Baraniuttee) now included in the Bmmthadi talvkat 
Poona Diatnct, lies fifty mjlos wuth-eflflt of rOQn<t vity. xyjii, 

pt. iiit 105.)] ’ 
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Jit have prevented or avenged this loss, but except Chintain'uu 
ao none of the Putwurdhims joined the Peishwa’s standard at 
this period, and that chief took the first opportunity of quitting 


Sewdasheo Bhow Bhaskur at the head of Sindia’s forces, 
having passed Holkar’s army, advanced by Jaulna and Bheer^ 
towards Poona, and having fonned a junction ^vith the Peishwa's 
troops, tlie united armies prepared to oppose Hollmr at the Ally 
Beylah pass, on which ho was marching ; but Holkar, aware of 
the strength of their position, made a circuit to the eastward, 
passed Alimednugur, proceeded towards Jejoory, formed a 
(Oct with Futih Sing Manay,^ descended the Raj- 

23.)* on the 23d October encamped in the 

neiglibourhood of Poona, between Loneo ^ and Harupseer, 
The opposing army had returned from Ally Beylah about eiglit 
days before, and occupied a position nearer the city, and in tho 
vicinity of the present cantonment of tlio British troops. Two 
days were spent in negotiation. The Peishwa demanded Holkar's 
reason for thus advanemg in a hostile manner to his capital, and 
ordered him to retii'o. The latter professed his readinass to obey 
every order from the Peishwa when he was not under the control 
of Sindia, but that Sindia had disobeyed the Peislwa’s orders, 


1 [Tho Resident at Poona reported to the Bombay Government on 
October 18, 1802, that Holkar was likely to bo joined by tho Rasto 
and Bhau (Patvardhan) families, ‘who have long been on enmity 
with the Beshwa, and aro now in aomo strength.’ (Forrest, Sclcctwns 


(Mardthd Series)^ i. 549.)] 

2 [Jalna (Jaulna) lies on the Kimdlika river in Aurtmgabdd District, 
Hyderabad State. Abid Fazl, Akbar’e minister, once resided boro. 
Since 1903 the cantonment, formerly occupied by the Hyderabad 
contingent, has been abandoned. The fort built in 1725 is in ruins. 
(1,0. (1907), xiv. 29.) 

Bhir (Bheor) is tho headquarters of the ialuka of the same name in 
Hyderabad State. Posaossed originally by tho ^^uilukyaa and then 
by the Yddavas, it was taken b}'' Muhammad bin lughlak and became 
the bendfpinrtors of one of his Deccan provinces. (Ixh (1907), viii. 

112, 113, 117.)] , a 1 n T. 

^ [Tho point of junction was described by Uio Resident at Poona 
as ‘ about 15 hos (i.o. thirty miles) from hence (i.o. Poona) near to the 
Hyderabad road.’ (Forreat, Selectiona (Mnntnm *SVriV«), i. 5-19.)] 

^ [There are two villages named Lorn in Poona District, one known 
m LonT Kalbhur, ton inilos south-oast o Poona, whloh is now a 

station on the G.I.F. Railway, otiier Loui Rand, which is on 

tho Poona-Ahmadnagar road, about ten ^^iies north-eoat of Poona. 
It w to the latter tliat tliO lUUlWl’ IW' jji.jj 
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^o>u renclerod the confinement of Khundee Rao doubly severe, and 
had sent his army to prevent that mediation which the Peishwa 
had promised ; that Sindia therefore was the real rebel, and he 
would soon oblige him to submit to the sovereign authority of 
the Peishwa. 

(Oct 25 )—Tlie armies drew out tor battle on the morning 
Of the 25th October. Holkar had fourteen battalions ; six under 
Colonel Vickersd four under Major Harding,^ and four under 
Major Armstrong^: 5,000 irregular infantry, and 25,000 horse. 
Although Sindia’s infantry was in every respect much inferior to 
that of Holkar, Sewdosheo Bhow Bhaskur did not decline the 
contest, to which he was strongly ui'ged by Captain Dawes. 
His cavalry and iiTegular infantry, including those belonging to 
the Peishwa, were, in point of numbers at least, equal to those of 
Holkar. The action began at half-jDast nine o’clock by a brisk 
cannonade, which continued with little interruption for two lioiirs 
and a half. A body of Holkar s Patan cavalry made a successful 
charge on the horse of the Jaglieerdar of Vinchoor, but Futih Sing 
Manay, b* ^ bke attempt on the Peishwa’s Hoojrat Pagah (or 
horse on the personal establishment). wa.s repulsed with very 


1 [Vickers was a half-caste, who entered Perron’s 2nd brigade as 
lieutenant under Major Pohlman, and displayed great bravery at the 
siege of Jhajgarh. When Dudrenec deserted from Holkar’s service, 
Vickers succeeded him and fought gallantly at the battle of Poona in 
October 1802. In 1804 when war broke out between Holkar and 
the British, the chief sent for Vickers and asked him if he would fight 
against his countrymen. He and two others, Dodd and Byan, refused 
positively to do so, whereupon Jaavant Kao Holkar liad them all 
three beheaded at NaharMaghana (Tiger’s Hill) in May 1804. (Compton, 
Military Adventurers, &c., p. 419.)] 

2 [Harding was a gallant Englishman, who raised four battalions 
for Jasvant Kao. He was killed at the battle of Poona, while charging 
Dawes’s guns side by side with Holkar. His dying request to Holkar, 
wlio was himself wounded in three places, was that he might be buried 
by the side of his fellow-countrymen in the cemetery of the British 
Kesidency at Poona. The request was scrupulously carried out. 
(Comvton, Military Adventurers, Ac., p. 362.)] 

3 [Armatrong aucceoded Plumet in commund of ^ bngado 

of infantry in 1802, and distinguished himself at the battle of Poona. 
When war broke out with the Englisli in 1803 , Armstrong decided to 
quit Holkar’s service and did so after grent difficulty, at the risk of 
l^is life and with the losrof his arrlrs and effects, He lived to enjoy 
a pension of Rs. 1,200 a month paid by the ^ioTOrnment as 

compensation for loss of emoloy (Compton, Military Adventurers, 
&o., p. 338.)] ^ 
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^^^nsiderable loss. Sindia’s cavalry followednup the advantage, 
and those of Holkar were on the point of discomfiture, when 
Holkar himself, who had taken his station in the rear, sprang 
on his horse, and calling to those near him ‘ now or never 
to follow Joswimt Rao ’ rallied the fugitives, and collected a 
compact body of his best horse, with which he met and repulsed 
those of S India. 

In the meantime, six of Sindia’s battalions, which were without 
Eiu’opcan officers and opposed to those of Holkar imder Vickers, 
had given way. The remaining four, however, being of the old 
battalions of Do Boigne, though wdth only four European officers 
to head them, behaved with great intrepidity. They stood their 
ground with remarkable firmness and discipline ; but Holkar, 
liaving driven off the cavalry, charged the infantry, cut down the 
artillerymen at their guns, killed three of the European officers 
of the battalions, and took the fourth prisoner: still these battalions 
fought on, till they were completely overpowered by the pemever- 
ing and desperate efforts of Holkar, who headed his cavahy in 
charge after charge and at length bore all before him. A com¬ 
plete victory was the reward of the uncommon energy displayed 
by Jeswunt Rao on this memorable occasionl Tlie whole of 
Sindia’s guns, baggage, and stores, fell into his hands, and the 
army of his rival was driven off the field, ^ Holkar’s troops were 
ordered to fall back and not to enter the town, but many of them 
showing no inclmation to obey, he compelled them to desist by 
turning his own gims upon them. 

The Poishwa, not doubting of success, had quitted his palace, 
with an idea of joining in the action ; but the noise of the firing 
frightened him, and he tiuned off to the southward of the town, 
to await the result. On ascertaining the fate of the battle, ho 
fled with about seven thousand followers to the fort of Singiuh, 
and dispatched to Colonel Close, the British Resident, a preliminary 
engagement, binding himself to subsidize six battalions of Sepoys 
and to cede twenty-five lacks of rupees of annual revenue for their 
support. In the course of tlie previo us nego tiation he had conceded 

1 [‘ Sadashiv Bhau Bhaskar ’ (Sewdashoo Bhow Bhaskur), wrote the 
Resident at Poona on October 26, 1802, is^pposed to have escaped 
with a part of his horse, but what direction^ he has taken is not known. 
Balaji Kiinjar, Nimbaji Bhaskar, Sindias Vakil, and a few other 
Sardars wdio were in the action? have joined the IPeshwa.’ (Forrest, 
Selectioia (Mardthd deriee), i. 
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^ point which regarded their being stationed within his o' 

dominions. action, the cavalry of the contending 

Toward, th. oto »'*>’» 7 “ , Be-idency. Colo.,.1 Close had 
artoie, were very near the 

taken tie precau ion xUq Sungiim, which liad the effect of 
conspicuous parts about tho 

ensiuing the respect of b Resident to come and see him 

Holkar sent ^ Colonel Close did not tliiiik it prudent 

on the follow^g ay» conqueror in a small tent, ankle deep 

to decline. e oun ^ ^ ^nd with a sabre-cut in the head, 
in mud, wounc e £j.oni an artillery-man in one of the charges, 

wliich last ® polite and frank, spoke lightly of his 

In his j,(,gs^ed himself in the most friendly manner 

^wounds, ^an tlie British Government. He seemed 

towar j^girous of obtaining the mediation of the Resident in 
e^ptreme y^^^ gindia and the Peishwa, and solicited Colonel Close, 
whorn^io detained about a month at Poona, to arbitrate in the 

existing differences. 

Foi' a short time after his victory .Holkar assumed an appear¬ 
ance of great moderation ; he placed guards for the protection of 
the city, treated all the dependants of the Peishwa with kindness, 
and uBcd many vain endeavours to induce him to return to his 
palace. Bajee Rao remained for three days at Singurh, and then 
hastily retired to Raigurh, wliere he released Mahdoo Rao Rastia, 
till then confined in that fortress, restored his Jagheer, and gave 
him a commission to raise men for his service. 

Quitting Raigurh the Peishwa proceeded to Mhar, whence lie 
dispatched letters to the Bombay Government, requesting that 
ships might be sent to convey him and liis followers to that island. 
Hefore a reply was sent to that communication, 

Rastia, the ISiu’-yoobohdar of Bassein, had joined^ ajee ao at 
Mhar ; but on hearing of the approach of Holkar s roops, w lo 
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sent in pursuit of him, the Peishwa repair^ to Severndroog, 
where he resided for some time imder protection of that fort, until 
again alarmed by accounts of Umeer IChan’s being in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, he crossed over to Rewadunda, and thence embarking 
in an English ship, provided for his reception, he proceeded, 
accompanied by IDiimdeo Rao Rastia, to Bassein, where he landed 
Cth December. 

Previous to entering on the events at Poona, and the articles of 
provision of the treaty of Bassein, or its important consequences, 
it is necessary to explain the state of affairs in Guzorat, and the 
immediate causes which‘led to the connexion, still subsisting, 
between the Gaekwar and the English ; leaving their definitive 
treaty of 1805, and all subsequent settlements, to bo explained 
in their natural order. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


fbom A.D. 


1793 TO A.D. 1803. 


(A D 1793 )_reader may recollect that Govind Rao 

Goekwur assumed charge of the Baroda governitient in December 
1793 and also that Aba Sholookur, the deputy-governor of the 
Peishwa’s share of Guzorat, was one of the principal persons 
who accompaniotl Nana Furnuwees to Sindia’s camp, the day 

which that minister was treacherously seized by Michael Filoze. 
° Aba Shelookur gave Doulut Rao Sindia a bond for ten 

(A.D. of rupees as tlie price of his liberty, and for por- 

1798.) yy^jgsion to return to Guzerat, where on his arrival he 
immediately assumed charge of the government at Ahmedabad. 
Being one of the partisans of Nana, Govind Rao Gaekwar was 
secretly incited against him by Bajee Rao, and Shelookur, being 
pressed for the payment of his ransom, levied more than his own 
proportion of revenue, and exacted money from some ot Gaekwar’s 
Vine'S®^* Hostilities soon followed, and for a time Aba Shelookur 
was successful in the war of plunder and extortion which he 
pursued against the subjects of Govind Rao 

(A.D. 1799 .)—In 1799 the Nabob of Surat died, and the year 
following, during the prevalence of the disturbances to which we 
have now alluded, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay, 
proceeded to Surat, commissioned by the Governor-General to 
assunae charge of the government of that city, granting to the 
Nabob’s brother, who was the heir apparent to the naib-ship, an 
annual pension, on condition of his resigning all pretensions to tho 
exercise of autliority.i Mr. Duncan was at the same time directed 


1 [Up to May 14, 1800, political affairs in Surat had been in charge 
of an officer styled ‘ Chief for tho affairs of the British nation, and 
Governor of the Mughal Castle and Fleet of Surat, and subsequently 
of a lieutenant-governor. The last of these was Mr. uamel Seton, 
^liose monument is in the Cathedral at Bombay. By the proclama- 
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indeavour to obtain the Gaokwivr’s sliaro of the Chouth of Surat 


without reference to the negotiations with the Peishwa for his 
portion of it. Two wukeels having boon sont by Govind Rao to 
congratulate Mr. Duncan on his arrival, the latter conceived the 


opportunity favourable for making the application in question, 
to which he added a request that Chourassy, the district imme¬ 
diately suiToiinding Surat, might be added to the grant. Govind 
Rao readily promised to bestow both the one and the other on 
^ the East India Company, without requiring any condition on their 
part, merely observing that it was incumbent on the Company 
to obtain the Peishwa’s sanction to the measiu’e, wliich, had 
the Peishwa been able to maintain his authority independent of 
the English, would have been tantamount to a refusal; both 
because the Poona court was particularly anxious to perpetuate 
the Mahratta claims on Surat, owing to an extravagant idea of 
its consequence which they derived from the Moghuls ; and be¬ 
cause, in regard to the cession of Chourassy, the same objections 
urged by the British Government, and achnitted by Nana 
Eurnuwees at the time of Govind Kao’s accession, were pre¬ 
cisely applicable on tins occasion.^ The reason of Govind Rao’s 


tion of Jonathan Duncan, dated May 16, 1800, Surat District was 
placed under a Collector and a Judge and^Magistrate, one of whom, 
generally the Judge, was also in political charge of the titular Nawab 
tnd the small chiefs in the neighbourhood as Agent to the Governor 
of Bombay. These arrangements placed the English in possession of 
Surat and Rander. Subsequent cessions under the treaties of Bassein 
118021 and Poona (1817), together with the lapse of the Mandvi State 
in 1839 brought the District into its present shape. The title of 
Nawab'became extinct in 1842. Si^at and Rander are the two 
chief towns of the modern Chorasi (Ohoui'assy) tdluka. (I.O, Bom., 

1 On this transaction of the Governor of Bombay, the Court of 
Directors make the following observation How desirable soever 
it might have been to obtain a territory cm\tiguous to Surat, in conse¬ 
quence of the late arrangement with the JNabob of that city, it ought 
not to have been accepted at the risk ot incurring the imputation 
of a breach of faith, and the consequent resentment of the Peishwa, 
with wliom we were reciprocally liound to preserve the integrity of 
the Brodera principality, and with whom our interference has, at a 
former period, been successful in preventing the execution of a similar 
design on his part. We have, however, the satisfaction to observe 
by Sie 14th article of the treaty of Bassein, that the Peishwa has 
formally recognized the treaty with iho Raja Auimd Rao Gaekwar, 
otherwise we should have thought it lucumbent on us to desire that 
the before-mentioned cessions be restored to the Gaekwar government.’ 

TT—Y 
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..^remo complaisance was soon apparent, by his making an 
application for aid against Shelookur which was evaded; but 
shortly afterwards Ahmedabad was taken Shelookur was made 
prisoner, and the Peishwa granted his share of the revenue 
oi Guzerat, in farm to the Baroda government for a period 
of five years at five lacks of rupees agreement 

was concluded in October. 1800; ^“‘^0 death of Govmd Rao 
which happened during the preceding month, occasioned fresh 

disturbances the j^j.go family ; four legitimate and 

seven illegitunate prineipal officers as successor ; 

Rao was acknowle g intellect, different parties attempted 

but bemg a administration. Kanhojee Rao, the eldest 

to take the lea j pao, a bold ambitious young man, was, 

illegitimate son o ^yj-bulent behavioiw, placed in confinement 

in oonaoquonco ° death, but having afterwards contrived to 

previous to his ^ professions of attachment to his brother, and 
effect his relo^®^ soldiery, he soon usiu-ped not only 

his influence minister, but the (ntire powers of the state, 

(A.D. and contihued to rule for some months. At the end of 
1801.) tune, he was deposed by a party headed by Rowjee 

a Rurvoe, who had been the principal minister of the late 
App^ee,^^^; persons, Rowjee the minister in 

^ower^ and ICanhojee the deposed authority, made offers to the 
Bombay Government, in order to engage its support. Rowjee 
promised to confirm the cessions of the late Govind Rao, and 
Kanhojee offered to add the district of Chickly t.o the grant. 

Bowjee was supported by his brother Babajee, who commanded 
tlie cavalry of the, state, and by the greater part of a large body of 
Arab mercenaries, who composed the garrison of the town. Tlie 
Ai-ab.s, whoso numbers amounted to about seven thousand, though 
in some respects bound by unity of interests, were with their chiefs 
divided among themselves into parties under the influence of 
two Souears or Bankers.i the one named Mimgul Parikh, the other 
Sainul Becher, both men of great wealth acquired by exorbitant 

1 Tlie soldiery in tlie service of native states in India, owing to 
the irregular manner in which they are paid, nave generally a shroff, 
or money changer, the agent of some soucar, attached to each division, 
who advances them money at a high mtorest, and recovers it as he 
l)eBt can. 
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esfc on loans, and who were the means by 4 '’Inch the needy 
bvornmerit of the Gaokwar was at once supplied and impoverished. 
Both these persons had acceded to the deposition of Kaiihojee, 
so that Rowjee’s party was the strongest at Baroda; but the 
cause of Kanhojeo was espoused by Mulhar Rao Gaokwar, the ’ 
first cousin of the late Govind Rao and son and successor to 
Khundeo Rao, the Jagheordar of Kurree, a man of considerable 
talent and enterprise. On promise of a remission of arrears and 
exemption from futui-e tribute on the patr of Kanhojee, Mulhar 
Rao, although he had at first acquiesced in the propriety of 
deposing and confining him, took the field at the head of a con¬ 
siderable aiTny in aid of his cause, and began to reduce the 
garrisons held for Anund Rao under the administration of Rowjoe. 
The mmister iimnediatoly proposed to the Bombay Government 
to subsidize five battalions, on condition of being svipportod 
against Mulhar Rao, an offer too tempting to bo resisted ; but 
tlie Governor-General having sent no reply to Mr. Duncan’s 
numerous applications for instructions, it was dotorniinod, witli 
that injudicious caution which characterizes half-measures, to 
scad a small auxiliary force of about 1,600 men to Rowjoe’s 
support. Major Alexander Walker, the officer in coinmand of 
the detachment, was instructed to settle the distui'bance by 
amicable mediation, if possible; otherwise, ho was to act with 
Babajee, the brother of Rowjee, in suppressing the rebellion 
of Mulhar Rao. Major Walker’s detachment joined the Gaokwar’s 
army in the end of Febniary, 1802, and advanced with it towards 
Kurree. Mulhar Rao, affecting regi’et for what lio had done, 
offered to restore the places he had taken, and seemed sincerely 
dosii’ous of making his peace: it was, however, soon discovered 
that ho was insincere in his professions: the army advanced, 
Mulhar Rao continued to negotiate, but suddenly and in a most 
treacherous manner attacked tlie troops, and was 
(March (ho British detachment, though they lost 

on the occasion about fifty men. It being, however, 


afterwards discovered that Mulhar Rao had seduced many of the 
Gaekwar’s troops, Major Walker’s situation became critical, and 
all the disposable troops at Bombay and Goa were immediately 
embarked under the command of Colonel Sir William Clarke, 
who landed at Cambay on the 12th of April, marched on the 14th, 
and joined Major Walker at Kurree, who had acted chiefly on the 
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defensive since the action of tlio 17th of March. Colonel Clarke 
found Mulhar Rao’s army strongly entrenched under the walls of 
the town, and it was detenninod to storm their position without 
delay. The attack was made at break of day on the 
^^0^^ morning of the 30th of April, and the entrenchments 
carried in the most gallant style, with the loss on the 


part of the British of a hundred and sixty-three men in killed 
and wounded.^ Mulhar Rao shortly afterwards surrendered at 
discretion; Kurree was evacuated and made over to the Gaekwar’s 
government, but two companies of Sepoys remained under a 
British officer to garrison the citadel. A small part of the army 
returned with Sir William Clarke to Bombay ; the rest remained 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Woodington, subject 
to the requisitions of Major Walker, who was appointed Political 

Resident at the Gaekwar Coui t. 

A place of residence was assigned to Mulhar Kao in the town of 
Neriad anti 1,26,000 rupees of the revenue of that district were 
set aside for his support, with a promise, in the event of his con¬ 
ducting himself peaceably, to enlarge his income as the necessities 
of the state were djmmished. 

The finances of the Jiaroda government were in such a deplorable 
state of confusion and embarrassment that, without foreign aid, 
it would have been quite impossible to extricate it from total 
ruin. The prudence and ability of the British Resident were a 
powerful means of introducing reform; for although Kowjee 
Appajee was anxious for power and jealous of authority, he gladly 
solicited support when insurr6)ctioDS were to be suppressed, the 
goveriunent to be strengthened, its expenses to be reduced, money 
to be raised, and debt to be redeemed. 

The object requiring immediate attention was Gimpiit Rao, a 
relation of the Gaekwar family, and Mamlitdar of Sunkhera near 
Baroda, who had declared for Mulhar Rao, and held the fort of 


1 An extraordinary anecdote is related of Lieut. M’Cole of the 75th 
regt. in this attack, which deserves to be recorded. Lieut. M. 

at the head of the grenadiers had got into the entrenchment, he 
observed a Patan in the act of levelling his inatclilock at him, when 
snatching up a cannon shot which happened to be at his foot, he threw 
it with such instantaneous effect as to prevent Ids jiurpose by killing 
him on the spot. Lieut. M.’s strength and agility, as may be con¬ 
ceived from this fact, were very remarkable ; but shortly afterwards, 
having caught tlie Guzerat fever, he died at Baroda after a few hours’ 
illness. 
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^^ikhera in his name: he had also been joinetj by MoorarRao, 
one of the illegitimate sons of the late Gaekwar. A detachment 
of the subsidiary force was sent to reduce Sunkhera, and soon 
succeeded in obtaining its siirrendor ; but Gunput Rao and Moorar 
Rao made their escape and found a refuge with the Powars of 
Dhar. 

A.D. 1802. —The next difficulty originated in the first 
essential reform, the reduction of the military force. The Arab 
mercenaries, who had for some time ruled at Baroda, became 
alarmed at the prospect of a diminution in their body, and 
after some discussion, in the course of which they advanced 
extravagant demands for arream, taking advantage of their 
situation in the town, they confined the Gaekwar and refused 
to release liim until their claims wore satisfied. They also 
permitted Kanhojee to escape. Mulhar Rao disappeared about 
the same time from Neriad, and from the number of men 
already discharged, the late dispersion of Mulhar Rao’s army, 
and tlio unemployed soldiery at all times numerous in Guzorat, 
great apprehensions of serious disorders wore naturally entei- 
tainod. Mtvjor Walker anxiously endeavoured to bring them 
to terms and to restore order without the necessity of resort¬ 
ing to force ; but finding every reasonable inducement ineffectual, 
he called in the aid of a European regiment from Bombay, which 
having joined the subsidiary force, Colonel W oodington 
mec 18 )invested the town of Baroda, and after a siege of ten 
‘ days during which the Arabs from the cover of the 
walls and houses killed a number of the ^ailants and pi Jed off 
a large proportion of officers, the breach bemg practicable, the 
garrison surrendered. The terms of capitulation were the pay- 
ment of such arreai-s as might be found justly their due. and a 
promise on their part to quit the country. The arrears amoimted 
to seventeen and a half lacks, and were duly discharged. Most 
of the Arab chiefs honourably adhered to the conditions, but some 
of them, especiaUy Abood Jemadar, forfeited the pledge he had 
given, went off at the head of a large party m a contrary du-ection 
to that which had been prescribed, and with a view to join Kan¬ 
hojee. Colonel Woodington having been sent in pursuit of them, 
surprised their camp and dispei-sed them, but the fugitives 
prosecuted their route and ultimately most of them joined 
Kanhojee. That person, after his escape from Baroda, fled to 
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1 a hilly tract on the northern boundary of Maharashtra, 
where having collected a body of men, he returned to Guzerat 
dui’ing the siege of Baroda, attacked and routed a body of 
Babajee’s troops, and prosecuted his march to the vicinity of 
the town. 

1803. Jan. 1st. —Five days after its surrender, a detachment 
consisting of His Majasty’s seventy-fifth regiment and a battalion 
of Sepoys was sent under Major Holmes in pursuit of Kanhojee, 
who continued moving about, collecting troops, levying contri¬ 
butions, and endeavouring to stir up a party in liis favour at 
Baroda. After a vain pursuit of one month, it was thought ad¬ 
visable to reinforce Major Holmes with 2o0 Europeans and 300 
Sepoys, and at length Kanliojee took post in a strong 
within four or five miles of the village of Sauroe, 
where his troops concealing themselves allowed the 
advanced guard to enter before they gave their fire. It fell with 
such effect that the troops were tiuown into some disorder. The 
Arabs immediately eharged sword in hand, overpowered the ad¬ 
vanced guard, and pressed forward m a most animated and daring 
manner. Major Holmes instantly dismounted, and placing him¬ 
self at the head of the grenadiers of the 76th, followed by those of 
the second battalion, 1st legiment, he rushed forwaid supported 
by his whole drove the enemy from the field. The 

loss of the British in this affair was consid..'rable, upwards of one 
hundred men having been killed and wounded, of whom five wero 
officers. Major Holmes displayed great energy on the occasion, 
particularly in a personal encounter with an Arab of great size, 
whom he lai ead at his feet, having by one cut nearly severed 
the body of his antagonist.^ 




ajpeeplee, 


[Rajpipla (Rajpeeplee) is now a State in tlie Rewa Kantha Agency, 
Bombay, bounded on tlie north by the Narbada and the Mehwas 
estates ol Kewa Kantha; on the east by the Mehwas estates of 
Khanaesn District; on the south by Baroda State and Surat District; 
and on the west by Broach District. Tlie greater portion of Rajpipla 
is occupied by a continuation of the Satpura hill-rango. The Mahilrana 
of Rajpjpla belongs to the Gohel Rajput tribe. (I.O. Bom,, 1909, 
ii. 467—60.)] 

^ I give this anecdote on the authority of my friend and brother 
officer, the late Major Edward Tandy, who saw the combat between 
them. The late Major-General Sir George Holmes, K.C.B., Major 
at the timo the above affair took place, was a man of great statiue 
and strength. He is said to have been frequently engaged hand to 
hand, and to have been always equally successful. He carried a stout 



continued in Guzerat for about a month after this 
aefeat, till having near Kupperwunj made a last attempt to stand, 
his camp was stormed by Major Holmes, and his force dispersed. 
He himself fled to Oojein.i 

stick in action, which, when he condescended to draw his sword, he 
used as a shield 

^ Major Tandy’s private journal. Bombay records. Oral infor¬ 
mation. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


from A.r>* 


1802 TO A.D. 1803. 


tural order of events now carries us back 
A.D. entering on the history of the important 

to affairs at Poona, Peishwa’s arrival at Bassoin. 

transactions w ic shown by Holkar after his victory was 

The Bajee Rao to return to his capital. Being 

a mere ^ ® pay his troops, Holkar, in order to satisfy 

in distress or^^^ demands, was obliged to levy a contribu- 

tho mos urg^ I>oona, but for that purpose lie employed 

tiou Kao’s ministers, Chintoo Punt Deshmookh and 

° th Pmit Mama, who, without being apprised of their 
Wyju» jj^i^ntion, had been sent by him to negotiate with Holkar, 
jTiaste^a^^ previous to his retreat from Singurh to the Concan. 

^ ^^iTwM their influence with the inhabitants that a very con- 
Such W promptly raised, in the vain hope of buying 

sideia fi-om future pillage by their rearlinoss to comply 

^tlTa moa-suro which, sanctioned by these men, had something 
Tf' the character of regular authority. _ 

When Holkar found that the Peishwa had no intention ot 
returning, he sent a body of his troops to Ami-ut Rao at Joonere, 
inviting him to take charge of the government at Poona; but 
Ajnrut Rao on various pretences declined the invitation or 
several days. At last he arrived on the 12th Novem er, 

(and was prevailed upon to assume the govornrrwn , m 
which he was aasisted by Moraba Furnuwees, 
piiiukay, and several others of the adherents of Nana lu-nuwees. 
He held his court in tents pitched at the viuag 

^ ^ ^ X j Governor-General on 

1 [The Resident at Poona reported to on November 7, 

November 9, 1802, that Amrat Rao arnved ® /j e. Top-Khdna 

and took up hia residence at ‘the ^ „ citv ’ (Forrest, Sdeo- 

‘ Ordnance Department ’) on the skirt of tne y 
tione {Mardtha Series), i. 661.)] 
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B.OhKAB, 

outskirts of the city. Ho refused to ascend the musnufi 
msolf, and for some time opposed a plan of elevating his son, 


Winaek Rao, to that dignity, as desired by Holkar; but when 
Bajee Rao quitted Mhar and tlirew himself entirely on the pro¬ 
tection of the English, Arnrut Rao pretended to consider it an 
abdication of the Peishwa-ship, and assented to the proposal of 
Holkar. The Raja of Satara at fii’st obstinately refused to grant 
the usual form of investiture till prevailed upon by his brother 
Chitoor Sing, who had been for some time of Holkar’s party, 
serving with the division of Futih Sing Manay. 

Holkar now laid aside the mask of moderation, and began to 
extort and to plunder with all the violence of his habits and char¬ 
acter. Chintoo Punt and Wyjunath Punt, who by their exertions 
in levying the contribution might have been at least entitled to 
his forbearance, were delivered over as prisoners to Huree Punt 
Bliaw’ey and Hureenath, two Brainins, equally cruel and more 
systematically wicked than Shirzee Rao Ghatgay. They tortured 
both the persons thus made over to them, in order to extort money ; 
and every respectable householder of Poona, possessed of property, 
was seized nud for<*('d by any means to give up his wealth. 
Several men died under the tortures they underwent. Amriit 
Rao was not less blameable than Holkar in the enormities thus 
inflicted on the imhappy iiilu-bitante of Poona, whose sufferings 
at this time were particularly severe, owing to Bajee Rao’s having 
stationed guards to prevent their flight previous to the battle 
of the 25th October ; and Holkar, though with a different motive, 
took care to observe a plndlar precaution, as soon as the issue of 
tho contest had established his control. 

Those excesses were begun even before Colonel Close quitted 
Poona. Both Arnrut Rao and Holkar were very desirous of 
prolonging his stay, in the hopes of his being prevailed upon to 
mediate in their differences with Sindia and the Peishwa, and of 


gaining by his presence the ap^iarent sanction of the British Govern¬ 
ment to tlieir usurpation; but finding that no persuasion could 
alter his purpose, he was at last permitted to depart on the 20th 
November,^ and he an'ivod at Bombay on the 3d of the following 


1 [From a letter of Colonel Close to the Marquess Wellesley, dated 
November 28, 1802, it appears that he finally left Poona early on that 
date, not on the 20th as stated by the author. (Forrest, Selections 
{Mardthd Series), i. 576.) Colonel (afterwards Sir Barry) Close is 
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Hi. Colonel Close mot Bajee Rao on the evening of the di 
„„ which the latter landed at Bassein; and the preliminary of 
the proposed treaty, already tendered by an agent on the day of 
his flight from his capital, was immediately alluded to and acknow¬ 
ledged by the Peishwa hiinself. The 18th December was the day 
appointed for the discussion of the various articles of this treaty, 
and on the Slstitwas finaUy completed. It was declaredly for the 
purpose of general defen.sive alliance, and the reci^-ocal protection 
j. -7 ■ t i-u,. T>«ishwa and the English East India Com- 
of the territories of the ^ ^ov this purpose a subsidiary 

pany and their aUies regular infantry, with the Usual 

force of not l^s y ^nd European artillery-men, were to 

proportion n ® stationed in the Peishwa’s dominions. In the 
be pernaanen y^^ battalions of the infantry, not less than one , 
event ® were to remain near the Peishwa’s person : the 

thousan e . thousand infantry and ten thousand horse of 
the Peishwa’s own troops, wore to act as circumstances might 
retjuire. No JOuropoan, of a nation hostile to the English, was to 
be entertainod by the Peishwa. Districts yielding twenty-six 
lacks of rupees were assigned for the payment of the subsidiary 
force; and all articles intended for the consiuuption of those 
troops were to be allowed to pa.ss duty free. Tlie Peishwa 
relinquished his claims on ISurat, and submitted to the British 
arbitration in the adjustment of his differences and claims on tho 
Nizam and tho Gaokwar; with respect to the former, he bound 
himself to conform to the treaty of Mhar ; and in regard to the 
latter, he I’ecognized the engagement lately concluded between 
Anund Rao Gaekwar and the British. The Peishwa likewise 
bound himself to engage in no hostilities with other states, neither 
to commence nor pursue in future any negotiations with any 

thus described by Mountstuart Elphinstone in his diary ; ‘ A strong 
and hardy frame, a clear head, and vigorous understanding, hxed 
principles, unshaken coara«e, contempt (or pomp and “t'™ 

Sevolion to the pubhe sefvico, joinod to ‘fc® “•'T’ZS.S 
simplicity, formed the character of Sir Barry Close—^ dmia^or ^ch 
as one would rather think imagined in 

in our own age and nation.’ (Colebrooke, Ty^fe of m. J!,ipm7s 

''“am the aovornor-Generoi;. P0KeMo««<^ Jhe 

Peshwa and other Maratha chiefs will be fo^ Forrest’s 

Secretary to Colonel Close, dated November 29. 1802, (bee JJorrest s 

^vlcGlwns (Maraihd flerm), i. 579 - 82 .)] 
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SINDIA AND RUGHOOJEE BHONSLAY 


jr whatever, without previous consultation* with the British 
Government.! 


Such was the substance of the important treaty of Bassein, by 
which the Peishwa sacrificed his independence as the price of 
protection, but it was the only coui’so ho could pursue to save 
himself from becoming, more than ever, a pageant in the hands 
of one or other of the contending chiefs. He had scarcely ratified 
the treaty when he began to waver in his plans, and to regret the 
decided line of policy, so contrary to his disposition, into which 
he had been hurried by the exigency of his circumstances. Mo¬ 
tives of policy probably dictated the expression of his regret that 
Siridia had not been consulted, but there was no insincerity in his 
strenuous objections to those articles which tended to control 
his political freedom and influence, nor to the arbitration of his 
claims on the Gaekwar and the Nizam : a sacrifice on his part 
greater than the English authorities seem ever to have fully 
understood, or at all events appreciated. He dispatched Ballajee 
^ ^ Koonjur to Sindia, and Narrain liao Wydh to Rughoojoe 
18*03* Hhonslay, ostensibly with the view of explaining the 
luvturn of (ho tvlliaiioo info wliioli ho Imd ontorod, but 
in fact, os ho know they wore botii averse to it, nvtlier to excuse 


his conduct in having been obliged, owing to tlu^ir alisonce, to 
flee from Holkar and seek safety with Europeans. He sent no 
copy of the treaty, and in his letter invdtes Sindia and Rughoojoo 
Bhonslay to march to Poona with all speed ; not expressly to act 
against the English, of whom he takes no notice, but to punish 
the rebel Holkar.^ He seems to have expected that Sindia and 
Rughoojee Bhonslay would unite to oppose the objects of the 
treaty ; to have been doubtful of the issue of the contest that 
might ensue between them and the English ; and to have been 
anxious as usual to deceive all parties, whilst he at the same time 
endeavoui'ed to keep on terms with them. 

The Governor-General lioped that Sindia might be deterred from 
any hostile attempts to obstruct the operation of the treaty.^ 


! [The Treaty of Bassein contained nineteen articles, and will bO 
found on pp. 684-9 of Forrest’s Selections {Mardthd Series,)] 

» Copies of his secret letters found in liia palace at Poona. 

® [Secret intelligence received froui Poona by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment shows that on January 2, 1803, Jasvant Rao Holkar interviewed 
Amrat Kao and declared ‘ Bajirao lia i destroyed tlie Mnrritliii power. 
He has taken money from the English and given them territory. In 
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-e Beema, when Umeer Khan suspecting that Manay intend! 
to join the Peishwa, contrived to seize h^ and disperse his troops 
General Wellesley, on approaching Poona made a march o 
sixty miles in thirty-two hours, and reached that city with his 
cavalry on the 20th April. Colonel Steve^on m the m^ntime 
arrived from Purinda at Gardoon on the Beema Genera 

SO rapidly was to save the City of 
Wellesley’s object m intended to burn ; but 

Poona. wWch it was the arrival of the British troops, 

he had retired many retreat towards Malwa ; but intelli- 

Holkar was already Stevenson that he had levied a 

gence having re^ .^gabad, and plimdered some of the Nizam’s 
contribution on ^ advanced towards the Godavery for the 
villages, that 

, • ^ the country. 

protection accompanied by Huree Punt Bhawee, after leaving 
Amrut » » Sungumnere, plundering the towns and villages 
Poona, turning on Nassuck, he attacked and defeated 

on his ro^i ^ interests of Bajee Rao, commanded by 

% ^ Buhadur, and pillaged the town in the same barbarous 
maimer as had been already done at Poona. Amrut Rao 
remained m the neighbourhood of Nassuck for some time ; and 
as we shall have little occasion to introduce his name in the sub- 
auent pages of this history, we may here briefly mention that, 
all overtures of reconciliation between him and Bajee Rao having 
been obstinately rejected by the latter, he entered into an engage¬ 
ment with General Wellesley, and during the progress of the war 
which followed joined the British troops with a body of horse. 
His services were on no occasion conspicuous, but a most hbeia 
pension of eight lacks of rupees was assigned to him by the Bi itis ^ 
Goveriunent, on which he retired to Benares, where he still resi . es. 

The peishwa, escorted by a body of 2,300 infantry, o wiom 
1,200 were Europeans, arrived from Bassein, and lesume is 
seat on the musnud the 13th May.^ Sindia still occupied Iub 

1 [Amrat Rao died in September 1824. His /'“^Lricr^lSbttecl 

are Btill resident at Karwi or Chitrakut in jjjg in’Marathi 

Provinces. At Puri in Orissa a copper-plate reoo 

lias lately been discovered, appointing one ^ j^t”ring priest at a 

at Jagannathpuri, as the Tirthopadhyaya (mu 

place of pilgrimage) of his family. See ./*^' 

pt. ii (i919)j^pp. 216-7.] ^ May 5, arriving at 

2 [The Peshwa ascended the Bhor Gh ^ formal 

Talegaon on the evening of the 6th. 





NEGOTIATIONS 


/ion at Burhanpoor, and Rughoojee Bhonslay was preparing 
jom liim. Every endeavour was used to induce Holkar to take 
a part in the confederacy. Rughoojee Bhonslay was employed 
as mediator between him and Sindia ; and Holkar, who was at the 
same time carrying on a negotiation with t£e Peishwa tlu’ough 
Colonel Close, listened and appeared to favour the overtures of 
the confederates, from whom he obtained the release of his nephew 
Khundee Rao, the restoration of his family territory in Malwa, 
and a promise that all his rights in Hindoostan should be 
recognized. 

It was the interest of the British Government to conciliate 
Holkar ; and, in order to prevent his joining the confederacy, 
they wished to overlook any cause of complaint they had against 
him ; but the Peishwa could not be prevailed upon to listen to 
any mediation in his favour. The confederates wished Holkar 
to unite his army with theirs in the Deccan, but he excused himself 
by asking who was to take cai’e of Hindoostan ,* and immediately 
retired to Malwa, with the real design of being guided by the issue 
of events. 

Although the plans of the confederates were conducted with 
considerable secrecy, rumours of their liostile designs were 
univeisally prevalent.^ The Governor-General deemed it expedient 
to call upon Sindia for an explicit declaration of his intentions, and 
to make efficient preparations in every part of British India to 
repel the hostilities apparently meditated. In reply to the 
demands for explanation, sent by the Resident, Sindia declared 
that it was impossible to afford any satisfaction until he had met 
the Raja of Berar, after which the Resident should be informed 
whether it would be peace or war. 

Theii* armies advanced to tlie frontier of the Nizam’s boundary, 
and encamped in the neighbourhood of each other. The force 
imder Colonel Stevenson crossed to the northward of the 
Godavery, and General Wellesley occupied a position in the 




visit to General Wellesley, while on his way to Chinchvad (see note on 
page 87, ante). On receipt of the news that the Peshwa would make 
his entry into Poona on May 18, the Bombay Government issued 
orders for a salute of nineteen guns to be fired on that day at Bombay, 
Thana, Surat, Fort Victoria (Bankot) and Baroda. (Forrest, Selec- 
iiona (Mardthd Series), i. 596-7.)] 

1 [See letter of July 15, 1803, from Colonel Close to Colonel Collins, 
whicli clearly exposes the policy of Sindia and the Raja of Berar. 
(Forrest, Selections (Mardthd Series), i. 001-2.)] 
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'A.fter the battle of Poona, an effort was made to induce him 
to enter upon the defensive alliance, and upon the conclusion of 
the treaty of Bassein he was again invited, m the manner hereafter 
detailed, to enter on similar engagements ; but Smdia, though ho 
would have been pleased in the first moment of alarm after the 
defeat of his army by Holkar, to have seen a British force co- 
. , , . - temporary purpose of re-establish- 

operatmg with his own for the 

ing the Peis wa ui ^ on finding that his own and his 

rivals ^yas mortifie Peishwa’s government were at 

uncte’s pl.M for Nor wero the* the only evils 

once frustrated an . engagements. He saw his own 

resulting from e affected by the support which the 

indopendenco foreign nation, whoso power, by a novel 

Peishwa threatened the subversion of the Mah- 

system as their establishment of Chouth and Sur- 

rattas ; ^ overwhelmed the empire of the Moghuls. 

The'^avemion with which Ruglioojee Bhonslay had always 
rded the Peishwa’s connecting himself with the English was 
wed ^known, and his sentiments on the present occasion were in 
entire unison with those of Sindia. Yadow Eao Bhaskur, Sindia’s 
prime minister, was deputed by his master to consult with Rughoo- 
• on the best means of cementing a general confederacy of the 
Mahrattas against the common enemy ; and Sindia, w’ho had been 
preparing troops to oppose Holkar, crossed the Nerbuddah on the 
4th February with a large army, with which he encamped at 
Burhaiipoor on the 23d of that month. It was a few days after 
this period when Colonel Collins,^ an envoy on the part of the 
Governor-General, arrived for the purpose of again inviting him 

due time they will seize the whole as they have done in Mysore. We 

must write to Sindia to ascertain whether he kas done a 

j,is consent. Do you think this is the case ? ’ in S^fe^nt 

agreed that each should write to Sindia and suggest i should 

of Brirish troops marching in support of Bajlrao to 

join forces and oppose them. (Forrest, Selections n 

) [Colonel John Collina was appointed by hTremailed 

to be Resident at the court of Daulat Rao t whore 

until 1803. In 1804 he was appointed thrdTKtfan 

he died on June 11, 1807. The pnncipa ^ g the vernacular name 

cemetery near the Amlnabad Bazar 18 his ; neu Constable 1892 

of the place ‘ Kallan-ka-ldt.' (Broughton, Letters, &c., oonscaoie, 1892, 

p. 30 n.)] 





BAJEE RAO REINSTATED 


^4^nter upon an alliance, and engaging his co-operation in the 
arrangements required by the treaty with the Peishwa. To gain 
tune, Sindia at fii’st evaded discussion ; but when pressed by 
Colonel Collins, he declined becoming a party to the defensive 
alliance, declaring that he had no intention of obstructing the 
treaty; he added that as guarantee tp the treaty of Salbye he 
expected to have been consulted before these new engagements 
were made, but that his intentions were in every respect 
friendly to the British Government. These professions were 
from the first deceitful; both Rughoojee Bhonslay and himself 
were actively preparing for war, and Bajee Rao continued in 
constant correspondence with them, secretly encouraging their 
views. ^ 




Tho Govornor-Goneral, in the meantime, had taken his measures 
for the re-establishment of Bajee Rao on his musnud at Poona. 
For this purpose the subsidiary force at Hyderabad, consisting 
of six battalions of infantry, each upwards of one thousand strong, 
witli two regiments of native cavalr^^ under Colonel 
25th ) took up a position at Purinda near tho Peish- 

wa’s eastern frontier, ivccorapanied by fifteen thousand of 
the Nizam’s troops. The HonournbJo Major-Genorai VVelJesley 
was detached from the main army of Madras, assembled on the 
northern frontier of Mysore, with eight thousand infantry and 
one thousand seven hundred cavalry ; being directed to march 
towards Poona for the purpose of co-operating with Colonel 
Stevenson in the Peishwa’s restoration. General Wellesley was 
joined on tho bank^ of the Kistna by the Southern Mahratta 
Jagheerdars : Appa Sahib and Chintamun Rao Putwurdhun, 
Bappoo Gunnesh Gokla, AppaDessaye Nepankur, and the family 
of the Patunkurs. The Jagheerdar of Vinchoor, grandson of 
Wittul Sewdeo, likewise attended the British army. Tho southern 
Jagheerdars had orders from tho Peishwa to co-operate with the 
English ,* and all of them on this occasion, especially the family 
of Putwurdhun, evinced a very friendly disposition to the British 
Government. Straggling bodies of Holkar’s 1101*86, belonging to 
the division of Umeer Khan and Futih Sing Manay, were plunder¬ 
ing the country between the Beema and Kistna; but on being 
called upon to desist they retired. They had scarcely crossed 


^ Copies of secret letters found in tho palace at Poona. 
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^iihbourhood- of Ahmednugur. A long train of evasion and 
delay followed the meeting between the chieftains. They declared 
they had no designs hostile to the British Government, nor any 
intention of obstructing the articles of the treaty of Bassein ; but 
they aUuded to their having received no official copy of it from the 
Peishwa, and mentioned that there were many points of it to be 
discussed, which the Peishwa was bound to have consffited them 
upon, before he signed its stipulations Their profession of 
friendly intentions were only made with the view of gaming tune, 

. » tt being induced to embrace their cause, 

m the hope of Hollar s ^ ® • j - i. j xu • i. ^ i 

^ iti other respects, mdicated their hostile 

Their whole conduct, m . ... i i 

, . . „ j fhe menacmg position which they occupied 

SSrtrwJX of>l» British Gover^.nt. 

^ \TiT 11 l«v having been vested with full powers, as Political 

General ^ ^ military commander of 

Agei^ o in the Deccan, proposed, as the test of the 

the ri of the chiefs, that they should withdraw 

h^^ armies* Sindia to Hindoostan and Rughoojee Bhonslay 
to^Ber^r whilst he should also direct the British troops to retire 
within their uwn territories. This plain and distinct proposal, 
characteristic of its author, perplexed the Mahratta chiefs, 
as there was no evading compliance except by a subterfuge too 
alpable to be overlooked or justified ; after much discussion, 
it was finally rejected ; the Resident withdrew from their camp on 
the 3d Augi^ist, which weis considered a declaration of war.^ 

1 [General Wellesley wrote to the Resident at Poona to inform 
Sindia and the Rajtl of Borar * that, consistonlly with tho primnplos 
and uniform practice of the British Government, I am perfectly 
ready to attend to their interests and to enter into negotiation witli 
tliem ux)on objoota by which they may 8ui)i)oao their interests to be 
affected. But they must first withdraw their troops from the position 
which they have taken up on the Nizam’s frontier and return to 
their usual stations in Hindustan and Berar respectively, and on my 
part 1 will withdraw the Company’s troops to their usual Btations.’ 
Sindia and the Berar Raja repliofi that ‘ the armies now assembled 
here, and those of the English Government and of the Nizam shall 
commence their return upon the same date, and that each the 
armies shall arrive at their usual stations on a date previously settled ; 
that is, that the annv of the English and of the Nizam now en^impod 
near Aurangabad, the army of the English encamped near the Kistna, 
.nd you .C„?,h;l"^y, .h.U .1 mm.h t„„.,d. thoi, .wtioM ou 
the same date that the armies move from this encampment, a 
the same date thi all those different armies reach their 
stations at Madras, Seringapataro and Bombay, Sindia and y 
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I PREPARATIONS FOR WAR 

-he Governor*General, when he saw ^^that war was inevitable, 

had resolved to strike a decisive blow, and by a grand eSort to 
attack the territories of the confederates in every quarter at once. 
For this purpose the preparations of the British Government were 
necessarily very extensive. Its resources were called forth on a 
scale of magnitude and efficiency before unknown, and the Gover¬ 
nor-General by his liberahty, his judicious selection of agents and 
commanders, and his confidence in the whole service, roused that 
ardour and spirit of enterprise which have been handed down in 
the Indian army from the first struggles of the British nation in 
the East. 

The British forces assembled in different quarters of India 
amounted to nearly fifty thousand men. 

The army in the Deccan and Guzerat amounted to 35,596 men, 
of whom 3,595 were left for the protection of Hyderabad and 
Poona, and 7,826 formed the covering aimy imder General 
Stuart, between the Kistna and Toongbuddra.^ The advanced 
force with General Wellesley consisted of 8,930 men under his 
personal command, and 7,920 under Colonel Stevenson. There 
were 7,362 men in Giizorut, of wJioni, aftoi’providing for tlio garri¬ 
sons, 4,281 were available for field service and placed under 
the orders of Colonel Murray, subject to the control of General 
Wellesley. 

In Hindoostan 10,500 men were collected under General Lake. 
Tliree thousand five hundred men were assembled at Allahabad, 
£o act on the side of Bundelcmid, and 5,216 men were destined 
for tho invasion of Rughoojee Bhonslay’s districts in Kuttack. 

The armies of Doulut Rao Sindia and Rughoojee Bhonslay 
were estimated at about one hundred thousand men, of whom 
about 60,000 were horse, and upwards of 30,000 wore regular 
infantry and artillery, commanded by Europeans ; of the rest, 
some wore half-disciplined corps imder tho command of natives 

will reach Burhanpiu*.’ The absurdity of this proposal is apparent on 
a consideration of the distances dividing Ahmadnagar from tlie several 
bases of the troops above-mentioned, as compared with the distance 
of Burhanpiu’ from the Nizam’s frontier. General Wellesley in a very 
firm reply treated the proposal as tantamoimt to a choice of war 
on the part of Sindia and the Bhoslo, and commenced hostilities on 
August 8. (Forrest, Selections {Mardihd Series), i. xxxiii-iv.)] 

^ In this part of the force there was subsequently some alteration 
made, of no importance to the Mahratta history, 
n—z 
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mtdnsrng to Rughoojeo Bhonslay. some were matchlockmen am 
rocketmeu ; they had many hundi’ed pieces of cannon, and Sindia’s 
train of field artillery was excellent Of the regular mfantry, ten 
or twelve thousand were with Sind.a m the Deccan, and four or 
five thousand were on their march from the Deccan, conducted by 
the Chevalier Dudrenec, for the purpose of reinforcing the army 

in Hindoostan. Sindia’s army m the latter quarter was com- 
111 , successor of Do Boigne. His 

manded by Monsieur .yet joined, under Dudrenec, 

whole force, inc u mg thousand regular infantry and 

amounted to sixteen or horse, of which four or five 

from fifteen to twen This estimate does not include 

thousand were regu a Buiidelcund, who was a party 

the forces of S urns g^iumsher Buhadur was the son of Ali 


Sib 


in the confederacy. 


the reader may remember, attempted, in con- 
Buhadur, ^Q^g^en Himmut Buhadur, to conquer Bundel- 
junction wit i gucceeded as to possess themselves of several 

cima. A a they held in the Peishwa’s name ; partly 

districts, a i.;„, from a remote ncriod. and t.li« rash as their 


as 


itricts, ® ^ from a remote period, and the rest as their 

belongin being constantly engaged in warfare with the 


own £be country, it furnished an excuse for remitting 

petty c revenue to the Peishwa, although they acknowledged 
^Tithority- -A'* Buhadur died in 1802, and his Jagheer was 
resumed by the Peishwa ; but, as the latter had uo means 
formaQ^c.^^ the resumption, Shumslier, the son of the clocoased, 
tahwjcf charge of the territory, took part against the English on 
the present occasion, and mustered, of all descriptions, about ten 
twelve thousand men. 

General Wellesley received accounts of the unsuccessful termina¬ 
tion of tlie Resident’s negotiations with the confederates on the 
6th August, the same day on which Nizam Ally died at 
(AUg. 6-)Hyderabad, an event long expected, and which was 
attended by no commotion or change, except the accession of lus 
son Mirza Secundur Jah to the Soobehship of the Deccan. 

General Wellesley, who waa encamped at the village of Y alkee, 
eight mile.s south of Ahmedmigur, was prevente y 

from „.„hmg .gainst that fortress ™.t.l the »th, wl.on 

,A.*. SO... ItMies “ 

from his Ime of march to attacK x* x i 

T> 4 .* u • , , .ri wall, and was obstmately 

The Pettah is surrounded by a mud wai, j 
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OPERATIONS IN THE DECCAN 


tended a body of Arabs and one of Sin(^ia’s regular battalions, 
supported by a party of horse stationed between the Pettah and 
the fort; but the perseverance and spirit of the assailants sur¬ 
mounted every obstacle ; and this prompt manner of proceeding 
gave a character to the commander and troops, in the opinion of 
the enemy, which made amends for the loss sustained in the attack. 
Of the British detachments, twenty-eight were killed and twenty- 
two wounded ; of which number six were European officers, A 
. - battery was opened upon the fortress on the 10th, and 

22 on the 12th this important garrison, once the capital of 

the Nizam Shahee kingdom, which, ever since the days 
of Chaund Beebee, had the reputation in the Deccan of being 
almost imi^regnable, was surrendered by its Killidar, who marched 
out with private property and arms, at the head of his garrison 
fifteen hundred strong ; a conduct for which he was much cen¬ 
sured by the confederates.^ 

The acquisition of Ahmednugiu, as a point of support to all 
future operations to the northward, was of gi-eat consequence to 
the British army. A respectable garrison was left in the fort, 
and the revenues of the district wore temporarily collected by an 
agent of the British Government, and appropriated to assist in 
the expenses of the war. General Wellesley moved forward, 
crossed the Godavery, and arrived at Ainimgabad on the 29th 
August. The Malii’attas had eiscendod the Ajunta Ghaut on the 
24th, with a large body of hoi*se, and, avoiding Colonel Stevenson, 
who was some miles to the eastward, they encamped at Jaulna. 


'§L 


On hearing of General Wellesley’s arrival at Aurangabad, they 
moved of! in a south-easterly direction, intending, it was said, to 
proceed to Hyderabad. General W’^ellesley immediately moved 
down to the left bank of the Godavery, to check their probable 
design of phmdering the comitry, and to protect his own convoys 


^ [The fort of Ahniadnagar lies half a mile to the east of the city, 
and is said to have been built in 1559 by Husain Nizam Sliah on the 
site of an old fortress of earth, constructed in 1488. The breach made 
by the British guns in 1803 is still visible. To the north-east of the 
flag-staff bastion stands a large tamarind tree, known as ' Wellington’s 
tree,’ from the tradition that General Wellesley halted beneath it 
wliile his troops were besieging ihn fort. Tho tree is worshipped by 
many of the lower classes at Alnnadnagar. (I.O. Bum., i. 409.) See 
Wellesley’s letter of August 12 to the Governor-General, describing 
the capture of Alnnadnagar, in Forrest s Selections (Marcitlm Serie8)t 
i. 605-7.)] 
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which were forwarded by General Stuart from 
covering army south of the Kistna. Neither Rughoojee Bhonslay 
nor Sindia was possessed of military enterprise or experience, 
and they were quite undecided as to their plan of operations ; 
sometimes Sindia proposed to depend on his battalions and artU- 
lery, at other times Rughoojee persuaded him to act on the 
predatory plan ; their operations wore of course feeble in the 
extreme. When General Wellesley moved down the Godavery. 
they counter-marched in a northerly direction; and whilst the 
General awaited the junction of his convoys, Colonel Stevenson 
made several unavailing attempts to brmg them to 
action, but only succeeded in partially surprising their 
camp on the night of the 9th September. He had also 
made himself master of the fort of Jaulna. On the 
21st September, the whole of the Maliratta army, joined 
by thoii’ infantry, of which there were sixteen battalions 
of regulars, was encamped about the village of Bokerdun, and 
between that place and Jaffeirabad. On the same day, General 
Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson met at Budnapoor, when it was 
agreed that the two divisions, then iu the neighboui’hood of each 
other, should move separately and attack the enemy on the 
morning of the 24th. They accordingly marched on the 22 d; 
Colonel Stevenson by the western, and General Wellesley by the 
eastern route. On the 23d, on reaching the village of Naiilnyo, 
where he was about to encamp, General Wellesley learnt from his 
spies that the confederate armies were encamped on the Kailna 
river, within six miles of him. With great prudence and decision, 
founded on a, remarkable discernment of the character of his 
enemy, ‘ lie instantly resolved on attacking them without waiting 
for Colonel Stevenson. Had General Wellesley hesitated, the 
enemy’s infantry would have moved off, their horse would probably 
have been encouraged to attack his baggage and annoy his camp, 

1 J have had occasion to observe how well the Duke of Wellington 
must have known the Mahrattos, from having read his private letters 
S Sir B«ry Clo» S"g fh" «’ .11803. Without «qu«m W 
with their language, and one would have supposed, . Ppor- 

tjio Mahratta character and policy are .i-uy 1317 .. 

loiters m question were shown to me to mention that 

course of.my official duties, I may be particularly of Bajee 

m some instances, his opinion of indiviU » r J 

Bao, was correctly prophetic. 
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[^i^ervice must have been prolonged, and-by one day’s delay o: 
itation a new character might have been given to the war. 

Ha\dng directed his deputy adjutant-general, Captain Barclay, 
to place the baggage in the village of Naulnye under the protection 
of a battalion and some details from the native corps, and to bring 
on the rest of the line with all convenient dispatch, General 
Wellesley moved out in person at the head of the picquets to 
reconnoitre, and in a short time, on ascending a rising ground, the 
host of the confederates was seen extending in a vast line along 
the opposite bank of the Kailna river, near it-s jimction with the 
Juah. Their army amoimted to upwards of 50,000 men, of whom 
more than 30,000 were horse, and 10,600 were regular infantry 
supported by upwards of one himdred guns. The handful of 
British troops, which now moved straight down upon this for¬ 
midable array, did not exceed four thousand five hmidi’od men,^ 
but the general sentiment was that of their coininander, they 
cannot escape us.’ As General Wellesley drew nearer the enemy s 
line, he found their right composed entirely of cavalry, and that 
their cannon and infantry, which it was his object to take and 
destroy, were on their left, near the village of Assayo. He 
therefore mov’od round and j^assod the Kailna river at a ford 
beyond the enemy’s left flank, forming his infantry into two lines 
and his cavalry as a reserve in a third, with his right towards the 
Juah, and his left on the Kailna. The horse belonging to the 
Peishwa and Raja of Mysore, accompanying General Wellesley, 
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formed at a distance across the Kailna but had little or no share 
in the conflict.^ The position thus occupied by the British, 
between the two rivera and near their junction, not only brought 
them upon their object, but was of importance in diminishing 
the front of the enemy, who changed their position os the British 
turned the flank of their old groimd, and were now drawn up in 
two lines, one of thorn fronting the British troops, the other 


1 The corps which had the honour to serve on this occasion, were 
the 19th light dragoons, the 4th, 5th, and 7th Madras Native cavalry, 
a dotaohniont of Madras, and a small detail of Bombay artillery, the 
74th and 78th Highlanders, 1 batt. 2d, 1 batt. 4th, I batt. 8th, 1 batt. 
10th, and 2 batt. 12th regiments of Madias Sepoys. 

» Just before the battle of Assaye commenced, intelligence was 
brought to General Wellesley that the Peishwa’s troops intended to_ 
join Sindia in attacking him. That^ they would have done so, in the 
event of a reverse, is not improbable, but 1 have not mot with any 
confirmation of iho circumstance. 
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running at a right angle to their first line, with the left of both 
resting on the fortified village of Assaye. In this situation as the 
British lines were forming, the Mahrattas opened a heavy can¬ 
nonade, the execution of which is described as terrible. The 
picquets of the infantry and the 74th regiment which were on 
the right suffered particularly ; the picquets were for a time 
halted, and the officer in command of them when urged to advance 
sent word that the guns were disabled and the bullocks killed. 
General Wellesley received the message with the utmost composure 
and coolly replied, ‘ Well, tell him to get on without them.’ Tho 
whole line without artillery was exposed to a dreadful fire of round 
and grape ; the ranks of the 74th were completely thinned, and 
a large body of the Mahratta homo charged them : the order was 
given for the advance of the British cavalry .-—the 19th light 
dragoons, who only drew 360 swords, received the intimation 
with one loud huzza . Accompanied by the 4th native cavalry 
who emulated their conduct throughout this arduous day,^ the 
19th passed thi^ough tlie broken but invincible 74th, whose very 
wounded joined in cheering them as they went on, cut in and 
routed the horse, and dashed on at the infantry and gims. Never 
did cavalry perform better service or contribute more to the success 

1 Nothing could exceed the zeal of some of the cavalry, particularly 
the 19th dragoons ; every officer and man fought as if on his arm 
depended the victory. As instances may be mentioned Lieut. Nathan 
Wilson, who, with liis arm shattered by a grape sliot, and dangling by 
his side, charged on at the head of his troop. Lieut. Alex. Grant of 
the Madras Native infantry, major of brigade to Colonel Maxwell, 
observing a gun pointed ready to discharge on the flank of the 19th 
dragoons, the match suspended on the touch-hole, with a noble impulse, 
in hopes of preventing it, darted forward abnost on its muzzle, and 
with such force, that his horse stuck between the camion and its 
wheel; in this situation the gun went off, as he was in the act of 
endeavouring to prevent it, by cutting down the artillery-man. Cap¬ 
tain George 8ale was attacking a man who defended himself with a 
pike or short spear, a weapon with which all Sindia’s artillery-men 
were armed ; the man’s comrade standing on a gun, made a thrast 
itojn above afc Captain Sale, but it was turned by the bre^t bone, and 
glanced off diagonally across his chest; his covering serjeant, named 
Strange, laid the man dead who wounded his officer, but in the act, 
^as himself speared through the lungs by another man from below 
the gun. Captain Sale went on, but begged the fall m the 

rear; thiB, however, he gallantly refused, and rode out the day. 
Captain Sale and others afterwards saw him, whou m hospital, blow 
put a candle from his lungs—the reader will be pleased to learn that 
tho gallant serjeant recovered. 
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W battle. The British infantry likewise pressed foi'ward, the 
eneiny’s first line gave way, fell back oA their second, and the 
whole were forced into the Juah at the point of the bayonet; the 
fugitives on gaining the opposite bank were followed, charged 
and broken by the cavalry ; but some of their corps formed again 
and went off in good order. One large body of this description 
was pui’sued and routed by the British cavalry, on which occasion 
Colonel Maxwell who commanded them was killed. As the British 
line advanced they passed many individuals of the enemy who 
either appeared to have submitted, or lay apparently dead. 
These persons rising up turned their guns on the rear of the 
British line, and after the more important points of the \dctory 
were secured, it was some time before the firing thus occasioned 
could be silenced. The enemy’s horse hovered round for some 
time, but when the last body of infantry was broken, the battle 
was completely decided, and ninety-eight pieces of cannon 
remained in the hands of the victors. The loss was severe; 
upwards of one-third of the British troops lay dead or wounded, 
but they had, considering the circumstances, achieved a triumph 
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more splendid than any recorded in .Deccan history.' 

Of the enemy, twelve hundred were killed, and the whole 
neighbourhood was covered with their wounded. Yadow Rao 
Bliaskur, Sindia’s minister, was amongst the slain. Rughoojeo 
Blionslay fled from the.field in the commencement of the action, 
and Sindia soon followed his example. The, whole of the horse 
behaved in the most dastardly mamier; Sindia’s infantry, 
although defeated by such a disparity of troops, did not altogether 
sully their high reputation. The artillery-men stood to the last, 
and eight of the old battalions of De Boigne fought with ardour 
and firmness. Most of Sindia’s battalions laboured under dis¬ 
advantages by the secession of the British part of their European 
officers, who, in consequence of a proclamation by the British 
Government, quitted the Mahrattas at the breaking out of the 
war. This proclamation was addressed to all British subjects, 
native as well as Europeaji, offering them the same pay which 
they enjoyed with Sindia. It was judiciously extended to all 


i FA facsimile of General Wellesley’s letter to Mr. Jonathan Duncan, 
Governor of Bombay, announcing the victory of Assaye will bo found 
at D 609 of Forrest’s Selectwns [Maratha Series The letter 
1^8 dated September 26, and was probably received in Bombay on 
October 2 or 3, 1803.] 
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uropeans, and in regard to the British officers was equally 

humane and politic. . • j- 

Colonel Stevenson, owing to various impediments, did not join 
General WeUesley until the evening of the 24th, when he was 
immediately detached in pursuit of the enemy, whose regular 
infantry retired before him and crossed the Nerbuddah, towards 
which Colonel Stevenson foUowed them. But the main army 
of the confederates moved to the westwaiH with an intention, 
as was supposed, of marching by the KassaHharee Ghaut towards 
Poona. Under this supposition General Wei esley remamed on 

, xi • I f Alunta Ghaut, and directed Colonel Steven- 
the south side of the Ajuut .. . . i j. . 

nnctsession of the city of Burhanpoor, and to reduce 

f fort of Asseergurh,^ both of which objects he had 

t e s by the 21st of October, with inconsiderable 

n f 01 M ss The dependent districts in Candeish, which fell 
(OC . consequence to the British disposal, were placed 

under the temporary management of revenue officers of the Hyder- 
Q,had state. ^ 

In regard to the operations of the Guzerat troops under the 
orders of General Wellesley, a detachment of the field force was 
sent by Colonel Murray, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
(August Woodington, for the purpose of reducing Sindia’s pos- 
29tb.) gQQsions in that quarter. The fortified town of Baroach^ 
was stormed and taken on the 29th August. Colonel Woodington 

1 [Aslrgarh (Asseergiirh) fort, situated in 21° 28' N. and 70° 18' E. 
and now included in the Nimar District of the Central Provinces, is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. Its possession lent importance to 
the Farfdd dynasty of Khandeah which was Gstabliahed in 1388, with 
its seat of government at Burhanpui’. The dynasty and indepen¬ 
dence of the State ended witli the surrender of Aslrgarh to Akbar in 
January 1601. In 1626 Shah Jahan, who had revolted against his 
father, the Emperor Jahangir, surrendered it as one of his pledges 
of peace. During the operations against the Pindarls, organized by 
the Marquess of Hastings, it finally capitulated to the British after a 
short siege in April 1819. In the sixteenth and seventeentli centuries 
it was reckoned to be one of the wonders of the world, so that it 
«impossible to conceive a stronger fortress.’ (O.E.L, 

3 [Broach (Baroach) is now the head quarters of the 
sain® name in Gujarat, and is situated in 21° 42' N. 
oil the right bank- of the Narbada, and is a station on _ 

C.L Railway. Broach has a long history, reaching 

century of the Cliristian era ; it flourished as a i j 

the Rajput dynasties of Anhilvada A British factory 

51 usalman dynasty of Ahraaddbad (a.D. 1391 1 )• . y 
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^ marched against the strong hill-fort of ^Pawiingurh,^ took by 
iault the town of Champaneer^ which is attached to it, and 
. the fort surrendered on the 17th September.^ 

17th 1 Whilst those successes attended the British arms on the 
' west, affairs of not less consequence were passing in the 
north and east of India. The important possessions which had been 
acquired by Mahadajee Sindia in Hindoo.stan were a primary object 
of attention with the British Govenunent. These provinces, inde¬ 
pendent of their value and their situation, were the nursery of the 
regular infantry of Smdia, which, although in itself less foi-midable 
to the British power than other descriptions of the Mahratta force, 
was in one respect dangerous, from its introduction of French 
officers, whose patriotism might induce them to encoui-age and 


was established there in 1016. Colonel Woodington, in reportmg hw 
capture to General Wellesley, stated that the Arab forces in Broach 
showed considerable resistance and suffered heavy loss. Forres , 
Selections (Maratha Series), i. 007-8 ; I.O. Bom., , 

* [Pavagarh (Pawungmh) fort is now in the Panch Mahals District, 
Bombay, about twenty-eight miles east of Baroda. The hill on wtech 
it stands rises abruptly from the plain to a height of 2,500 feet, llie 
fortifications include the lower fort, a massive stone structure with 
strong bastions stretching across the less precipitous parts of the 
eastern spur of the hill, and seven massive gates w^ich are co^ectejl 
by strong walls sweeping up to the fortifications on the crest of the hill. 
The hill which is named Pavakgarh, or hre-hill,’ m old inscriptions, 
isfirst referred to in the writings of a twelfth century bard. About 
^ n 1300 it was seized by Chauhan Rajputs ; in 1484 Siiltan Mahmud 
Beeara reduced it after a siege of nearly two years; m 1573 it fell 
the hands of Alcbar ; in 1727 it was surprised by Ki'ishnaji, who 
made it his headquarters; and Sindia took it aboiit 1761. It w^ 
restored to Sindia in 1804 and came finally mto British hands in 

^^2^1^’chfimnaneTnow^iafin^ iies.ft* north-east base of Paimgarh. 
It wS^bufit by’Mahmud Begara after he had defeated the Rajput 
nossossors of Pavagarh in 1484, and quickly developed a flourishing 
trade, being speciaUy famous for the manufacture of sword-blades 
In 1535 the Emperor Humayun pillaged it, and on the death of Sidtaii 
Bahadur «hah tlie court, which had been established m Chnmpanor 
bv Mahmud Beeara, was ro-transferred to Ahmadnbad. By the com- 
me^S^nt of the seventeenth century it was faUing into ruins, and 
vvhATi Pnlonel Woodington took it, only 500 inhabitants were found. 
At nreSnt 1 oifiy occupants are a few Kolis and the pujaris of a 
+ n Piivacrarh • but the ruins, many of which are of beautiful 

temple ^ spot of more thL ordinary interest. {1.0. 

Public Becojds. Mahratta MSS. Perdiiumd Lewis Smith, and 

Oral information. 
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favourite schonio of conquest 


^ort tlieii* comitryinoii m u 

"*'G^,LmlDeBoignei having been compelled as alvcadymentioned, 

^ X ^ • irjoa from bad liotiilth, was succeeded by 

to return to Europe in 1796 fro 

M. Perron,“ w o ac par i and who had been sent 

by hE conduct at t to assiune the command of the 

from the Deccan ^ j.,g pej,son, and the management of 
army, the charge ot brigades were paid. De Boigne 

the Jagheer from ^ ^^^enteiq)rise and enthusiasm, was at the 
with much of m i prudence; a decided enemy to 

same time a ® principles, and though friendly and kind 

French rovoluti g^^^ght his service, the ideas of conquest in 
to Frenchmen many of his nation, he regarded, even at 

India, Ho know the power and the watchful 

that perio^j^^ Fnghsh, and he foresaw that any object which 
attempted by tho states of India, througl 1 a connexion 
France, would certainly be anticipated by their subjugation, 
w* ^last counsel to Sindia, ‘ never to excite the jealousy of the 
British Government by increasing his battalions, and rather to 
discharge them than risk a war,* was a sound advice ; but 
his supposed partiality for the English, and the sentiments of his 
successor, Perron,® which were precisely the reverse, was one 
cause which drove Sindia, more confident and ignorant than 
Perron himself, to attempt projects, which brought on ruin and 
disaster, before he and his coadjutors had fixed the mode of warfare 
they intended to pursue. Perron is said to have laid down a 
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1 rSoe note, pp. 160-62, ante. De Boigne retired to his native 
ace, Chambdry, where he spent much of and 

,^^’ad honourably accum^ilated on thrive oreighTy 

unicipal improvements He many EuropL W 

jount de Boigne was the at Indian courts in the 

y»» o. .he eh.e.eentU 

"\sio toilnote, ’/ 2»ii, »««• f 

lillier, died at his chateau of fresnes 219-330 of Compton’s 
is career is described at great length on pp. ^ 

Hilary Adventurers, &c.] . ,-g opinions after the de- 

3 He appears to have imbibed some ot n ^ 

i,rture of De Boigne, who represented nim 
^se, of no talent, but a brave soldier. 
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_.ome of operations,! but jealousy and distrust on the part of 
Sindia, the neutrality of Holkar, and Lho intrigues of Sincha a 
officers, for the purpose of superseding Perron in the government 
in Hindoostan. soe.n to have comlunod in preventing its adoption. 

The main body of the British force in Hindoostan, already 
mentioned in the general preparations of the Governor-Geneia , 
was assembled at Cawnpore ; and General Lake, the commander- 
in-chief, was vested with the same powers, civil and military, 
which had been delegated by the Supreme Government to Genera 
Welle.sley in the Deccan. As soon as General Lake understood 
that the confederates had refused to withdraw their armies on the 
terms proposed by General Wellesley, he considered them in a 
state of war with the British Govornmont, and immediately put 

his troops in motion. . • i f rtf 

On the 29th Augast General Lake’s army first came in sig i 
Perron’s cavalry, fffteen thousand of whom were oncampot a 
Coel, near the fort of Aligurh. After a trifling skirnush they retired 
as the BritLsh troops advanced ; the town of Coel was a 
possession of, and Aligurh was summoned ; but 
on the part of General Lake failed in inducing i . . 

governor, to surrender. Much dependence was placed on tins 

fortress. It 

with cannon, ammunition, and provisions; and the Maluattas 



In 1760 he 


^ fpelrorwiTL^^e^ o^^ 

111 French subjects from Ou^i, at tne 

ment, he obtained and was prinoted to the command 

joined De Boigne s 1st Bngad , engaged in the siege of Delhi, 

of it in 1795. Four 1800 Podron raised a 4th 

which was surrendeied by mu y. shortly after took 

Brigade, fought against ' , . operations against George 

Bourquien’B place^ , over the command 

rhomas, aftei „ retired to Aligarh to recruit his hrigiule. 

again to Bourquien a of Aligarh in 1803, but was deposed 

He was * tmops, and after the capture of Aligarh m 

and confined by his owi British as a prisoner of war. Hia 

September was handed j (Compton, Military Adventurers, 

subsequent history is unki 
dfec., pp. 378-9.)] 





f being able to enter the fort with a party of the enemy, supposed 
° have been stationed outside behind a breast-work. The work 
uestion, however, was found abandoned, and the gate closed, 
^^ing ladders wore applied, but such a formidable row of pike- 
men presented themselves above, that it was impossible to mount. 
A six-pounder was brought up to blow open the gate, but it had 
no effect. Much time and many lives were lost before a twelve- 
pounder could be substituted ; and when it did come, four or five 
discharges wei'o necessary to force an entrance. Advancing 
roimd a bastion, the party came upon the second gate, which was 
easily forced, and the thii’d was taken by entering it with the 
fugitives : but the fourth and last gate, which led to the body of 
the place, could not be blown open, even by the application of 
the twelve-poimder, though great delay was oxporionced before 


the gim could be brought in. Thus disappointed, in a most trying 
situation. Major M’Leod of the 76th regiment attemp^ the 
wicket, and most fortunately gained an entrance. He was 
followed by the grenadiei-s ; the rampart was mounted, opposition 
soon ceased, and the British troops, by extraordinary bravery 
and good fortune, found themselves masters o tie ortress of 
Aligurh with the loss of two hundred and seventy-eight nieu in 
killed and wounded, of whom seventeen were ItiU'opeail omoen,. 
M. Pedi-on, the commandant, was taken pn^oner, and two 
thousand of his garrison are said to have perished, including 
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tion of a Frenchman named Flouiy / by attacking the cantorl 
of Shekoabad, where there was a detacliment of five com¬ 
panies of Sepoys and one gim. The assailants were repulsed on 
the first attempt, but having renewed the attack after 
(Sept. 2.)the intervention of a day, the detachment, when nearly 
(Sept. 4.) destitute of ammimition, capitulated, and were permitted 
to retire with their arms, on a promise of not serving 
against Sindia during the war. This attack obliged General Lake 
to send off a strong detachment, which arrived too late to save 
the cantonment, but was of importance to the security of an 
expected convoy. 

Pen*on, who had for some time been conscious of a decline in 
Sindia’s favom’, and had even made some overtures to General 
Lake before the commencement of the war, proceeded, after the 
affair at Coel, to Muttra, where he received certain accomits of 
his being superseded in the government of Sindia’s districts, and 
that his successor and personal enemy Ambajee Inglia was in¬ 
triguing with the French officers under him, to deprive him of his 
Jagheer, and of 0001*86 of his command. Under thaso circum- 
stancos, to secure his private fortune and avoid a crisis in wliicli 
he liad nothing to gain, he addi’assed a Jotter to General Lake on 
the 5th September, requesting permission to pass with liis effects, 
liis family, and the officers of liis suite, through the Company's 
territories to Lucknow ; with which General Lake, under instruc¬ 
tions from the Governor-General, yielded a ready compliance. 

(Sep. 7.) —On the 7th September, General Lake’s army marched 
from Aligurh towards Dellii, and on the 11th encamped within 
six miles of that city ; but scarcely were the tents pitched, 
when the enemy miexpectedly appeared in front. 
The picquets immediately turned out and General Lake 
with the cavalry proceeded to reconnoitre.- 
M. Louis Bourquin,® the officer next in rank to Perron, hearing 


^ [Fleurea or Floury was a French cavalry-officer in Perron’s army. 
When Perron fled to Agra after the battle of Koil in 1803, Fleury 
was dispatched to liarry the Company’s district of Cawnpore. After 
the fall of Aligarh he returned to Agra, whence he escaped with great 
difflcidty, rejoining Perron at Lucknow and accompanying him to 
Calcutta. (Compton, Military Adve7iiuvers, Ac., p. 366.)] 
a [The village of Patparganj, nearly duo east from Hiimayun’s Tomb, 
marks the site of the battle of Delhi. (Sleeman’s Rambles, Ac., ed. 
V. A. Smith, p. 566 n.)] . 

^ [Boiirquif^n (also styled Bourqmonne, Bourquoin and Bourkiu) was 
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advance of the British force tovv^^Dellri, and that a pa 
11 - of Fleury, crossed the Jiunna 

of the army was detached m ° _, 
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wRrtwX'e’batrahorrof'n^gnl^ infantry amounting to eight 
, , u • 1^0 five thousand cavalry and seventy 

pieces of cannon, P safety of his baggage, amounted 

whose force, after providing Bourquin took up 

to about four thousan concealed by high graas, and 

a strong position wi • reconnoitre, became exposed to a 

General Lake, in ^ro. The line of British infantry 

very heavy and es ^ considerable time before they came 

were ordered on, ^Yiq interim practised a successful feint, 

up, and Genera » cavalry, wliich the enemy mistaking for a 
by ^them shouting as if secure of victory. The 

retreat, opening from the centre, permitted the British 

cavali y, in perfect order, to pass to the front. The fire 

infantry ^round, and cannister from the Mahratta guns, was for 
^mnr m’inutes tremendous, but the British troops moved on 
steadily, without returning a shot, until they wore within one 
hundred yards. They were then ordered to fire a volley and 
charge bayonets. Sindia’s infantry could not withstand the fury 
of their onset, but abandoning their guns, fled with precipitation. 
Tiio line of infantry then broke into open colunms of companies, 
and tlie cavalry which formed the second line, charging through 
the intervals, committed great slaughter among the fugitives, 
rnany of whom escaped from the sabre but to perish in the Jiunna. 


a Frenchman, whose real name was Louis Bernard. He 

first in Admhal Sufirein’s fleet, and made Iub way from 

to Calcutta, where he enlisted Chasseurs.’ On the 

in the Company 3 service, know ^ manufactm-er 

reduction of that force he m tmn ^ 

of fireworks in Calcutta. He next enter ^ 

and about 1794 joiiied De Boigne a perron’s battalions. 

In 1800 he joined the Raja 0^/8'*?“^7!^ in May 1801 he secured the 

for the operations against Lakva uaaa , i Z>rtly after entrusted 

surrender of Ajmere by bribery; a ' Thomas, whom, after 

with the conduct of the war against Georg i j 

,nuch difficulty, he finally defeated at Hansi. 

..1 u«:-1_ j 4 -T.iUiif.A in t.lio OU' 


much difficulty, he finally defeated at liansi. states, remaining in 
with his brigade to collect tribute m the Suttej 

the Sikh country till 1803. After hrs sm>^ Haml.urg, taking 
ported to Calcutta, and thence reached j-jtied by one who knew 
with him an immense fortune. He was ^^j^^pton. Military Adven- 
liim as ‘ not only q, coward but a fool. v 

turers, Sic., pp 341-2.)] 




CAPTURE OF ACxRA 

total loss of tho Mahrattas was estimated ,^'t three thousand, 
it of the British army was five hiuicked and eighty-five, of whom 
.fifteen were Eiu’opean officers. Louis Bourquin, the commander 
of the Mahratta infantry, and five other French officers surrendered 
themselves prisoners tlu’ee days afterwards. The other results 
of the victory were the possession of the capital of the Moghul 
empire, and of the family and person of the descendant of Timour. 
•Though the change was but change of masters, it was a happy 
event for the aged and iinfortimate Shah Alum, to find himself 
once more imder the protection of the British nation, of whose 
honom' and liberality he had experienced many proofs.^ 

General Lake next marched against Agra, which he summoned, 
but no answer was returned. This garrison had been under tho 
command of English officers, who, on the breaking out of tho 
war, wore confiiiod by their own troops; this circumstance, 
combined with other causes, occasioned the greatest anarchy 
and confusion in the fort. Seven battalions of Sindia’s regular 
infantry were encamped on the glacis ; but the garrison wore 
afraid to admit them, lost they should plunder a ricli treasury 
which they wished to reserve for tlieniselves. General Ijako 
resolved to beat up the quarters of the seven battalions 
(Oct, 10.) outside, in the first instance, in which he completely 
succeeded, taking twenty-six of their guns. Throe days 
afterwards, two thousand five hundred of those who remained, 
came over in a body and were admitted into the British service. 
A few days after this event, the progress of the siege being con¬ 
siderable, the garrison applied to their Euinpean officers, whom 
they had kept prisoners, to make terms for them; on tho 
(Oct. 18.) 18th October they evacuated the fort with their private 
property; but the'treasury and arsenal, with one hundred 
and sixty two-pieces of cannon, fell into the hands of the victors.** 

^ [Shah Alam did all ho could to show his gratitude by conferring 
on his deliverer honours and titles, among them being the * MaM 
Maratih ’ (the Order of the Fish)_. (Sleeinans Rambles, <\'c., ed. V. A. 
Smith, 1915, p. 137.) Shah Alam was restored to the throno as 
sovereign of Delhi and tho small surrounding district, under the control 
of a British Resident, who was to pay to tho Emperor the net income 
of that territory besides a monthly stipend of 90,000 rupees. (Keene, 
Mzighal Empire, p. 252.)] 

2‘[‘A wonderful piece of ordnance, known as the ‘great gun of 
Agra ’ was taken. It was a casting in biass or some similar alloy, 
14 feet 2 inches long, with a calibre or bore 23 inches in diameter. 
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General Lake’s next object was the infantry which had been 
sent under Dudrenec, by Sindia, to reinforce his army in Hindoo- 
stan. It consisted of seven battalions, and arrived from the 
Deccan about the beginning of October. This body had been 
joined by three of Bourquin’s battahoas, not ^gaged at the battle 
of Delhi, and by some of the fugitives from Delhi and Agra, who 
were formed into two battalions ; the who e consistmg of twelve 
strong battalions, and amountmg to about nme thousand men. 
Thev had n very superior equipment of artillery; were accom- 
Ljed by twelve or^fifteen himdred good lioi-se, and during the 
siece of Agra had occupied a position about thirty nules distant 
from the British army. The commander was a Mahratta officer,' 
D d enec having surrendered to the English on the 30th October. 
It^was understood that they intoudod to march on DcUii, for the 

recovery of the capital. General Lake with a strong force 
(Oct 27-)proceeded in quest of them on the 27th of October, but 
as lie advanced, they retired towards the hills of Mewat. 
(Oct. 31*)^^^ the 31st of October General Lake, on arriving at 
the ground which they had occupied the preceding day, 
determined, in order to prevent their escape, to pursue them with 
his cavalry, now consisting of eight regiments, tlu^ee of which 
were European dragoons. He accordingly moved off at eleven 
o’clock that night, directing the infantry to follow at tln^eo o’clock 
next morning. After a march of twenty-five miles he came up 
with them at sunrise of the Ist Eov. On descrying tho 


(Nov. 1.) Mahratta infantry, they appeared in motion, and suppos¬ 
ing them to bo in full retreat. Lake ordered on the cavalry 
to impede them by an immediate attack. The Mahrattas how¬ 
ever had time to form, and instead of being found on the retreat, 
they had taken up a strong position, their right on the village of 
Laswaree,^ partially pj’otected by » deep ravino, and tlioii* left. 


It woighDd 00,000 pounds and could a i 

Wliea General Lake tried to remove^it to ^ ^ ^ 

Jamna. Subsequently, Lord William Bentmck ca 
up and sold as old metal.* (O./L/., p. 1100 n.)J called Ahwioo 

1 I have not ascertained who this officer was; saiiafA.of ^ 

by Major Tl.om, but I ragrot not having *“®JfX^baj6e kgS 
iuiormution respecting him. It was porhapJ^ 6 


Carooons, 

2 fhaewarl (luaswaree) is a village 
south of Delhi. (1,0., xvi. 163.)] 


in the Alwar State, 128 miles 
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the village of Mohaulpore. To their rear was a deep 
ilet, and their front was lined with seventy-five pieces of 
cannon chained together, the more effectually to resist the charge 
of horse. The whole were concealed by very high grass. The 
different brigades of cavalry, iDarticiilarly that luider Colonel 
Macan, executed tlio orders they had received in tlie most spii’ited 
manner ; but the opposition with which they had to contend was 
formidable in the extreme, and their loss was very great; inso¬ 
much that General Lake was compelled to desist from this 
hazardous attack, and await the arrival of the infantry. The 


.■§L 


Mahratta troops, in the meantime, changed their position and drew 
up in two lines, the one in front, the other in roar of the \'illage of 
Moliaulpore. Tlieu* commander, on seeing the approach of tho 
British infantry, offered to surrender liis guns on certain con¬ 
ditions, which were accepted, and one hour was allowed to fulfil 
tho terms ; but at the end of that time, General Lake prepared 
to renew tlie attack. The British infantry consisted of tho 70th 
regiment and six battalions of Bengal Sepoys. Of three brigades 
of cavalry, one was directed to support tho infantry ; another 
was detached to the right to watch tho onemy, ivnd take advuntago 
of any confusion that might apjDear among them ; and a third 
brigade formed the reserve. The whole of tho artillery was 
thrown into four batteries to support the attack of the infantry* 
General Lake’s object was toTurn the right of the enemy’s position, 
for which purpose he moved off with the infantry in open column 
of companies, along tho bank of tho rivulet which was nearly at 
right angles to tlie enemy’s now position. For a time the march 
of tho I3ritish troops was concealed by the high grass, but tho 
Mahi’attas no sooner discerned them than they perceived the 
general’s intention, which they immediately frustrated by throw¬ 
ing back theii* left wing, covering the movement with a heavy 
cannonaile, which ditl sov'ere execution on the front of the British 
coluiim. The British artillery returned the fire with good ellect; 
but the enemy’s cannon were far superior in number and weight 
of metal, and equally well Horvod. The ground was much broken, 
the advance greatly impeded by that oircuinstance, and the i-anks 
of the 76th were so much tliinued that General Lake, wlio now, 
as on every ocoasion, was foremost in tho battle, depmed it advisable 
to hasten on the attack with that regiment and one battalion 
and five companies of Sepoys who had closed to the fronL 
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iien they arrived within reach of the canister shot, the fire 
and the execution became so extremely severe that it prevented 
a regular advance, and the Mahratta horse were encouraged to 
charge. They came on, but were repulsed most heroically; 
again they rallied, and assumed so menacing a position that 
General Lake ordered the British cavalry to charge in turn. This 
service was gallantly performed by the 29th dragoons ' who dashed 
through both lines of the enemy’s mfantry, wheeled round upon 
tlieh cavahy, killed many of the latter, drove them from the field, 
and tm-ning round, fell upon the rear of their second line. That 
line was by tliis time hotly engaged with the-British infantry, 
which having taken advantage of the gallant charge of their 
cavahy had rashed foi-w'ard on the guns, taken possession of them, 
and driven the fh^t 1“^® ^he whole of the 

British troops had now come up and joined in the attack ; but 
the hardy veterans of He Boigne, determined to die where they 
could not conquer, fought on with brave though unavailing 
obstinacy ; and excepting about two thousand who were broken, 
surrounded and made prisonei’s, they fell with their arms in theii* 
hands ! those men wore natives of Maharashtra; 

they were chiefly from Qude, Rohilcund and the .Dooab, for except 
yivajeo’e jVlawulees, anci men trained in the ranks of tho Bombay 
gej^oy-^j^ the native Mahrattas have never made good infantry.^ 

1 When forming for ilie cliarge on the flank of the infantry, the 
76th, with tlie same spirit which distinguished the 74th at the battle 
of Assaye, gave tliem three cheers. 

- The men of this description are remarkably quiet and sober, 
patient under pnvation, and good soldiers ; they used to be more apt 
to desert than any other men, but that was probably owing to cir¬ 
cumstances no longer in existence 
3 [This assertion requires qualification in the hght of the record 
of the Maratha regiments ditring the Great War (1914-18). When 
war broke out, recruiting for the Bombay regiments was confined to 
the Deccan and Konkani Marathas, who are members of the great 
agricultural Kimbl class, and to the Deccan Muhammadans. 1 hough 
the Deccan Maratha came forward in smaller niuubers to join the 
army and showed towards recruiting a much less martial spint than 
the Konkani MarMia from Kolaba, Ratnagiri and bavantvadi Dis¬ 
tricts, still he fought with as mucli courage and credit as tJie Konkani 
Maratha in East Africa, Mesopotamia, Palestine and France. The 
Konkani Maratha on the other hand came forward fieely to enlist 
for the sake of the Maratha name, and the honour of the regiments, 
with whicli liis ancestors were associated. British officers who com- 
manded them have borne testimony to the f d 

courage with which the Marathas proper from the Deccan and Konkan 
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victory of Laswaree cost the English army 824 men 
and wounded, but it completed the overthrow of the brigades 
of De Boigne and Perron, and placed Agra and Delhi, with all 
Sindia’s districts north of the Chumbul, in the power of the British 
Governments 

While success thus attended the British arms in IMaharashtra 

fought and faced the hardships of campaigning. The fact that 
Deccan Marathas were disposed to join the forces less eagerly than 
their Konkani caste-fellows is probably due partly to economic causes 
and partly to the fact that for many years prior to the outbreak of 
war in 1914, some Bombay regiments were recruited almost entirely 
outside the Bombay Presidency. Yet, though there had been no 
warfare affecting the Marathas for over a century, and the small 
numbers of them in the regular army had been very seldom employed 
on active service, the Maratha regiments served with credit on every 
•occasion, and many of their young recruits fought as gallantly at the 
end of the Mesopotamian campaign as the older soldiers had done 
at the battles of Shaiba and Kut. 

In SivajI’s time the Marathas, as a fighting class, included many 
who were not Marathas by race, but who were bound together by the 
•bond of coimtry and language. The iletkaris, for exainplo, were 
Bandhai’is; many of the Mavalis (Mawulees) were Kolls ; the Mhais 
•claim to have fought in his armies ; the Mangs frequently garnsoned 
his forts • the part played by Prablins and Brahmans is well known. 
As the Maratha power spread, its army tended to become more pro¬ 
fessional and less national, and the Marathas themsolvos bocamo 
almost wlwlly cavalryiuen. Later still the Maratha mfautry was 
i^nxposed chiefly of mL from Hindustan. When the British Goveru- 
inenTin Bombay began to raise regular regim^ts they recruited 
various classes such as Pardeshis (i.e. men from Hindustan)Deccani 
and Konkani Marathas, Deccani Musalmans, Mhars, Bandharis, Cham- 
bhiirs and oven Bene-Israel (the Jews of the north Konkan). But 
later on the preference of the military authorities for men from 
Northern India^and tlie growing caste feeling of the Marathas proper 
led to the exclusion of these miscellaneous classes; and although 
during the Great War a fresh eSort was made to recrmt castes like the 
RaipOts of Gujarat, Kolls, Mhars, Berads and BaiidharTs, whicli met 
wiHi no little success, yet the bulk of the regiments were filled with 
recruits from the Marathiis proper, both of the Deccan and Konkan, 
who can certainly claim to be ‘ native Mahrattas,’ and who proved 

themselves to be very good infantry. r.- -i o • x . 

(Address by P. B. Oadell, C.S!I., C.I.E. (Indian Civil Service), at 
the Amiual Meeting of the Anthropological Society, Bombay, February 
1919 on ‘ The military instincts of tlio castes of the Bonilmy Presi¬ 
dency, as indicated by their share in fighting and recruitment during 

rstndla’s troops, who were known as the ‘Deccan Invineiblos,’ 
lost about 7,000 killed and 2,000 prisoner. A medal to commemorate 
the victory was struck in London in 1851, and tu 

vivors. (Sleeman’s Bambles, &c., ed. V, A* Smith (1916), p, 16b n.)] 
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General Wellesley to attack Holkar’s troops and possessions 
every direction, declaring at the same time that it was 
not liis intenliou to retain Holkar’s territories for 

(April British Government, but to divide them amongst 

its allies. • , r> i. i 

General Wellesley was at this period at Bombay, and m conse¬ 
quence of a famine in the Deccan,= from a deflciency of rain, 
superadded to the devastations occas.onc^l by armies 

\ , , • Kanrls bv which that country had been for years 

h?Ltetr irwas apprehended that it would be impracticable to 
' f Holkar’s possessions in that quarter liritii the fall 
General Wellesley directed Colonel Murray to 
assaU them from Guzorat, and to advance upon his capital in 
Malwa. Sindia, who was informed of these particulars, profefssed 

1 [General Wellesley was in Bombay from March to May 1804, 
and lived in a liouse called Surrey Cottage, about half-way up the now 
non-existent eastern brow of Malabar Hill. This portion of the hill 
was cut away to provide filling for the Back Bay reclamation (1860-6). 
The hall of the house commanded a fine view of Back Bay, a portion 
of Girgaum and the Bsplaiiade. The stables of the house stood 
close to the modem Siri Road. (B.C.G., ii. 132-3 n.)] 

2 [Holkar’s army on its march to Poona had laid waste the whole 
countryside. Tk® Pinddris followed in its wake and reduced the 
Deccan and Carnatic to such depths of misery and want that cows, 
buffaloes and even liuman beings are said to have been devoured 
by the starving peasantry. Tlie price of grain stood at 1^ lb. per 
rupee, and notwithstanding the activity of private charity, and 
importations of grain and liberal remissions of revenue by the Peshwd’s 
government, continuous hordes of starving emigrants yioured into the 
Konkan and Gujarat, leaving a trail of dead and dying behind them. 
The failure of the late rains of 1803 accontiiuted tho calamity wrought 
by human agency ; the river at Poona was black with putrescent 
corpses, and hunger, hand in hand with cholera, left numerous 
villages ijorrnanontly desolate. Among those who endeavoured with 
some success to mitigate the prevailing misery were Lady Mockintosli 
in Bombay, who collected £4,000 for relief, and General Wellesley, 
who improvised relief works and free doles for the people of Ahmad- 
nagar. The part played by the Bombay Governrnent during this 
crisis is described by Forbes (Ormital Memoirs t iv. 

nuotes tk© fine address delivered by Sir James Mackintosh,. Kecorder 
of Bombay, to the Grand Jury in 1804. ‘ 1 am sure, Jie said, that 

I coueiderably understate the facts in saying that the 
LeTt in this island has saved the lives of 100,000 person, and, what 
iT more important, that it has prevented the Pf-’t of the 

misery tlirough which they must have passed before they found refuge 
in death, besides the misery of all those who loved them or who .lopended 
on their care.’ li. 133-5.)] 





WAR WITH ftOLIvAR 


roadinoss to act in cordial co-operation for the reduction of 
Jeswxint Rao. 

(April 18.) —Outlie 18th April General J^ake sent forward a 
detachment of tlireo native battalions under Colonel Monson to 
(A -1 Jeypoor, on which Holkar began to retire rapidly to 
23 the southward. Parties of irregular horse under Euro¬ 
pean officers followed his march to watch his motions 
and harass his troops. Holkar having halted for two days. 
General Lake advanced upon him preceded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Monson’s detachment, but Holkar renewed liis flight and 
coiitiiiLiod his roiito until ho had gained his own frontier, and 
crossed the Chumbul. Durmg his retreat he made an attempt 
to renew the negotiation which was declared inadmissible. He 
was followed by the irregular horse and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monson, covered by General Lake’s army, from which a detach¬ 
ment under Lieutenant-Colonel Don gallantly stormed 
and took the fort of Tonk-Rampoorah by blowing open 
* the gate. 

The news of this fu’st success in the war against Holkar was 
shortly afterwards followed by iiitolligoiice of a different descrip¬ 
tion from the province of Bimdelcund, where the refractory chiefs 
ill that strong country occupied the troops for a considerable 
period after its transfer to the British Government. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fawcett, the officer in command, had detached seven 
companies of Sepoys, with some artillery, for the pmpose of 
reducing a small fort. Wiilst operations agamst it were m 
progress, the Killidar sent out an offer to surrender on the en¬ 
suing morning on condition that the firing should coaso. Th 
proposal being accepted, the Killidar apprised Holkar’s general, 
Umeer Klian, of the circiunstances, and invited him to send a 
detachment and fall by siu'prise on the British troops. In this 
scheme they were partially successful; the horse approached the 
battery before they were discovered, and 
Sepoys with fifty artillery-men, then- oflicers am fe 

^ I i 1 I The remaining five companies, uiidei Cap 

out off The .Sootod their 

tein biuitli, feuppoite ^ , Liouteiuwit-Colonel I'Wcett. 

retreat to the headquaiters offonV nn 

Umeer Khan, encouraged by this success, ^ ^ 

Kalpee and attempted to pass the Jumna or i p P 
plundering the Dooab, but he was checked by two companies of 
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in Hindoostan, a force commanded by Lieutenarit-Colobi 
Harcourt invaded Kuttack.^ Manikijatarn was token possession 
of without resistance on the 14th September. The Bramins of 
the temple of Jaggemaut placed it under the protection of the 
British Government, and the town of Kuttack was surrendered 
on the loth October. A detachment under Captain Morgan 
occupied Ballasore on the 21st September, and took Soorrung on 
the 3d October. The storm of the fort of Barabuttee on the 
14th October, by the troops under Colonel Harcom-t, completed 

the conquest of the proviiice of Kuttack. ' 

The conquest of Bundelcund was effected with equal celerity. 
In re ard to tlris province, a new arrangement had been made 
vnththe Peishwa in the month of August, by which the greater 
. rights in it was ceded to the English Company in lieu 

of Savanoor and Benlcapoor, in the southern Malnatta country, 
and Oolpar * in the neighbomkood of Sui'at; all of which were 
mcluded in the cessions made by the treaty of Bassein, and yielded 
an annual revenue of rupees 19 lacks and 16 thousand. The 
nominal revenue of Bmidelcund was 36,16,000 rupees, but the 
state of the countiy rendered the first-mentioned cessions of much 
greater value to the Peishwa ; wliilst to the British, Bundelcund 
from its situation in the neighboiuhood of the position on the 
Jumna, and their means of reAdering its revenues available, was 
extremely important. The British Government, in consideration 
of the advantages thus derived, agreed to maintain a body of 
5,000 Mahratta horse dui-hig tlie conthiuance of tho war, and to 
keep a reghnent of cavalry in addition to the 6,000 infantry, on the 
jjcrinanent establishment of the Poona subsidiary force; whilst 
from the Peishwa, instead of 6,000 infantry and 10,000 horse, only 
half of that number was to be required. This arrangement was 
afterwards regularly recognised, and the treaty drawn up in con¬ 
sequence of it, imder date 16th December, 1803, was termed 
supplemental articles to the treaty of Bassein. 



1 [The annexation of Katak (Kuttack or Cuttack) joined the terri¬ 
tories of Bengal and Madras. Full particulars of the campaign vill 
ho found in Major W. Thorn’s Memoir of the War tn Mia conducted 
by (Jeneral Lord Lake and Mafor-Oencral Sir 

London. 1818. The cession of Cuttack was included m the articles 
of the Treaty of Deocaon (December 30, 1803.)J i i-/ 7 

= [Olpad (Oolpar) fs now the headquarters of t e Olpad a^ 

occupying the north-western portion of the Sura . {B.O., u, 

Ji67 f.; l.G. Bom., 1909, i. 340.)] 





OPERATIONS IN THE DECCAN 


Gosaeen Himmut Buhadur had tendered liis services to 
© British Government, to assist them in the conquest of Bundel- 
cund; and his offer being now accepted,‘*»ho joined the British 
detachment underT^ieutenant-Colonel Powell, on the 16thSeptem- 
with a large body of troops. Colonel Powell had crossed the 
Jumna ten days before. The united forces, after reducing various 
forts, crossed the river Cano on the 10th October. On the 13th 
they foimd the ai^my of Shumsher Buhadiu* drawn up to oppose 
them ; but after a feeble resistance they gave way, fled across the 
river Betwah, and evacuated the province. 

Wo now return to the contending armies in the Deccan. 

As soon as the confederates found that General Wellesley had 
not passed the Ghaut, but was moving south towards Aiu’ung- 
abad, and that Colonel Stevenson had marched against Burhan- 
poor, they made preparations for following and interrupting 
him in that object. General Wellesley learning their 
(Oct, 19,)design immediately returned north, and descended the 
Ajimta Ghaut. Sindia, on finding that General 
Wellesley had returned, lialted, but Rughoojee Bhonslay, who 
liad separated from his confederate, marched to the southward 
by the Unk^^e Tunkye pass. General A\^oIlesley, therefore, in 
order to protect the territory of the Nizam, reasconded the Ajunta, 
and continued his route beyond Aurimgabad, until lie arrived in 
the neighbourhood of tlie camp of Rughoojee, who was so appre¬ 
hensive of a njght attack that he moved his camp five 
(Oct. 31.)times in less than forty-eight hours. On the 31st, 
Rughoojee detached 5,000 horse to cut off a convoy of 
14,000 bullock loads of grain, escorted ]■)y three companies of 
Sepoys and a party of Mysore liorse under Captain Baynes, who 
made a judicious and spirited defence at the village of Amber, 
and brought in the whole of his convoy safe with the exception 
of about two himdred bullocks. After this event, General 
Wellesley, finding that Rughoojee was moving towards his own 
territories, once more returned to the northward, and descended 
the Ghauts at Rajoora, for the pirrpose of supporting and covering 
Colonel Stevenson, whom he liad ordered to form the siege of 




Gawelgiii'h. 

Pl'oviously to this period, several pro^jositioas for peace had 
been, made to General Wellesley in Sindia’s name. Ballajee 
Koonjur, the Peishwa’s rnost confidential agent, who, notwitlp 
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„^Jing tho war, continued in Sindia’s camp, sent a letter dfteen 
days after the battle of Assaye, requesting that one of the British 
and one of tho Nizam’s officers should be sent to Sindia’s camp 
to settle terms of pacification ; but as he was not an accredited 
agent, and as tho appearance of a British officer in Sindia’s camp 
would have enabled tho Mabrattas to represent the British nation 
as supplicants for peace, General Wellesley refused compliance, 
but expressed his readiness to receive any envoy the confederates 
might depute. Another cornnnmication was opened through 
. TV! wlio was serving witli tho Peishwa’s 

ppa ossaye op gjit was that Jeswunt Rao Ghorepuray, 
con mgen , an named Naroo Punt, arrived in General' 

accompamed by of Sindia, for the pmpose of negoti- 

e es ey s unprovided with credentials, General 

wX’sley refused to treat until they should obtain them from 
Sindia That chief, in ^he meantime, sent a letter, disavowing 
Jeswunt Rao Gliorejmray’s mission; but, notwithstanding this 
disavowal General Wellesley was convinced, from a letter ad¬ 
dressed by Sindia to Appa Dessaye, that Ghoropiu-ay had been 
1 ,1 and therefore peniiitted him to remain in his camp 

un^il ft reply reference should be received. A few 

hours after the interview m question, powers arrived for consti- 
tilting Ghorepiu'ay and his companion the envoys of Sindia, 
but the 5 ' were essentially defective, as they did not enable tlio 
envoys to cede any portion of territory as compensation to the 
British Government and its allies, which was required as tho 
basis of the pacification. Until this authority could be obtained, 
Glioropiiray solicited a cessation of ann.s for both the confederates. 

It was granted to Sindia on the 23d November, on condition 
that he .should occupy a position twenty kos east of Elichpoor, 
and forage still further to the eastward; but it was refused to 
Bughoojee Bhonslay, because he had sent no envoy nor expressed 
any desii’c for peace. 

The conditions, however, on which General Wellesley agreed 
to a suspension of hostilities, wore not observed by Sine la ; Rug- 
hoojee Bhonslay’s army was encamped at Ai’gaoiB, near awel * 
giU'Ji, under his bj-other Venkajee Munya Bappoo, anc » mdia s 
cavalry were at Sersowly, within about five m es o him. 

1 [Argaon (Argaom) is in the Akola District of Berar, (i.C?., vi. 1.)] 
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^Mi^^kajeo, besides cavalry, had the whole of his brothers infantry 
and a considorablo niinibor of guas. The wukeels of Sindia 
urgently dissuaded the British oommancler from attacking 
Venkajee. General Wellesley told them repeatedly that there 
wa5 no armistice with Rughoojee Bhonslay, and none with Sindia, 
until he complied with the terms of the agreement. Colonel 
Stevenson was by this tune within a short distance of the con¬ 
federates, and on the 28th November halted, to enable General 
Wellesley to co-operate in the expected battle. The confederates 
decamped from the jDosition they had occupied, when the unit>ed 
Britisli divisions moved towards them on the ensuing day. As 
General Wellesley approached his intended ground 
29) * encampment, a few of the enemy’s skiimishers ap¬ 
peared in front, and wore opposed by the Mysore horse. 
General Wellesley, not intending to piu’sue them, was, after a 
long march, about to pitch his tents, when the Malu^atta cavahy 
appeared in greater force, and it became neccssoiy to support 
the Mysore horse with the j^icquets. General Wellesley, moving 
out at the head of the latter, descried the army of the confederatos 
di’awii up ill line on iin extensive plain in fi*ont of the village of 
Argaom. Though late in the day, he immediately advanced to 
the attack, and marched on in column until near the enemy, 
when ho formed his army into two lines, the infantry in the first, 
and the cavalry in the second. Some confusion ensued in forming 
the lines, when the Mahfatta guns first opened upon thorn, l)iit 
when formed, the whole moved on with steadiness and order. A 
body of about five hundred infantry, supposed to have been Per¬ 
sians, in the service of the confederates^ rushed upon the 74th 
and 78tii with desperation, and were deatroyod to n man. Sindia's 
cavalry under Gopaul Rao Bhow charged the 1st battalion, 
Oth regiment of Madras Sepoys ; but tliey were repulsed, and tlieir 
coimnaiider was wounded ; on which the whole anny retired in 
confusion, pursued by the Britisli cavalry and by the Mysore 
and Moghid horse. In this action, the loss of the British was 
340 men in killed, wounded, and missing ; that of the Mahrattas 
is nowhere stated, but was very considerable. 

(Dec. 5.)—The British army next invested Clawelgiuli.^ The 


Sl 


1 [Gawilgarh is a hill-fort in the Satpuras, situated in Amraoti 
District, Berar, and stands 3,695 feet high. It was built by Ahmad 
Shah Bahmani in 1426-8, and was afterwards a stronghold of the 
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r-'incipal operations were carried on by Colonel Stevenson’s 
division on the north face, •where tho troops went through un¬ 
common labour and fatigue in carrying the guns and stores 
to the point of attack. The outer fort, having been breached 
by tho 14th, was stormed on the ensuing morning ; tho 
inner fort was escaladed by the light company of the 
94th headed by Captain Campbell, who immediately 
opened the gate and admitted the rest of the trooj^s. 

In tho inonnwhile negotiations had been going forward at 
intervals for upwards of a fortnight. Yeswimt Rao Ramehundur, 
the wukeel of Bughoojee Bhomslay, endeavoured to prove that 
his master was not tho aggressor in the war; that the Peishwa 


had concluded a treaty contrary to the usage of the Maln-atta 
state, without consulting the chiefs of the empire; that his master 
had not quitted his own territory, nor moved towards Sindia’s 
with any liostile design against the British Government, but had 
gone with his army to mediate between Sindia and Holkar; 
that Holkar was strong and Sindia was weak, and that the latter 
would have been overpowered without his master’s assistance. 
General Wellesley represented the fact of his having assembled 
an army on the frontier of an ally of Britain, and having, in 
con unction with Sindia, refused to withdraw ; he denied the right 
of the Maloratta chiefs to be consulted by the Peishwa before he 
cou ma 0 a treaty ; and in regard to interfering between Sindia 
and Hoikar on account of the weakness of the former, admitting 


Imadshahi dynasty. Repaired in 1577 by Murtuza Nizam Shah of 
Ahinadnagaj, It waa captured in 1697-8 by the Mughals. In the 
socond Maratlia War it was hold by Boni 8ingh for Kaghiiji Bhosle, 
and was stormed by General Wellesley on December 15, 1803. The 
fort was dismantled in 1853. Among the loot taken at Gawflgarh was 
a silver image of the god BalajI (Vithoba) and bis two wives, which is 
belonged to RaghMjl Bliosle. It was eventually pur- 
chased by Edward Moor, and is depicted on Plate 12 of the original 
edition (1810) of his Hindu Pantheon. Another prize, seized at the 
san^ time, was a silver throne for various gods, wliich was carried 
to Poona and purchased by the Peshwa for 40,000 rupees. (Moor, 
Delhi gate of the fort has two bas-reliefs of a double- 
headed ^gle holding an elephant in its beak and claw^s. Thif^ is the 
famous Oanda hherunda, the emblem of the Vijayanagar Empire, and 
IS evidence that the gate was built by Fath-iillah Iniad-ul-Mulk, who, 
according to Eirishta, was a Vijayanagar Brahman captured in his 
youth and brought up as a Muhammadan. Imad-ul-Mulk was viceroy 
of the province under Mahmud Shah Babmanl, and became independent 
in 1400, He repaired tho fort in 1488. 193-4.)] 
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the fact to have been so, it was, General Wellesley observed, 
ail extraordinary mode of strengthening Sindia and weakening 
Holkar, to transfer to the latter all tl)^ territories of the Holkar 
family. In short, after a long argument as to the merits of the 
war, and a still longer discassion respecting the terms of the 
pacification, it was finally agreed on tho 17th Deo. 

171* Rughoojee Bhonslay, Sena Sahib Soobeh, should 

* cede to the British Government and its allies the province 
of Kuttack, including Ballasore ; and the whole of his territory 
and shares of revenue to the westward of the river Wurda, and 
south of tho hills on which stand Nurnalla and Gawelgurli. The 
forts of Nimialla and Gawelgurli remained in Rughoojee Bhon- 
slay’s possession, together with districts lying south of those 
forts, valued at four lacks of rupees. All claims on the Nizam, 
including of course Choiith, Ghasdana, &c. were renounced; 
all differences between the Nizam, the Peishwa, and tho Sena 
Sahib Soobeh were to be arbitrated by the Britisli Government; 


and no Eui’opean or American of a nation at war with tho Englisli, 
or any British subject, was to bo entortained without tho consent 
of the British Government. Such was the substance of tho prin¬ 
cipal articles of the treaty of Deogaom. Accredited ministers, 
from each of the contracting partie.s, were to rosido at tho court 
of the other; and tb© Honoiuable M. Elphinstone, at that time 
Persian interpreter on the staff of General Wellesley’s avm5^ 


was appointed to act as Resident at Nagpoor. 

The negotiations with Sindia were not so promptly terminated. 
Doulut Rao endeavoiued by every means to avoid makmg the 
cessions, which the British Government demanded as the basis 
of a pacification ; and it was not until assiued that his compliance 
was the only means of averting the entire conquest of 
his territories, that he at length assented. The treaty 
was concluded at Surjee Anjengaom on the 30th 
December, and Sindia ceded to tho Bj-itish Government and its 
allies his territory between tlie Jumna and Ganges, and all 
situated to the northward of the Rajpoot principalities of Jeypoor, 
Joudpoor, and Gohud ; but the territory lying between Jeypoor 
and Joudpoor and to the southward of the former place was 
reserved. The forts of Ahmednugm* and Baroach, witli their 
districts; his possessions between the Ajunta Ghaut and tho 
Godavery, and all clauns on the Emperor of the Moghuls, tho 
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x-»iitish. Government or its allies, tho Peishwa, the Nizam, and 
the Gaekwar, were renounced by Sindia: ho also gave up all 
claims upon such Rajas or Jagheerdars as might have become 
allies of the British Government during the war, and declared 
them independent of his authority. ^ Sindia entered into the 
same agreement iu regard to Euiopeans and Americans, and 
to Residents at the courts, as had been admitted by Rughoojee 
Bhonslay : Major Malcolm was appointed to act as Resident in 
his camp* The city of Burhanpoor, the forts of Asseergurh, 
Pawungurh and Dohud, with their dependent* districts, con- 
. , .1 - T?r.uiah Government durimr the wnr 


li'awungurii ^ i , - 

quered by tbo British Government during the war, were restored 
«;r.,iin.. The eiiams granted to Mahadajee Sindia by the Era¬ 


to Sindia. - tm i ' •' - 

peror, namely, the districts of Dholpoor-Baree and Raj-kerrah, 

situated to tlio northward of the prescribed limits, and certain 
Jagheers belonging to the family or to immediate dependants 
of Sindia were i’o.storod; and the British Government likewise 


promised Jagheers, or pensions in lieu of them, amounting to 
fifteen lacks of rupees annually, to some other persons in Sindia’s 
service. All enam villages, lands, or WuUm, obtained by Sindia 
and bis predecessoi’s within the territories ceded, were to be 
restored to him and to tho respective owners; but no troops were 
permitted to be kept in such places, either to the north or south 
of Siridia’s own territory. Finally the British Government left 
it in the option of Sindia to become a party to the defensive 
alliance, offering him a subsidiary force, payable from the revenues 
of tho territories already ceded, whether furnished or not. In 
conformity with this article in tho treaty of Siirjoo Anjohgaom, 
a new treaty was afterwards concluded with Sindia at Bui'hanpoor 


on the 27th February, 1804, by Major Malcolm, empowered for 
that purpose by General Wellesley. Sindia thou agreed to become 
a party to the defensive alliance, and a subsidiary force of six 
thousand infantry, with their artillery, was to be stationed near 
his boundary, but within the British territory. 

Of the conquests thu.s gained from tho confederates, by sub¬ 
sequent partition treaties between the British Government a»id 
its allies tho Nizam and the Peishwa, the province of Kuttack 
including Balasore, the pergunna and fort of Baroach, the districts 
conquered from Sindia north of the Rajpoot states, the territory 
along the bank of the Jumna, and between that river and the 
Ganges, were assigned to the British Goyej-nment. The whole 
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—it west of the Wurda, eastward of the Peishwa’s frontier, 
and southward of the range of hills on which stand Nurnalla and 
Gawelgurh, down as far as the Godavery, was made over to the 
Nizam. The Peishwa having failed to afford the aid wliich was 
in his power, and having in other respects profited largely by the 
war, the fort and district of AJunednugui* was the only portion 
reserved as his share of the conquests. 

The princes and chiefs who, by treaties with General Lake, had 
become the allies of the British Government, were the Rajas of 
Jeypoor, Joudpoor, Boondee, and Macherry ; the Jhat Raja of 
Bhurtpoor, the Rana of Gohud, and the Mahratta officer Ambajee 
Inglia. The agreements with tho Rajpoots and the Raja of Bhiu’t- 
poor specify the guarantee of their territory against external 
enemias, an exemption from tribute, and the aid of their forces in 
the event of any invasion of the country lately conquered by the 
British ; Europeans not to be received into their service without the 
consent of the British Government. With respect to the Rana of 
Goliud and Ambajee Inglia, with whom treaties were also made, it 
will bo recollected that Mahadajeo Sindia conquered tho Gohiid 
territory in 1784, and since that period it had been held by that 
chieftain and his successor. Ambajee Inglia, whom wo ha\o 
seen appointed successor to Perron, wasMarnlitdar of tho prov'inco 
of Gohud, and after seeing the rapid conquest of Hindoostan, 
revolted, or pretended to revolt, against his master, and joined 
the English, from whom* he obtained by treaty a share of the 
province of Gohud, which was divided between him and the 
Rana, with the exception of the fort of Gwalior, ceded by the 
Buna to the Englisli. The treaties with the Raiia of Gohud 
and Ambajee Inglia were similar to those concluded with the 
Rajpoots ; excepting that the Rana of Gohud agreed to sub¬ 
sidize three battalions of Sepoys, paying for them at the rate of 
76,000 rupees a month. But these two treaties last mentioned 
afterwards became null and void, for reasons which tho progress 
of our narrative will explain.^ 


1 The above chapter is on the authority of English Records. The 
Marquis Wellesley’s Narrative. Oral information. Mahratta Letters 
and MSS. ; and Major Thorp’s MemQir» 
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CHAPTER XLTV, 
A.D. 1804. 




A D 1804. _The rapidity of the conquests and the speedy 

termination of the war surprised all India, and it was naturally 
supposed that the astonishing success of the British arms would 
have deterred any power, however inimically disposed, from 
evincing a spirit of hostility at such a moment; but the conduct 
of Asiatics is frequently so capricious that it cannot be foreseen 
by any reasonable estimate of their real interests. 

Ftimily rivah-y, next to disputes concerning hereditary rights, 
is always uppermost in the mind of a Mahratta. Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, notwitlistanding the great sacrifices made by Sindia to 
induce him to join the confederacy, could not believe that his 
rival could forget the defeat and disgrace he had so lately suffered ; 
and he ipncltided that, in the event of success against the British 
power, Sindia’s first object, after re-establishing his influence 
at Poona, would be a war of extermination against himself. On 
the other liand, if the tide should turn against the confederates, 
he imagined, after the power of Sindia had been reduced to the 
level of his own, he might not only interpose with safety, but 
attain a consequence so much the greater, as it would be manifest 
in the event of ultimate success that it had mainly depended 
on his exertions. Like all the Holkar family, he was a great 
advocate for the predatory system of warfare, and conceived that 
it would have been better for the confederates, if they had care¬ 


fully reserved their infantry and guns under the protection of 
forts, avoided an action, devastated the Company s provinces, 
and acted with vigour upon General Wellesley’s supplies. 

Holkar, during the progress of hostilities, remained in Malwa, 
levying enormous contributions ^ from fnend and foe, and could 

'i Sir John Malcolm mentions his having exacted 
from the city of Mundissore alone. [Mandasor m Malwa ,s now m 
$india’8 dominions. xvii. 160.)] 
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freely credit the accounts he received of the rapid victories 
of tlie English, When too late, ho began to,|Carry his designs into 
execution, and moved up towards the Jeypoor territory, for the 
purpose of negotiating for aid from the Rajpoots, the Raja of 
Bhurtpoor, the Rohillas, and the Seiks. He likewise dispatched 
an envoy to Sindia, recommending him to break the treaty and 
renew the war ; but that chieftain was, or protended to be at 
the moment, so exasperated against him, that he immfjdiately 
communicated the fact to the British authority. Some of his 
ministers, especially his father-in-law, Shirzee Kao Ghatgay, had 
moro confidence in Holkar, and advised Sindia, notwithstanding 
the commimication to the British Resident, to dispatch a wukeel 
to the camp of Jeswunt Rao, for the purpose, as they gave out, 
of ascertaining his designs; but in reality to leave open the door 
of reconciliation, in case the project of Holkar, in whose wisdom 
and fortune all the Malirattas began to have great confidence, 
should prove worthy of regard. 

The principal part of the British armies in the Deccan, after 
the termination of hostilities, retired to the southward, and two 
considerable divisions were stationed, the ono at Jaffoirabad to 
ensLU’o the tranquillity of the country and its occupation by thu 
Nizam, and the other at Poona witli the Poishwa, whoso territory' 
was a good deal molested by plundering insurgents and free¬ 
booters, which is usually the case m India after the close of a war. 

The ai'my in Hindoosfhn under General Lake was still in the 
field to watch the motions of Holkar, whose menacing position, 
as well as the tone of his language, the general report of Ins hostile 
intentions, and his having pub to death throe officers,* British 
subjects, who wished, in consequence of these reports, to take 
advantage of the Governor-General’s iiroclamation and retire 
from his service, afforded strong indications of an approaching 
rupture. Superadded to these were the machinations uhendy 
mentioned, which were ascertained from his interceptod coiro 
spondenco; but it was scarcely oredible that ho could intend 
risking a war ; and General Lake believed to ilio tiiat affaiis 
with Holkar would be amicably adjusted. In ietiors 

to General Lake, as is fi^qnently 

signed on the part of a Mahratta. it u, difficult to discovei whethei 

* [They were Vickers, Dodd and Ryan. (See footnote on page 316, 

ante,)] 
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Sendly prote.io^ .rrogaoce or immUity pi-edomtaato. In hi. 
tet loLr, pi-otaing that he he<l no mtont.on ot saymg anything 
. f ^ 4 -^r\ rifineral Lake to retu-o towards Agra, 

improper, le reque victorious army appeared likely 

as his near approach he deelares 

to pioduce imp ea i shall never have any other language 

that from him t le ge ^ anything contraiy to friendship 

than that of fneniUnP At length it b«,.me 

shall appear 10 m y jjgcortain the designs of Holkar, and 
absolutely , directed General Lake to intimate to him 

the Governor- his troops from the frontier of the 

the British Government. Whatever claims might bo 

bv the Holkar family against the Rajpoots and others, 
cltdrns, he was told, could not be considered to rest in 
*but the British Government was willing, with the consent 


ur 
such 


him 


of the Peishwa, to arbitrate the existing difference between 
him and his brotlier Khassee Rao, on principles of equity and 
. : Jeswunt Rao was also invited to send wukeels to the 

IBritish camp. To these proposals Holkar replied by promising 
to withdraw troops; and in the middle of March sent 
wukeels to General Lake’s camp at Ramgurh. These persons 
odaced a letter from Holkar, in vvliich, after many friendly 
ni*ofession>s, he recommends the general to consent to tlie propo- 
Lions they would offer, othenviso, ‘ his country and his property 
weio on the saddle of his ; to whatever side the reins of his 

brave wamors should tui'ued, the whole of the country m that 
directiox^ should come into his possession.’ 1 he wukeels 
(March the following propositions: 1st. ‘ That 

Holkar should be permitted to collect Chouth, agreeably 
to the castom of his ancestors. 2d. That the ancient posses¬ 
sions formerly hold by the family, such as Etaweh, &c.; twelve 
districts between the Ganges and Jumna, and a district in Bim- 
delcund should be ceded to him. 3d. That the country of 
Hiirriana, which was formerly in the possession of the family, 
eliould be given to him. 4th. That the country then m his pos¬ 
session should be guaranteed, and a treaty should be cone uc ec 
....xi, fb«.t with Sindia.’ These demands 


rith him on the .am. term. a. that with Sindiw' 

Zgetber ».™vagant, and were « ..'th hy 

2 mm ot th«. entries mentioned in the eeeond and h.rd 
TOposltiono had heon .loiuiiu-l-od m.n.«mdial ttawoh had not 
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»n in the possession of the Mahrattas since their garrisons were 
driven out by Shujah-ud-doulali, after the recall of the Peishwa’s 




general, Visajee Kishen, in 1773, and had been ceded in 1801 
by the Nabob of Oude to the East India Company. The wukeels 
proceeded, in a high strain of menace, to exaggerate the power 
of Holkar and the value of the coimexions, hostile to the British 
Government, \vhich he had formed. General Lake replied, ‘ that 
it was not customary with the English to boast of their power, 
but that Holkar would find, in the event of a rupture, that he had 
much overvalued his own.’ General Lake also took occasion to 
mention to the wukeels that their propositions and tlion language 
were so much at variance with the tepor of Holkar’s letters, that 
no judgement could be formed of his real wishes and intentions. 
On the ensuing day the wukeels attended to receive a reply to 
the letter they had brought from Holkar, wJien they solicited 
a grant of some country, or an amiual sum in lieu of an increase 
of countiy, and asked whether or not Holkar was to bo allowotl 
to collect the customary tribute from the states of Oudepoor 


and Kotah. To all wliicli General Lake merely replied tJuit 
Holkar must first evince his friendly intentions by retuijiiiig 
into liis own country, before the BritisJi (iovernment could bo 
enabled to enter upon a discussion of any claims. 

Five or six weeks before the dispatch of these wulmels to 
General Lake, Jeswunt Rao Holkar had addressed a letter to 
General Wellesley, in which he demanded from him certain 
districts claimed by Ins family in the Deccan, as the condition of 
peace, and concluded in a strain of the most vaunting menace, 
in case, by non-coin pliance, it should be rendeiec necessary o 
resort to war. 

In the beginning of April Holkar repaired on pretence of 
devotion to Ajunere, belonging to Siiidia, where he levied con¬ 
tributions, and made an luisucoessful attempt to possess himself 
of the fort; but he justified these acts to Sindia’s wukeel as ncc«3- 
saiy to enable him to prosecute a war invulviug the iudepei.dcaco 
of the Mahrattas. A gi-eat portion of his army roommod on 
the frontier of the Jeypoor territory, whore they commenced 

‘^‘"meanwhile the Governor-General having been made 
acquainted with Holkar’s demands, and apprehending «iany ev^ 
from continuing to temporize, issued ordem to General Lake 
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^poys stationed on the baiilc, and was shortly afterwards attacked 
and routed by a party of horse, and a battahou of infantry 
which had been received into the British pay from the service of 
Ambajee Inglia. Umeer IClian, however, continued to act for 
some time on the side of Bundelcund, where the numerous 
refractory Zumeendars facilitaWl the means of predatory 

In the meantime, as tho r.vina approached, and the troops in 
Guzerat, in concert with those of b.nd.a wore supposed best 
capable of acting with advantage against Holkar s possessions 
diirinc: that soason, General Lake, after tlio caiituro of Tonk- 
Rainpoorah, retui*ned with the mam army into caiitoiimont, 
Icavirig Lio'utonant-Colonel Monsoii to keep Holkar in check, 
with five battalions of Sepoys and about thi’ee thousand irregular 
liorso ; the latter divided into two bodies, the one under Bappoo- 
jee iSindia in the service of Doulut Rao, and the other under 
Lieutenant Lucan. After the retmn of General Lake, Monson, 
intending to co-operate with Colonel Murray from Guzerat, 
entered Holkar’s territory by the Mokundra pass,^ and a detach¬ 
ment from his division took the hill-fort of Hiiiglaisgurh by esca¬ 
lade. Without efficient means of supply, he continued his route 
towai’ds the Chumbul until the 7 th July, when he received infor¬ 
mation that Holkar was crossing that river to attack him with the 
whole of his army, including his infantry and guns. Monson, 
who shortly after his appointment to his present command was 
nominated to the temporary rank of brigadier-general by the 
British cormnander-in-chief, at first advanced wuth the intention 
<.f mooting tho enemy, and of taking advantage of theh probable 
confusion in crossing the river. But staggered by a report that 
Cokmel Murray intended to fall back on Guzerat, he began to 
reflect that he had only two days’ grain for the supply of his camp, 
and that several detachments might be expected to join him ; 
he therefore determined to retire to the Mokundi-a pass. A 
prompt and spirited attack on Mahrattas has always succeeded i 
indooisi^^^ on the part of their enemy encourages them to fight 

* when they would otherwise only think of escape, and a prolonged 
1 [This is tlf Dura. Pass in Bajputfina, ® 

«outh of Kotfth. The name siffnifics ‘ the pass ’ (Persian > ,1 \ 

delivoror ’ (Mukunda, i.o. Vishn^-Kriebna). Tod (AmmlB of Bu^uathan) 
describes it in great detail,] 
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boforo thorn, except in the single instance of the Britinli 
dotacliment mider Lieutenant-Colonel Jacob Camac, has in¬ 
variably ended in disaster. 

Having adopted the unfortunate alternative^ we have mentioned. 
Brigadier-General Monson, on the 8th July, began his 
(July 8.) retreat by sending off his baggage and stores at four 
o’clock in the morning. No enemy having appeared, 
the line of infantry followed at nine, and the irregular horse were 

left on the ground, with orders to follow in half an hoiu' and to 
send the earliest intelligence of Holkar’s motions. The division 
had ret ired aboilt six ko8y when intolligonco was brought that the 
irregular horse had been attacketl and defeated, and that Lieu¬ 
tenant Lucan was taken prisoner. This information, it may be 
hero observed, was brought by Doulut Rao’s officer, Bappoojeo 
Sindia,^ who a few days afterwards deserted to klolkar. 
(July 9 •) On the ensuing morning, however, Monson took post 
(July 10.)^^ front of the Mokundra pass. On the 10th the 
Mahratta cavalry appeared, and next morning, thoii* 
numbers having gi’eatly increased, Holkar sent a letter requiring 
the smTender of the arms of the British detaclimont. The 
demand was of course rejected; when Holkar, 
(July (dividing his cavalry into thi’ee bodies, attacked the divi- 
sion in front and flanks, but after various imsuccessful 
attempts, he withdrew his troops in the evening, and encamped 
at the distance of two kos, where, being joined by his infantry 


1 [General Wellesley’s caustic comment was that Monson had 
‘ advanced wdtliout reason and retreated in the same manner. Though 
Moriaon advanced too far from his base and committed many inilitary 
errors, his instructions from Lake were not precise ; and it is right 
to add that Monson was an extremely gallant officer, who had led the 
storming party at Aligarh, and did gbod service even after his clisnsfor. 
(O.H.I., p. 602.) For an account of the campaign from tlio 
side, see Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan.'] ir aimnnacd 

a Lieut. Lucan’s fate was never positively known. « ? wblv 

to have been poisoned, but this I have hoard contradic pomnlaint 

good native authority, which stated that he f 

The authority alluded to wa.s Moluimmud Khan Bnnguah, one ol 
Holkar’s officers, taken in rebellion by Colonel Wallace, 

8 [Bapuji (Bappoojee) Sindia was described by Colonel Bioughton, 
who met him in 8india’s camp iu August 1809, as a large, a , \ u gai 
looking man, who talks and lauglis a great dsal, and has the reputa* 
tion of being the least scrupidous of all tlie chiefs of this unprincipled 
Durbar.’] 
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guns, he intended, as was supposed, to renew the attack 
on the following morning. Monson not deeming his post tenable, 
and being apprehensive of having his retreat cut off, quitted his 
position, and in two marches, though harassed by the enemy 
and exposed to very heavj/ rain, reached Kotah.i Tlie 
Raia-Rana of Kotah, when the British troops appeared 
as fugitives, would neither admit tiiern into tlio town 

1 ^ - • Brigadier-General Monson was there- 

nor supply them with fooa » ^ i .u n w i 

r tIt 1 4 .^ his route towards the Gaumuch ford on 

fore obhffed to conunuo i 

U 1 Although its distance from Kotah was only seven 
the Chumbul. Aitnou^xA i u xu . • 

miles the obstructions occasioned by the incessant 

and the deep nature of the soil, prevented his 
i-eticliing the expected ford until next morning, when it 
was found impassable until the ensuing day. On the 
14 th Monson was obliged to halt to enable the troops to 
procure some grain: lieavy rain continued throughout 
tlio niglit. On the 15th he resumed his march, but the gims 
sank so deep in the mud that they could not be extricated. The 
grain in the adjoining villages was exhausted—retreat was now 
necessary to procure subsistence ; the ammunition was therefore 
destroyed, and the guns were spiked and abandoned; but they 
were recommended to the care of the Raja of Boondee,^ wdio. 


(July 

13. ) 

(July 

14. ) 


J [The chiefs of Kotah in Rajputana belong, like the chiefs of Bundi, 
to the Kara sept of Chauhan Rajputs, and up till 1600 their history 
is identical with that of the Bund? rulers. About 1342 Jet Singh, son 
of a chief of Bundi, took Kotah from the Bhils. His descendants were 
ousted about 1630 by Rao Suraj Mai of Bundi. Kotah commenced 
its existence as a separate and independent State about 1626, and 
was ruled by a long line of chiefs until 1761 when the Jaipur ruler 
t.ttnfkfMl it. The Jaipur forces were, however, defeated by the 
famous Zalim Shigli, who afterwards ruled Kotah as logout for inojo 
than fifty years. In 1817 tlio State came under British protection; 
and in 1838 it was dismembered in order to allow of the formation of 
the separate Jhalawar State for the benefit of Zulim Singh’s descen¬ 
dants. (/.^‘j ^12-15). See note on page 463, post.)] 

2 Monson’s narrative as published by government. The Raj-Rano, 

Zalimafterwards denied his having refused them food, and 
said ho had offered them ap asylum outside the walls; hut allowing 
this last to have been true, Colonel Monson, by accepting such an 
equivocal support, might have exposed his detachment to certain 
destruction between two fires. It is however certain that Zalim 
Sing was fined ten lacks of rupees by Holkar, whilst tlie latter lay in 
the neighbourhood of Kotah. , . ^ . 

3 [Tim Blind! State lies in the south-oast of Rajputana, and is bounded 
on the north by the Juipui* and Tonk States, on the weBt by Udaipur 
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*renough he could not save the guns, had the courage to maintain ^ 
his engagements with the English, in the face of the host of Holkar. 

On the r7th the troops reached th% Chmnbelee rivulet 
which was not fordable, but Monson, on the ensuing 
day, sent his artillery-men across on elephants, with 
orders to proceed to the fort of Rampoorah. Reaily ten days 
elapsed before the whole of the troops, some on olophants, some 
on rafts, and some by being sent to a ford farther down, could 
cross this rivulet, so greatly was it swollen. Duruig that time 
they sustained much privation ; in different situations, they le- 
pulsed several persevering attacks which were made upon t lem 
by Holkar’s cavalry, and a detachment of flank companies 
under Captain O^Donell beat up the camp of a large 
body of tho enemy on the evening of the 21at July 
with great spirit and success. Many of the men were 
drowned in crossing the Chuinbuleo ; but tho most trying to t lo 
poor Sepoys of all that they endured was the loss of many of their 
wives and children, who being in some instances ^ecossari y e 
on tho opposite bank till the last, were, m this helpless « 
protected state, in view and within hearing of their husbands. 
Cbarously m;ssacrod by Bheels from the neighboiu.mg lulls, 

who were in the interests of Holkar. • „i.o,i 

Bv the 29th July the whole of the corps of the division reached 

atole, on lUo 

Surjan asoonded the prUioipaUtioa. ^Kuo Surjati allu-'l 

warfare with Jaipur and o p and was granted the 

himself with the Mughal gjo a£ the possession of fifty-two 

title of Bao Raja, ^ manaab strnvgle for Aurang- 

distriots, including Benares. In 1707 duung Shah Alam and was 

zob’s vacant ^^^gg^^een^ 1804 and 1817 the ManUhas oon- 

oreatod Maharao Raja. B ® Bishen Singh's 

stantly ravaged the concluded a treaty with tho Bntish 

Colonel Monson. In to Holkar was remitted 

Government, whereby the -tioikar wore restored to Bishen bingh 

and the lands in Bundi held by n year 

in return for an lands in the Patan District, which 

In 1847 Sindia relinquished certm gof from the British 

the Maharao of Bundi now hol^ as p p 
Oovornmoiit. 79-82,)] 
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grain. This reinforcement liad been ordered forward by General 
Lake as soon as he was apprised of the situation of the detachment 
at the Mokundra pass; but Brigadier-General Mon son, not 
judging liis supplies sufficient, after a long and apparently un¬ 
necessary halt, determined to continue liis retreat to Kooshalgurh, 
where he expected to find supplies and to be joined by six of 
Sindia’s battalions with twenty-one guns, under Sewdasheo 
Bhow Bhaskur, the officer defeated by Holkar at Poona in 
October 1802 After tlirowing a strong garrison with his fiold- 
pieces into Rampoorah, the division, consisting of five battalions 
and six companies of Bengal Sepoys,^ with two howitzers, on 
the morning of the 22 d August reached the Bimass, which was so 
much swollen as to bo scarcely fordable for the largest elephants. 
Three boats were found with which the treasure of the detach¬ 
ment, protected by the six companies of the 21 st regiment under 
Captain NicholJ, were sent across and forwarded to 

August Holkar’s cavalry 
again made their appearance in force, and on the 24th 
(^Ug 24.)tho river being fordable. Brigadier-General Monson 
begun to send over his baggage and one battalion. 
Holkar, at the same time, took possession of a village on 
Monson’s right, but was promptly dislodged from it. The 
river having decreased considerably, the Mahrattas were en¬ 
abled to pass it to the right and left, and most of Monson’s 
baggage having got across, his mam body, coasisting of three 
battalions with one of the howitzers, followed. Major James 
Sinclair was left witli one battalion, the 2d battalion 2d regi¬ 
ment, and the piccpiets of the four corps wliich had crossed, to 
protect the passage of the remaining baggage and camp followers. 
At 4 p.m., however, Holkar’s infantry and guns came up, and 
opened a heavy cannonade. Major Sinclaii* desperately charged 
the guns with the small party that remained, took several of them, 
and for a moment was victorious; but the enemy, rallied by 
j 0 swunt ftao Holkar in person, charged in turn with overpowering 
numbers, and the gallant handful of Sepoys was nearly anni¬ 
hilated. Of fbe brave Eui’opean officers who led them on, twelve 
, fell with their commander, and the wreck of the party escaped 
under cover of the fire of their corm’ades, who lined the opposite 

1 2 - 2 d, l"14th, both battalions of the 12 th, and six com- 

ponios of the 21st Bengal Native infantry. 
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lank. The Mahrattas, as usual in success, were now active and 
energetic; they prosecuted the advantage which they had ob¬ 
tained, and compelled Monson to abandon his baggage, which, 
with their usual avidity, they seized as trophies of a decisive 
victory. But the British detachment could yet show they were 
far from being subdued ; every attack was repulsed, and Colonel 
Monson reached Kooshalgiu'h on the night of the 25th 


August. Here a most imexpected state of afiairs 
presented itself instead of finding an ally in Sow- 
dasheo Bhow, that officer had attacked Captain Nicholl, who had 
with much judgement and sphit maintained his post and pro¬ 
tected Kooshalgm-h, a town belonging to the Raja of Jeypoor. 
On the 2Cth August, the Mahratta cavalry encamped in separate 
bodies, surroimding the British detachment; and two companies 
of Sepoys, belonging to the 1st battalion 14th jogiment, with a 
largo prftlportion of the ii-regular horse, seduced by Holkar, de¬ 
serted. Of the cause of this partial disaffection there is no 
account afforded, but for the treachery of the few, the gonoral 
fidelity and steadiness of the detachment most amply made 
amonds.i Unfortunately Brigadier-General Monsori did not 
know the Sepoys, they had no confidence m him, nor he m them. 
At seven o’clock on the evening of tlio 26th August, having pre¬ 
viously spiked his remaining howitzer, the other having been taken 
by the enemy on the bank of the Bunass, Brigadier-General 
Monson moved out of Kooshalgiu-h, and prosocutod ns retreat 
towards Agra in an oblong square. During that night and u 
ensuing day, the Mahi-atta horse, supported by guns, repeated y 
attempted to penetrate, but could make no impression. 

(Aug. On the night of the 27th, imder the protection of the 
ruined fort of Hindoim, Monson halted a few homs to 
refresh his weaiy men, but one hour after midnight "I®'’ 

resumed. As soon as he had cleai-ed the 

the horse, in tliree different bodies, made a vLh 

1 Cl • rv f firA until they were almost witnm leacn 

the Sepoys, reserving their fae I ^ ^ 

of their bayonets, then gave it ousted with 

enemy retired in every direction. T P 


. .1 •«„ rlftvs many of the old Sepoys and 

1 Durmg the most harossing ^ the younger European 

Native officers were often heard tLm Uo cheer up. 

officers, when sinkmg under then-fat gue8, teuing y 

for that they would carry them safely to Agra, 
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""f^igue and hunger, reached the Biana pass about sunset; here 
Brigadier-General Monson intended to halt during the night; 
but the ardent and persevering enemy once more brought up 
their guns, and opened so heavy and severe a fire on the exhausted 
troops as to oblige them to go on as they best could. But weary 
and haras.sed beyond endurance, the baggage havung become en¬ 
tangled with the line of march, and the night bemg exces-sively 
dark no order could be restored, and the whole were thrown into 
inextricable confusion. In this state the troops fairly broke 
and fled towards Agra. The enemy, though they attacked m 
straggling parties, fortunately were not in sufficient 
(Aug, force to reap the full advantage they might have done, 
and by the 31st August the greater part of the fugitives, 
who escaped the enemy, found an asylum at Agra. 

Holkar, at the head of sixty thousand horee,^ fifteen thousand 
infantry and artillery, with 192 guns, advaricod triumphantly 
to Muttra, which, at his approach, was abandoned by the British 
troops ; and parties of the Mahratta horse pushed across the 
Jumna, But General Lake, with his accustomed energy, had 
aheady taken measures for repairing these disasters. The 
Mahrattas who crossed the Jumna were driven back, troops 
were ordered on to Agra with all expedition, and the British army, 
in tho coiirse of a month, again advanced on the Maluattos. 
In a few days, the Mahratta horse began in their usual mannor 
to show themselves in small parties, gradually increasing in num¬ 
bers, flying before the British cavalry when sent to pumue them, 
evading every attempt to bring them to action, turning as their 
pursuers turned, filling their matchlocks, and brandishing their 
spears ; whilst others stole in upon the flanks and rear, where 
they at first cut off stragglers and baggage with considerable 
success. The cruelties committed by Holkar on all who fell 
into his hands were barbarous in tho extreme.^ It probable 


1 So stated by Sir John Malcolm, who, in regard to Jeswimt Rao 
Holkar, is our beat authority. To aCfcount for this vast body, it must 
be recollected that ho was recruited by the wreck of the armies of 
Sindia and Bughoojee Bhonslay; and a part, no doubt, were Pmd- 

*^^a^^ieeman records an example of Jasvant Bao’s cruelty. On 
October 14 he gave a great entertainment at Kosi, twenty-five miles 
north-west of Mathura, wliile his troops were besieging Delhi. In 
the midst of the festivity he had a European soldier of the King s 
yath Regiment, who had been taken prisoner, strangled behind the 







DEFENCE OF DELHI 


't Cleneral Lake, instead of making fruitless attempts from 
(October^ standing camp to bring Holkar’s cavalry to action, 
4-12.) have pushed at his infantry and guns, but he 

seems to have remained at Muttra for the pmpose of 
collecting supi3lies, which afforded Holkar an opportunity of 
attempting an important enterprise, being^no less than that 
of endeavouring to possess himself of the Emperor’s person. The 
plan was well conceived, but it was completely frustrated by 
the precaution and gallantry of Lieutenant-Colonel Ochterlony, 
the Resident at Delhi, assisted by Lieutenant-Colonel Burn, the 
commandant. The whole of the enemy’s infantry and artillery 
Octobor Delhi on the 8th, and continued the siege 

8-14 ) 14th, during which, though deserted by 

a party of irregulars attached to the garrison, a small 
body of British Sepoys, ably commanded,^ mfvde a successful 
sortie, repelled an assault, and under incessant fatigue defended 
a city ten miles in cii’cumference. 

(Oct. 18.) —General Lake, on hearing of this attack, marched to 
the relief of the capital, and arrived there on the 18th October ; 
but it was Holkar’s i3lan to keep his infantry out of reach, and 
tliey wore ahoady five days on thoir march towards the territory 
of his ally the Raja of Bhurtpoor; who, in favoiu* of liis old 
friends the Mahrattas, particularly the family of Holkar, had 
seceded from his engagements with the English, notwitlistanding 
the great advantage which he derived from their alliance. Hol¬ 
kar’s cavalry, except a few thousands who accompanied the 
march of his infantry, continued to hover round Delhi for some 
days; but on the 29th of October suddenly crossed the Jumna 
below Panniput, for the purpose of cutting off a detachment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bum, who, after being called in for the defence 




curtain, and his head stuck upon a spear and placed in the midst of 
the assembly, where the ‘ nach ’ ghls were made to dance round it.* 
(RamhleSt &c., ed. V. A. Smith, 1916, p. 421.)] 

^ In regard to Sepoys, it cannot be too well understood that much 
depends on their European officers j no officers in the British service 
can be placed in situations where more address, suavity, and firmness, 
are necessary; consequently, none are more deserving of considera¬ 
tion from their country; but officers must also remember that it is 
generally their own fault when confidence is not mutual. To encourage 
the Sepoys on this occasion. Colonel Ochterlony served out sweet¬ 
meats, and promised them half a month’s pay, as soon oa tlie enemy 
was repulsed. He knew them. 
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_j H©lhi, was on his roturn to his station at Schrannpoor, with on© 
battalion of Sopoya and som© inatchlockmen, when he was over¬ 
taken by Holkar at Shamlee. He formed hLs camp into a square 
which towards evening th© enemy surrounded; but drew off in 
the night to the high road leading to Sehraunpoor, which enabled 
Colonel Bm-n to throw his party into a small gurheo near the town, 
where he resolved to defend himself « he could procure supplies, 
and if not to fight his way back to Delhi. In consequence of 
the hostility evinced towards him by the inhabitants of Shamlee. 
who ioined Holkar in attacking him, he had determmed to adopt 
the latter alternative, when he heard that General Lake with 
three regiments of dragoons, tliree regiments of native cavalry, 
the horse artillery, and a brigade of infantry imder Colonel Don, 

to his relief. General Lake arrived at Shamlee 
was maroimife ^ .. , , . , , 

3d November ; Holkar retired on his approach, and now pre¬ 
pared to execute his long meditated threat of wasting the Com¬ 
pany’s provinces with lii’e and sword. To leave him no time for 
the pmiDOse was now the object of the British general; and on 
the 5th November the pursuit of Holkar commenced; his route 
lay in a southerly direction, straight down the Dooab, in wliich 
he pillaged and burned the defenceless villages as he passed along. 

The British infantiy, excepting the Brigade under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Don, was sent with two regiments of cavalry by General 
Lake, when he crossed the Jumna, to follow Holkar’s infantry 
and guns, which had taken post near Deeg, a fort belonging to 
the Raja of Bhurtpoor. Major-Geneial Frazer, who commanded, 
arrived in the neighbomhood of Deeg on the 12th 
(Nov. November. Holkar’s infantry was encamped behind 
an extensive morass and a deep tank ; with their left 
on a fortified village, and their right on the fort of Deeg sup- 
orted by ranges of batteries, which they deemed impregnable. 

On the morning of the 13th the British troops, in two 
(Nov. lixies, moved on to the attfiwjk ; the gallant 76th first 
carried the foiiiified village with their bayonets, and find- 
a range of guns immediately under it, charged on through a 
tr Jnendous fire of round, grape, and chain shot: the 1st Bengal 
European regiment rushed on to support the 76th, followed by 
the Sepoys. Holkar’s infantry abandoned the first range of guns, 
and retired to the next; but this was as instantly charged by 
General Frazer, who fell mortally wounded in the operation, 
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eeply regretted by his troops. The command devolved on 
Colonel Monson, mider whom the victory was completed ; the 
enemy being compelled to abandon battery after battery, imtil 
they were forced into the fort of Deeg, the garrison of which 
immediately fired upon the British troops. During the battle the 
Mahrp,tta horse retook the first range, and for a short time toned 
the guns on the rear of the British line, but they were again 
retaken b 3 ^ twenty-eight men of the 76th regiment, headed by 
Captain Norford, who lost his life in the performance of this 
remarkable exploit. The loss of the British was severe; no 
less than six hundred and forty-tliree were killed and wounded, 
and of these twenty-two were European officers. The loss of 
the enemy was estimated at about two thousand. Eighty-seven 
pieces of ordnance were taken, and among them Colonel Monson 
had the satisfaction of finding fourteen of those lost during his 
retreat. 

(Nov. 17.) —Four days after the victoiy at Deeg, on the mornhig 
of the 17th November, General Lake, after a most persevering 
pursuit, came up with Holkar’s cavalry at FiuTuokabad, and. 
falling upon them by surprise, put three thousand of them 
to the sword.^ Genornl Lake from the 31st October estimated 
that ho had marched at the rate of twenty-tlu'ee miles daily, 


and that dirring the night and day preceding the attack, including 
the space gone over in the pursuit, his cavalry went upwards 
of seventy miles in less than twenty-four hours. 

The explosion of a tiunbril, as the British troops approached 
the Mahratta camp, gave the alarm to Holkar, and, on the first 
discharge from the gallopers, Jeswunt Rao fled with such of his 
followers as were ready <>n the instant, taking the direction of 
Deeg to join the remains of his army, of whoso defeat he re¬ 
ceived intelligence the night before he was suiprised. General 
Lake, continuing the pursuit, arrived at Deeg on the 1st December, 
when the siege of that fortress having been determined upon, 
the battering train waa brought from Agra, and the trench^ 
opened on the thirteenth. In ten days a breach was made 
in an outwork, strongly fortified, at one of the angles of the 
city, which was stormed and taken at midnight, with the loss 


1 [The English loss on this occasion amotmled to only two men 
killed and about twenty wounded.] 
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23.) 


men killed and wounded. On the ensuing day 
night the town and citadel of Deeg were evacuated, the 
garrison, including the remains of Holkar’s infantry, 
betaking themselves to Bhurtpoor. 

The capture of Deeg, involving the loss of the greater part of the 
territory of the Raja of Bhurtpoor, was a severe blow to Holkar. 
His territory in the Deccan was already reduced by the capture of 
all his forts, including Chandore and Galna, which after a slight re¬ 
sistance surrendered to a division under Colonel Wallace by the end 
of October His principal forts in Malwa were also occupied by 
British troops, and in the month of August, Indore, his capital, 
had been taken possession of without resistance by the detacliment 
of the Bombay army from Guzerat. That division had been or¬ 
dered to advance into Hindoostan for the purpose of .endeavouring 
to intercept Holkar in his expected flight to Malwa, and it had 
reached Kotah by the end of December. The reduction of 
Bhurtpoor, however, was deemed necessary in order to cut off 
Holkar’s only asylum, after which he might, it was supposed, bo 
followed up as a fugitive, and either taken prisoner or rendered 

^insignificant. 

But the fortimes of Jeswimt Rao, though in a few weeks they 
had undergone a signal reverse, were not yet destined to close. 
The situation of his ally, the Raja of Bhurtpoor, was still more 
desperate than his own, for as a Maliratta freebooter ‘ he had 
still his country and his property on the saddle of his horse,’ 
but the Jhat Raja, as he himself derlared from the first, ‘ must 
stand or fall with his fort,’ ^ 



1 The above chapter, where the authority is not expressly men. 
tioned, is from English Records. Major Thom’s memoir and Oral 

information 





CHAPTER XLV. 


FBOM A.D. 1806 TO A.B. 1806. 

A.D. 1805. —The Bengal army arrived before Bhurtpoor^ on 
the second day of the new year. General Lake being accustomed 
only to success, without properly reconnoitring the 
(Jan. 4.) place, and with a veiy inefficient battering train, com¬ 
menced the siege by taking possession of a grove which 
afforded a partial cover to his operations.^ Bhurtpoor is a fortified 
town, six or eight miles in circumference, ever3’^whero suiTOunded 
by a high strong mud wall and bastions planted with a numerous 
artillery, having a wide and deep ditch, capable of being rendered 
unfordable. It was strongly garrisoned by the whole of the 
Raja’s troops and the remainder of Holkar’s infantiy. Ihe 
Raja pressed a great; proportion of the neighboiuing villagers, 
many of whom were of his own cast, to assist in repairing the 
works ; and ha\ing a very large treasury, nothing to obstruct 
his supplies on tliree sides of the town and Holkar’s cavalry to act 
upon those of the besiegei's, his means of defence were proportion¬ 
ate to his resolution to use them. In addition to Holkar’s cavalry, 
Umeer Khan was summoned from Bundelcund, and diuing the 
progress of the siege, afteivmaking on one occasion a considerable 
but unsuccessful effort on an important convoy, itie 
(Feb. 7*) a number of his men wore killed, he went off to e ect a 
diversion, crossed the Jurnna aucl tlio Ganges, and in¬ 
vaded the Company’s districts in RohUcund. He wus, however, 
1 [Bharatpur (Bhurtpoor). in name, is 

thirty-four mUes west of Agra. 1 fortifications were then dis- 

Cornbermero on ®’f Ivfe walls is now standing and presents 

mantled. A large portion of the w^is . been repaired.* (Blee- 

an imposing appearance, Iney seem tu x 

man's Hambies, &c., ed. V. A. Snuth, pp. Indian Cnvem- 

s [At this date and for many years afterwards the Indian Gov^- 

ment did not attach sufficient importance to the engineering branch 

of the service. (O.H./., p. 602 n.)] 
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SO closely pursued by the British cavalry, detached by General 
Lake, under General Smith, that he had not time to effect ex¬ 
tensive mischief. He was at last overtaken on the 1st March, 
and after a sharp skirmish routed with considerable loss. This 
defeat encouraged the people of the coimtry to resist him, and 
his followeis began to desert. Tffed at length by a campaign 
less profitable and more hazardous than ho expected, 
20^1 Umeer Khan, about the 20th March, returned to Bhurt- 
’ poor, which still defied every effort of the British general, 
who had by that time come to the resolution of suspending opera¬ 
tions until the arrival of stores, and the junction of a more 
powerful artillery. The army had been repulsed in four assaults; 
the first, led by Colonel Maitland, who lost his life on the occasion, 
was made on the night of the 9th of January. »Several causes were 
assigned for its failure ;—owing to the irregularity of the gi*ound, 
and the extreme darlmess, a confusion took place at the outset, 
from which many of the men lost their way ; the ditch was very 
deep, and the breach was not only imperfect, but defended with 
determined com’age. A better breach induced General Lake to 
try the second assault on the 21st of the same month : it failed 
from the depth of water in the ditch. Means had been taken to 
ascertain the extent of this impediment by a stratagem of three 
of the Bengal native cavalry, who, joretending to go over to the 
enemy, and being fired upon with blank cartridges from the 
trenches, had thus an opportunity of making their observatioiLs, 
and returned with a favourable repo i). The enemy, however, 
dammed up the ditch in front of the breach, which, on the part 
of the besiegers, rendered valour imavailing, and per- 
severance destruction. On the 10th February, the 
Bombay division under Major-General Jones joined 
the Bengal army, to assist in tlie siege, which was now going on 
by regular, approaches. On the 20th of that month, 
another assault was made with no bettor success than 
^ the former. Two Em’opean regiments, one of them 
the hitherto brave 76th, I’efused to follow their officers, and thus 


gave the 12th regiment of Bengal Sepoys an opportunity of 
immortalizing themselves. Following the gallant remains of the 
flank companies of the 22d regiment of foot, the Sepoys advanced 
with the greatest alacrity, planted their colours on the top of a 
bastion, and it was supposed that an equal degree of ardour on 
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part of the 75tli and 76th regiments would have made them 
lasters of the place. Next day, the men of these regiments, 
when addressed by General Lake, were overpowered by shame 
(Feb. remorse ; they volunteered to a man ; and a fourth 
21.) attempt was made on the 21st Febiniary. 

The men, marching over the dead bodies of their com¬ 
panions, which crowded the ditch and glacis, rushed on with a 
desperate resolution, whicli would have overcdftne any practicable 
obstacles. On this, as on every former occasion, none of the troops 
relaxed in theii’ efforts ; and for two houi's, until ordered to 
desist, they iDersevered at the breach, or in climbing up a high 
bastion, which adjoined it. But os fast as the leaders got up, 
they were knocked down with logs of wood, or speared by rows 
of pike-men who crowded the tops of the parapets. The besieged 
took every precaution, and used every effort of prudence and 
resolution ; the damage done to the mud wall by the shot was 


generally repahed during the night, theii’ guns were drawn within 
the embrasiU’es, to prevent their being dismounted, and during 
the assaults, particularly in the last, pots filled with combustibles, 
burning cotton bales steo23ed in oil, with incessant discharges 
of grape from the cannon, and a destructive fire of small-arms 
wore poured upon the British troops, whose casualties were 
very great, and in the four assaults 3,203 men were killed and 
wounded, of whom 103 were EmojDean officers. The most afflict¬ 
ing circumstance attending these failiu’es was the necessity of 
leaving many of the woimded behind, who were ahnost invariably 
put to death by a sally of the garrison. 

The Mahratta horse made their appearance daily, endeavouring 
to obstruct the operations of the siege, and duibig the assaults 
afforded considerable assistance, i)articularly when the British 
cavalry was in iDursuit of Umeer Khan. They occasionally 
cut off cattle, foragers and stragglers, and the foraging ]mrties 
of the besiegers were necessarily so strong, and obliged to march 
to such a distance, that very considorablo imiDediment was the 
consequence. Besides the attempt made by Umeer Klian, already 
adverted to, there was another serious but imavailing attack 
upon a convoy, which was made by both Holkar and Umeer Khan, 
assisted by some of the Jhat horse. On both occasions the convoys 
were saved by seasonable reinforcements from the British camp. 
Upon the retui’n of the cavaliy from the pursuit of Umeer Khan 
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m RohUcund, General Lake made two attempts to surprise 
Holkar, in the second of which he was particularly successful ; 
a thousand of the Mahrattas were killed ; and great numbers 
of the horsemen, their spirit being now completely broken, 
quitted their leader after this chastisement. To such a pitch 
of alarm had they now amved, and so completely disheartened 
were these active tormentors of Monson s detachment, that they 
had not courage to fight for their lives; not one of the British 
cavalry w-as killed on the occasion. A few days after this event, 
three thousand of the remains of HoUmr’s regiUar infantry 
w'ere intercepted by a detachment of British troops under Captain 
Boyal, and defeated with severe loss. 

To complete Holkar’s misfortunes, his ally, the Raja of Bhurt- 
T)oor hoping to save himself, took advantage of tlie intermission 
of the siege, to testify his desire of reconciliation ; offering 
terms, which, even after everything w'as prepared to renew the 
attack, many concuri'ing reason.s induced tlio British 

(April authorities to accept, although at tho prodigious sacrifice 
of leaving a lasting impression of their failure. Tho 
Raja of Bhurtpoor paid twenty lacks of rupees, renounced his 
alliance with the enemies of tho British Government, and his 
claims to advantages secured by the former treaty with tho 
General, now Lord Lake.^ The fortress of Deeg was to be restored, 
when the British Government had reason to bo assured of his 
fidelity. 

The principal cause which actuated the British authoritie.s, 
in accommodating matters with the Raja of Bhurtpoor, was an 
appreliended rupture with Sindia. Doulut Rao, several days 
even before he signed the treaty of defensive alliance, had made 


1 In* the first attempt the clattering of the steel scabbards worn 
, fhe cavalry gave the Mahrattas intimation of his approach ; in 
^ second, by leaving them behind he got nearer to their camp before 

^^l^FThi^^unsuccesaful siege of Bharatpur was General Lake’s one 
failure. He was bom on July 27, 1744, and entered the 
xr hpfore he was fourteen. Ho served in tho Seven Years’ War 
^^^^^rmanv, iu the American War, in the Frencli campmgn of 1793, 
.^ftcainst the Irish rebels in 1798. In 1801 he became Commander- 
tniief in India, and proceeded to Cawnporo, then a l^ritish frontier 
fttation After his final defeat of Holkar, he sailed for Lngland in 
February 1807, and on his arrival at home was created a Viscount. 
He died on February 21, 1808. (Note on p. 666, bleeman s RavihleSy 
ed. V. A. Smith, 1916.)] 
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/rong objections to the restorations granted by the British G overn- 
ment to the Rana of Gohud, whom, as being long dispossessed 
of all territory, ho affected to consider as a private individual, 
possessing neither rfghts nor independence, and therefore in¬ 
capable of engaging in any treaty; consequently, it was unjust, 
he argued, to set iqi his antiquated claims as one of the inde¬ 
pendent Rajas or Jagheerdars, and absurd tQi> pretend that this 
elected Rana could cede Gwalior to the Company. These 
arguments, though easily combated, were sufficiently ingenious 
for the immediate purpose of Sindia’s ministers, whose chief aim 
was to seek cause of present dLsputo, trusting to events for widen¬ 
ing or repairing tlie broach, as they saw occasion. 

Ambajee Inglia, who was insincere from the first in his treaty 
with the English, and who claimed and obtained merit with his 
master for what he had done by retaining possession of some of 
the districts in Jagheer, is said to have been the deviser of this 
flclioine in regard to Gohud,^ and to liavo been tlie active aboltor 
of Shirzee Rao Ghatgay in endeavoiuing to excite Doulut Kao 
to a union witli TIolkai*. No Mahratta doubts, and the Governor- 


General must have known, that Bappoojoe 8india and 8owdasheo 
Bliow Bliaskiir joined Holkar with Doulut Rao’s consent. Whilst 
disavowed, it was not expedient to charge Jiim with such an 
act of treacherous hostility, and therefore, in the event of their 
being apprehended by General Lake, ho liad iiLstructions to 
try them by a court-martial for their treason and desertion, 
and to caiTy into execution whatever sentence might be passed. 
Sindia, in a long letter of frivolous and unjust complaint, which 
he addressed to the Governor-General on the 18th October, 
1804, had the assimance to adduce the desertion of those 
officers os one of his grievances, originating in his not having 
received pecuniary aid from the English, to enable him to 
co-oporato against Holkar ; and that they had only feigned to 
join the enemy for the pui’pose of obtaining siiUsistonco for their 
troops. 

At the period of the date of this letter, Sindia was on his march 
from Burhanpoor towards Malwa, professing an intention of 
proceeding to his own capital, ' Oojem, agreeably to frequent 
recommendations from the British Government. But under tho 


^ Oral information from Ambajeo’s eon-in-law and others, 
n—CO 
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"i^uence of Shii-zee Bao, who from the first earnestly promoted 
the union with Holkar. Sindia was fully bent on joining that 
chief and in addition to various acts of a hostile nature against 
the allies of the British Government, committed a gross outrage 
by attacking, plundering, and detaining Mr. Jenkins, the acting 
Resident, in his camp. 

A division of the British army under Colonel Martindell m 
Bundelcund had been directed to reinforce the army at Bhui’t- 
poor, and had advanced for that purpose as far as Gwalior; 
but on receiving intelligence of this outrage. Colonel Martindell 
fell back on Jhansee to frustrate any scheme which Sindia might 
have formed of invading the Company’s provinces, which from 
Kalpee to Calcutta were completely exposed ; but Sindia moved 
on gi-adually to tlie northward, until his approach to the Chumbul 
produced a strong remonstrance from the British Resident, to 
whom Sindia declared that he was imable to proceed to settle 
his own country from the state of his finances, and that ho was 
only marching towards Bhurtpoor to mediate a peace. He 
agreed, however, if assisted by the British Government in the re¬ 
moval of his pecuniary embarrassments, to return to the south¬ 
ward and act as they might desii-e ; ho also promised to make 
reparation for the plimder of the British Resident. At the inter¬ 
view where these assurances were given, the demeanour of bindia 
and his ministers was much more conciliatory than it had been 


for some time before, and it being of great importance to prevent 
Sindia from joining the confederacy at Bhurtpoor, the Governor- 
General accepted this promise as an atonement for the outrage 
on his representative, and agreed to advance some pecuniary aid, 
provided Sindia would return and employ himself in taking pos¬ 
session of Holkar’s unoccupied districts hi Malwa. Shidia pre¬ 
tended to acquiesce, and rethed eight miles towards Subbulgmh ; 
but still, on protenco of mediating, sent on a part of his cavalry 
and all his Pindharees towards Bhurtpoor. The treaty, however, 
concluded previous to their arrival; the Baja declined an 
interview with Sindia’s wukeel, and the troops, joined by Holkar 
with the remains of hi.s cavahy, rctiu-ned to Sindia’s camj), where 
Holkar met with a cordial reception, as did Bappoojee Sindia and 
Umoer Khan. Sindia, in regard to Holkar, endeavoured to justify 
himself to the British Government, by tolling the Resident tliat 
Holkar, who had intended to plunder the JJritish territories, had, 
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^ his request, abandoned that design, and consented to his 
mediation for the attainment of nean« i 



. , - '-'veivo tnousand Sillidar horse, and 

'clve thousand Pmdharees. From the advfl.nf.ArI nf fVif^ 



monsoon. Tlie Bombay troops under General Jones occupied 
a cen ncal situation at Tonk-Bampoorah. Colonel Martindoirs 

ivision returned to Bundelcund; a detaclunont was placed at 

o lu , and the main body of the Bengal army was stationed 
at Agi-a and Muttra. 

Sindia and Holkar repaired to Kotali, and afterwards moved 
towards Ajimere. Holkar was a decided advocate for continuing 
the war ; Shirzee Kao was strenuous in support of this proposal, 
and whilst he continued to sway the coimcils of his son-in-law, 
Holkar had entire influence in Sindia’s administration. But the 
violence of Shii-zee Rao defeated his own purposes, and Holkar 
was instrumental in removing him from power and placing 
Ambajee Inglia at the head of Sindia’s administration. Holkar, 
with Sindia’s connivance, had at first confined Ambajee, and 
after exacting from him a large sum of money, on wliich the troops 
subsisted for some time, he was released and appointed as has 
been just inontionod. Holkar expected to find in him a willing 
coadjutor, and from the reputation of his wisdom much more 
was hoped than from the rash violence of Shirzee Rao ; but the 
temporizing policy of Ambajee, the rekindling rivalry of the two 
chieftains, the separation of their camps, and above all, Sindia’s 
conviction of their impotency to contend with the British Govern¬ 
ment, paved the way to a pacification which had by that time, 
owing to a change in the government, become the primary object 
of the British Cabinet. 


' Mill’s History of British India. 
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Peace was no doubt of the greatest importance to British India 
at this period, but the power of the Mahratta chiefs was com¬ 
pletely broken: the Peishwa, however iniinically disposed, had 
as yet acquired no authority, and the Marquis Wellesley, without 
renouncing any advantages, would have soon been enabled to effect 
every arrangement for securing a long if not a permanent tran¬ 
quillity ; but the protracted warfare and the popular clamour in 
England against his administration, arising chiefly from temporary 
embarrassments and a sudden accumulation of debt, began to 
influence the opinions, not only of the proprietors and Dhectors 
of the East India Company, but of the British Mmistryd The 
return of the venerable Marquis Cornwallis'* to India was solicited 
bv the highest authorities, as if tho salvation of that country 
depended on his presence. He arrived in Calcutta on the 30th 
July and on the same day assumed charge of tho government. 
He showed, almost from the first act of his a<lministration, that 
he disapproved of the system of defensive alliance conjoined with 
a subsidiary force, and ovinceil so groat an eagerness to put an end 
to the war with Holkar, and to accommodate the differences with 
Sindia, that, had the power of these chiefs and of Rughoojoe not 
been completely broken, it would probably have ensured a pro¬ 
longation of hostilities, conducted with all the energy and activity 
of Mahrattas in success. Lord Cornwallis was willing to overlook 
the outrage committed by Sindia bn the British Resident, to 
give up Gwalior and its dependencies, and to make some provision 
for the Rana of Gohud from the disposable territories on tho 
Jumna To Holkar he proposed to restore tho whole of the terri¬ 
tories conquered from him during the war. He greatly disap¬ 
proved of the treaties of defence and guarantee entered into with 
the petty Rajas of Joudpoor, Jeypoor, Bhurtpoor, Macherry and 
Boondee. As to the first, the Raja of Joudpoor having refused 


1 [Attempts were made to impeach the Marquess Wellesley, but 
g not pressed. His merits wore recognized by a later gonoration 
nf Directors, and a year before his death they erected his statue as a 
mark of their esteem, and presented him with £20,000.] 

* 2 [Cornwallis was a complete wreck when he accepted the appoint¬ 
ment of Governor-General for the second time. ‘ He was no longer 
the man,’ writes Dr. Smith, ‘ who fifteen years earlier liad sprung 
to arms in order to defend distant Travancore. He had come to regard 
almost tho worst peace os bettor than the best war, and was willing 
to list n to the pleasant words of adinirors who hailed him as the 
saviour of India.’ (O.HJ., p. 608.)] 
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ratify the treaty which his mikeel had made with General Lake, 
of course no agi’eement with that state existed. With regard to 
the second, the Kaja of Jeypoor had not fulfilled the conditions 
of his agreement, and the Marquis Cornwallis at an early period 
had directed him to be informed that it was considered as dis¬ 
solved ; blit the Raja’s subsequent conduct had in a great degree 
letrieved his previous neglect. With respe*6t to the other three, 
the Governor-General proposed, as an inducement to their re¬ 
nouncing the alliance, to make over portions of the territory 
conquered from Sindia south of Eellii, and on the west of the 
Jumna, which river he intended should form the south-western 
boundary of the Company’s jDossessions in that quarter, and by 
this means exempt the British Government from all obligation 
to guarantee or defend the territory so assigned from the attack 
of Sindia or any other jDOtentato. In conformity with these 


sentiments, instructions wore forwarded to Lord Lake on the 
19th September ; but, before their official transmission. Lord 
]^ake, apprised of the pacific coume of policy which the now 
Governor-General had determined to pursue, seized an opportunity, 
consequent to Ambajee’s appointment to the administration 
and to the dismis.sal of Shirzee Rao, to draw proposals from Sindia, 
—an important advantage in most negotiations, but particularly 
so in the present case. To the overtures made Lord Lake re¬ 
plied that he could listen to no proposition until the Resident 
was released,.a prelim inary to which Sindia now readily consented; 
and Lord Lake, in anticipation of the wishes of the Governor- 
General, had submitted, previously to the receipt of his instruc¬ 
tions, a plan for the adjustment of differences with Sindia. In 
consequence of this favourable stato of affairs, and the evils he 
conceived likely to result from abandoning the connexion with 
the petty states and permitting the Mahrattas to regain a footing 
in the northern provinces, he delayed acting upon the instructions, 
and represented the reasons by which he was guided. 

Before this representation was received, the mortal illness of 
the Marquis Cornwallis had rendered him incapable of attending 
to public business ; and at hi.s death, which happened 
(Oct. 5.) on the 5th October, the charge of the British Govornment 
in India devolved on the senior member of the Bengal 
council, (Sir George Barlow.^ 

* [liord Cornwallis died at Ghazipur. His successor, Sir Qoorgo 
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^ the meantime Holkar, perceiving the ohango of politics on tho 
part of Sindia, and that he had nothing to hope from him whilst 
his own fortunes wore so low, quitted Ajimere early in the month 
of September, and, with about twelve thousand horse, two or 
tliree thousand infantry and thirty guns, took the route of the 
Punjab, giving out that ho expected to be joined by the Seiks 
and the Afghans. Two divisions of the British army, tho one 
under General Jones from Rampoorah, and the other under 
Colonel Ball in the Rewaree hills, made ineffectual attempts to 
intercept him; on which Lord Lake, having posted divisions to 
prevent his getting back, set out in pursuit of him with five regi¬ 
ments of cavalry and four battalions of infantry. 

These operations did not obstruct the arrangements with Sindia, 
which, under the immediate dii-ection of Lord Lake, were con¬ 
cluded by a new treaty on the 22d November; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Malcolm being the agent on the part of the Company, 
and Moonshee KavU Nyne on that of Sindia. 

Tho treaty of Surjee Anjengaom was to remain in full force, 
excepting in such parts as might be altered by the present arrange¬ 
ments. The subsisting engagement between the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Rana of Gohud being inconvenient, or, as was 
declared, the Rana being found totally unfit for the exercise of 
sovereign authority, the agreement was dissolved, and the fortress 
of Gwalior with the Gohud territory were restored to Sindia. 
It was, however, stipulated, that an establishment should be 
provided for the Rana by the British Government; and in order 
to remunerate them for the expense of supporting it, Sindia on 
his part agreed to relinquish the pensions of fifteen lacks of rupees, 
granted to certain officers in his service, and to resign his enarn 
districts of Dholpoor-Baree and Raj-Kerrah, which wore reserved 
to him by the treaty of Surjee Anjengaom. The river Chtunbul, 
from Kotah on the west to the extremity of the Gohud territory 
on the east, was declared the boundary of the two states, and in 

■uo^rlnw has been justly described as ‘ the meanest of the Governors- 
• ‘His narrowness of view was made the mOTe dangerous 
bv the extreme iiorsonal dislike which he 

flLve than Lord CornwaUis in reversing the Marquess WeUesley’s 
nolioy in Upper India, in pursuance of P.” 

with Jaipur, and hound the British Government m India not to mpji# 
any arrangement with the Rajput States for Pf^ 

MarnthS oppression. Lord Lake protested m vain, an finding heroulJ 
malce no impression resigned his political powers and retired to Europe.] 
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idoratioii of the benefits derived by the Company from this 
e of demarcation it was agreed to allow Sindia jDorsonally an 
annual pension of four lacks of rupees, and to assign Jagheers to 
his wife and daughter ; the former to have two lacks, and the 
latter one lack of rupees annually, within the territory of the 
Company. The two small districts of Bhadefe and Sooseporarah, 
on the right bank of the Jumna and south of the Chinnbiil, being 
necessary to the greater socmity of the Company’s frontier, were 
made over to them. Sindia renounced all claim to tribute from 
the Raja of Boondee, or from any other state north of the Chumbul 
and to the eastward of ICotali. The British Govermneiit engaged 
to enter into no treaties with the Rana of Oudepoor, the Rajas 
of Joudpoor, Kotah, and other chiefs, the tributai’ies of Sindia in 
Malwa, IVIarwar, and Mewar ; nor to interfere with the arrange¬ 
ments Sindia might make with them. In the event of peace with 
Holkar, thg, British Government engaged that they should not 
desire the restoration of sucli of the districts of Holkar, between 
the Taptee and Chumbul, as Sindia had taken, or interfere in any 
manner with their arrangements, wars, or disputes. The losses, 
public and private, sustained by the British Residency, were to bo 
made good ; and as it was notorious that Shirzeo Rao Ghatgay 
was the instigator of this outrage, and that lie had always acted 
with the most virulent hostility to the British Government, 
Sindia agreed never to admit him into his coiuicils.^ The negotia¬ 
tion of this treaty did not obstruct the active pursuit of Holkar ; 
Lord Lake, joined by reinforcements as he advanced, followed him 
into the Punjab with unremitting perseverance. Jeswunt Rao, 
if he entered the territory of the Soiks in any expectation of 
assistance from them, was totally disappointed; but, whilst they 
preserved a strict neutrality, they were also anxious to become 
mediators for Holkar, whoso hopes of resisting the British power 
wore now completely criLshed. Driven at length to extreme 
distress, he sent agents to Lord J.ake’s camp on the banks of Uu, 
Beah,2 to sue for peace; and as the instructions of the late Governor- 

. [This exclusion 

his .nfluence, 

and was formally appointed chief February 23, 1809 

which position he injoyed his death a few months later 

(Broughton. Letters frJt a Mahrattu Camp, Constable 1892, pp. 44,60.) 

^ [The Bias (the Hyphasis of the Greeks) is one of the fiye rivers of 
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_ eneral remained in force, under the authority of Sir George 
Barlow, it may be imagined that the negotiation of a treaty 
which restored conquered territories, to wliich Holkar liad for¬ 
feited his right, even had he been the legitimate representative 
of his family, was very soon concluded. HoUtar renounced all 
right to Tonlc-Rampoorah, Boondee and all other places north of 
the Boondee hills, aU claims on the province of Bundelcund, and 
on the British Government and its allies: he engaged never to 
entertam Europeans in his service, and never to adanit Shirzoo 
Rao Ghatgay into his councils or employmenl;; he also became 
bound to return to Malwa by a prescribed route. The British 
Government engaged to have no interference with the possessions 
of Holkar south of the Chumbul; to restore the forts and districts 
of the family in the Deccan, excepting Chandore and its depen¬ 
dencies, and the districts of Amber aud'Sewgaom ; but, in case 
of Holkar’s evincing amicable and peaceful intentions towards the 
British Government, Chandore, Amber, and Sewgaom were to bo 
restored, and the district of Koonch, in Bundelcund, was to be 
given in Jagheer to his daughter; the former in eighteen 
(Dec. jnonths, and the latter in two years, from the 24th 
December, 1805, the day on which the treaty was dated. 
A D. 1806. —Sir George Barlo^v, in whom the power of con¬ 
firming treaties on the part of the British Government now rested, 
made an alteration in this treaty, as well as in that concluded with 
Sindia. Sir George Barlow conceived that the reasons adduced 
by Lord Lake for continuing the connexions witli the petty states 
north of the Chumbul were outweighed by the political advantage 
of their dissolution. Lord Lake maintamed that the alliance of 
theso potty states interposed a strong barrier against the futiu-e 
encroachments of the Mahrattas; and that, at all events, the 
of the British Govenunent was iiledged to respect its 
lono until the treaties were infringed or renounced by 

states ii^ question. Sii- George Barlow contended that the 
itv of the British Government depended either on its eon- 
rollhiK all the states of India, or on leaving them to the wars and 
disputes w'hich were sure to arise if left to themselves ; and that 

the Pnnjab. Rising on the southern fwe of the Rohtang pass in 
Kulu, it traverses Mandi State, flows through the yingra District, 
^d after a total course of 290 miles ^ ww), 

western boundary of Kapurthala State. (I.O., 1J07, vii. 138.)] 
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e British Government renounced its claims to the territory in 
which anj'^ petty state was situated, all obligation to protect it 
was dissolved. It is not clear, in the cireumstances then existing, 
in what manner Sir George Barlow meant to apply this latter 
argument, excepting to the Raja of Boondee; but with respect 
to the former observation, as far as regarded the contentions of 
those states, Lord Lake had before expressed his opinion that, 
if left to themselves, they would quarrel with each other, call‘in 
the aid of the native powers in their vicinity, and large armies of 
irregulars would be contending upon the frontier of the most 
fertile provinces of the British Government, against whose eventual 
excesses there would bo no well-grounded security, but a military 
force in a constant state of preparation. Had his Lordsliip’s life 
been extended to the term which might have been reasonably 
hoped, he would not only have seen his prediction verified, but 
that a military force, acting on the defensive, afforded no certain 




security against the incursions of swarms of brigands which were 
thus nourished. 

Agreeably to the system of policy lie had determined upon, Sir 
George Barlow amiexcd declaratory articles to the treaties con¬ 
cluded with Sindia and Holkar, explaining away any obligation 
which by the treaty with the fonner might bo inferred, of pro¬ 
tecting the petty states north of the Chumbul, from Kotah to the 
Jumna, and restoring to the latter Tonk-Rampoorah and all the 
territory north of the Boondee hills; thus abandoning to his 
fate the Raja of Boondee, who on his part had maintained the 
alliance with honour and generosity. 

Lord Cornwallis, disapproving of the system of alliances, had, 
as ah’eady mentioned, taken advantage of a failure in his engage¬ 
ment on the part of the Raja of Jeypoor, to direct that alliance 
to bo considered as dissolved ; but Lord Lake had prevailed upon 
Lord Cornwallis to suspend this dissolution ; because at that 
period the Raja had it greatly in his power to uasist or incom¬ 
mode the British army ; and from that time he had porfoi^ed 
such essential service os to render himself obnoxious both to 
Sindia and Holkar; to whose vengeance he became exposed, 
Bhould the British Governmoiit vvith.haw its protection. Not¬ 
withstanding these claims, and the earnest recommendation of 
Lord Lake, Sir George Barlow obstmately adhered to his deter¬ 
mination, and declared the alliaiico • This declaration, 
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it may be -observed, did not take place until subsequent to the 
treaties with Holkar and Sindia; so that without infringing its 
engagements with them, the British Govommont was stiU at 
liberty to extend its protection to Jeypoor if it should see fit. 

The engagements with the Rajas of Bhurtpoor and Macherry, 
though their dissolution was much desii-ed by the Governor- 

General, remained in force. • . 

The treaty of Deogaom concludod with Rughoojee Bhonslay, 
17th December, 1803, also continued in force; but by an engage¬ 
ment dated 24th August, 1806, Patwa and Sumbulpore were 

restored to him. 

By the definitive treaty witli Smdia, it became necessary to 
provide for the Rana of Gohud; and the districts of Dholpoor- 
Baree and Baj-korrah wore assigned for that purpose. 

A definitive treaty of general defensive alliance had been con¬ 
cludod with the Gaekwar 21st April, 1805, for the purpose of con¬ 
solidating the stipulations contained in throe preceding agree¬ 
ments, drawn up in March, June, and July, 1802, and making 
some additions and alterations which were deemed expedient. 
The Gaekwar had previously received a subsidiary force of two 
thousand men, and he now engaged to maintain three thousand 
infantry and a company of artillery, which were to be stationed 
within his territory, but only employed on occasions of some im¬ 
portance. Districts yielding rupees 11,70,0001 wore assigned for 
their support The districts of Cliourassy, Chickly, and Kaii-a,^ 


1 Viz. Dholka 
Neriad 
Beejapoor 
Mahtur . 

Moondali . 

Tuppa of Kurree 
Klieemkatodra . 
Wurat on Kattywar 


R. 4,60,000 
1,76,000 
1,30,000 
1,30,000 
1,10,000 
26,000 
60,000 
1 , 00,000 


R. 11,70,000 

2 I For Cliourassy see page 321, ante. Chikhli (Chickly) Is now the 
diatom tdluJca of Surat District, containing an 108 square 

rnUes. The ceded territory in Kaira consisted of town and 

fort, Nndiad, MStar, and Whudha. I" 

Mehinadabad, Alina, Thasra, Antroli and half the -own and district 
Jif PetlSd, while Kapadvanj and Bhalaj wore rocei^d m exchange 
for a district in north Gujarat. Thus 
composed of lands partly acquired from 

Treaty of Bassein and par^^ transferred by the Gaekwar of Baroda 
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' f*' Gaekwar’s share of the Chouth of Surat, were 

CO 0 0 the Company. The British Governraont having advanced 

or ecome security on account of the Gaekwar’s government to 
e amount of nearly forty-one and a half lacks of rupees, the 
revenue of districts yielding neai’ly fourte(3to lacks annually was 
liquidating this debt. The Gaekwar agreed to 
nait the examination and adjustment of the outstanding ac- 
ounts and debts, between him and the Peishwa, to the British 
overrent; to receive no European into liis service, and to 
mmi no act of aggression against any other power without 
the acquiescence of the British Government. 

uch was the substance of the principal articles of the treaty of 
a, concluded by Major Walker on the part of the Company, 
and intended to render the engagements with the Gaekwar state 
consonant to those of the treaty of Bassein.^ 


All 1817. Transfers of villages took place between the 

and Kaira Districts prior to 1833, in which year the 

t T n finally separated and Kaira assumed its present form. 

(/.W. iiom., 1909, i. 270-1.)] ^ 

^ Authorities as in the preceding. 




CHAPTER XLVI. 




FROM A.D. 1806 TO A.D. 1814. 


A.D* 1806. —In the preceding chapter we have brought to a 
close the detail of those important events in Mahratta history 
which immediately followed the treaty of Bassein. It now 
becomes requisite to survey the condition of the Maliratta states, 
before and at the conclusion of those arrangements with the British 
Government, to review briefly the policy which actuated that 
Government, and to explain the effects resulting from it on the 
various Mahratta states. It will then only remain to detail the 
principal causes which led to the last great revolution and entirely 
subverted the dominion of the Peishwas. 

The treaty of Salbye, by which Mahadajee Sindia was acknow¬ 
ledged by the British Government as head of an independent 
state, and the policy of Warren Hastings, which permitted him 
to extend his power on the side of Hindoostan, had a great effect 
in weakening the power of the Peishwa and in hastening the 
decline of the Mahrattas, by dissolving that community of 
interests wliich was the mainspring of their union. Previously, 
however, to the treaty of Bassein, if we except the engagements 
entered into by the Gaekwar with the English, the visible 
changes in the Mahratta government were wrought by domestic 
feuds, originating in the intrigues of some of its principal 
members: first, of Nana Furnuwees and Sindia to supplant each 
other • next of Bajee Rao to overturn the power of both ; and 
Si;, oTL Matott. Sindia and Holkar to „btoi„ by 

force a' control over the Brainitl aourt, ^ that which the 

Peishwas had established by policy over the empire. 

By the treaty of Bassein, and tlio so 
par/of R.ighoojoe Bhonslay, Sindia and Holkar with the British 
Oovernineut, a still greater and far more obviOUS change had taken 
place in the condition of tho Mahrattas than that which resulted 
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the treaty of Salbye. The Peishwa had ceded a large tract 
of country ; he was controlled in his foreign relations, and upheld 
in his musnud by a British force. The territories of the other 
Maliratta chiefs had been dismemlJered; the Moghul Emperor 
had fallen into the hands of their great rival ; and they sat down 
exhausted and dismayed, sensible of some of their errors when too 
late ; but with no plan, or even sentiment of union, except hatreil 
to that nation by which they had been subdued. 

The inconsistencies observable in the British policy were pro¬ 
duced by the different views entertained by successive Governors- 
Goneral, each influenced in a gi’eater or less degree by opinions in 
England. Lord Cornwallis, before the close of his fii-st adminis¬ 
tration, perceived the necessity of some measures of precaution to 
secure the territories of the Company, and to preserve the peace of 
India. He hoped that the native powers would become sensible 
of the integrity and advantage of the plan he suggested for en¬ 
suring a common alliance, and that they would embrace it with 
the same candoui’ with wliich it was proposed; but he failed in 
completing the treaties of genoral guarantee, which he had 
contemplated as a remedy for the evils with which the country 
was threatened. 

The Marquis Wellesley, looking equally to the security of British 
India from foreign invasion and from wars with the nativS 
powers, believed that such security was only attainable by estab¬ 
lishing an ascendancy in the councils of the native states, so as 
to be able to direct theii’ resoui’ces to their own advantage and 
to that of the British nation ; hence, his policy tended to the con- 
trol of all the native powders, from Cape Comorin to the gulf of 
Kutch, and from Kutch to the Sewaliok moimtains. How far 
and with what success he carried his measures into effect, has 
boon detailed. His extensive plans, the effect which theii- prose¬ 
cution had upon the commercial intorosts of tJu> East India 
Comuanv and the obstacles he encountered, alarmed the authori¬ 
ties at home ; some of whom, doubting the justice of the measures 
pursued and droadmg a rapid e«c,n of do„,uuon, wore 
Lix-ous of at least impediug the conquest o all ^others 
whose vie^^8 extended Uttle further than the obvious increase ot 
debt and the irregularity of fuin.shing he Company s investments, 
sought a ciiarige of policy, as essentia to prevent or ropaii- these 
apparent evils Tlie Marquis Cornwallis was acoordiugly, as we 
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seen, again sent out, and an instant stop was put to tl 
i^stem of defensive alliances. His successor. Sir George Barlow, 
inflexibly pursued the same line of policy, without regard to various 
circumstances, which he considered unimportant in attaining a 
general end; but his measures were as short-sighted and con- 
Lcted as they were selfish and indiscrimmating. 

The Nizam, the Peishwa, and the Gaekwar were already 
bound by the'defensive and subsidiary alliances of the Marquis 
Wellesley * but British protection was withdrawn from the petty 
states in Hindoostan, excepting the Rajas of Bhurtpoor and 
Macherry. Rnghoojee Bhonslay, Sindia, and Holkar were each 
left in possession of considerable tracts of territory ; but under 
their management, the net revenues of each state, after deducting 
Enams and Jagheers, did not exceed sixty lacks of rupees; that 
of Rughoojoo Bhonslay was considerably less, but his military 
followers were fewer and of an inferior description. The treaties 
with these three states were more instruinents of general amity; 
their intercourse was completely unrestrained, and no control, 
except in relation to the allies of the British Government, was to bo 
exercised over them. Plausible reasons were not wanting for 
supposing that the whole pacification was wise and politic. 
The progress of conquest was at least impeded ; a considerable 
territory, pretty equally balanced, remained to each of the chiefs ; 
and it was expected that theii* domestic wars, the plunder of their 
neighbours, and the feai' of losing what they possessed, would 
deter them from hostile proceedings against the British Govern¬ 
ment. In the armies which they maintained, a portion of the 
unemployed soldiery, numbers of whom were entertained in the 
British service during the war and discliarged from it immediately 
afterwards, would still obtain a livelihood ; and it was even hoped 
that these chiefs would find it their interest to establish order 
in their revenue collections, gradually to reduce their military 
establishments, and turn their attention to cultivate the arts of 
peace. Until these desirable reforms could be effected, the 
vigilance of the British Government and the power of its allies 
would, it was supposed, be quite sufficient to quell diso'.’ders or 
inroads occasioned by the plundering hordes, whic i a Uv every 
war in India disturb the general tranquillity* 

it is not the object of this work to enlarge on this subject, it is 
eufficient to state the poUcy embraced, and the ends expected by 
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JESWUNT RAO HOLKAR 


British Government; but the consequences, as they tended to 
lasten the decline of the Malirattas, and the leading events 
antecedent to their fall, it is our province to explain. 

Wlien Je«s\vunt Rao Hollcar retm’ned from Hindoostan, he 
intimated to his army his intention of discharging about twenty 
thousand of his horse, chiefly Deccannees ^; but large arreai's being 
due to them, which Holkar could not immediately pay, they placed 
him in Dhurnay when he gave them his nephew, lOimidee Rao, as 
a pledge that their demands should be satisfied. The advantage 
of having the admitted head of the Holkar family in their custody 
was not overlooked by a turbulent soldiery, already disaffected 
and mutinous ; they immediately hoisted the standard of Kliun- 
doe Rao, declared him the only legal representative, and refused 
obedience to Jeswamt Rao. But the overawing power of the 
infantry, and the payment of their arrears, to defray which 
Holkar exacted a large sum from the Raja of Jeypoor,- had an 
immediate effect in quasliing the sedition. 




But the iimocent instrument of the inutiiioors foil a sacrifice 
to his enraged uncle, who secretly put him to death ; and the 
ferocious jealousy of Jeswunt Rao, once roused, could not be 
allayed untO he had also decreed the death of liw brother, IvJjassoo 
Rao, who was in like manner privately murdered. 

A.D. 1807. —Those atrocious deeds were the forerunner of a 
state of insanity, which was further evinced by extraordinary 
military preparations, carried on with an ardour and violence pro¬ 
portionate to the derangement of his intellect; until at last, in 
1808, his extravagant conduct led to his being put under restraint; 
in which state he continued in his camp for the space of tlu’oe 
years until the 20th October, 1811, when his miserable existence 
terminated. 


^ Sir John Malcolm. Bappoo Kanhoo, one of my authorities, who 
was with Holkar at the time, says, ‘ there wore no words with the 
Mahrattas,’ and that the subsequent mutiny was occasioned outiroly 
by the Batons. Bappoo Kanhoo, to whose aiiUionty I have here 
referred for the second time, is a respeotable old Branim soldier, who 
was the staunch adherent and devoted friend of autoor Smg. He 
was employed in all his negotiations, and shared m most of the vicissi¬ 
tudes of his remarkable life. found imprisoned 

ill one of the hill-forts, taken by 1818, and, on 

being rescued, joined the Raja of > lOBe court lio now 

resides. The history of lii8 own timas, written at my request, is lodged 
with the Literary Society of Bombay. 

3 Bappoo Kanhoo. 
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, Ae chief feature of Jeswunt Rao Holkar’s character was that 
hardy spirit of energy and enterprise which, though lilte that of 
his countrymen boundless in success, was also not to be discour¬ 
aged by trying reverses. He was likewise better educated than 
Mahrattas in general, and could write both the Persian language 
and his own : his manner was frank and could be coiuteous, and 
he was distinguished by a species of coarse wit very attractive to 
the Indian soldiery. He had few other commendable qualities ; 
for although sometimes capriciously lavish, he was rapacious, 
unfeeling, and cruel, and his disposition was overbearing, jealous, 
and violent. In person, his stature was low, but he was of a very 
active, strong make; though his complexion was dark, and he had 
lost an eye by the accidental bui’sting of a matchlock, the expres¬ 
sion of his countenance was not disagi’ceable, and bespoke some¬ 
thing of droll humour as well as of manly boldness. 

When Holkar returned from the Punjab, after signing the treaty 
with Lord Lake, the Rajas of Joypoor and Joudpoor wore at war 
on account of a princess of Oudepoor, for whoso hand both were 
pretenders. Each party solicited aid from Sindia and 
Holkar; Sindia sent them Sliirzee Rao Ghatgay and 
Bappoo Sindia, with 15,000 horae ; and Holkar allowed 
Umeer Khan to join the Raja of Jeypoor with his Patans. This 
Raja was for a time successful, until Umeer Klian left him, com¬ 
menced plundering the Jeypoor and Joudpoor districts indiscrimi¬ 
nately ; then changing sides, reversed the probable issue of the 
contest by joining the Raja of Joudpoor. At last, interposing 
between them, he put an end to the contest by horrible deeds of 
treacherous assassination.^ 

When Holkar’s state of mind rendered it necessary to place him 
under restraint, Umeer Khan was just disengaged from his Rajpoot 
warfare, and proceeded with all speed to Rampoorah. it was 
there settled that the government should be administered by a 
regency controlled by Umeer Khan, but under the norninal 
autliority of Tookee Bye, the favourite mistre^ of Jeswunt Rao, 
a woman of profligate habits and of most vindictive .disposition, 
totally unfit for higli station or the exercise ^ ® powei with 

which she was vested. On the death of Jeswun ao.se^ opted 

Mulhar Rao Holkar, a boy of four years old, the son oi Jeswunt 

' 8ee Malcolm’s Central India. 
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TOOLSEE BYE’S REGENCY 


concubine, and in his name continued to goverAr 


of was soon recalled to Rajpootaga in the prosecution 

s own views, which were solely bent upon the extension of 
p power for the interest of himself and his ferocious band 

a f K * over whom ho maintained an authority by superior 

^ whose hands he was sometimes a mere instrument, 
en it suited his views of jDlunder, Umeer lOian sometimes 
aavanced claims in Holkar’s name, but those claims were not 
proMod, whore the consequences might involve the state of Holkar 
wi t le British Government. At his departme from Rampoorah, 
ho caused a Jagheer to be conferred on his relation Gluilloor Khan, 
whom he left as his agent and director with Toolsee Bye. 

The conduct of the administration was worthy of such a regency; 
there was no regular collection of revenue, the govormnont had 
not the power of reducing its army, and the Bnances of the state, 
even under the most skilful management, were inadequate to the 
support of the establishments. Bodies of troops, under various 
commanders, wore therefore sent to collect or extort sub.sistonco 
from the provinces, without much regard to the rights of neigh- 
bouiing states ; many of them became disobedient; one body of 
Holkar’s troops under Mohummud Ally Khan Bimgn.sh went into 
rebellion at a very early period, plundered the districts in C’audoish, 
and would have forced theii- way tlirough the Nizam’s territory 
into Holkar’s district of Amber, but the subsidiary forces of Poona 
and Hyderabad were called out to oppose them, when the rebels 
were dispersed, and Bungush was sent as a state prisoner to the 
fort of Bombay. 

The govermnent, if such it may bo designated, of Holkar was 
alternately swayed by two factions, the Mahrattas and the 
Patans, who wore constantly intriguing against each other, and 
nothing could exceed the state of anarchy which prevailetl throiigli- 
out the country.* At the court, bribery, executions, and iuurdci’s j 
in the provinces, violence, rapine, and bloodshed. 

A.D. 1809. —Sindia’s territory was nearly as much disturbed 


* [Broughton records one of these disturhancM in May 1809. 
Amir Khan seized Malhar Rao Holkar and his principal ministers, 
whereupon the regular infantry pretended and trained their 

guns on the main army. About July loOJ there was an attempt 
to assassinate Holkar, and in Soptem er a tuHher attempt to poison 
his wife and child. {Letters from a Mahralta Gamp, Constable, 1892, 
pp. 104, 204.)') 

H — DD 
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^ that of HoUiar. His inUitary establishment far exceeded his 
financial means, and to rid liunself of the clamours of his troops he 
was obliged to send them out to subsist upon the districts in the 
manner which was adopted by Holkar ; but some foimd employ¬ 
ment in reducing several refractory Zumeendars and Rajas, who 
were Sindia’s tributaries. Armies accustomed to rapine and 
violence in extensive regions, were now confined to tracts com- 
paratively small ; the buiden of their exactions became in many 
places intolerable, and districts before cultivated and populous 
were fast running to waste and wretchedness. For the supply of 
personal exigencies, Sindia was obliged to have recourse to a 
banker, who at large rates of interest furnished him with occa¬ 
sional advances of money ^; and of all his pecuniary resources the 
pensions which he and his family derived from the British Govern¬ 
ment were the security most acceptable. On the death of Amba- 
jee Inglia,^ Sindia proceeded to reduce the territory in Gohud, held 
by Ambajee’s family, and having established his camp at Gwalior 
in 1810, though he frequently went on pilgrimages and 
expeditions, he never moved his headquarters from that 
spot ; hence Sindia’s camp, as it is called, has become a 
great city. His authority was considerably strengthened by the 
reduction of Inglia’s Jagheer ; and the death of his father-in-law, 
Shirzee RaoGhatgay, having happened during the preceding season, 
was important both in tranquillizing the domestic feuds and public 
dissensions which that turbulent man was perpetually exciting. 
The articles of the treaties with Sindia and Holkar respecting 
Shirzee Rao were subsequently annulled by the British Govern¬ 
ment. Ho afterwards exorcised considerable power, and fre¬ 
quently dictated to his son-in-law in the most audacious manner: 
tlie circumstances which led to his death originated in a violent 
altercation respecting a Jagheer, which Shirzee Rao, in opposition 
to Sindia, wished to confer on some rich Sillidars,^ the Nimbalkui’s 

> [In June 1809, according to Broughton, 
rupees from a rich banker named Gokul Parak , 
terns.’ At this date the distress in Sindia’s 
a climax, and the troops were in a state of X. :,A, 

receipt of their pay. Details of the conditions p Cong^^ble 

will be found at pp!^l46-8 of Brougliton’s /-c«rrs, A^Const^We i 

= lAmbajI Inglia <lied on May 6, 1809, to 

Sindia’s camp. (Broughton, ^haraalitra ir. .u 

a Poor soldiers are at least as common m Mahur^htra as m other 
parts of the world. The Nimbalkurs of Wata ne only noh 
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k'Vatar. Sindia, iinablo longer to ondm’o his violent and con 
tumacious behaviour, ordered liim to be arrested, when Shirzee 
Rao having refused to obey the mandate, Anmid Rao Sindia, the 
son of Mannajee Phakray, transfixed him with a spear, and thus 
rid the world of a being than whom few worse have ever disgraced 
humanity.^ Doulut Rao, if he did not order, approved of the 
deed, and it is said that he has all his life been a prey to remorse 
for the atrocious actions to which ho was induced to lend his 
sanction, when imder the influence of the monster Ghatgay.- 
The state of affairs at Nagpoor under the government of Rug- 
hoojee Bhonslay partook of the weakness and confusion prevalent 
in the territory of Sindia and Holkar; with this difference, that 
the troops of Rughoojee were inferior, and the country became, in 

Sillidars with whom I am acquainted. Watar is a village between 
Phultun and the Mahdeo hills, where the different members of this 
inferior branch of the Nimbalkur family have expended vast sums 
of money in the erection of palaces, which are more remarkable^ for 
their solidity than their elegance. They have at least the merit of 
being the most substantial dwellings in the west of India. 

^ [Sarjl Rao Ghatge was a notorious drunkard and libertine, and 
so greatly injured his constitution by exce.S3 that ‘ he had constant 
recourse to provocatives to excite his appetite and stimulate his 
failing powers.’ One of his whims was to dross himself wholly in 
European clothes, including even the hat, and thus attired to appear 
at the head of his troops. The following account of his death is given 
by Broughton. ‘ As he was about to depart, Sarjee Rao repeated 
his remonstrances, and at lengfli had the temerity to seize the skirt 
of his (Sindia’s) gown and endeavoiued to detain him forcibly in his 
seat. Some of the Hoozooriyas (Sardars) present, incensed at such 
an insult, thrust him back, and Seendhiya escaped from the tent, 
giving an order, however, to secure his person. The Minister (Sarjl 
Rao) snatched his sword from the hand of an attendant, £md resisted 
those who attempted to execute the order of Muha Riij (Sindia), A 
violent scuffle ensued, in which some individuals of both pf^ties wore 
killed and several wounded, and Surjee Kuo at length effected his 
retreat to his tents, after having killed two men with hia own hands. 
He was followed thither by the enraged party from the petooree (foindia s 

tental headed by Aniind Rao and a son of Mannajee Fankra, two 
tents), neaaea vy Tyiuha Rai’s family. In one minute the ropes 
distant relations 0 unfortunate Minister had taken refuge, were 

of the l^nt. beneath it, and in the next he fell 

cut, and he hunself gg • ^th a dozen wounds inflicted by 
dead in the public street, P example.’ 

h.s pitdess enemies-Anuna Constable, 1892, pp. 

£. rLtf 
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consequence, more exposed to the attack of freebooters from with¬ 
out. Invited by these cu'cumstances Umeer Khan, in 1809, after 
establishing Jiimself in Rajpootana, made a pretext of some 
aUeged claim of the Holkar family to carry his ravages into Berar, 
and to lot loose the Pindharecs as well as his own followers to 
plunder the territory of Rughoojee; but the British Government 
glad at the moment of an opportunity to employ its troops, 
gratuitously interposed, and forced these predatory bauds, which 
no state acknowledged, to recross the Nerbuddah. 

The Pinclharees,^ a class of the lowest freebooters, whom we 
have already had frequent occasion to mention, were early known 
m the Deccan. Great numbers of them followed the army of the 
fii*st Bajee Rao ; and it probably was an object of that great man’s 
pohcy to draw them out of the Mahi’atta country. It is certain 
that he left his Pindharees in Malwa, with his officers Sindia and 
Holkar, that they always attended their armies when they invaded 
the Moghul provinces, and that the Pindharees of each of these 
leaders distinguished themselves as Sindia Shahee and Holkar 
Shahee, or the respective follow'ers of Sindia and Holkar. 

In 1794, Sindia assigned some lands to the Pindharees near the 
banks of the Nerbuddah, wliich they soon extended by conquests 
from the Grassias, or original independent landholders in their 
neighbourhood. Their princij)al leaders at that time were two 
brothers named Heeroo and Buitlui, who are said to have been 
put to death for their aggressions on the territory of Sindia and 
Rughoojee BhonslaJ^ The sons of Heeroo and BmTun became 
Pindharee chiefs ; but Kliureem Khan, a Pindhara, who had 
acquued great booty in the plunder of the Nizam’s troops after 
tile battle of Kurdlu, and was distinguished by siiperior cunning 
and enterprise, became the principal leader of this refuse of the 
Mahratta armies. 

KJiureem got the district of Shujahalpoor from Umoer IClian, 
which, with some additions, was aftorward.s confirmed to him by 
Sindia, through the interest of Shirzee Rao Ghatgay. uiing the 
war of 180.3, and the subsequent disturbed state o le country, 

_ ^ [See notes on pp. 180 and 272, vol. i, 

tioa ana rai(^. Sleeman s RarymeSf , prnoke 1903 «v P^n 
account of them. Yule Hobson-JobKon, ed. br , , s.v. Pm- 

darry, should abo be consulted.] 
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^^^^mreem contrived to obtain possession of several districts in 
“malwa, belonging to Sindia’s Jagheerdars ; and liis land revenue 
at one time is said to have amounted to fifteen lacks of inipees a 
year. He also wrested some territory from the Nabob of Bhopaul, 
on which ho built a fort, as a place of security for his family and 
of deposit for his plunder. Khureein was originally a Sindia 
Shahee,^ but like most of the Pindharees, except about five 
thousand of the Holkar Shahees who remained faithful, he changed 
sides or plundered his master whenever it suited his convenience, 
which was as often as he found an opportunity. Sindia, jealous of 
his encroachments, on pretence of lending hun some guns, inveigled 
him to an interview, made hun prisoner, plundered his camp, 
recovered the usurped districts, and lodged Kdiureem in the fort 
of Gwalior. 2 

A number of leaders started up after the confinement of IGiu- 
reem, of whom Cheetoo, Dost Mohummud, Namdar Khan, and 
Shaikli Dulloo became the most conspicuous. They associated 
themselves with Umeer Khan in 1809, during his expedition to 
Berar ; and in 1810, when Khiiroem Khan purchased his release 
from Gwalior, they assembled under that loader a body of twenty- 
five thousand horse and some battalions of newly raised infantry, 
with which they again proposed to invade Berai*; but Cheetoo, 
always jealous of Khm’eem’s ascendancy, was detached by 
Rughoojee Bhonslay from the alliance, and afterwards co-operated 
with Sindia in attacking him; ICliureem was in consequence 
driven to seek an asylum with his old patron Umeer Khan, but 
by the influence of Smdia, Umeer Klian kept him m a state of 
confinement until the year 1816.^ 

When tho MaJirattas cotised to spread thomsolves, tho Pind- 
Iiarees, who had attended their armies, were obliged to plunder 
the teiTitories of their former protectors for subsistence, and on 
being suffered to exist at all, then* numbers were very soon aug 
monted. To the unemployed soldiery of India, particularly to 
tlie Mttlioinedans, the life of a Pindliaree hail many allurements ^; 



1 Sir John Malcolm. , ^ r 

Prinsep. [See also Broughton, Letters from a Mahratia Camp, 


London, 188!).] 
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-t^the Mahratta horsemen who possessed hereditaiy rights, or 
had any pretensions to respectability, did not rea^y jom them. 

In evenr thousand Pindharees, about four hundred were toler¬ 
ably weU mounted and armed ; of that number, about every 
fifteenth man carried a matchlock, but their favourite weapon was 
the ordinary Mahratta spear, which is from twelve to eighteen 
f t 1 ne The remaining six hundred were common plmiderers 
^d followers, armed like the Bazar retainers of every army in 

India with all sorts of weapons. ' 

Before the Pindharees set out on an expedition, a leader sent 
notice to the inferior chiefs and hoisted his standard on a particu¬ 
lar day after the cessation of the rains, generally about the Dussera. 
As soon as the rivers were fordable, and a sufficient number had 
assembled, they moved off by the most unfrequented routes 
towards their destination. Commencing with short marches of 
about ten mUes they graduaUy extended them to tliirty or forty 
miles a day, until they reached some peaceful region agamst which 
their expedition was intended. Terror and dismay burst at once 
on the helpless population: villages were seen m flames wounded 
Ll housetess peasants flying in all directions, fortified places 
shutting their gates and keeping up a perpetual hrmg from their 
waUs. The plunderers dispersed in small parties, and spreac 
Biemselves oter the whole face of the country ; all actmg on a 
concerted plan, they swept roimd m a half circle, comnittmg 
every sort of violence and e.xcess— torturing to extort money, 
ravishing, murdeiing, and burning in the defencolesB v.Uagos , 
Imt seldL venturing on danger, unless the prospect of booty was 
^ ^ rArfain When they approached a pomt on the frontier, 
17, di Srom where they had entered, they united and went ofl 
L a body to theii- homes. Whilst they ooutinuod their excossos 
IraudeL of all descriptions sallied out to join them, or o profit 
b^r presence, and whole districts became a scene of rapme 

and conflagratiorL ^ 




, XI u of all classes in Kajputana 

1 [The havoc wrought by the ban ' ch. xvii; while 

is described by James Tod, ^ ^igo enumerated in Henry T. 

the torfcuroB dosoribed by the antlior ann ^ ‘ the women of 

Nifttnru Mro 1 MalCOim a*' ... 


Prinsep’s History, &c., 'l826. like Hindus and wor- 

almost all the Mahomodan „n,nving their husbands in most 


.. . ^ dan oaiiving h'lsbands in most 

shipped Hindu deities. From and masculine ; they were 


snippoLi Vinrdy ^ i^Hey were 

of their excursions they became hai 

usually mounted on small horses or 
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'hjk ordinary modes of tortm^e, inflicted by these miscreants^ 
lieavy stones placed on the head or cljpst; red-hot irons 
applied to the soles of j^he feet; tying the head of a person into a 
tohra or bag for feeding horses, filled with hot ashes ; throwing oil 
on the clothes and setting fire to them ; besides many others 
equally horrible. The awful consequences of a visitation from 
the Pindliarees can scarcely be imagined by those who have not 
witnessed them. For some time, until the districts in Malwa, 
Marwar, Mewar, and the whole of Rajpootana were exhausted, 
and the Pindliareas were encoinaged and excited to venture on 
more fertile fields, their ravages were chiefly confined to those 
countries and Berar; a few of them, however, ventured almost 
every year into the dominions of the Nizam and the Peishwa, 
though little notice was taken of them by the British Government, 
whilst they refrained from molesting its own subjects ^ and terri- 
tory. But even had no other causes arisen to excite the 
18*12* l^i^dharees to extend their depredations, it was. impos¬ 
sible, in the state in wliich India was left by the half 
measures and selfish policy adopted by the British Government, 
that any part of it could long remain exempt from predatory 
inrotvd. The Rajpoot states were overrun by Umeor Klian, 
Sindia, Holkar, and the Pindharees ; and the territories of Sindia 
and Holkar, intermixed as they were in Malwa, and in the hands 
of a powerful and lawless soldiery, soon became, like Rajpootana, 
common prey. The aggressions of Sindia and Holkar on each 
other gave rise to disputes and even to battles ; but to no politi- 
cal warfare. Had Sindia been able to pay up the arrears duo to 

by the villagers than the men, whom they oxooodod in cruelty and 
rapacity.* (O.//./., p. 027.)J ... 

^ Ii*or a long tiiiie they rospectod the persons of the British subjects, 
to which the author onn himaclf boar toatimony, having 
passed through a body of Pindharees in the midclle of a night uhui 
ffTbanmmittod great excesses; and to liim. 

fnnrinri fhov ollered neither inolost.ivtion nor insult. [V./010neI 

unattondod, thoy one . ,„i attitude towards 





lue esoors oi “‘y . pindaris. Tlie envoy romoustratod and 

seized and earned oS by r 

over to a French officer in the serY^ circumsZLT’^’ T f 

be.st to make him as comfortab , ., lonn would p rmit, 

(LeUera from a Mahratta Camj>> Con^lab , 92, p. go.) 
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^ jTOOps, and to command the services of those who owed hii 
ilkgiance, he might, at Jeswunt Rao’s death, have made liimself 
complete master of Holkar’s dominions; but intrigues were 
substituted for mUitary force, and these were counteracted. 
Although the chiefs were not at war, the troops of the Rajpoots 
and of Umeer Khan, and those of Sindia, Holkar, the Powars of 
Dhar and the Pindharees, fought frequent battles amongst each 
other, when plunder was in dispute ; all which had no other effect 
than that of rendering yet more miserable the already unhappy 
country, and stirring up materials for predatory power, on which 
Umeer Khan and Smdia began to found higher hopes, when they 
foresaw a prospect of support from the head of the empire. 

To liim, therefore, we now return in order to detail the events 
preceding that revolution in Maharashtra, with which this history 
closes. 


# 





o 


s 



CHAPTER XLVII. 


FROM A.D. 1803 TO A.D. 1817. 


A.D. 1803. — Bajee Rao was scarcely re-established on his 
musiiud, when he evinced the distrust and duplicity of his charac¬ 
ter towards his new allies ; and openly avowed, in regard to many 
persons subject to his authority, that in entering on the alliance 
with the Enghsh a principal inducement was a motive of revenge. 

He kept up a correspondence with the cliiefs confederated 
against the British power,^ and ascribed his comiexion with that 
Govermnent, which to them he reprobated and deplored, to 
necessity occasioned by their absence, and to the treachery of 
the southern Jagheordors. He witliheld the services of his troops 
' os much os possible, and j:uovented the Putwurdhuns from accom¬ 
panying General Wellesley, by secretly inciting the Raja of 
Kolapoor to invade theii* Jagheer ; thereby hoping to make a merit 
with Sindia and afford to himself an opportunity of wreaking his 
vengeance on the family of Pureshram Bhow, by making it appear 
that they were enemies to the alliance with the British Government, 
and had forfeited thoii’ Jagheer by disobedience to him. 


These indications spoke very unfavourably to his new allies, 
of what might be expected from the Peishwa in case any reverse 
Rhonld attend the British arms. Bajee Rao, as the reader lias had 
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erence 


arise, he found It expedient 


_ of opinion might 

'^trust tlie management of that important branch-to Sewdasheo 
Bliow Maiikosir, whom wo have already mentioned as the agent 
of Govind Rao Pingley, the Peishwa’s envoy at Hyderabad. 
Sewdasheo Bhow was subsequently employed, on the part 
of Sindia and Bajee Rao, to endeavour to engage the Nizam in 
the proposed confederacy against the British Government during 
the last war with Tippoo, at the moment when the speedy reduc¬ 
tion of Soringapatam and the fall of the Sultan' crushed their 
machinations. 

Sewdashoo Mankosir was a Deshist Bramin, one of the family 
of the Deshpandya of the village of Taimboornee, and at one time 
gained a livelihood by reciting Kuthas ^ in Poona, before he 
entered the service of Piiigley ; but notwithstanding his humble 
origin, he was dignified in his manner, polite and affable in con¬ 
versation, and, as a statesman, possossod of cdnaidorablo ability. 

His avowed enmity to the alliance with the English was Bajee 
Rao’s chief motive for selecting him as minister for their affairs ; 
and during several months the Peishwa was at pains to show 
that cii'cunistances alone liad forced him to sign the articles of the 
treaty; but the success of the war, the protection which the 
presence of the British troops afforded, and the power, the security, 
and the comforts, to which he had hitherto been a stranger, and 
whidli ho soon oxporionced in the connexion, not only reconciled 
liim to it, but hiduced him to declare, and probably for a time 
witli sincerity, that lie considered the alliance as the most for- 
iuiiato of Dvonts. Tho forts hitherto in pi^asoHsion of Amrut Rao 
or Nana Furnuwees were reduced and given up to the Peishwa ; 
his country, wliich for a time after his ro-cstablishmont was 
overrim by freebooters and exhausted from the effects of war and 
famine, even under the disadvantage of a pernicious revenue 
svstern gradually recovered itself in most places ; and his author- 
ity. at first scarcely acknowledged beyond the environs of Poona, 
soon became respected throughout his dominions. 

. Fho. pSh; 

oil ll» «.r« ol which he is ",ii worthy of boiog preserved, 

plamtivonoss, and several have leisure, may be induced 

f’X eorropled by th. g,„e,o| boh 

Hiiidoostan, ia grave of music* 







jBAJEE RAO 


_^/the Biitiah force, although seldom reqiiirSd to be put in motion, 
was the chief cause of strengthening his authority by its presence, 
and gave a power and stability to Iiis govern moat, whicli ho had 
never lown since his first accession to the musnud. Adherents 
were not long wanting, and a few had been faithful even in his 
ac versity. Kliundee Rao Rastia, Sur-soobehdar of the Concan, 
rom the time of Bajee Rao’s flight to his restoration, had shown 
great fidelity to his cause, and his respectable support was at fii’st 
of much consequence to the Peishwa ; but his influence was under- 
mmed by Sewdasheo Bhow Mankesir, who unjustly represented 
his being in league with the British Resident in every inoasuro 
proposed ; and in a few years, on an accusation, never attempted 
to be proved, of corrupt practices in his government in the Concan, 
A.D. removed from office, and liis Jagheer was seques- 

1804. Crated. The year after the re-estabfishment of the 
.PoisJuva, KJnmdoo Rao Rastia laid an opportunity of 
performing a service of some importance. When Ami^ut Rao and 
Moraba Furnuwees joined General Wellesley, Baba Rao Phurkay 
went off with tlie Hoojrat Pagah,i and acted during the war with 
Rughoojee Bhonslay against the British Government. Aft(u- the 
peace. Baba Rao returned from Nagpoor, gave his followers the ‘ 
slip, and retirefl to Merich, where ho was protected by Appa Sahib 
Piitwiirdliun, the son of Piu’eshram BJiow. llis troops, thus left 
to themselves, plundered tlio coimtry and erected the standard 
of insuiToction ; Bajee Rao had no dis[Josable force, and the Britisli 
troops could not at that time be spared to hunt down horse. 
Kliundee Rao Rastia, having formerly served w'ith the men 
exciting these disturbtoces, had the address to effect an arrange¬ 
ment with the whole body, and brouglit tliom under the Peisliwa’s 
authority at a critical time, wlien they miglit Jiave conuaittod 
infinite miscliief. But Bajee Rao made no permaiiGnt iirovision 
for the cornmandei’S of the army, the soldiery of tiie country, nor 
the civil servants of the government. Tliey had served the state 
under Nana Furnuwees, which was of itself a strong reason with 
him for excluding them from employment. His total disregard 
of their claims and thek necessities must inevitably have in¬ 
creased the disorders prevaloiit on his restoiation, atij 

^ The Hoojrats, or household troons, were originally the Raja’s, 
and aftorwurds the Pei hIiwu’s,' personal ca\^Iry. Many of them wore, 
to the last, composed of the immediate dependants of the Raja of 
8atara. * 
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binary cii-cumstances. had he persevered m sucli a lino of conduct, 
it probably would have required the whole power of the British 
Government to keep lurn on his musnud; but the severe famme of 
, 1 . 1 numbers of men and horses ; a provision was 

1804 destroye remaining Sillidars by the quantity of 

lan^ e^dlutun to which they succeeded by deaths amongst their 

1 tions and fellow villagers ; and as Smdia was then exchangmg 
W B^oots and Mahomedans for Mahiattas, a groat part of 
those persons who would have joined an insui-rection became 
interested in the tranquillity of the country, or were withdrawn to 
Another scene. 

Ballajoe Luxirnon, the Dewan of Wittul Nursing Vinchorkur, 
who dui’ing his master’s minority, managed the affahs of the 
Jagheer, was a staunch adherent of the family of Rugoba; and one 
of tiie very few respectable men who to the last preserved a large 
share of Bajee Rao’s confidence. Ho was appointed with the 
fullest powers Siu’-soobehdar of Candeish and Buglana; and a 
body of the Peishwa’s infantry, mider Mimohurgeer Gosaoen, was 
sent to support him. But such was the state of those provinces 
that they were never restored to order under the Peishwa’s govern¬ 
ment. Holkar's ravages had been followed by various plunderers ; 
and the Bheels, who until 1802, had lived intermixed with the rest 
of the population, betook themselves to the moimtains, and car^ 
ried on precisely the same system of plunder as is now practised 
by the brigands of Italy and Spain. 

One of the first acts of Ballajee, instigated by the Gosaeen, has 
left a stain on his memory which cannot bo effaced. Finding it 
impracticable to reduce the Bhools by force, he inveigled a whole 
tribe of them, with their wives and families, to an interview at 
KoDoreaom,^ on pretence of affording them a settlement, when they 
were treacherously seized and most barbarously precipitated into 
Ills where the whole perished. This inhmuan action bad the 
effect in some degree of checking the 

■ [Kopargaon (Koperga^) residence ^0^1^ 

north of Ahmadnagar to^. as a sub-divisional office. 

Peshwa Raghunath Bao, whose governor of Khandesh 

in A MJi, «“ S Si ‘terntt 

and one Manohargir Gosam slew hy Madras troops, and a few 
wells. In 1818 tht place was occupied by^„. J a few 

Emopean tombs still testify to Bao, who died and was 

milos away, la a cenotaph of Ragu 
cremated there. (B.O., xvii. 723 f-)] 
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tho southern part of Buglana; but to'‘the northward, and 
along tho Sautpoora mountains, it drove them to desperation, 
and they continued to molest the country. 

A.D. 1805. —During the war between Holkar and the British 
Government, Futih Sing Manay returned to the Peishwa’s territory, 
and recommenced his ravages to the south of the Neera with an 
army of ten thousand men. But Bulwunt Rao Furnuwees, the 
Mootaliq of the Pritee Needhee, assisted by the troops of Chin- 
tamun Rao Putwiu’dliun, planned a judicious attack on his camp, 
routed his troops, killed Futih Sing Manay, together with a great 
number of Jbis followers, and completely dispersed them; after 
which he formally addressed a dispatch, stating the particulai'S 
to the Peishwa, who approved of the service performed, and was 
much gratified by this act of courtesy from the Mootaliq of tho 
Pritee Needhee. Bulwunt Rao was at this time chief director of 
his master’s affairs. Pureshram Sree Newass, tho son of the 
deceased Bowan Rao, Pritee Needhee, was a young man of some 
spirit, but of weak intellect and of dissolute morals. He was born 
on the tlay of his father’s death, and during Ins minority had 
been kept in a state of tutelage by Nana Fiunuwees, and reared 
with hereditary enmity to tlie house of Rugonath Rao. Bajee 
Rao, before his connexion with the British Government, had with 
Sindia’s assistance laid a plan for seizing the Pritee Needhee in 
his own house at Poona ; but t* was frustrated by his bravery 
and the exertions of one of his adherents, named Douliit Rao 
Ghatgay, by whose assistance he cut down the persons who laid 
hold of him, and inmiediately fled from Poona to his own Jagheer 

at Kurar. . 

The management of his Jagheer was in the hands of his mot ler, 
who was assisted by Bulwunt Rao Furmiwees, tho Mootahq 
already mentioned. Tlie Pritee Needliee wislied to , 

control liimself, and he was assured by his mot lei t ^ | 
be placed in authority ; but being 

period of yeai'S he as ho 

Needhee of his possessions; but this extreme measure 
he at first would not venture upon, as he apprehended 
that the Pritee Needhee might be supported by the Putwurd- 


hulls. Fh’eteiiding, therefore, 


to anxious to mediate between 
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«xie parties, he decided in favour of Bulwunt Rao Furnuwees ; in 
which he was supposed tp have been influenced by the good con¬ 
duct of the Mootaliq in suppressing the depredations of Futili 
Sing Manay. In order to support Bulwunt Rao, he sent a body 
of his troops under Bappoo Gokla to enforce submission, and the 
Pritee Needhee was placed in conflnenient by liis mother in the 
Gurheo of Mussoor.^ Gokla returned to Poona, the coimtry was 
tranquillized, the adherents of Pui’eshram sought safety in con¬ 
cealment, and it was generally supposed that the Pritee Needhee. 
would remain a prisoner for life. But Pureslu’am Sree Newass 
had a friend from whom no one expected his succour. His wife, 
one of the most respectable ladies in the country, perceiving the 
w'eakness and violence of her husband’s character, had several 
years before endeavoured to bring him into liis mother’s views, 
which so exasperated the Pritee Needhee, that he never afterwards 
would live with her. He chose as liis mistress a Tolin, or wife of 
an oil-seller, with whom he cohabited, and to the great scandal of 
his cast as a Bramin made no secret of the coimexion. Tlie 
Telin, after the Pritee Needhee was confhied, had the address to 
obtain possession of the fort of Wassota,^ situated in a most 
inaccessible part of the Syhadree mountains, where having collected 
some followers, she headed the party, attacked Mussoor 
rescued the prisoner. As soon as the Pritee Needliee 
1807. liimself at liberty, he hoLsted his starfdard, declared 

himself the servant of the Raja of Satara, and bound by no tie to 

• 

^ rXhis is Mhasvad iu t-h© Satdra District, on tlio Satara-Pandharpur 
road The chief feature of the place to-day is the great Mhasvad 
irrigation lake, which lies six raUes south-eMt of the to^vn, in the 
territory of the Pratinidhi or Cliief of Aundh. {I.O. Bom,, 1909, i. 

l-VasotaTwaMota) Ues in Satara District at the head of a small 
vaUev which branches west from the Ko^a nver. The fort stands 
ofthe ve^y edge of the Western Ghats the defences consisting of a 

on the very » . j from 30 to 60 feet, crowned by a 

vortical seal p varying in g loop-holed at intervals 

wall and parapet ® *fo 7 t a’sheer drop of 1,600 feet, ai^^ 

The chff to the south of “^.riminals, like the Tarpeian rock 

was used as a place of took tho fort in 1666, renamed it 

of ancient Rome. Sivaji, who ^gtained. Subsequently it was 
Vajragarh, which name it . ^ ^as captured by the British 

used (ihiefiy as a State prison, ine present at tlie siege, 

in April 1818, Mountstuart E^P'.“' porty amounted to two lakhs 
which lie has describod. Jbe prize 1 sgtara, worth 

of nipeoH, m (uldition to family 3®" rar. 11 
three lakha of rupees. (l.G. Bom., i- ^ 
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Tey the Punt Purdlian. The inhabitants of the tract between 
the Neera and Wariia, in which the Pritee Needhee s distiicts 
were situated, being prone to insurrection, the standard of rebel¬ 
lion soon found supportei’s, and some of the old retainers of the 
Pritee Needheo’s family joined him. The t^^porary power thus 
obtained by the assemblage of a body of troops was, however, 
exceedingly abused. He committed great cruelties on such of 
the adherents of his mother and of Bulwimt Kao as fell into his 
hands ; and he rendered himself odious to the peasantry by a 
system of plmider and extortion, worthy of the lowest Pindhara. 
Hod the Pritee Needhee possessed moderation and ability 
equal to his spirit, there were materials for a rebellion in that 
quarter, which Bajee Rao, imassisted by British troops, could 
never have suppressed ; but, before he had made adequate pre¬ 
parations for resistance, Gokla once more came against him ; the 
few faithful Sillidars who accompanied him recommended his 
retiring to the hills and raising the Ramoosees, until like Chitoor 
Sing he could attack with effect. Regardless, however, of this 
advice, he waited for Gokla near* Wussimtgurh, a few’ of his men 
stood by him, but mo.st of them fled at the first charge. 

The Pritee Needhee was supposed to have been killed ; he w'as 
taken up by his enemies for dead ; but, although he had lost his 
hand and was severely w'ounded in the head, he recovered, and 
was ever after, diuing the reign of Bajee Rao, confined in the city 
of Poona, where a small portion of his late extensive Jagheer was 
assigned for his support; the remainder, without any separate 
provision for the opposite party, was sequestrated. Buiwunt Rao 
Fumuwees regretted the opportunity thus afforded to Bajee ao 
by their differences, when too late ; the country was soon lec uce 
all the garrisons having surrendered excepting the fort o 
which held out for eight xnontte, when the 

defence, surrendered in consequence of ^ ^ oc.lhoo’s 

nranarv The jewels and private property of the Pntee .moo s 
granary. Bappoo Ookla, and never accounted for to 

axndy were Prevent the odium likely to arise from 

tho Poishwa. . pritee Needhee, Bajee Rao aUowed 

having thus reduce ^oepssion of the conquered districts, as 

B.PPOO Ookl. .0 Kt.m 1 Prit,, N,3ai,e. 

, U,..r kept .nor. » • ^ 

than as uu advantage to luinsei o 

retained pcssession of tho conquefod tointoiy. lus exuelions wove 
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most severe ; and being supported by a large force, they were 
ii-resistible. By these means Bappoo Gokla i became the wealthiest 
of the Peishwa’s S lu-dars. Ho succeeded to the command 
of his imcle’s troops, when the latter was killed by 
Dhoondia Waug, as already mentioned ; but he owed 
his elevation chiefly to General Wellesley, whom he accompanied 
in the war of 1803, and, excepting Appa Dessaye Nepankm-, was 
the only good officer in the inunediate service of Bajee Rao. 

Appa Dessaye’s name is Seedojee Rao Nimbalkur -; we have 
already had occasion to mention this person on more than one 
occasion, but about this period he became more conspicuous from 
the following circumstances. 

About the year 1785, the petty states of Kolapopr and Sawunt- 
wareo, always jealous of each other, went to war, because Luximoo 


I [Bapii Gokhale (Bappoo Gokla) was the nephew of Dhondo Pant 
Gokhale, a Konkanasth Brahman of Chiplun, Ratnagiri, who was 
originally a marine record-keeper at the port of Vijayadrug. When 
Parasuram Bhau Patvardhan marched with the Peshwa’s auxiliaries 
in conjunction with British troops against Tipu Sultan in 
Pant accompanied the army to Seringapatarn. From that date he 
and his nephews became distinguished as military leaders. All three 
boliavod with gallantry in tlio oporations against Rliondia Wagh m 
1799, Dhondo Pant and his elder nephew Appa both being lulled, 
while Bapu Gokhale received several wounds, one of winch, a sabre 
cut in tl.e face, left a permanent scar by which he wm afterwards 
distinguished. Bapu accompanied General W ellesley m campa.bms 
of 1803, 1804 and 1805, and finally ended his career “ gallant charge 
against tho British cavalry on Februgiy 1^, 1818. Be loft a widow, 
the daughter of Raghu Pant Abhyankar, but no cluldron. (Forrest, 

SeUctiana (Maratha S^ien), i. i ige Rao) had performed military 

“ [The ancestors of Sidoji Rao {See^^hom they obtained the two 
service or the Rajas of Ke'hapur, from deshmukhi and the 

tnam villages of Nipani and Nandi, mciu » Ufe of Sidoil- 

office of 8(^-rM%kl of tho_ pargana ot ' j^^^e villages upon him. 

Rao the Raja of Kolhapur conferred tw Bolgaum District, tho 
Nipani, Nandi and Huken are now inciu^_ 



Government in 1839. Sidoji was title of Sar-Laahkarnpon 

the notice of tho Peshwa, who conferrou General Wellesley in 

liim. He accompanied the Brit^h j Chikodi and Manoli (see 

1803-4; and subsequently having tlioni imtil 1817, when he 

page 4 17) from the Rnja of Kolhapur reta defeat of tlie Pesliwa and 

was forced to relinquish them. After ^ -j j^ao was confirmed hi 
the conquest of his territory in 1818 , ygniment, to whom thov 
the rest of his estates by tlie British 
eventually lapsed in the absence of heirs J 
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'iBye, the wife of Kem Sawunt, Dessaye of Waree, and niece oi 
Mahadajee Sindia, had obtained some privileges of royalty for her 
husband from the Moghul Emperor, through her uncle’s all- 
powerful influence at the court of Delhi.’ With a few intermissiona 
and with various success, this warfare had continued for twenty- 
three years ; when at last the troops of ICMapoor gained a victory 
over those of Sawuntwaree in a pitched battle, fought at the 
village of Chowkul, and the fort of Waree was immediately 
besieged ; Kem Sawimt had been dead some years -; he had left 
four widows, the eldest of whom, Luximee Bye, became regent, on 
accoimt of the minority of Kem Sawunt’s only son, by Dawee Bye 
his third wife. Luximee Bye, when her capital was besieged, 
called in the aid of Wiswas Bao Ghatgay and Appa Dessaye. 
Wiswas Rao Ghatgay had been put in po.ssession of two districts 
called Chickooree and Menowleo,^ belonging to Kolapoor, by Shir- 
zee Rao (jhatgay. His pretended right to dispose of them origin¬ 
ated in their having been conquered by the first Mahdoo Rao and 
bestowed on the family of Piitwurdhun ; and Sindia having 
authority for possessing himself of the sequestrated Jagheer of 
the Putwurdhuns, Shirzee Rao, who had seized those two districts, 

1 [The title of Kaja Bahadur (lit. ‘ the valorous King ’) was con¬ 
ferred upon Khem Savant the Great by the Emperor. For an inter¬ 
esting note bn the word ‘Bahadur,’ see Yule’s Hohson-Jobsm, ed. 
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X, , , , . u Wiswas Rao, when he was ordered 

made them over to his brothei, >v i^vv , 

, ^ . • 1 him in Malwa. Wiswas Rao would have 

bv his son-in-Jaw to join mm m x 

^ , 1 T?0 1Q 


bv ms son-in-iaw to join - . r t- i i 4. i 

, . f bv the Raja of Kolapoor, but he wag 

been driven out oi tnein uy j i ^ i r i • 

oeeii uiiv -n^ooave who afterwards took them for him- 

Peislwa, on the plea of wisliing to avoid disputes with 
sLdia pretended to take no concern in those districts,^ but it was 
' ^^the authority of his secret orders that Appa Dessaye seized 
them, and Bajee Rao at a subsequent period, in 1812, asserted liis 
own claim to them on grounds whicli were admitted liy the 
British Government. 

On tlie present occasion, when Luxirneo Bye applied for aid, 
Appa Dessaye with the^Peishwa’s secret concurrence readily 
afforded it; the siege of Waree was raised, and the territory of the 
Kolapoor Raja above the Ghauts was invadedj so that the 
Kolapoor troops were recalled from the Concan to defend theh 
own capital. Api)lication was made to the British Go\ernment 
for its niecliation, but I.ord Minto. then Governor-General, declined 
all interference ; and the Peishwa who was the principal cause of 
the disturbance began to hint at his rights of supremacy over all 
riai ties ; a disposition to encroachment, which, if cliecked by the 
British authorities on its very first indication, would have been 
of essential importance to the stability of Bajee Kao’s government. 

Appa Dessaye, however, made himself complete iii^ter of 
Chickooree and Menowloe, and endeavoured to establish his 
authority over .Sawuntwaree. The son of Kern Sawuiit was 

aUungloh at 1 he instigation of Appa Dessaye s < arcoon, wi h the 

Lncurrence of Luximee Bye and of Poond Sawunt. the next hen- to 
the principtg,ity. But Appa Dessaye did not profit by this 

atrocious clXd. Pooler .Sawunt, taking advantage of the 


A.D. 


atrociouH -- - , 

weak state of Appa Dessaye’s troops, the gi-eaterpart being 
withdrawn to maintain the war above the Ghauts, drove them 

Wli'iiui«/vvii _ nf fUfi oTivcrnmAnf 


rrrrcotmtry. and possessed himself of the government. 

1 Colonel Close’s throughout his term of office 

» [Lord Minto was o deeply engage^ expeditions which swept the 
in planning and executing left England Without a 

fleets of France from . . j g was practically debarred from 

rival in the Eastern hemisphere, runmng the risk of causing a 

interfering in Maratha politics and f ^ , resented by the authorities 
Marntha war, which would have been d P y absorbed in the 

at home. The whole available strength n ttm 

capture of the French islands (1809-10 • ^ 6 II -19 

(1810), and the conquest of Java (181 )• •;] 
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^^Liuximee Bye died soon after, when Poond Sawuut 
rival rather than a coadjutor in the person of Dooiga y6» ^ © 
second widow of Kein Sawunt and the daughter of a A a wa a 
officer named Khanwelkur. 

In the ineantune the utmost apparent cordia i y su 
between the British Resident and the Peishwa’s court. Bajee Kao, 
as often as he could find a pretext, was prosecuting with iii exi o 
perseverance his favourite plan of soquestratmg the Jag ieers o 

all whom ho considered the political opponents of his fami y, ant 

appropriating their revenues to his own use. Whilst thus engage , 

Bajee RHo was happy. On every occasion he enlarged on the 
blessings ho enjoyed tlwough his alliance with the British Govern¬ 
ment ; he profos.sed the warmest affection and fnends up or lo 
Resident, Colonel Close; and it is probable that Bajee Rao, 
he thus expressetl, was in a gi-eat measure sincere. ■ 

Colonel Close was in the habit of roceiving all na ivo visitoi 
through an agent, a Parsec named Khoosroojoe. 

theMwdhee*: a person of comprehensive judgement and of g.eat 

Iddress who soon attained considerable influence with hm mastei. 

pact and having united with them Byajoe Naik, Hoojra r 

personal servant of the Feishwa by fJJ^haTbv 

trusted as a spy, they contrived to persuade Bajee Rao, that b^ 

Liltg .CooSee.....»—.'..he ...y. 

It .he Wish Reehlency: . FOpo»l well 7 “.^^ ^ .» 

h. au 

me. all laterco.™., public aa well o( die- 

by the agency of those peisons, ^Holeasnnt discussion 

satisfaction. Any ®J.^*4ed"^hat, before being brought 

was either postponcu , -r- iiorlii Modi. He was a 

1 [His proper name wM Kharshedji^J^^^^^ surname of 

native of Cambay. rJanies of Surat and Bombay, is ^ profes- 

corfcain well-known Parsi or eontraotor.’ The Mod.s of 

sional name meamng "nth centuries were government con- 

the eighteenth and early nmet«J to the troops, 

tractors for the supply of gad bankers. They are mentioned 

and acted also as importers, ag sfoodys.’ (B.O., Materials II; 

in old Bombay records »®„.the Parais, London, 1884, ii. 
Bosabhai Framji Karaka’s Hw*® » 

40 ff.)] 
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^e^vd Oh Oither side, it was smoothed of its asperities, so tha 
little difficulty remained in the adjustment. , 

W. f„,y .0 the 

temporary charge of that Residency, until the return of Mr. 
^ Elpliinstone from a mission to Cabul,^ and the same 
A.H. harmony continued to prevail. Khoosroojee, though a 
servant of the British Residency, had been permitted to 
accept the high office of Sursoobehdar of the Carnatic under the 
Peishwa’s government, and he appointed as his deputy a Bramin 

named Bappoo Sawney. • 

Mr. Elphinstone had been an assistant to Colonel Close at Poona, 
before he was attached to General Wellesley’s staff in the 
1803, so that he took charge of his appointment as K^ident with 
considerable local information. Being m the habit of 
A.D. communicating with the natives direct, ho saw all persons 
who had business, and discontinued the form of int 
auction tffiough any one agent. This alteration, superadded to a 
quarrel which had taken place between Khoosroojee and Sew 
dasheo Bhow Mankesii-, was a source of secret vexation and dis- 
o„„«„»To » it so greatly te„d„l to les»n 1,» 

tance and his gains ; but Khoosroojee had much personal influence 
with the PeisLa, which he unfortimately exercised in P^-eJ^dicmg 
his mind against the Resident, by representing him os one who 
entertaLd the same sentiments as General Wellasley, whom 
Bajee Rao hated, because he had opposed his schemes of wngeance 
agSt Amnit Rao and the family of Pureshiam Bhow Putwiud- 
iZ Several instances might be adduced of the effect which the 
uZdhee’s uismuations produced on the mmd of the Peishwa; 
K u Sthouah many subjects hitherto kept back were now brought 

St Zpo. ol of ag..o ...totting 

the agency of the Moodhee,Baj«K«. had 


.Sl 


3 agency u TCnhul in 1808 never got 

(Mountstuart Elphinstone s mission was accredited 

beyond Peshawar. ‘ Shah Shuj^a, to so that no direct 

soon afterwards w^as expelled from hi ^fevoted much of his time 


soon afterwards w^as expelled from ^ devoted much of his time 
political results w^ere obtained. /means at his command of 

to investigation through agents and by ^ completely iinknovn 

the conditions existing in Afghanistan, in a book of great 

country. He embodied the results m hie i 


country. Ho embodied the results of his r &c., which was 

value, entitled An A ccount of the thority-’ {O.H.L, p. 614.), 

published in 1816, and still coimts as an n 
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lodge the impartiality of the Resident on the subject from which 
his chief prejudice against him had arisen. 

As soon as he had resumed the lauds of the inferior Jaghoerdars 
who had ever been disobedient to himself, or who had taken an 
active part against his father, the Peishwa desired Bappoo Gokla 
to make over the Pritee Needhee’s district to the state, and again 
brought forward his complaints and claims against other great 
Jagheordars, particularlj^ the Putwurdhuns, Rastia, and the 
Dessaye of Kittoor. 

These persons, presiuning on the protection aheady afforded to 
them by the British Government, neglected to obey the orders of 
the Peishwa, and omitted to send their troops, which were now 
much wanted to defend the coimtry from the Pindharees, whose 
inroads wore every year becoming more powerful and destructive. 
When Bajee Rao embraced the British allianco, ho wrote to the 
Jagheerdai-s in question, to assist the British troops. Most of 
them being pereonally acquainted with General Wollosloy readily 
obeyed Bajee Rao’s ordei-s, co-operated in lus re-estabhshment, 
and wore disposed to forget past injiu-ios, until tho rancoroiw 
revenge and studied aggressions of Bajee Rao completely alienated 
their minds. They wore only deterred from supporting the 
Pritee Needhoe’s rebellion by the fear of the subsidiary force, an.l 
had the interposition of tho British Government been withheld, 
they would, when joined to the Pritee Noodheo, have probably 
effected another revolution, as it was estimated they could at tliat 
time bring into the field nearly twenty thoasand horse. In con¬ 
sidering a plan of settlement between these Jaghoerdars and the 
Peishwa, several modes were discassed at a very early penod by 
the British authorities. To have avowedly withheld support fro 
both parties would have involved the country m war and con¬ 
fusion ; to have assisted in tho destruction of families m wliose 

c I irrlit be urced would have been unjust ; and it 

favour so much miglit ne uige mdenondont 

would have been still more so, to raise them uto mdei o c t 
would have been of the British Government, 

principalities under tne g ^ 

It therefore appeart n gf their troops as due to the 

™ detenmnod .,1 „.„,pod l«d, , but 

.„d to cau» Item o ^ 
guarantee then terntoij as ^ g 

tenor of their original engagement V 

With, tliis arrangement of the southern Mahmtta country 
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“It was resolved to combine the effectual suppression of piracy in 
the states of Kolapoor and Sawuntwaree, which, it was foreseen, 
could never be rooted out, until some harbours and fortresses 
on the coast of Malwaii were placed in the hands of the British 
Government. 

The Putwiirdhuns were very averse to acknowledge fealty to 
Bajee Rao, but they at last submitted and complied with the 
conditions imposed by the British Government. The Raja of 
Kolapoor nearly lost his capital by the intrigues of the Peishwa, 
who secretly encouraged him to resist the demands of the English ; 
hoping that his general, Appa Dessaye, then besieging Kolapoor as 
if in his own quarrel, might be able to reduce it.before the terms 
were accepted ; whilst on the other hand, in order to cause delay, 
he declared to the Resident that the British Government had no 
right to enter into a treaty with the Raja of Kolapoor, who was 
his subject: an assertion as bold as it was false. Before any of the 
objects could be effected, Mr. Elphinstone found it necessary to 
assemble an army at Pundorpoor, and move it down to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Kistna. In regard to the Jagheerdars, besides 
what has been already stated in the general plan of settlement, 
Appa Sahib Putwurdhun was obliged to surrender the person of 
Baba Rao Phurkay; a concession to the Peishwa on the part of tho 
British Government, which was very unpopular in the Mahratta 
country ; and although it may have been strictly just, the policy 
of the measure is questionable. Baba Rao was confined by tho 
Peishwa in the fort of Bassein, where he shortly after died. By 
the terms tendered and accepted by tho Raja of Kolapoor, he 
renounced all right to Chickooroo and Menowleo, which were ceded 
to tho Peishwa ; but all other places taken from tlie Raja in 
consequence of the disputed right to these districts were restored. 
To the British Government the Raja ceded tho harbour of Malwan, 
which included the forts and island of Malwan or Sindidroog and 
its dependencies ; he also agreed to renounce piracy to permit 
no armed vessels to be fitted out, or to enter his ports, on pain 
of becoming lawful prize to the British Governmen^ and to restore 
wrecks, as well as to assist vessels in distre.ss. o a so ecame 
bouud for himself and his successoi’s to i3uisue no manner of 
hostility against any other state, without the consent o the British 

Government. The British Government renoutioet i s Ong existing 

claims against the Raja, and boim .0 ^arante^ his 
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possessions against the aggressions of all foreign powers and 
states.^ 
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SAWUNTWAREE 



(Oct. 3.) —Poond Sawuiit, Dessaye of Sawuntwaree, was at the 
same time bound down to suppress piracy, to make over the fort 
of Vingorla and the battery of Gunaramo embe, with its port and 
limits ; and in case of being guilty of further piratical acts, the 
forts of Newtee and Raireo were likewise to be required of him. 
British merchants were to be allowed free ingress and egress to 
and from the Dessaye’s territory, on paying the customary duties ; 
but all articles of consumption required for the British troops 
stationed within the territory were to pass duty free. 

Soon after the conclusion of the agreement, Poond Sawimt died, 
and Doorga Bye became regent.^ This old lady, regardless of the 
guarantee of the British Government, attacked the possessions of 
the Raja of Kolapoor, took the fort of Burratgurh, which had 
formerly belonged to Sawuntwaree, and refused to evacuate it. 
A British detachment from the Madras establishment was brought 
down to protect the Kolapoor territory, when she withdrew the 
garrison of Burratgui’h, but continuocl to brave the threats and 
despise tlio arguments wliich were ofiFered to deter or induce her 
to refrain from aggression. No retaliation was permitted against 
JDoorga Bye, till every reasonable j^roposal had failed ; when the 
British ti’oops were ordered to occupy some of the districts, with 
a view of forcing her into terms. No opposition was actually 
made, but the British troops were kept perpetually on the alert 
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ly tlu’eatenod attacks, and t hus was engendered a state of affairs 
neither of peace nor of war. but which occasioned all the expense 
and inconveuienco of the latter. Doulut Rao Sindia, though 
unconnected with the Wareo state after the death of Luximeo 
Bye. interested himself in belinlf of Doorga Bye, and much 
discussion and correspondence resulted from her contumelious 
behaviour ; nor flicl she desist from her vexatious opposition 
until, in consequence of many hostile acts against the British 
Government, her territory was reduced in the beginning of 1819 
by a British force ; but after exacting the necessary securities, 
the principality of Sawuntwaree was left in its original inde¬ 
pendence. 

In the meantime, although Bajee Rao was disappointed in 
the hope of being able to ruin the southern Jagheerdars, 
they were compelled to bow before him. He could scarcely 
refrain from insulting the Putwurdhuns when they came to 
pay their respects, and his exultation at getting Baba Rao 
Phurkay into his x^owor knew no bounds. He was profuse in his 
acknowledgements and expressions of gratitude to the Governor- 
General and the Resident; but he at the same time declared that 
he should wish not to have a smgle Surinjamee horseman' in his 
service, and proposed raising a brigade of infantry, to be disciplined, 
entirely by EuroiJoan officers and paid like the British Sepoys, 
direct from the treasury. To tliis proposal the Qovernor- 
<^eneral readily acceded, and Captain John Ford, of tho 
Madi'aa establishmont, who had been long attached to 
the escort of Colonel Close, was, at tho recommendation of Khoos- 
roojee, selected by the Peishwa as commandant of the brigade, 
and able officers from the line, chosen by Captain Ford, were 
lent from the Bombay establishment to assist in its formation 
and discipline. The men, excepting a small proportion of 
Mahrattas, were chiefly raised in the Company’s provinces in 
Hindoostan, and on entering their battalions swore fidelity to 

1 That is horse furnished by 

is a Persian word signifying beginning-en i g, a 

to mean ‘ apparatus,’ ‘ goods and chattels, , oDoeiallv to tyranf 

Deccan and Southern Maratha country it IS a^p . .P. , g s 

of land or assignments of revenue, for 

maintenance of a military contingent for / purposes 

the maintenance of their state ; or purposes. (Yule s 

Hobson-Jobson, ed. Crooke, 1903, s.v. Surnnjaum. )J 
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0 Peishwa, whilst ho continnod in alliance with the British 
Government.^ 

The cantonment allotted for this brigade was about four miles 
to the north-west of Poona.^ One brigade of British troops was 
stationed on a spot originally selected for- the protection of the 
city, in its immediate vicinity ; and the rest of the British sub¬ 
sidiary force occupied a position about half-way between Poona, 
and Ahmednugur, near tho village of Seroor,^ on the river Ghore. 

The Peishwa had soon a fresh instance of the utility of the 
British force by finding it necessary to call in a part of it against 
Appa Dessaj^e, who, although lie came to Poona on being ordered, 
refused to comply with certain claims devolving on the Peishwa 
by the late settlement, or to give up some territoiy belonging to 
the Raja of Kolapoor. Tho British authorities interposed, but 
Bajee Rao artfully contrived by his intrigues to induce Appa 
Dessaye to tmst to his lenity and to resist the demands ; by 
which insidious conduct the Dessaye was led on to forfeit one- 
fourth of his Jagheer to the Peishwa. 

We have already alluded to the quarrol between Khoosroojee 
Moodhee and Sowdasheo Bliow Mankesir. Their differences 
lilcewise originated in the intrigues of tho Peishwa, who, having 
been informed of their collusion, concluded with some justice 
that such a cabal might as often act against him as for him, and 
he therefore determined on creating a division between them. Tt 
was with this view that he conferred tho appointment of Sur- 
soobchdar of the Carnatic on the Jloodhee, in preference to Sew- 
dasheo Bhow, who would have been much gratified by it. The 


^ Oral information. , , . 

If I am not mistaken, this condition was proposed 
by the Hindoostan Sepoys themselves, without its bemg sugge 

^^2 \^hat^^to^say in or close to Kirkee, which is now the principal 
artilllry station of the Bombay Presidency, and contams a large arms 

and ammunition factory.] thirtv-six miles north-east of Poona, 

3 [.^rur (Seroor), or «odnach,^3 

and thirty-four miles south . -^gnt of Indian cavary. In the 
garrison of Sirur consists ot a r ^ Wallace (1809), wlio is still 

cemetery of Sirur 18 the tomb oil. habitants as Sat Piiruah, ‘the 

remembered and spoken of by t Mfirwadis, all the Hindus of Siriir 

holy man - Except Brahmans an Wallace’s tomb. At 

and neighbouring villages worship mivedva 

harvest-time the vi lagers bring t* i, 532.)] * 

pr food for the samtly spirit. 
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^ ^odhee was thus secured in Bajee Rao s interests, but the envy 
of Mankesir was excited, and he in a short time informed the 
Peishwa of the corrupt practices of the Moodhee in the affairs of 
his government. These charges Bajee Rao secretly advised his 
minister to prefer to the Resident, which was accordingly done, and 
as the Moodhee was a servant of the British Government they would 
have been immediately investigated, but the Peishwa’s object 
being aiLSwered by the accusation from Mankesir,^ he interfered 
to prevent the inquiry, and, as it related to an affair connected 
with his government, the proceedings were quashed at his request 
This intrigue answered its purpose, by incensing Edioosroojee 
against the minister ; and friendship, according to the interpre¬ 
tation of the coui’t of Bajee Rao, was to aid and* to conceal the 
acquisition of corrupt emolument, the Peishwa secured the good¬ 
will of Kdioosroojee, but the nature of the Moodhee’s confidential 
situation at the Residency being incompatible with his appoint¬ 
ment as governor of a Mahratta province, he was afterwards 
required by Mr. Elphinstone to resign the one or the other, and 
he accordingly relinquished the latter.^ Trimbukjee Dainglia 
was immediately appointed to the vacant office. Trimbukjee 
was originally a jasoos or spy, and brought himself to the Peishwa s 
notice, when he fled to Mhar from tlie power of Holkar, by carry¬ 
ing a letter to Poona, and bringing back a reply, in a very*short 
space of time. Being afterwards entertained on the personal 
establishment of the Peishwa, his activity, intelligence and vigour 
soon became conspicuous ; and by unceasing diligence, and, 
above all, by being pander to his vices, never hesitating to fulfil 
his wishes whatever they might bo,^ ho gradually gained the con¬ 
fidence of his mastor, and was the only man who ever obtained it. 
When G unput Rao Phansay, the respectable commandant of the 
Peishwa’s artillery, was deprived of his Jaglieer, TrimbLikjee was 
appointed commandant in liLs stead. Ho at first coiu‘ted Mankesir 
and Khoosroojoe; but having discovered their collusion, he 

* The accusation was not made by Mankesir himself, but by three 
persons employed by him and the Peishwa. ^pannotabilitv • hnf t 

>> The above is from native or m/ E lDhtn^ 

am not certain of the date, or whether Mr. RussoU or Mr. Elph.n- 

Btone was Resident at the time. I think the formei. 

^ Native irifornmtion. . . , ^ pnnversation • ‘ Tf >. 

‘ Trimbukjee once told Mr. ^^^^‘"fdrcl’aration of servile deJoted^ 

master order me, I will kill a cow voica 

neas, oquolly Btrong and impious. 
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isclosed it to the Peishwa, and though it did not for some time 
become apparent, he entirely supplanted Mankesir in his 
master’s councils, and retained Khoosroojee iu the rntlUUOr 
already described. 

Bajee Rao’s success in bringing his •«Jagheerdars under his 
authority encouraged him in more extensive plans for aggrandiz¬ 
ing his power. He occasionally mentioned his claims on the 
Nizam, but as often as the Resident prepared for entering on the 
investigation, Bajee Rao found some excuse for delay. He like¬ 
wise spoke, at first distantly, of his claims on ISindia and Holkar, 
although sensible that they were dissolved by treaties, to which 
he was himself a party ; and he pressed, with seeming earnestness, 
an early settlement of the debts due to him by the Gaekwar: a 
subject which had already for several years occupied attention, 
and to which we shall presently advert. 

Unfortunately for Bajee Rao, the low favourite whom he had 
chosen, and who had much of the character of Shirzee Rao 
Ghatgay, entertained a strong prejudice against Europeans ; 
and his arrogant presumption and unprincipled mind were 
equal to any attempt. Bajee Rao, at fii-st, in wishing to extend 
his power, entertained no hostile designs against the British 
Government; but, elated by his increasing coiLsequence, without 
reflecting from whence it was derived, and flattered by the sug¬ 
gestions of Trimbukjee, who tried to persuade him that he would 
recover by the force of his wisdom all that his ancestors had gained 
by their swords, he became irritated by opposition to his wishes, 
and was hurriod forward, until he was overwhelmed in the intrigues 
and crimes which Dainglia led him on to perpetrate In 
A-D- frequent consultations with the Moodheo and Trimbuk- 
jee, they advised him, before entering on tho more im¬ 
portant discussions with the Britisli Oovermnent, to increase 
ins military establishment, which without any design or appli¬ 
ance of hratility would, they repi-esented, tend to r-ondei him 

.touJ in tho eves of all India, and give weight to 
more respectable the 

argumen s wi ■ ns of Bassoiii the Moodhee, perhaps 

Government from the tieaty exaggerated 

finm conviction, impre^e^ from the evident Lire of 

opinion ; and he may have 5 .. 
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the councils of tho British Govern- 
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,, „ „nri a nilerimago undertaken by Bajee 

iS^oads of the temple in the Carnatic, f ur- 

Rao, for the second t-f ^ ; 

nished ample excuse J j ^ constantly pressing on the 

but the force maintained by the 

rf "of the pTriSn o£^ coLtry. Up to 1812, exclusive 
rrthe\roops maintained by the Jagheerdars, and the Sebundees, 
irregrdar infantry employed in collecting the revenue. Ins army 
amounted to no more than two thousand five hundred horse and 
three thousand infantry. Four thousand horse were that year 
added to the establishment, and several hundreds each year sub- 
seauently ; but instead of continuing to increase the levies of 
homo so useful to check the Pindharoes. a large body of Gosaeen 
infantry was now entertained at Trimbukjeo’s suggestion; and 
Arabs whose enlistment Bajee Rao had at one time not only 
nrohibitod, but had begged of the Bombay Government to arrest on 
their route from the coast to his dominions, now met with every 
encouragement. An opportunity for exercising the new levies soon 
Semreefby the refusal of Bappoo Hindia, Killidar of Dharwar, to 
surrender that fortress. Having come to pay his respects to the 
Peishwa on his route to the Carnatic, Bajee Rao desired him to give 
up the fort to Trhnbukjee. ‘ If Your Highness,’ replied the Kilhdar. 
‘ will send a gentleman to relieve me in the command, or if you 
will send a Carcoon in your own name, to whom I can commit 
my charge, your servant will present the keys to him, but I will 
never give over the fort of Dharwar to such a person as Trimbukjee 
Dainglia.’ In consequence of this speech, as soon as he had 
reached the door of the Peishwa’s tent, ho was arrested, bound, 
and tortured by Trimbukjee, until a promise of surrender was 
Ltorted His Carcoon, a Bramin on whom the Kilhdar could 
rely was dispatched with Trimbukjee, who, aocompanied by a 
of troops, proceeded to take posse.ssion ; but, on approaching 
Doay oi uo ti, 1 , nprmission to go on a few mmutes in 

the gate, the Carcoon gg speak to the garrison and 

advance of the party, ta sooner had he got inside, 

make some arrangements; wh , detained by the 

tlian he shut the gate, and on P followers, who were 

garri,sou opened a fire on Trimbukj 
obliged to retire with precipitation- 
resented at the tune, nor vmtil ^ 
fv^lion Dharwar was mvestod; 
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^I^Mrrender until an order was obtained from his imprisoned master, 
through the interposition of Bappoo Gokla. 

About this period the conduct of Khoosroojee Moodhee, which 
from the fii*st had not escaped the Resident’s observation, became 
such as to render it necessary to remove him from Poona, in 
order to prevent, as far as possible, the bad effects of the dangerous 
opinions which he inculcated. His past services entitled him to 
all due consideration from the British Government; and it would 
have been both difficult and ill-judged to have proved the ch- 
cumstances by which he had forfeited his claim to Its reward. 
A liberal provision was therefore made for him in his native 
province, Guzerat; but, about the eve of his intended dojDarture, 
he died by poison. Whether it was administered by others, or 
taken wilfully or accidentally by himself, could never be discovered, 
although tho case underwent a long and strict invastigation. 
Tf he know more secrets, with respect to foreign intrigues, than 
Bajee Rao and Trimbul<jee Dainglia thought fit to triLst to any 
third peraon beyond their own power, his death may bo imputed 
to their machinations ; but it was the general opinion of tho people 
at Poona that he had poisoned himself thi’ough a fear of tho loss 
of reputation, when, by removal from power and office, his corrupt 
practices might become public. It is, however, remarkable 
that in succession to this general report the Peishwa, who had 
before quashed the proceedings against him, now became his 
accuser ; and Bappoo Sawney, the deputy of the deceased, was 
called upon by Bajee Rao to accoimt for the defalcation, bribery, 
and corruption of his master. During the proceedings, Bappoo 
Sawney died suddenly ; of fright it was said, at what ho might 
expect if proved delinquency threw him into tho power of Trim- 
bukjeo Dainglia. This jDerson, who had been for some 
time the chief director of tho Poisliwa’s councils, was 
1815 « appointed his minister in the transaction of affairs 

with the British Government. He studied liis master’s humours, 
and attained entire ascendancy over his mind ; his measures 
were vigorous, though marked by ignorance, violence, and 
treachery. His punishments were at once lenient and severe ; 
robbery and murder luigli* be compensated by a small fine, but 
a failure in a revenue contract was an impurdouable offence. 

The Peishwa farmed his districts to the highest bidder ; and 
those who failed in theii' contracts were compelled to siuTonder 
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«r whole property with that of their secm-ities ; and should 
insufficient, they were thrown into hilHorts and 'vith 

the greatest rigorw. On one occasion, Trunbukjee, before his 
power was completely established, being enraged at some delay 
L the part of a banker who had become security for a revenue 
contractor, used him in the harshest manner, and at last ordered 
the banker to be dragged before him, when he struck him a violent 
blow on the head, which, owing to a heavy rmg on his finger, 
proved instantly fatal; but, although the person thus deprived 
of life vras a Bramin of respectability,* no notice was taken of 
the circumstance. 

These severities to the contractors did not deter others from 
adventmdng on the same com-se ; for Bajee Rao, who let the 
districts himself, was an adept in the art of flattery, and his 
marmer plausible to a degree which few could resist. His court, 
which was gay and licentious beyond that of any other Peishwa, 
soon became agreeable to the generality of Bramins in Poona, 
and a high offer for a district was a sure way to the temporary 
notice of the prince. All his expenditure was regulated by 
contract. The net revenue of the state was about one hundred 
and twenty lacks of rupees, of which Bajee Rao saved annually 
about fifty lacks, and had, at this period, collected treasure ex¬ 
ceeding fifty millions of rupees. Whilst thus intent on amassing 
wealth, his time w’as divided in the encomagoment of the grossest 
debauchery, and the prewtice of the most absurd superstitions. 
He asph-ed to a character for sanctity; was rigid in the observance 
of every form requhed by the rules of cast; and the murder of 
Narrain Rao, attributed to his parents, was a subject of inquietude 
and remorse. To atone for their crime, he planted several him- 
dred thousand mango trees about Poona; gave largesses to Bramins 
and religious establishments, and was particularly generous to 
tlie temple at Punderpoor. As an instance of his superstition 
may be mentioned a dream of one of his religious attendants 
who declared he saw the ghost of Narrain Rao, and that it had 
ordered a dinner for one hundred thousand Bramins ; an enter- 
tainment which was immediately provide . 

To the complaints of his subjects he never listened ; and if the 
villagers endeavoured to approach his presence, iiven 
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The banker’s name was Sukliaram Naik Loondee. 



BAJEE RAO 

>Y by the attendants. The farmers of the districts had gener¬ 
ally the superintendence of civil and criminal justice, and their 
powers in this respect enabled them to increase their collections 
by finas and exactions. There was a nominal com’t of justice 
at Poona, under a Shastree, who had a very large establishment. 
It was supported entii’ely by the corrupt emoluments which power 
enabled its members to di’aw from the public, and was so notori¬ 
ously corrupt, that the poorer suitor, unless he had interest, or 
could bribe some great man of whom the Shastree stood in awe, 
was certain to lose his cause. 

Defective as the system was under Mahdoo Rao Bullal, the 
Shastree who then superintended and directed the Pmichayets 
was a person of strict integrity, and that Peishwa’s reign was 
always referred to as the time when a poor man had justice : 
even the administration of Nana Furnuwees was spoken of with 


applause ; but Bajee Rao, the only Peishwa who had full leisure 
to amend the civil government, liad neither ability nor inclination 
for the task. 


Ho jiorsevored in liis plan of sequestrating Jagheers, and 
Mahdoo Rao Rastia having failed to produce his quota of horse 
for muster, the Peishwa represented to the British Resident tins 
departure from what was stipulated, as wilful disobedience to 
his authority. The agreement in question being one of those 
concluded through the interposition of the British Government, 
Rastia was called upon by the Resident to fulfil his engagement 
with the Peishwa; otherwise he must abide by the consequences. 
Rastia hesitated, declared his inability to furnish so many hoi-se, 
owing to the disobedience of the Duflays, who wore Jagheerdais 
under him, and by the Peishwa’s usual artifice was secretly eii- 
com’aged to believe, that by trusting to his lenity more favourable 
terms might be obtained. It was in vain that the Resident repre¬ 
sented his situation in its true colours, and warned liim of his 
ruin ; he steadfastly refused compliance, and was stripped by the 
Peishwa of all his possessions.^ 


, ■ “UsiS: 

i-r '‘tStrrlK 

iu Ist ed., P- 349) describes vvai m 1810 as the 


Vie Hindu PantheoUi 1st ed., p* 

pital and ‘ principal residence of, , j . ^ Brahman 

' Rasla, one of the five gf * , m the 
Empire, and nearly related to the Peehxva: In 1827 the 
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Svery day made it more evident that the Peishwa’s government 
was now aiming at the revival of the old Maliratta policy, and 
was running a course equally incompatible with the Peishwa’s 
alliance and his political existence, miless it were expected that 
he could overtui-n the British Government. By Trimbukjee’s 
advice, he had sent agents in the preceding year ^ to the courts 
of Sindia and Rughoojee Bhonslay ; he also dispatched an envoy 2 
to Holkar, with whose court Bajee Rao bad never before held 
any friendly communication, but, what was still more extra¬ 
ordinary, he sent an agent ^ to reside with the Pindharees, and 
had a secret interview at Kopergaom with some of their chiefs. 
The object of his missions to the Mahi’atta courts above named 
was to negotiate a secret treaty of general confederacy and sup¬ 
port, which was actually concluded. The declared intention 
seems to have been for the purpose of strengthening themselves, 
and uniting together in case the British Government should medi¬ 
tate further encroachment on any of the states concerned, or to 
act offensively against the British should an opportunity arise, 
either in consequence of their expected failure in the Nepaul war,^ 
then going forward, or on any future occasion ; but those of his 
countrymen who know Bajee Rao best are of opinion that 
notwithstanding these extensive and apparently well-ordered 
intrigues, he had neither a fixed plan, nor any serious intention 
of making war upon the English at this period ; certain it is 


Rastes were atill resident in Wai, though the personal estates had 
dwindled in value from 10,00,000 rupees to 00,000 rupees. (Forrest, 
Selections (Marathd Series), i. 677.)] 

1 Trimbukjee is supposed to have held communication with Sindia 
and Rughoojee Bhonslay as far back as 1811, no doubt with his 
master’s approbation. 

3 The envoy was a Bramin named Gunnesh Punt. 

3 This agent was a Mahratta, his name Kistnajee Gaekwar. 

^ [The Nepal War (1814-16) was occasioned by the hostile aggres¬ 
sions of the Gurkhas, who invaded and seized the Butwal and Sheoraj 
regions, and in 1814 attacked three police-stations in the former area. 
The Marquess of Hastings declared war in May 1814 ; but the earlier 
operations failed in consequence of very incompetent ^adership. The 
failure was partly compensated for by successes in Kumaon and on 
the upper Sutlaj, and in 1816 Sir David Ochterloi^ forced the Nepalese 
to sign the treaty of Sagauli (Segowlee), whereby G^hwal and Kumaon 
were ceded to the British, the Tarai, or lowland below the hills, was 
surrendered, Sikkim was evacuated, and the appointment of a British 
Resident at Kathmandu the capital of Nepal, was accepted by tho 
Nepalese. (O.H./., ggl-S.)] 
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ever, that his measures were such as would have subjected 
to the loss of his musnud, had the facts been formally sub¬ 
stantiated and strict justice enforced. 

His next scheme was to establish his as^cendancy in Guzerat. 
Like his claims on the Nizam, he frequently expressed a wish 
to have his affairs with the Gaekwar settled ; but as often as the 
wish w^ met by the British Govormnent, he contrived to delay 
the adjustment. There had been no settlement between the 
Gaekwar and the Peishwa since the accession of Govind Rao. 
On the suppression of the rebellion of Aba Shelookm-, the Baroda 
government agreed, as already mentioned, to hold Ahmedabad 
m farm from the Peishwa, including the tribute of Kattywar, 
with Pitlaud, Nappar, Chura-Ranpoor, Dhimdooka, Gogo, and 
some rights in Cambay, for the annual sum of five lacks of rupees. 
When the liombay Government sent the detachment into Guzerat, 
to support the party of Rowjee Appajee at Baroda, the govern¬ 
ment was fast approaching to that state of anarchy and confusion, 
m which the dominions of Sindia and Holkar were afterwards 
involved. This fine province was in a great degree preserved 
from similar misery by the active interference of the British 
Government, under the able arrangements of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walker, the Resident. The revenues of the state amounted to 
fifty-five lacks of rupees, and its expenditure to eighty-two. 
The power of the government was, as we have seen, in the hands 
of a body of Arab mercenaries, and the divisions in the family 
of Gaekwar afforded a wide, field of hope and of profit to military 
adventurers of all descriptions, who aboimd in that quarter. The 
Ai’abs were driven out: the debts, exclusive of the heavy 
balance due to the Peishwa, were compromised foi’ a sum less 
than forty-two lacks ; and money was raised on the security, or 
advanced from the treasury, of the British Government for its 
liquidation. Mulhar Rao Gaekwar, wliose rebellion brought the 
English permanently to Baroda, went off from Neriad, as the 
reader may recollect, about the time when the Arabs wore be¬ 
sieged in Baroda. He was afterwards, wlien nearly famished, 
taken prisoner by Babajee, commander of the Gaekwar’s troops, 
delivered over to the charge of the British Government, and 
long kept a prisoner at large in the fort of Bombay, or its environs, 
where he ended his days. Kanhojee surrendered himself in 1808 , 
and at first was allowed his liberty B,nd an ample pension; but 
II—FF 
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^ natural turbulence and love of intrigue could ill brook the 
undisturbed calm of such a life. In a short time he forfeited the 
advantages he enjoyed, engaged in plots against the existing 
government, and was finally conveyed to Madras as a state 
prisoner. 

The collection of the tribute in Katty^^ar^ required a considerable 
force every year from Baroda. The Mahrattas give the name 
of Kattywar to the whole western Peninsula of Guzerat, although 


1 [Kathiawar (Kattywar) is the peninsula lying between 20° 41' 
and 23° 8' N. and 68° 56' and 72° 20' E., and standing out into the 
Arabian Sea between the smaller projection of Cutch and the straight 
line of the Gujarat coast. Katliiawar was known to the Greeks and 
Romans by the name of lavpacrTprfvr}. The Muliammadans called it 
Sorath, and to this day a large division in the south-west retains that 
title. Tlie large tract to the east, however, has long been known as 
Kathiawar, having been overnm by the Kathis, who entered the 
peninsula from Cutch in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In 
the fifteenth century the whole tribe w^as driven out of Cutch, and 
in that and the following century conquered considerable territory. 
The Marathas, who came into contact with them in their forays and 
were sometimes successfully repelled by them, extended the name of 
Kathiawar to the whole province, and from them has been borrowed 
the name in this wider sense. Brahmans and Indians generally still 
speak of the province as Surashtra. 

Between the middle of the eighth and the close of the thirteenth 
centuries various petty kingdoms arose. The Tethwas became a 
powerful tribe in the west of the peninsula; the Jhalas were settled 
in northern Kathiawar by the Anliilvada kings; the Gohels (now 
in eastern Kathiawar) came from the north in the thirteenth century, 
retreating before the tide of Muhammadan conquest and founding 
new seats for themselves on the ruins of Anhilvada (Patan. circa 
770-1298) ; the Jadejas and the Kathis came from the west 
through Cutch. The sack of Somnath in 1026 by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and the capture of Anhilvada (or Patan) in 1197, were the prelude 
to Muhammadan invasions of Kathiawar. In 1572 the country 
came under the rule of Akbar, and was administered by viceroys from 
the court of Delhi until the Marathas supplanted the imperial power. 
Entering Gujarat in 1706, the Marathas had firmly established their 
rule in 1760. During the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
Gaekwar, partly for himself pd partly t*® Peshwg, 

sent yearly a revenue-collectmg ^ rniQr 5 +^ ^ontribu- 

tions from the chiefs of western and no^hern Gujarat As this 
armed expedition caused much ^‘'tjsh 

Government agreed to associate itself with the G^kwar m recovering 
the Maratha tribute from the Kathiawar States, eternal warfare 
and resistance to authority were ended m 1807 8 by the settlement 
effected by Colonel Walker the chief feature of which was that tnbutes 
were fixed and the work of collection was undertaken by the British 
Government, which a£ acquired the Peshwa’s rights in Kathiawar 
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'^y applicable to one district only of that extensive trac 
ich derives its name from the Kattees, a very peculiar race, 
who worship the sun. The whole region is inhabited by a warlike 
people, chiefly Jarejah Rajpoots, who are under separate chiefs, 
and whose internal divisions had early made them an easy prey 
to the plundering bands of Kantajee Kudum Banday and Diun- 
majee Gaekwar. The Resident, attended by a British force, 
repeatedly accompanied the Gaekwar’s army, and contributed 
much to tranquillize the province, and to improve its revenues. 
He also hiunanely exerted himself, though in the end with little 
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success, to suppress the barbarous practice of female infanticide,^ 
to which the Jarejah Rajpoots are prone. From all these cir¬ 
cumstances, the Baroda govermnent fell much under the control 
of the British Resident; but as Lieutenant-Colonel Walker was 


after the proclamation of Satiira in 1818. In 1820 the Gaekwar 
agreed to have his share collected and paid through the British Govern¬ 
ment. {1,0, Bom., ii. 340 ff. ; Captain Wilberforce-Bell, The. 
History of Kathiawad, Heinemann, London, 1910.)] 

^ [Tho Jadejas (Jarejah), or ‘ childi’on of Jada,’ were the ruling 
family in Cutch from the fourteenth century, the Samma tribe of 
Rajputs to'which they belonged having ousted the Chavada Rajputs 
about A.D. 1320. When the rest of the Samma tribe in lower Sind 
embraced Islam, the Jadejas adopted as their religion a mixture of 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism, '^his fact has avowedly influenced 
their history. Isolated from the rest of, their tribesmen and unable to 
obtain suitable husbands for their daughters, they were led to practise 
wholesale female infanticide, and enjoyed an evil reputation for tliis 
habit up to quite a recent date. The practice was formerly in vogue 
also among the Kunbis of Gujarat, owing to the ruinous expenses 
attached to the marriage of girls, while among the Rajputs it arose 
from the difficulty of securing bridegrooms from the sections of these 
castes with whom custom prescribed that intermarriage should take 
place. In 1812 the Jadeja chiefs entered into engagements to abandon 
this custom, and under the constant watchfulness of British officers, 
it is believed to be now practically extinct. Mr. Willoughby, in the 
years preceding 1849, made great progress in stamping it out in 
Kathiawar. It is possible that the crime still prevails in other parts 
of India, though the general opinion is that it is now comparatively 
rare (Census Report, India, 1911, p. 217). Dr. Vincent Smith mentions 
the severely inquisitorial measures adopted in the Agra Province in 
1870, which did much to break the custom there, and states that a 
clear case came before him in the Rai Bai^U District in 1889, Sleeman 
deals with infanticide as practised m Gu^ m many passages of his 
Journey through the Kingdom of Oudh. (bleemans Rambles, (&c., ed. 
V. A. Smith, 1915, pp. 28, 29 n.) Ridley discusses the connexion 
between female infanticide and the rules ot exogamy and hypergam v 
in The People of India, pp. 164-71.] 
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^bled to du-ect its principal acts, without paralyzing its internar 
authority, much benefit resulted to the country from his super- 
intendency. 

The ministry was chiefly composed of a set of Purvoes,i a cast 
frequently remarkable for great fidelity and bravery, and when 
poor, they are often frugal to parsimony ; but it may be observed 
of the Piuwoes, that wherever they attain power and can com¬ 
mand wealth, they are lavish and improvident. The head of 
tliis ministry was Rowjee Appajee who died in July, 1803, but 
having previously adopted his nephew Seetaram Rowjee as his 
son, he was, with the consent of the Resident, appointed his 
successor. After a patient trial of his ability and resources. 


Seetaram was found incompetent to the duty, and his imcle 
Babajee, hitherto at the head of the army, was invited to 
assist him. Futih Sing, the brother of the Gaekwar, and the 
heir aj)parent, whose liberty had been purchased from one of 
Holkar’s commanders who carried him off from Poona in 
1803, was also at the same time brought into the adminis¬ 
tration. Futili Sing chose as his secretary Gimgadhur Shas- 
tree,2 originally in the service of the Phurkay family at Poona, 
and a man of considerable activity and address, who had been 
very useful to the Resident in the important measui’es he had 
effected. Lieutenant-Colonel Walker placed tlie highest con¬ 
fidence in the integrity and fidelity of the Shastree, and upon 
the death of Babajee, and great misconduct on the part of 
Seetaram, Gungadhur Shastree supported as he was, both by 


1 [,.e. Prabhus. See note on pp 108-9, vol. i, an^e. Raoji AppajI 
(Rowjee Appajee) was descended ^^oin Prayagji Anant, who defended 
the fort of Satara against Amangzeb in 1700 (See vol. i, p. 394, ante.)] 

2 [In a letter to his friend Strachey, Mountstuart Elphinstone 

described Gangadhar Sliastn as ‘ a person of 

great shrewdness and talent, who state of Baroda in 

the highest order, and here his suwary 

(i.e. eavari or retinue) in such stye j e attention of the 

whole place. Though a very learned Sh^^tr^ ^ he affects to be quite 
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h Sing and the Resident, soon became prime minister in 
but the name. 

The first arrangement of any im^Dortance which took place 
between the government of Poona and that of Baroda, after the 
treaty of Bassein, was the settlement of the farm of Ahniedabad 
and its dependencies. 




The former agreement was made in October, 1800, and the term 
of its duration was to have been five years, but as Ranpoor, Gogo, 
Dhundooka, and the Peishwa’s rights in Cambay were ceded to 
the British Government by the treaty of Bassein, the Gaekwar 
was anxious to obtain a perpetual lease of the remainder ; as the 
evils of divided authority would be avoided, and his own districts 
become more valuable m consequence. The British Government 
was equally desirous of having the farm continued, both for the 
reasons mentioned, and because much confusion and oppression 
were likely to be averted by the arrangement. The Peishwa, 
on these representations, and upon condition of receiving five 
and a half lacks of rupees for the remaining districts, consented 
without difficulty to allow the Gaekwar to retain them for ten 
years from June, 1804, and a new agreement was concluded ac¬ 
cordingly. But at the expiration of the period, the Peishwa’s 
views were entirely alte»'ed, and five times the amount of the sum 
realized from the districts could not compensate, in his estimation 
for the advantages of an increased political influence on the side of 
Guzerat; nothing could induce him to renew the lease. Lono- 
however, before the period of renewal, the question of his claii^s 
upon the Gaekwar had become a subject of attention with the 
British authorities. 


The Governor-General deemed it advisable to allow the two 
states to settle their affairs by direct negotiation, and to desire 
that the arbitration of the British Government should not be 
resorted to, except in the event of a failure on their part to effect 
an accommodation. At an early stage of the discussion, an agent 
of the Gaekwar government, named Bappoo Myraul, was sent 
to Poona. The debts of the Gaekwar to the Peishwa, according 
to the statements of the latter, which appear to have been correct 
amounted to nearly a crore of rupees; but, as the chief cause 
of the embarrassments of the Baroda government originated 
■in the attachment of the family to the cause of his father Baie 
Rao generously acceded to the relinquishment of sixty lacks of 
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_ of this demand. The Baroda government, withou' 
claiming exemption as matter of favour, advanced counter-claims 

on the following grounds. ^ . 

When Dummajee gave up half of Guzerat to Ballajee Bajee 

Rao in 1751, he retained his rights in Baroach undivided, and the 
Peishwa got Jumbooseer and some other districts, as an equiva¬ 
lent for his share. By the treaty of Baroda, in 1775, Rugonath 
Rao obtained from Futih Sing Gaekwar the cession of his rights 
in Baroach for the East India Company ; and by the treaty of 
Poorundhur, although the Poona ministry had no power to 
alienate Baroach from the Gaekwar, it was wholly ceded to the 
British Government. It was in vain that Futili Sing demanded 
his rights in Baroach, from the English who kept them, or from 
the Peishwa who had given them away ; and although, when the 
war was renewed. General Goddard put Futih Sing in possession 
of several of the Peishwa’s districts, he was compelled to relinquish 
them by the treaty of Salbye. Mahadajee Sindia, on the con¬ 
clusion of that pacification, obtained Baroach from the British 
Government: with Sindia’s successor it remained until it fell, 
by right of conquest, to the English in 1803 ; and the Gaekwar 
now advanced a demand on the Peishwa for the amount of his 
share of its revenue since the treaty of Poorundhui*. 

His other counter-claims were on accoimt of expenses incurred 
in reducing the rebellion of Aba Shelookur, and in maintaining an 
extraordinary number of troops for the defence of the Peishwa’s, as 
well as of his own, possessions in Guzerat. These intricate claims 
occasioned infinite discussion; and when Bajee Rao adopted 
the plans of Trimbukjee, he threw every obstacle in the way of 
a settlement, because the outstanding demands on Baroda and 
Hyderabad were reserved as a means of commimicating with these 
courts ; from which, owing to the nature of their engagements 
with the British Government, his intrigues might otherwise have 
been excluded. Bappoo Myraul, the Gaekwar’s agent at Poona, 
a sensible, upright man, and of a cautious observant disposition, 
was soon found unfit for the Peishwa’s purpose. Some other agent 
must be sent, with whom the settlement cou o <^on uctei 
The Gaekwar’s government, therefore, reso ve on sen mg 
Gungadhur Shastree, both for the adjustment o e accounts 
and for obtaining a renewal of the lease of the Peishwa s share of 
Guzerat. 
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GUNGADHUR SHASTREE 

•D* 1814.) —Accordingly, the Shastree proceeded to Pooni 
t such was the general dread of the violent and unprincipled 
conduct of the powerful Trimbukjee towards all who opposed 
his wishes, that the Gaekwar asked ajid obtained the formal 
guarantee of liis minister’s safety from the British Government. 
As early as September, 1811, it had been proposed to send Gun- 
gadhiu’ Shastree to Poona ; the proposal was at that time readily 
and distinctly acceded to by the Peishwa ; but on the Shastree’s 
arrival, in 1814, Bajee Rao objected to him, and even refused to 
see him, on the plea of his having been insolent to him when a 
Carcoon in the service of Phurkay. The fact was, the Baroda 
minister, Seetaram Rowjee, jealous of the Shastree, and already 
seduced by the Peishwa, represented the Shastree as a person 
wholly in the interests of the English. 

It must be explained that Bajee Rao, on the decline of Seetaram 
Rowjee’s influence at Baroda, attempted with success to gain 
him to his views ; and on the Resident’s discovering the intrigue 
and protesting against it, the Peishwa first denied and afterwards 
justified the correspondence, by endeavouidng to prove his right 
to appoint the Dewan at Baroda, according to the ancient practice 
in the plenitude of the Peishwa’s power. Such a right, in regard 
to the Senaputtee or his Mootaliq, Gaekwar, never did exist on 
the part of the Peishwa; but, without reference to the alleged 
right, or the object of the mtrigue, the reasons urged did not 
appear sufficient, in Mr. Elphinstone’s opmion, for the Peishwa’s 
refusing to transact business with'the accredited agent of a govern¬ 
ment in alliance with tlie nation which he represented, especially 
after having once assented to his mission: the Peishwa’s ob¬ 
jections were therefore overruled. 

The proposed renewal of the lease of Alimedabad, for I'easons 
already explained, was positively rejected by the Peishwa; and 
Trimbukjee, having obtained the appointment of Siir-soobehdar, 
prepared his troops and agents, wlio, in the Peishwa’s name, 
took possession of the districts in Guzerat, and very soon com¬ 
menced a systematic plan of insurrection and intrigue, wliich 
threatened to throw the whole country into confusion and dis¬ 
order.^ No better success attended the other objects of the 

1 In the rains of 1815, the British troops m the cantonment at Kaira, 
their usual strength being much reduce a le time, were for several 
hights in expectation of being attackeu in heir lines by the Koolees, 
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jsion to Poona ; and the Shastree, at last, with the concur¬ 
rence of the Resident, determined to return to Baroda, and 
leave the questions to the arbitration of the British Government. 

A.D. 1815. —This determination produced a marked change 
towards the Shastree in the conduct and demeanour of the 
Peishwa and Trimbukjee, who, foreseeing that they should thus 
be shut out from Baroda, resolved to spare no pains in gaining 
the Shastree to their interests. It was just at this period that 
Trimbukjee was appointed to carry on the commimications 
between his master and the British Government. 

The Shastree was induced to postpone his departure, and every 
means was employed to conciliate his regard and confidence. 
Trimbukjee h^*^ the side of his vanity, wliich was the 

weak point of the Shastree s character, and persuaded him that 
the Peishwa, in ad^ation of his talents both throughout the 
negotiation in which he was then opposed to his government, 
and m regard to what he had effected at Baroda, had resolved to 
appomt him his own mmister. As a proof of the sincerity of this 
proposal the Peishwa offered his sister-in-law in marriage to the 
Shastree s son, and acceded to an adjustment of the Gaekwar’s 
affairs or a territorial cession, on a plan suggested by the Shastree, 
* f fh® coMultmg his own court or obtaining the sanction 

of the British authority. Every arrangement was made for the 

intended nuptials ; when the Shastree, Wing received no reply 
from the Gaekwar respecting the territorial cession, became 
apprehensive that it might be supposed he was neglecting his 
master’s interests in forwardmg his own, hesitated and suspended 
the solemnization of the marriage, after great expense had been 
incurred by preparations. This conduct was deeply resented • 
and the refusal of the Shastree to permit his wife to visit the 
Peishwa’s palace, or to witness the scenes of gi’oss debauchery to 
which every lady who entered it was subjected, was an offence 
which Bajee Rao never forgave, in him or in any other person. 
Trimbukjee, however, affected to treat the Shastree with more 
cordiality and friendship than ever. 

The Peishwa proceeded on a pilgrimage to Punderpoor, and the 
Shastree accompanied him, although his colleague Bappoo Myxaul 




numerous in that quarter, and were excited againg* the 
Bntieli Government by Trimbukjee’s.agents. 
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Cmed him of his danger, and begged that he might at least 
be permuted to attend him; but the infatuated man would 
ei^er listen to his advice nor allow him to be of the party. 

wh^ ha?irr; Gungadhm- Shastree, 

who had that day dmedwith the Peishwa, was invited by Trim- 

b^jee to repair to- the temple for the purpose of paying his 

solemnity. The Shastree. 
bemg a little md.sposed, excused himself, but upon earnest and 
eiterated entreaties, he at last complied. With a few unarmed 
attendants, he proceeded to the temple, where he performed his 
tolh^v’- '"‘‘h Trimbukjee, and paid his respects 

Jl? the upper verandah of the 

desc?nsio?^ occasion treated him with particular con- 

Shastree, who like many others could never 
resist the agreeable manners of Bajee Rao, quitted his presence 
m the highest spirits, and set out on his retmn; but he had 
scarcely proceeded three hundred yards, when he was attacked 
m the street, and almost literally cut in pieces. Trimbukjee 
Damgha hired the assassins, two agents of Seetaram Rowjee from 
Baroda assisted in pointing out the Shastree, and the Peishwa, if he 
did not instigate, approved of the miwder, which was rendered 
peculiarly atrocious in a Hindoo, by being not only perpetrated 
on a Bramm, but upon the consecrated gi’ound of Punderpoor, 
a place of extraordinary sanctity. As Bajee Rao and Trun- 
ukjee demed all knowledge or participation in the deed, the 
e^dent, who at the Peishwa’s request had not accompanied him 
to underpoor, called for an immediate inquiry into the circimi- 
stances, for the satisfaction of the British Government: but no 
mvestigation took place. The general voice of the country 
prohounced Trimbukjee the perpetrator of the miwder; Bappoo 
Myraul openly accused him of it, and the Resident instituted a 
very minute and strict inquiry, which clearly established his 
guilt. The Peishwa was called upon to place him under restraint 
and afterwards to deliver him up to the British Government • 
but he refused compliance, evaded the demand, and for a time 
seemed resolved to stand or fall with his favourite. Being 
however, imprepared for extremities, and the British troops 
being assembled at Poona, Ins t^idity prevailed over 

every other sentiment, and on the 26th September he delivered 
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p Trimbukjee, whom ho had previously sent into confinement 
in the fort of Wussuntgurh. The two agents of Seetaram, being 
deeply implicated, were seized at the same time and delivered to 
the Gaekwar, by whom they were confined in hill-forts. Seetaram, 
who in conjunction with the agents of Trimbukjee had been levy¬ 
ing troops, whilst the Peishwa hesitated to deliver up his favourite, 
was renioved from the administration at Baroda, ’and taken into 
custody by the British Government. This measure was much 
against the inclination of the regent Futih Sing, who on tliis 
occasion betrayed symptoms of being himself swayed by the 
intrigues of the court of Poona. 

A.D. 1816. —Trimbukjee was confined by the British Govern¬ 
ment in the fort of Tannah, on Salsette, whence he effected his 
escape over the wall between seven and eight o’clock of the 
evening of the 12th September.i The guard over Trimbukjee, 
owing probably to excessive precaution, had no mixture of Sepoys 
upon it, but was composed entirely of Europeans. From this 
circumstance, the Peishwa was able to communicate with Trim¬ 
bukjee, and for some days previous to his making the attempt 
several of his friends and servants were waiting in the neighbour¬ 
hood with full expectation of his joining them. The principal 
agent of communication was a Mahratta horsekeeper, in the service 
of one of the officers in the garrison, who passing and repassing 
the window of Trimbukjee’s place of confiirement, when in the 
act of airing his master’s horse, sang the information he wished 
to convey, in an apparently careless maimer, which the Euro¬ 
peans, for want of^ sufficient luiowledge of the language, could 
not detect. The difficulties of this escape were exaggerated into 
an exploit worthy of Sivajee, and greatly contributed to raise 
the fame of Trimbukjee amongst his countrymen, with whom it 
gained him a degree of popularity which he had never enjoyed 
while in power. He confided his safety to the Bheels, Ramoosees 
and Mangs, and resided chiefly in the hills about Nassuck and 
Sungumnere, sometimes in Candeish and Biiglana, an lequeutly 
amongst the Mahdeo liills towards Satara, but never in the original 
haunts of Sivajee, where he would not have been safe. Xhis 
circumstance is to be accounted for, in Ins having reacherously 

1 Trimbukjee, in conversation with different bis guard 

at Tannah, before he had any" hopes of escape, admitted the murder, 
but said ha had merely obeyed bis master’s orders. 
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CHITOOR SING 

Chitoor Sing, who was extremely popular in that par 
Mahratta country. 

Chitoor Sing, since we had last occasion to mention him, after 
the battle of Poona in 1802, had served in most parts of India. 
He was conspicuous in the charge made upon the 74th regiment 
at the battle of Assaye,^ and was afterwards in the armies of 
Holkar, Umeer Klian, and the Rajpoots. In 1812 he was return¬ 
ing home 'through Candeish, when Trimbukjee seduced him to 
a conference, took him prisoner, loaded him with irons, and tlirew 
him into the fort of Kangooree^ in the Concan. Many vain 
attempts were -made by his partisans to effect his rescue ; till 
at last, a Gosaeen of the same name, aided by some of the Ra- 
moosee chiefs, taking advantage of the interest felt for him in the 
coimtry, gave out that Chitoor Sing had escaped, and obtained 
possession of the fort of Prucheetgiu'h® by a daring and well-planned 
enterprise, suggested, it is said, by a traditionary account of one 
of Sivajee’s exploits.^ They afterwards took many other forts, 
and raised a formidable insurrection, which, though generally 
kept in check by the troops of Bappoo Gokla, was never reduced 
by the Peishwa’s government. Their real object was plunder, 
but their avow^ed pm’pose was the re-establisliment of the Mah¬ 
ratta sovereignty, and the release of the Raja of Satara; and 
had Trimbukjee Dainglia fallen into their hands, they would have 
put him to death ; Chitoor Sing lingered in prison at Kangooree, 
where he died in the end of April, 1818. His brother Shao 

^ I know this circumstance from Jeswunt Rao Ghorepuray, who was 
himself in that charge, and with Cliitoor Sing. 

2 [In Mankar’s translation of the life of Sivaji, 2nd ed., 1886, p. 106, 
this fort appears under the name Kongari or Mangalgad. It is in 
Kolaba District, eleven miles south-east of Mahad town, and stands 
2,467 feet high. It was one of seven forts captured by Sivaji in 

and was the place of conBneraent of Clihatr Sing, brother of the Raja 
of Satara, from 1812 to 1818. {BM,, xi. 323.)] cj-i.- 

3 fPrachitgarh (Prucheetgurh) fort lies in Valva taluka, Satara 



j District. The character ot some ot the masonry 

yiUagosm Djmc y 

indicates considerable the Deccan 

Thfc manner of it has already been explained m a note on Sivajee’a 
life. See footnote on p. Ill, vol. h 
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"^ed at Satara, 3rd May, . 

Pertab Siew, or Sing.^ the present Kaja, then m his sixteenth 

year. 

However strong the u i • .v, f 

at the escape and concealment of Trimbukjee, there was no proof 

a 11 i- X as it was thought he would rest satisfied in 

of the fact; ana . 

effected his freedom, little notice was taken of the circum- 

stance Sewdasheo Bhow Mankesir was again called into the 
Peishwa’s councils ; Moro Dixit, a student of Bassein, and Chimna- 
Narrain, both Concanist Bramins, who, like most of Bajee 
Rao’s courtiers, had gained the favour of their prince by the 
dishonour of their families, were likewise employed in the ad¬ 
ministration ; and Captain Ford, the commandant of the regular 
brigade, m whom the Peishwa placed considerable confidence 
because his prosperity depended on the stability of his govern¬ 
ment, was frequently the channel of commimication between 
the British Residency and the Peishwa’s ministers. The utmost 
cordiality seemed to prevail between the court and the Residency 
at Poona; but nothing could be more deceitful on the part of 
Bajee Rao. He was now engaged in the most active negotiations 
with Sindia, Holkar, the Raja of Nagpoor, Umeer lOian, and 
the Pindharees, against the British Government; he made great 
additions to his army, and supplied Trimbukjee with large sums 
of money, directing him to raise troops at different places in his 

1 [After the defeat of the Peshwa and the annexation of his terri- 
torv the British Government assigned the principality of Satara to 
Pratan Sing (Pertab Sing), as titular Maratha Raja. He was placed 
on the Oddi (throne) in April 1818, and a treaty of alUance and friend- 
Mn was concluded between him and the British C^vernment in 
llrS-Amber 1819 Captain Grant Duff was appomted Resident, with 
f,ill newer to conduct the administration imder instructions from Mr. 
KhCtonrand remained at Satara xmtil 1822, when the Satara 

throne. This chief, who did much deliberation it was 

died in 1848 without male heirs ; j ^v theWtiah Governml^^^ 

decided that the State Bhonld be r^^ed by th^.^^^^ 

died in 1874. (I,G, Horn,, ii. 638.)3 
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iNSURRteCTtOi^ 

erritoiy, which, even if discovered by the British Govern 
t, might appear to be plundering Pindharees or insurgents. 

A D Resident, who had early and exact information of 

1817 * secret proceedings, applied to the minister 

to ascertain whether the assembly of such troops was 
authorized or not by the Peishwa ; and he was assm’ed, not only 
that it was not authorized, but that no such assembly existed. 
Mr. Elphinstone was therefore bound to consider it an insmTec- 
tion ; he told the minister that such levies were going forward; 
that the principal body was assembling near Nattapoota, a 
village south of the Neera, within fifty miles of Poona; and he 
begged that immediate steps might be taken for its dispersion. 
Although the minister continued to deny the existence of any 
assembly of troops, a part of Bappoo Gokla’s horse was sent 
down, as was pretended, for the Resident’s satisfaction. They 
quietly occupied a position in the very district where the m- 
surgents were collecting, but declared they could hear nothing 
of them. The Peishwa also persisted in denying all knowledge 
of Trimbukjee, or of an insurrection, and called on the Resident, 
if he really did believe such an absurd report, to take his own 
measures for suppressing it. It was by this time known to the 
Resident that the Peishwa, dm'ing a visit to the country, had 
invited and positively given Trimbukjee an audience at Phool- 
shuhur, within seventeen miles of Poona; but what made this meet¬ 
ing the more remarkable is the fact, afterwards ascertained, that 
Trimbukjee came there attended by a large body of horse, who 
siu'rounded the village dui'ing the interview. The subsidiary 
force was then in an advanced position near Jafiefiabad, for the 
purpose of protecting the country from the ravages of the 
Pindharees, and of assisting in giving effect to political measures 
to the northward ; but it was now with the consent of the 
Governor-General ordered to act against the insurgents. Whilst 
two detachments of the Madras army advanced to the frontiers 
of the Nizam’s territory, the one to Tooljapoor, the other to 
Beder, Colonel Lionel Smith, who commanded the Poona sub¬ 
sidiary, marched to the Neera with a light division, leaving his 
reserve to follow at leisure. The insurgents had moved from 
Nattapoota to Jhutt; but, on Colonel Smith’s approach, they 
countermarched, and passed, by a frequented route, 

through the Mahdeo hills ; Colonel Smith followed them, but they 
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wiained many hours march before the division got into thk 
^ck the pursuit, however, was taken up by a party of mfantry 
Lorn ihe r^erve, under Major Smith of the Madr^ native in¬ 
fantry who after a persevering march, surprised and killed several 

of them ; but they had previously marked their course by several 
acts of atrocity, particularly by the murder of Lieutenant Warre 
of the Madras artillery. The object of this body in moving to the 
northward was to join another party, assembled in Candeish 
under Trimbukjee’s relation, Godajee Dainglia ; but before their 
arrival. Lieutenant Evan Davies of the Bombay establisliment, 
at the head of a body of the Nizam’s horse, had attacked and 
dispersed the troops of Godajee. ^ , 

The existence of the insurrection could be no longer denied by 
the Peishwa; orders were therefore issued to the Jagheerdar of 
Vinchoor to act against them, and some time after, a letter from 
the Vinchoorkur, with a fictitious account of their attack and 
dispersion, was sent for the perusal of the Resident and the officer 
commanding the subsidiary force. 

In the meantime the Peishwa continued to levy troops, both 
cavahy and infantry; every endeavour was used to induce him 
to desist—he was warned of the consequences of such proceedings, 
and of the dangerous course he had followed in abetting the 
insurgents, and thus evincing intentions decidedly hostile to the 
British Government. But he still persevered ; the language of his 
ministers assumed a peremptory tone, and they demanded from 
the Resident whether he intended war or peace. Mr. Elphinstoiie, 
in order that nothuig might be wanting to bring the Peishwa 
to a sense of his situation, had suspended the intercourse between 
the Residency and the Poona court about the time when Colonel 
LitCoceeded against the insurgents ; he now in expectation 
of receiving instructions from the Governor-General directed 
Colonel Smith to move towards Poona with the 
acquainting the Peishwa with his one 

pursued was to proceed relaxing nothing 

correct his errors, if so disposed, at the representative 

of the steadiness and digmty which b combined to 

of the British nation. Many reasons. The insurnenfa 

it advfeable to bring “into their hands f tlie 

re”:ta^°^^e.^rtrrep:i« ^ « been 
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BAJEE RAO 



on for some time, proceeded with great activity, and 
rainy season approached, it was apprehended the Peishwa 
might betake himself to a hill-fort, inaccessible at that season, 
and commence a w^ar which must be protracted, and w^ould prob¬ 
ably encourage all the Mahratta powers to unite in his cause. 
At this important crisis the commimication betw^een Calcutta 
and Poona was interrupted by disturbances in Kuttack ; but in 
the absence of the expected instructions, Mr. Elphinstone had 
fortunately received a private letter from the secretary to the 
Governor-General, which mentioned the siurender of Trimbukjee 
Dainglia as an indispensable preliminary to any new settlement 
whatever. On this information he determined to act without 
delay. Having intimated a desire to communicate with the 
minister, the Peishwa requested to see him, and tliroughout a 
long conference displayed an unusual degi’ee of coolness and self- 
possession. He entered into a warm and most eloquent defence 
of himself; reverted as usual to his obligations to the British 
Government, and spoke with so much ap^Darent reason and candour 
of his own situation, and 0 ‘f the consequences of the conduct and 
views imputed to him, that any person who had not considered the 
weight of the evidence and fully understood the character of 
Bajee Rao, must have felt disposed to give credit to the soimdness 
of his arguments, even if he had been inclined to doubt the sin¬ 
cerity of his protestations. But \yhilst his actions contradicted 
his words, Mr. Elphinstone was not to be deceived; he tried, 
however, by every means, both diu’ing the conference and subse¬ 
quently, to induce the Peishwa to prove the sincerity of his pro¬ 
fessions and avert the danger by which he w^as tlueatened ; he 
distinctly told liim that Trimbukjee Dainglia must be delivered 



up, or not suffered to remain in his territory, and that the conse¬ 
quences of a refusal must involve the states in immediate hos¬ 
tilities. At last, after several days had i^ossed in tliis inamier, 
the Resident formally demanded the seizure of Trimbukjee in the 
space of one month, and the immediate delivery of three principal 
forts, Singiuh, Poorundhur, and Raigurh, as a pledge for the ful- 
filment of the demand. Bajee Eao, still under an impression of 
the high importance of his alliance to the British Government, 
believed that the Resident would not proceed to extremities; and 
he hoped that without making such a humiliating concession, 
or surrendering pledges so important, he should be able to tern- 
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:e until the season was advanced, and should find time 


into operation, with full effect, the extensive confederacy 
planned by himself and his favourite. Even when Mr. Elphin- 
stone, on the 7th of May, intimated liis determination to surround 
the city of Poona, Bajee Rao still refused compliance with the 
terms required. At last, at one o’clock in the. morning, the 
Peishwa sent a messenger in hoj^es that the Resident might be 
induced to postpone or to relinquish his intention ; 
(May 8.) and it was only on finding him steady to his purpose, 
that the messenger told him he was instructed to comply 
with his demands. During the discussion the day had dawned ; 
the trooiDS were moving round the city, and had completely 
surroimdedit before the Resident could reach the head of the line. 
They were withdrawn as soon as the order for the surrender of 
the forts was sent out; and the Peishwa, as if at length sensible 
of his situation, and resolved to give up his favourite, issued a 
proclamation, offering rewards for the seizui’e of some of Trim- 
bukjee’s adJierents, and a sura of two lacks of rupeas and an enam 
village of 1,000 rupees a year to any person who should bring in 
Trimbukjee Dainglia dead or alive. He likewise seized some of 
Trimbukjee’s adherents, sequestrated the property of others 
concerned in the insurrection, and manifested an apparently 
strong desire to comply with the recommendation of his allies. 
Although these proceedings did not deceive his own subjects, 
and the proclamation, without the Peishwa’s cordial concurrence, 
was of little importance to the apprel^ension of Trimbukjee, still 
it seemed reasonable to admit these acts as a concession of that 
preliminary, without which no proposals for present satisfac¬ 
tion or future security would have been received by the British 



compelled to admit the guilt of Trimbukjee Dainglia, as the 
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TREATY OF POONA 

lerer of Gungadhur Shastree, the accredited agent of the 
3^ekwar state residing under the guarantee of the British Govern¬ 
ment within the Peishwa’s territory, and his consequent obligation 
to seize and deliver him up to the Br’tish Government; until the 
accomplishment of which, the family of Trimbukjee Dainglia 
were to be given o ver as hostages. 

The Peishwa engaged to have no communication with any 
foreign power whatever, neither to send nor to receive wukeels, 
and as head of the Mahratta empire renounced all rights beyond 
the boiuidary of his own dominions between the Toongbuddra 
and Nerbuddah; he relmquished all future demands on the Gaek- 
war, and agreed to compromise all past claims on him for the 
annual sum of four lacks of rupees. He also agreed to let the 
farm of Alimedabad to the Gaekwar for four and a half lacks of 
rupees a year, exclusive of the tribute of Kattywar and his other 
rights in Guzerat which were dismembered by another article, 
lastead of furnishing the contingent of five thousand horse and 
three thousand infantry required by the treaty of Bassein, ho 
agreed to cede territory yielding thirty-four lacks of riqDees for 
that piupose. This cession included Dharwar and Kooshgul 
with some undefined districts in the Carnatic, the Concan north 
of Bombay, and the Peishwa’s revenue in Guzerat except Ahmcd- 
abad and Oolpar ; but Ahmedabad was subsequently included. 
The Peishwa also ceded the fort of Ahmednugur, together with 
all his rights north of the Nerbuddah ; he recognized the settle¬ 
ment with the Jagheerdars concluded in 1812; and at the recom¬ 
mendation of the British Government, restored the Jagheer of 
the unfortunate Mahdoo Rao Rastia ; finally he renounced Mail- 
ghaut, a possession on the Nizam’s frontier which ^he Peishwa s 
troops had occupied in 1811. 

In consequence of this treaty, by which important advantages 
were secui-ed to the Gaekwar’s government, a new arrangement 
was concludeti with him, which had for its object the consolidation 
of the territories of the respective governments, and also to impose 
+V,A Gaekwar a more adequate proportion of the military 
on the ^ Guzerat, than he had been hitherto 

: ' r„p „ oTe™ for oltKoogh h. troops were 

et . great .spe«. «'f“ “““”8 m elSoi- 
eucy. and the duty, as well as extra charges of field service, fell 
upon the British Government. It ttieretore proposed that 
II—GO 
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art of the irregulars should be discharged, that the subsidiary 
force maintained by the Gaekwar should receive an addition of 


one thousand regular infantry and two regiments of cavalry; 
and that districts lying conveniently for the meditated consoli¬ 
dation should he assigned to the British Government for defraying 
the additional expense. To this plan the Baroda government 
acceded, and a treaty to that effect was concluded on the 6th 
November.^ 


^ The above chapter is on the authority of English Records and 
Oral information, Mahratta MSS. and personal observation. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 




FROM A.D. 1814 TO A.D. 1817. 

In October, 1813, the Marquis of Hastings, ^ then Earl of Moira, 
assiuned charge of the government of British Lidia, as the suc¬ 
cessor to Lord Minto. 

(A.D. 1814.) —In addition to affairs immediately pressed upon 
his notice, the new Governor-General instituted inquiries into every 
department of the state ; extending his inteirogatorios to the 
public character and services of individuals; by which he not 
only collected a mass of information, but awakened a lively atten¬ 
tion in the minds of the officers throughout the vast army of British 
India, and inspired them, by this obvious desire to ascertain real 
merit, with the hope of honour and reward both for past and 
future exertions. 

The defective nature of the political arrangements concluded 
by the British authorities in 1805-6 had become very evident 
from the state of anarchy existing in Malwa and Kajpootana ; 
and the necessity of suppressing the spreading hordes of Patans 
and Pindharecs was universally acknowledgecL The numbers of 
these marauders had augmented to about fifty thousand men, of 


^ [He was created Marquess of Hastings in the peerage of Great 
Britain early in 1817, as a reward for his conduct of the Nepalese war. 
As Lord Moira he had spent nearly eight years in America os an 
officer during the War of Independence, and later saw some military 
service in Europe. He owed his appointment as Governor-General 
to the fact that in 1812 he had rendered special political services to 
the Prince Regent, afterwards George IV, with whom he Was on 
terms of the closest intimacy. His terni of office lasted until January 1. 
S and was characterised by f.”"" ^ndby the successful 

prosecution of the Pindari and third Maratha wars, and by the occu- 

nation of Singapore. In at r?a ^~®^”'®,^‘>vornor of 

Malta, and on November 28, 1826, off Naples. (0.//.L, 

pp. 620-46.)] 
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whom about one half were Pindliaree horse. ^ Both the one and 
the other were systematic plunderers ; but the Patarts were 
associated, under Umeer Klian, for the purpose of invading and 
plundering such states as they could overjDower or intimidate ; 
whilst the object of the Pindharees was imiversal rapine. 

The Patans, therefore, required infantry and guns, and in this 
respect no native army in India was more efficient: their artillery 
was excellent; and they had some of the oldest of Holkar’s batta¬ 
lions as the foundation of their infantry, which was estimated at 
about ten thousand, and their cavalry at fifteen thousand men. 
They were also distinguished from Pindharees by having a 
fixed rate of monthly pay, though it was seldom punctually 
received. 

These plimderers, especially the Pindharees, were always gain¬ 
ing an accession of strength as the countries around them became 
exhausted; for not only did every lawless man who could com¬ 
mand a horse and a spear join them, but the more peaceable part 
of the community were driven for subsistence into the same course 
of life; so that additional wants and accumulating strength 
tended of themselves to enlarge the sphere of Pindharee opera¬ 
tions, without other less apparent sources of augmentation, 
derived from the secret support and encomagement of various 
principal chiefs of the Mahratta empire. 

Representations of the growth and formidable nature of this 
predatory power were early made to the Court of Directors, but 
as the question seemed to involve a revision of their political 
relations with several of the native states, yeai*s had elapsed 
before any latitude was granted for departing from the defensive 
system of policy pursued since the settlement of 1805-6. 

The authorities at home, however, regretting the manner in 
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of a plan which the Marquis of Hastings had in view for 
effecting a complete arrangement, he postponed attempting it 
until a more favoiuable season. 

As a prelude to the great object contemplated, it being supposed 
that Rughoojee Bhonslay, from liis dread of the Pindharees, and 
from a sense of the gratuitous aid which had been more than once 
afforded when Nagpoor was threatened, might now be induced to 
enter oma defensive alliance with the British Government; pro¬ 
posals to that effect were made to him; but a long negotiation 
through the Resident, Mr. Jenkins, ended in a positive rejection 
of the terms. 

The chief end of these overtures, in the present instance, ^\as 
with a view of connecting the chain of military posts between the 
frontier of the British possessions in Bundelcund and the territory 
of their ally the Nizam, The same object was attainable, by 
taking Govind Rao Nana, the chief of 8agur,^ and Wuzeer Mohum- 
mud, Nabob of Bhopaiil, under British protection; but being 
by this time involved in hostility with the Goorldias of Nepaul, 
Lord Hastings intended to postpone the offer of protection to 
the principalities in question, when he obtained information 
that a negotiation for a treaty, offensive and defensive, was in 
progress betwixt Sindia and Rughoojee Bhonslay, and also be¬ 
tween Sindia and the ministers of Toolsee Bye Holkar^: he 
fuither learnt that bindia, w’ho had made great efforts against 
Bhopaul the preceding year, was determined to renew the 

^ [Sagar (Sagur), or Saugor, is now the headquarters of the District 
of that name in the Central Provinces. The town lies 109 miles 
north-west of Jabalpur (Jiibbulpore). Sagar and the districts of 
Jubbulpore, Hoshangabad, Seoni, Damoh, Narsinghpur and Baitfil, 
were ceded by the Marathi to the British in 1818, the cession being 
confirmed by the treaty of 1826. Pensions ainoimting yearly to two 
and a half lakhs of rupees were allotted by Government to the various 
officers of the Maratha Government, dispossessed by the cession. The 
districts mentioned above were at first administered by a somi-political 
agency; in 1852 they were placed under the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces (now the Agi-a Province in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudli) ; and in 1861 passed under the 
control of the Local Administration of the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, established in that year. (Sleeman’s RambleSf &c., 
ed. V. A. Smith, 1915, pp. 57, 

2 These negotiations, of which the Governor-General had obtained 
intelligence, were tlie prelude to the treaty of confederacy, of which 
the first article expressed the determination of these princes io serve 
and obey Ihe Poishwa. 
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that in its exhausted state even the heroism of Wuzeer 
Mohummud^ must prove imavailing; and finally, that tliis 
chief earnestly solicited to be taken under British protection,^ 
From these circumstances. Lord Hastings determined on 
adopting the proposed measure, and directed certain terms to 
be offered, which comprehended the free ingress, egress, and resi¬ 
dence of British troops within the Nabob’s territory; and the 
surrender from Bhopaul of a fort as a present depot. To support 
the negotiations, the troops in Bundelcund were reinforced, the 
Hyderabad subsidiary moved from Jaulna to Elichpoor, the Poona 
subsidiary from Seroor to Jaffeirabad, a large reserve was formed 
in the Deccan, and the army of Guzerat occupied a position at 
Soneepoor, on the right bank of the Myhie. 

Wuzeer Mohummud appeared most ready to embrace the terms, 
and It was m consequence intimated to Sindia by the Resident 
m Ins camp, that the principality of Bhopaul was under British 
(A.D. Sindia protested most vehemently against 

1815.) measure; declared the Nabob to be his dependant, 
and in defiance of the assembled armies threatened 
an immediate attack upon him. His battalions advanced, and 
although under a certain assurance that an attack on Bhopaul 
would oocasion an immediate ruptme with the English, Sindia 
for a time seemed quite determined to risk the event; but his 
actions fell short of his words ; and ultimately liis army was 
witlidrawn. His conduct was to be accounted for in the un¬ 
favourable commencement and brilliant termination of the 
Hepaul war ; but the first impressions throughout India re¬ 
specting that warfare inspired hopes in all who wished the over¬ 
throw of the British power. Of that number, the Peishwa, from 
the time he was guided by the councils of Trimbukjee Oainglig^^ 
and especially after having instigated and participated in 
crimes, may be considered the chief ; it was, however, at one time 
Supposed that the plan of the general confederacy afieady men- 

\ See Sir John Malcolm’s Central India for an interesting and 
animated account of the defence of Bhopaul. n- i. ^ 

^ [The principality of Bhopal (Bhopaul) was f^^^^ ^ Muham- 
mad Khan, an Afghan officer of Aurangzeb, who f/fPendent 

a few yeai-8 after that sovereign’s death m ‘he State 

has usually been ruled by l^ies; one of whom Si^ndar Begam, 
rendered signal services to the Government of India during the 
Mutmy m 1867.] 
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led, did not originate with the Mahi-attas, but was suggested 
thi-ough Sindia by the Nepaulese. 

The Peishwa and Rugiioojeo Bhonslay assented, with seeming 
cordiahty, to the proposed connexion of the British Government 
with Bhopaul, but no agreement over took place with Wuzeer 
Mohummud. As long as he was tlu-eatened by Sindia, he not 
only appeared to accede to the terms, but gave out that he was 
imder the protection of the British; but when the danger subsided, 
he objected to the surrender of a fort, and the negotiation ter¬ 
minated. Kie descendant, however, of the Nabob of Bhopaul, 
who m 1779 dared, in defiance of Mahratta hostility, to befriend 
the English detachment under General Goddard, could be for¬ 
given for an evasion, by wliich, if he refused protection, he also pre¬ 
served mdependence. The faUure of this arrangement prevented 
the prosecution of any plan of settlement with Govind Rao Nana 
at this period. 


(A.D. 1816.)— In the ensuing year, after the termination of 
the war m Nepaul, the Raja of Jeypoor, being much pressed by 
Uraeer Khan, applied for protection from the British Government 
winch Lord Hastings, with a view to the general plan of settlement, 
was willing to afford; but the Raja broke off the negotiation as 
soon as he had^mduced Ume«r Khan to withdraw, and like Wuzeer 
Mohummud, showed that necessity alone prompted his appli- 


(March 17.) The Nabob of Bhopaul, however, died on the 
March, 1816, and Rughoojee Bhonslay on the 22d 
{22a.) of the same month. Wuzeer Mohummud was succeeded 
as Nabob of Bhopaul by his son Wuzeer Mohum¬ 
mud; and Rughoojee Bhonslay was succeeded by his only son 
Piu^ajee. But Pursajee, whose intellect was always weak, 
fell into a state of idiotism immediately afterwards, and his cousin 
Moodajee, usually styled Appa Sahib, the son of Venkajce Muniiya 
Bappoo, who commanded at the battle of Argaom, was chosen 
regent, although not without considerable opposition. To 
secure an ascendancy by no meaas fully established, Appa 
Sahib applied to the British Resident to be admitted to the 
defensive alliance, before proposed to Rughoojee, which was 
promptly acceded to, and a treaty was signed 27th May, 1816. 
A stipulated money payment,^ calculated to defray the additional 
^ Of seven and a half lacks of rupees annually. 
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„.pense of field charges for one regiment of cavah-y and six thou¬ 
sand infantry, was to be paid by tho Nagpoor government and 
a contingent of tliree thousand horse and two thousand foot was 
to be maintained by the terms of the alliance. A subsidiary 
force was immediately formed, and until Appa Sahib was secured 
in the government, the whole continued in the neighbourhood 
of the capital ; it being agreed, that when the troops were re¬ 
quired in advance, or even on ordinaiy occasions, two battalions 
only should remain at Nagpoor. By the end of October, 1816, 
Appa Sahib had comjoletely established his authority, but being 
immediat-ely assailed by the intrigues of the Peishwa, he very 


soon came into the views of the Poona court; being, 
A.D. however, apprehensive that if he threw off the support 
1817. of the British CJovernment during the lifetime of Pursa- 
jee, a party might endanger his power, he one night caused 
Pursajee to be secretly strangled, and on the following 
(Feb. announced and believed that he had 

been found dead in his bed. 

In the meantime the aggressions of the Pindharees increased, 
nor could the British Government defend its territory from their 
ravages, although lai’ge armies at a vast expense were amiually 
called into the field. ^ During the season of 1816-16, or from 
October till May inclusive of those years, the Pindharees pushed 
theii’ depredations to a great extent, and were very successful 
in eluding the parties sent in pursuit of them. In the ensuing 
seasons they were less fortimate in theh escapes: the British 
detachments, performing extraordinary marches, frequently came 
up with them, sometimes fell upon them accidentally, and cut 
off many of their parties. The Pindharees never fought, and 
seldom defended themselves against British troops ; but these 
successes, though in many instances highly creditable to the 
zeal and perseverance of the army, were ut a mere palliative 
to this growing and deep-seated evil. It was observable that 
for several years the territory of the Mahrattas was m general 


^ [Pinddrl (Pindharee) raids into the Company’s territory ©need 
in 1812, when Mlrzapiu’ and South Bibar were attacked. ary in 
1816 there was a fierce incursion into the northern Sarkars ( rears) ; 
the brigands in the course of twelve days plundered 339 vUlages, 
killed 182 persons, severely wounded ^^d subjected 3,603 to 

various forins of torture. Many women destroyed themselves in order 
to escape dishonour. (O.H.Z., p. 627.)J 
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ected, and their ravages directed principally against that 
of the Nizam and the British Government. 

To prevent suspicion from this circumstance, the Peishwa sent 
a party of Iiorse to plunder in his own country, who gave themselves 
out as Pindharees,^ and Sindia professed the greatest desire to 
suppress them ; but his commanders openly countenanced them, 
and it was manifest that both Sindia and Holkar were not only 
unwilling but imable to restrain their dependants. 

The subsidiary treaty with Nagpoor, and the acquisition of 
the Peishwa’s rights, by the treaty of 1817, over his remaining 
tributaries in Bundelcund, greatly improved the defensive means 
hitherto adopted by the British Government; but the Governor- 
General, before receiving authority from England, had come to 
the resolution, as early as December, 1816, of effectually suppress¬ 
ing the Pindharees ; various reasons, liowever, induced him to 
defer carrying his plan into effect mitil the close of the ensuing 
rains; and in the meantune the Coiu’t of Dii’ectors had sanctioned 
offensive operations to the extent of driving the Pindliarees from 
their haimts on the banks of the Nerbuddah and from Malwa. 

The views of the Marquis of Hastings were more enlarged; 
he aimed at their complete suppression \by eradicating the pre¬ 
datory system from Central India, so as to carry peace to those 
desolated provinces, and security to the rest of the country. 
Berar was supposed to be settled by the late subsidiary alliance ; 
and the Peishwa, crippled by the treaty of Poona, might, it was 
hoped, see the necessity of refraining from hostilities, secret or 
avowed, if he wished to retain the territory still left to him. The 
plan, therefore, of the Governor-General embraced principally 
the possessions of Sindia, Holkar, the Rajpoots, the Nabob of 
Bhopaul, and the principalities of Bundelcmid. The former 
treaties with Sindia and Holkar became vii’tually annulled, from 
the period when their deiDendants began to ravage the territory 
of the British Governinont. Many proof.s of secret hostilities. 


1 The fact here recorded is stated on good authority, but it was not 
suspected or known till after the war; the party was s^nt by Trim- 
bukiee in the end of 1816, or very early in 1817, into the southern 
Concan, where they plundered and committed very great excesses. 
Having dispersed, they afterwards re^sembled m the neighbourhood 
of Nattapoota. They halted one nign m a ara, on their way down 
of which place some of them I believe were natives; at all events they 
were afterwards well known there. 
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particularly on the part of Sindia, had come to the knowledge of 
the Governor-General, besides the treaty of confederacy, by which 
all the Mahrattas engaged to serve and obey the Peisliwa ; he 
therefore determined on submitting a plan of a treaty of concert 
and alliance to those two states—to declare the treaties of 1805 
aimulled, so that he might be at liberty to admit the claims of 
every state, tributary or otherwise, that had any pretensions to 
independence ; and to guarantee rights and possessions in all 
instances where the state or principality agreed to make common 
cause against the predatory system ; but he resolved to adrhit 
of no neutrality. He adopted as a principle, not to disturb 
occupancy ; but to treat witJi the existing government, or chiefs, 
who might be in possession of the country at the time. Tlius 
Unieer Khan, though an undeserving iiLstance of the operation of 
this general benefit, if he agreed to the proposals and dismissed 
his Patans, was to be guaranteed in the Jagheer which he held 
from Holkar. On these principles, and to the above effect, as 
soon as the militaiy preparations were in sufficient progress, orders 
were dispatched to the vaiious Political Agents. 

The military plan w'as equally simple and comprehensive.^ 
Armies were to be assembled around the territories described, to 
close in by siinidtaneous movements to a common centre, so as 
to hem in the Pindharees and their abettors at all points ; taking 
care to provide efficient means for resisting or following up 
any bodies of the enemy, who might paas through the advancing 
divisioiis. For this purpose, five divisions were prepared in the 
Deccan, and placed under the orders of Sir Thomas HMop Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Madras army. One division held 


1 [The plan of operations was a vast encircling movement ‘ ^ri 
Pindarls were to be rooted out of their haunts which lav hi - 
somewhat to the east of Ujjain, north of the Narbada, and bet 
BhopM and the dominions of Sindia and Holkar ; to accomDliah'Ti^* 
it had been decided to surround them on all sides—on the north 
east from Bengal, on the south from the Deccan, and on the 
from Gujarat—and to keep the native states in check. An extenH^o 
movement, therefore, was aborit to be made mwards from the ciren r! 
feronce of a great circle, whose centre was somewhere near Hanri- 
(in the Allahabad District), and whose diameter was nearly 7 ()q 
in length ; the enormous distances which separated the different hasp 
of operations, the absence of rapid moans of mtor-eominunication TZ 
tlu. of oi.nultaneoua action, all contabuted to rondei th 

(OWf undertaken an exceedingly, diflicult one 








MILITAKY PREPARATIONS 

_ Guzerat, and four divisions, with two in reserve, were 

to co-operate from Bengal under the personal command of the 
Marquis of Hastings, who took the field that he might bo on 
the scene of operations, and superintend the execution of his 
arrangements. Sir John Malcolm was appointed Political Agent 
of the Governor-General with the army of the Deccan, and had 
also command of one of the divisions destined for active operations 
in the field. The preparations in the south, as the troops had 
so far to march, were necessarily public ; but those to the north¬ 
ward of Bundelcimd. were managed with secrecy, so as not to 
give the alarm to Sindia, until he should find liimself compelled 
to submit to the intended propositions, or obliged to commence 
war under great disadvantage. 

The forces of the Deccan, including a sixth or reserve division 
formed at Adonee under Brigadier-General Pritzler, the Guzorat 
division under Brigadier-General Grant Keir, and the troops 
left for the protection of Poona, Hyderabad, and Nagpoor, 
amounted to upwards of 67,000 regulars, of which number 6,256 
were cavahy. The army which took the field in Bengal coasisted 
of about 34,000 regulars, of which the cavalry amounted to nearly 
5,000. Besides these, there were 13,000 ii’regular horse on the 
strength of the Deccan army, and nearly 10,000 with the army 
of Bengal, many of them good troops.^ 

The 1st division of the army of the Deccan, under the command 
of Sir Thomas Hislop, preceded by the 3d division imder Sir Jolm 
Malcolm, was destined to advance into Malwa, and cross the Ner- 
buddah at Hindia. The 6th division, coasisting of the Nagpoor 
subsidiary force under Colonel Adams, was to advance by Hoo- 
shingabad. The 2d division under Brigadier-General Doveton, 
and the 4th division imder Brigadier-General Smith were 
to occupy position^, the former in Berar, and the latter in Gan- 
deish, and to act according to circumstances. The army of 
Guzerat was to advance by Dohud into Malwa. 

The four principal Bengal divisions were to be assembled at 
Rewaree, Agra, Sikimdra near Kalpee, and at Kalinjer in Bundel- 
cund. The two divisions in reserve were intended as detachments 

^ [The total army mobilized, including both the Northern or Armv 
of Hindustan and the Southern or Deccan ^my, mmibered 120 000 
roon with 300 gims. Of this total, about 13,000 were European tro’ons 
narmjly 8^00^mfantry, more than 2,000 cavalry, and the rest gunnere! 
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of observation; the on© was stationed under Brigadier-Gtiieral 


Sl 


Toone on th© upper Saone, tlie other, under Brigadier-General 
Hardyman, in Rewah on the upper Norbuddah. Tlio division 
from Bundelcund, luider the command of General Marshall, 
was to advance with the Deccan army against the Pindharees. 
The division from Rewaree, the most northern point, was luider 
the command of Major-General Ochterlony, and was intended to 
expedite the arrangements with the Rajpoots, and to co-operate 


in overawing the Patans or attacking the Pindharees. The main 
body, to be assembled at Sikundi'a, was under the personal 
command of the Marquis of Hastings, and was prepared with con¬ 
siderable celerity and secrecy by the middle of October. It 
was destined to cross the Jumna by a bridge of boats a little above 
Kalpee, to march due west, and to occupy, in the fii-st instance, 
a position south of Gwalior, whilst the division from Agra, under 
Major-General Donkin, took up its station at Dholpoor, im¬ 
mediately to the northward. This judicious manoeuvre, which 
gave the command of 8india’s camp with the best part of his 
artillery, was executed with great succass; it disarmed one im¬ 
portant member of a hostile confederacy formed against the British 
Government, and compelled Sindia to sign a treaty, which, however 
unpalatable at the moment, was really ensuring his safety. 

In September it was intimated to Sindia tlirough Captain Close, 
the Resident in his camp, that the aiTny of the Deccan was about 
to advance for the extirpiition of the Pindharees, and as a matter 
of form pas.sports were requested for the free ingrevss and egress 
of the British troops tlirough his territory. At this period Sindia’s 
army at Gwalior was more than usually tinbulent, a circumstance 
principaUy attributable to a strong excitement, caused by reports 
of the Peishwa’s detennination to break with the English, and a 
general hope that their master was about to join liim. Sindia, 
in reply to the applications for passports, stated that he had not 
given up his intention of pimishing the Pindharees, and requested 
that tlie troops might be stopped ; but this bemg declared im¬ 
possible after what had happened in the last two yearn, the pass¬ 
ports wen. granted. Before the middle of October, the views of 
the (tovernor-Goneral were completely unfolded to Sindia, by a 
impor i.mpared a,,,] the ciM«P It con- 

t.aiuotJ l einonKtrances on his evasive conduct, for having harboured 
freebooters, who had plundered tlie British territory at the very 
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when he was pledging hiinself to punish their depredations, 
and it combated the plea he had advanced of inability to sup¬ 
press them ; if, however, that plea were achnitted as personal 
exoneration, it constituted a virtual dissolution of the treaty, 
and more, especially annulled those stipulations in regard to his 
dependants in Raj poo tana; because, if unable to restrain such 
dependants, when they committed aggressions on the British 
Government, the treaties which boimd that Government to regard 
them as the subjects of Sindia, could no longer be considered in 
force. The paper in^ question further declared that the British 
Government had no other view than the effectual extinction of all 
predatory associations ; and Captain Close was authorized to 
communicate the mode in which Sindia’s aid was solicited for 
that purpose. He was required to place his troops at the dis¬ 
posal of the British Government, to be stationary or employed 
at its option, with a British officer superintending each of the prin¬ 
cipal divisions ; and any of Sindia’s officers, supporting or har¬ 
bouring freebooters, were to be dealt with as rebels. A contingent 
of five thousand horse to be employed imder the direction of 
British officers against the Pindharees, and funds allotted for 
its expenses for three years from the pension payable by the 
British Government and the tribute tiemandable from Boondee 
and Joudpoor. The lands recovered from the Pindharees, 
belonging to Sindia, to be restored to him ; and to the rightful 
owners, in all cases where they co-operated for their suppression ; 
where they did not, the whole to be given up to Sindia. As a 
security for the fulfilment of the proposed terms, the forts of 
Hindia and Asseergm*h were demanded, but Sindia’s flag weis to 
be allowed to fly, and a few of his troops permitted to remain in 
each of them. The tribute due to Sindia by the Rajpoot prin¬ 
cipalities was not to be affected by any agreements wliich the 
British (-{overnment might make with them ; on the contrary, 
its due receipt was to be guaranteed to him. A treaty to tiiis 
effect was signed by Sindia on the 5tli November, and ratified by 
the Governor-General on the following day. Hindia was given up 
according to the terms of the treaty ; but Jeswunt Rao Lar, the 
Killidar of Asseergurh, refined to obey the order of siu'render. 
The tliree principal divisions of Sindia s army were thus stationed : 
the first at Ajimere under Bappoojee Sindia, the same person who 
treacherously deserted on Monson’s retreat; the second at Jawud 
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ider Jeswiint Rao Bhow; and the third, at Bhadurgurh 
under Colonel Jean Baptiste.’ The British officers chosen to 
superintend those divisions, were, in theii' respective order, 
Major Ludlow, Captain Caulfield, and Major Bunce. 

Soon after Sindia had signed the treaty, General. Donkin’s 
division proceeded to the westward, for the purpose of co-operating 
in the general plan, but the Marquis of Hastings continued to 
move about to the southward of Gwalior, to observe the motions 
of Sindia, who, though compelled to accept the terms imposed, 
was watcliiiig the progress of events in the Deccan, intriguing with 
the Peishwa, and endeavouring to stir up the Goorkhas of Nepaiil 
to make common cause with the Mahrattas. 

In the meantime the Political Agents of the British Government 
were actively engaged in negotiations with the petty states. The 
Baja of Kerowlee,2 a dependant of the Peishwa, to whom the Raja 
had paid a small tribute of 25,000 rupees a year, was the first to 
accept the proffered protection. He acknowledged the supremacy 

S 

’ [This was Jean Baptiste de la Fontaine Filose, the younger son 
of Michael Filose. Viffien liis father fled, Jean Baptiste was at Delhi, 
where his brother Fidele divided with him the battalions they had 
inherited. He fought against George Thomas with this force in 1801. 
Four of his battahons were beaten at Assaye, and he liimself left 
Sindia’s service after this defeat; but he subsequently rejoined 
Sindia, and was the only military adventurer who sui’vived the disasters 
of 1803. His descendants are to-day employed in the service of Sindia; 
one of them. Sir Michael Filose, being an architect at GwdUor. Jean 
Baptiste was eventually removed from the service of the Gwalior 
State after the war of 1843, between Sindia and the British and the 
battles of Mahurajpiu and Panniar. He was at that tune Commander- 
in-Chief of the Gwalior State army. (Compton, Military Adveruurers, 
t'tc., pp. 352-4.) For on account of his ‘ kingdom -taking ’ expedi¬ 
tion, see Sleeman’s RambUat etc., od. V. A. Smith, 1916, pp, 293-4 
All the territories which he took on this occasion were subsequently 
confirmed to Sindia by the British Government.] 

- [Karauli (Kerowlee) is a small principality, about seventy miles 
equidistant from Agra, Gwalior, Mathura, Alwar, Jaipur, and Tonk. 
It was one of the places attacked by Jean Baptiste Filose on his 
‘kingdom-taking’ {midk-giri) expedition in 1813, and the chief was 
forced to yield to Sindia the Sabalgarh District, yielding annually four 
laklis of rupees (i.e, Rs. 4,00,000). (Sleeman’s liamhUa, &c., ed. V. A. 
Smith, 1915, p. 293.) Broughton described the chief of Karauli 
(Kinioloe) in 1809 as a timid youth of limited capacity, belonging to 
the Jadav tribe of Rajputs which formerly reigned at Biana. The 
revenue of his state cUd not exceed 1 , 25,000 rupees, out of which he 
paid 20,000 rupees us tribute to the Pe.shwa. (Lettern from a MahraUa 
Camp, Constable, 1892, pp. 9 , 10.)] 
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British Government, was guaranteed in his possessions, 
and in his particular case the tribute was remitted. He agreed to 
furnish troops to the extent of his means. This agreement 
was signed on the 9th November, and on the same day Umeer 
Khan s agent at Delhi accepted the terms offered for his master. 
His Jagheer was guaranteed and taken under British protection, 
on condition of disbanding his followers, except a small number for 
the internal management of his Jagheer, which were to attend 


on the requisition of the British Government; he was also to 
relinquish all comiexion with freebooters, and to give up his 
aitillery for an equitable pecuniary compensation.^ After the 
conclusion of the treaty with Sindia, Captain Tod, Assistant to 
the Resident in Sindia’s camp, was sent on a political mission to 
the Rajpoot states. The Raj Rana, Zalim Sing of Kotah, who 
governed the principality in the name of his imprisoned sovereign, 
with all the prudence and vigour of the ablest of the Malnatta 
Peishwas, immediately acceded to the terms proposed ; blocked 
up the passes in his country, and furnished a contingent to act 
with the British troops. A treaty was afterwards concluded 
with him on the 26th December.^ 


In Bundelcuud, Govind Rao Nana had signed a treaty on 
the 1 st November, by which his tribute and military service, 
transferred from the Peishwa to the British Government by the 
treaty of Poona, were commuted for the cession of a part of tlie 
1 [This was the origin of the Tonk principality. The nresent Mawnl. 

fin the blind Regent, ruled Kotah from 1771 for more 

than fifty years, and tlio.igh tho territory which he governed was not 

In and respected by all his neighbours. 

In 1758 he had succeeded to the Faujddri of Kotah, and in 1701 
secui-ed a victory for the Kotah troops over the army of .rai.mr at 
■Bhatwara. About 1809 iSiudia nominated Zdliin Singh to tho oflico 
of governor {Sublia) of Mewar, for which tlie latter paid about 1,60,000 
rupees ; but Sindia subsequently changed his mind and confirmed 
Ambaji Inglia instead. He, however, did not roturn tho money to 
Zalim Singh. (Broughton, Letters, &c., 1892 ed., p. 28.) A supple¬ 
mentary article, added in 1818 to tho treaty of 1817 with the British 
Government, vested the entire administration of Kotah in tlio Pai 
Rana Zalim Singli and his heirs in perpetuity. Zalim Singh, styled 
by Tod the Machiavelli of Rajputana, died in 1824, and was succeeded 
by his son, Madlio Singh, who proved u^t for office. In it waq 
resolved, with the consent of the Maharao of Kotah, to dismember the 
State and create the new principality of Jhalawar as a seuarate nro- 
viaion for tho descendants of Zahm Smgh. {fxi 1907 ii. 

and XV. 412,)] ’ 
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district of Mahabiik, which lay within the British frontie- in 
Bundelcimd. Winaek Rao, the chief who had possession of 
g ur refused the proffered terms. The Raja of Simpthiu-i 
and the Soobehdar of Jhansee^ readily accepted the terms of 
protection and guarantee, and the Nabob of Bhopaul not only 
accepted them, but entered most heartily into the cause. The 
political arrangements in Bundelcund were conducted by Mr. 
Wauchope; those already mentioned as concluded with the 
Rajas of Kerowlee, Kotah and Umeer Khan, were framed by 
Mr^ Metcalfe,® the Resident at Delhi; but that of Umeer Khan', 




I rtJnmthar (Simpthur) is a small state lying between the Betwa 
1 Pahfii rivers, to the south-west of the Jalaun District. It was 
o^ntfifl from the Datiya State only one generation previous to the 
occupation of Bimdelkhand. A treaty was concluded with 
in 1812. {N.W.P. Gazetteer (Ist ed.), vol. i, p. 678.) (Slee- 

ed. V. A. Smith, 1916, p. 191.)] . 

riTiio Brahman chief of Jhansi (Jhansee) was originally a governor 
undLr the Peshwa, who acquired the territory from the Bundelkhand 
chiefs In 1770 Baghunath Rao I ruled the State, and when he 
drowned himself at Benares in 1794 or 1795, was e^cceeded by Shivram 
Bhau, who ruled till 1814. The treaty of November 18, 1817, recog- 
Szed the then chief, Ramchand Rao his heirs and successors as 
hereditary rulers of Jhansi. Ramchand Rao w^ panted the title of 
Baja by the British Government in 1832, and died without issue on 
Aueust 20 1835 The succession was then contested by four claimants; 
but ultimately Gangadhar Rao was appointed Raja, and after a 
neriod of disorder, during which British officers conducted the adminis¬ 
tration, he obtained full powers in 1842. In 1853 he died without 
heirs and Lord Dalhousie, applying the doctrine of lapse, annexed 
The State in 1864, granting a pension of about 1500 monthly to Lakshmi 
the S^*®*^ ’S- , ^dow. She resented the refusal of permis- 

Bai, the consequent annexation of the state, and 

sion to adopt a ’ j„ri hv several acts of the English Adminis- 
was further ^ ftZ nerm'^^^n of cow-slaughter. Accordingly, 
tration, above all by the perm^ ^ 

when the Mutmy : ^jhansi, men, women and children, to the 

1867, all the L persons were cruelly murdered by her 

number of about ^On June 9 her authority was proclaimed, 

orders, or with her sanction. , , ^ v»£»-rGftlf at tViA 



after a year’s blood-stained 
ber 1858, the country was pacihecl 


/Sleemaivs Rambles, ed. 

Thansi is headquarters 


V. A. Smith, 1915, pp. 219-20 n.) ^"^T isooTthe Indian Midland 

of tho HritiBb District of the same name a restoration of the 

Railway. Since tho opening of this of Jhansi, both civil 

Gwiihor fort to Simlia in 1886 , the imp 

and military, luis much increased, .rUold. (Ibid.,^. 209 11 ^ 

Sindia in exchange for the Gwalior string iTgo. and i 

^ [Charles Thoophilm, Metealfe was born m l/S-h anu commenced 
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:^^-&ough signed by his agent on the 9th November, was not ratified 
by himself for some time, as the crafty Patan was then engaged 
in other negotiations with the Peishwa’s agent in his camp, and, 
like Sindia, was watching the important events which were passing 
at Poona and Nagpoor.^ 

his Indian career in 1801. At the age of twenty-four he was dispatched 
by Lord Minto as envoy to the Sikh court, and arranged the Amritsar 
Treaty of April 25, 1809. After filling various high appointments, 
including that of Resident at Delhi (1824-27), he succeeded Lord 
William Bentinck as ‘ Provisional Governor-General ’ in 1835, just 
after he had taken charge as Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces. He remained at the head of the Government 
for nearly twelve months, and would have been confirmed had he 
not offended the Directors of the Company by abolishing the restric¬ 
tions on the press. Smarting under the censure of the India House, 
he resigned the service and returned to England in 1838. Subse¬ 
quently he was appointed Governor of Jamaica, and then Governor- 
General of Canada. He died in 1846. (O.H./., p. 071. See also 

Sleeman’s Rambles, &c., ed. V. A. Smith, 1915, p. 461 n. ; and Kayo, 
Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe, 1854.)] 

^ In addition to the authorities quoted for the preceding chapter, 
I have to acknowledge my obligations to Mr. Prinsops’ narrative. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 




FROM A.D. 1817 TO A.D. 1818. 


A.D. 1817. — In the month of July, as soon as the arrange¬ 
ments resulting from the treaty of Poona were put in a train of 
adjustment, the PeLshwa left his capital, and proceeded on his 
annual pilgrimage to the temples of Punderpoor, unaccompanied 
by the Resident; which promised to have a good effect*, in marking 
the restoration of confidence on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment. He immediately reduced his militarj^ establishment, 
chiefly *his cavalry ; but it was subsequently discovered that he 
. had given every Sillidar seven montlis’ pay, with ordem to remain 
at his village and to hold liimself in reading to return when 
called upon, with as many of his friends as he could collect. 

The regular battalions raised by the Peishwa were transferred 
as part of the contingent which was placed under the direction 
of the British Government, and now termed the Poona auxiliary 
force ; but at Bajee Rao’s particular request, that he might be 
able to confer the command on Captain Ford, one of the battalions 
was to be retained in his own pay, and in lieu cJ it a new cori3s 
was to be recruited. Every exertion was made to raise the 
stipulated number of horse ; but the Peishwa’s emissaries opposed 
the recruiting by every means they could devise. From Punder- 
Door tlie Peishwa, instead of returning to Poona, proceeded to 
Maholv a village near Satara, and a sacred place at the Junction 
of the Yena and Kistna. During his stay ® 

arrived at Poona, having, on liis ^ 

to the Governor-General, with his eons^tbg 

the native coi^ in the the scene of opera 

with the Residents, previously toentcmg^^^^^^^^ ^ 

tions m Medwa; and the Peishwa? ® » 

invited him to a conference at Maholy. ■ 

In tl,» ol c^Z^tion, tto much 
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the degraded state in wliich he was left by the late treaty, 
lamented the loss of that friendship which had hitherto been only 
productive of benefit ; but enlarged on the gratitude which he 
felt, and must ever feel, for the protection and support he had 
experienced from the British Government. Sir Jolm Malcolm 
endeavoured to soothe him, explained in a general manner the 
plans of the Marquis of Hastings for the suppression of the Pind- 
harees, and strongly recommended him to adopt a line of policy 
calculated to assure the British Government of his sincere desire 
to promote the alliance, and secure its friendship :—that the 
restoration of what already forfeited he must not expect, 
but by pursuing the course now recommended, and aiding the 
operations with his utmost means, he might rely on the justice 
and liberality of the Governor-General for obtaining considerable 
acquisitions as a recompense for the fidelity of which he boasted, 
and which he might now display. The PeLshwa’s professions 
were most cordial, and communicated, as usual, with so great 
an appearance of candoiu and good sense, that Sir John Malcolm 
was completol 3 ^ deceived, and returned to Poona, in the full 
comuction thatBajee Rao would now heartily engage in the British 
cause ; and that by encouraging him to raise troops, and treating 
him with perfect confidence, he would prove a faithful ally. 
Mr. Elpliinstone, though he expressed his opinions, would not 
oppose the liberal system recommended by Sir John Malcolm; 
but he contemplated and foretold a different result, especially 
on considering the tempting opportunity which would be afforded 
by the advance of General Smith’s division to the frontier, and 
the exposed state of the handful of troops at Poona. 

The forts of Singiuh, Raigurh, and Poorundhur, were restored 
to the Peishwa during the month of August. Tlio excessive heavy 
rains of this season, prolonged to an unusually late date, delayed 
the advance of the whole Deccan army. Brigadier-General 


Smith ha<l transported his division aoro.ss the Ghore by the 9th 
October, and by the 20th, occupied convenient positions close 
to the Chandore range of hills, with a view of advancing into 
Candeish, as soon as it should appear requisite. A battalion of 
light infantry, with some auxUiary horse, was left between Seroor 
and Ahmednugur; one anxiliaiy battalion wm stationed for the 
protection of the Seroor cantonment, and the Peishwa’s own corps, 
consisting of from four to hundred men, remained at 
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Jhapooree ^ in its first cantonment, a few miles to the north-west 
of Poona. The Company’s Em’opean regiment from Bombay was 
to be held in readiness to join the brigade at Poona about the end 
of October. 

The Peishwa did not return to his capital imtil the end of Sep¬ 
tember. During his stay at Maholy, he was most actively engaged 
in those schemes he had long meditated against the British Govern¬ 
ment ; but by the advice of Bappoo Gokla, he had determined 
on changing his plans of covert hostility to an open attack, as soon 
as he should be prepared. The recommendation of Sir John 
Malcolm to recruit his army, for the pui’pose of aiding in the Pind- 
haree war, afforded an excellent cloak to his designs. Gokla was 
now the leader of all his measures, and Bajee Rao was induced to 
give him a formal WTiting under his own seal, which he confirmed 
on oath, binding himself to be implicitly directed by his counsel, 
and investing liim with the full powers of his government. This 
measure seems to have been adopted, not merely as a security 
to Gokla, but as a means of allaying the mistrust which the Sillidara 
entertained towards Bajee Rao, and was the condition on which 
several of the Jagheerdars pledged themselves to stand by him. 
This circumstance, though reported in the country, was not fully 
ascertained until after the commencement of hostilities. Bappoo 
Gokla received ten millions of rupees, nearly a million sterling, 
to assist in the expense of preparation. From the time of his 
first determination to break with the English, Bajee Rao restored 
the lands of many of his Jagheerdam, and for several years had 
been endeavouring to render himself more popular wdth all classes 
^ of his subjects. He unfolded his intention of going to war with 
^ the English to the Raja of Satara; and, whilst he exacted from 

1 fDapuri (Dhapooree) is a vUlage in Haveli ialuXra Poona District, 
• '■ -i^o nnrtli of Poona Citv. It contains several old bungalows 

and^SerS wiiicrSTe earnest was built about 1820 by Captain 
Pnrd^r B who was for some time assistant to Sir Barry Cl°®®. Resi- 

for the Peshwa. In his house at Dapun Im entertam ^ 

Stylo. In 1828 Sir John Malcolm until 1866, when 

nient, and it was used as the uijind was completed. Sjj. 

tlie present Government House at pjgn on the estate, whioli 

Join. Malcolm established a fine botamcn ga^^^ during the 

was eventually sold by auction, togeth®*^ closing years of i\ 

»" <>«««)• '.y “ (bS: 


ninotoentli contiiry the house was 
xvnii, pt. iii. 127 f.) j 
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iiin and liis mother an oath of secrecy and support, he sent them 
and all their family into strict confinement in Wassota. His 
recruiting went foi’ward with remarkable activity ; his forts 
also were garrisoned, stored, and repaired ; and orders were issued 
to prepare his fleet. Many Bheels and Ramoosees were engaged 
in his interest by Trimbukjee Dainglia ; and special missions were 
dispatched to NagjDoor, and the camps of Sindia, Holkar, and 
Umeer Klian ; but the schemes which he personally directed 
were the seduction of the native troops, and the assassination of 
the Resident. His plan of corrupting the troops extended even 
to the European officers ; and the agent employed for the latter 
piu’pose was Jeswimt Rao Ghorepui'ay, who, for many years, 
had resided at Poona, was intimately acquainted with many of 
the officers, and since the treaty of Surjee Anjengaom had re¬ 
ceived a pension of 1,000 rupees a month from the British Govern¬ 
ment.^ Jeswmit Rao had experienced much kindness from Mr. 
Elphinstone ; but at this period, in consequence of some petty 
intrigues, in which he had made an improper use of his name, the 
Resident was obliged to treat him with imusual reserve. Bajee 
Rao, therefore, judging the opportimity favourable, sent for Jes- 
wunt Rao, and after many promises exacted an oath of secrecy, 
and conummicated the plan for corrupting the European officers ; 
a commission which Jeswunt Rao, although he well knew its 
futility, like a true Mahratta, readily undertook, upon receiving 
an advance of 50,000 rupees. So far he kept his oath, as to say 
nothing of these circumstances ^; but Jeswunt Rao had a great 
personal regard for Mr. Elphinstone, and tliroughout the rise and 
progress of the Peishwa’s preparations, gave early and constant 
warning of what might be expected. Jeswimt Rao Ghorepuray 

^ It may be here mentioned that Jeswunt Rao Ghorepuray had a 
just claim to the fort and valley of Son door, held by his brother 
Khundee Rao Ghorepuray, but which Jeswunt Rao had made over 
to the Pcishwa, in exchange for other villages. The British Govern¬ 
ment approved of the transaction, and promised, at the time the 
transfer was made, to put the Peiahwa in possession of Sondoor, but 
various causes prevented the fulfilment of this promise, until the end 
of October of this year, when Sondoor smrendered to a part of the 
rosS-ve mder ColoLl Thomas Munro. detached from the force of 
BrTgadieSeneral Pritzler for the . . , 

2 Independently of its having been ^®*8hwa a accounts, 

I became acquainted with the cu’Ciun individual then 

high in Bajee Rao’s confidence, whose name it would be improper tp 
publish. 


Sl 
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^ the only man of family, who. at tlie rupture, openly espoused 
the Britisli cause ; but of all its adherents, none was of so much 
importance, or rendered himself so eminently useful, as a Bramin 
nained Ballajee Punt Nathoo.i otiose vigilance, judgement, 
fidelity, and firmness, at that, trying period, entitle him to be 
mentioned in this place. 

The reports of corrupting the troops were brought from all quar¬ 
ters ; some of the Sepoys indignantly refused what to them were 
splendid offers; and others, pretending to acquiesce, commimi- 
cated the circumstpees to then- officers ; but the extent of the 
intrigues could not be ascertained, and they at last became alarm¬ 
ing even to those who knew the fidelity of the Bombay Sepoys, 
from the circumstance of the Peishwa’s having many of their 
families and relations in his power, against whom he coimnencod 
a system of persecution, which he thi'eatened to perpetuate if 
the Sepoys refused to desert the British .service. 

It was the Peishwa’s wish, previous to the commencement of 
hostUities, to invite Mi-. Elphinstone to a conference, and murder 
him ; but this plan was opposed by Gokla, who, though he con¬ 
curred in that of cor.upting the Sepoys, and was most sanguine 
in his belief of its complete success, disdained to perpetrate so 
base a crime, especially as Mr. Elphinstone had more than once 
proved himself his friend. But Bajee Rao was unwilling to re- 
linqui.sh a favourite scheme of personal revenge, and proposed to 
assassinate the Resident as he rode out; or, should that fail, to 
get Trimbukjee with a body of BheeLs to endeavour to surprise 
the Residency by night, whilst a simultaneous attack should bo 
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eLsliwa was on the 14th of October, when, although the latter 
adverted to the loss of territory and reputation he had suffered 
/n f treaty, he continued to express grate- 

14 ) * acknowledgements for the former friendship of the 
British Government. On IVIr. Elphinstone’s mentioning 
how anxiously the advance of the troops was desired, Bajee Rao 
repeated the assurances which he had of late frequently made 
through his ministers, that his troops should be sent to the frontier, 
to co-operate against the Pindharees immediately after the Dussera. 

(Oct. 19.) —The festival of the Dussera took place on the 19th 
October, and was the-most splendid military spectacle ever wit¬ 
nessed since the accession of Bajee Rao. Two circumstances were 
particularly observable on this occasion ; a marked degree of 
slight towards the Resident, and, at the moment of the Peishwa’s 
quitting the ground, a large compact mass of horse, luider an 
officer named Naroo Punt Aptey, galloped down, as if they had 
intended to charge the flank of the British troops, but wheeled 
off as they came close up. The intention of this manoeuvre was 
to show the Sepoys their insignificance, when compared to this 
host of Maliratta spears, and might be supposed to have its effect 
in aiding the PeLshwa’s intrigues. It would have been difficult 
to convince the Mahrattas, in that vaunting moment, that of the 
tln’ee weak battalions, then peaceably"'and unsuspectingly stand¬ 
ing before them, one should, in less thto tliree months, repulse 
their whole army. 

(Oct. 25.) — After the Dussera every day became more inter¬ 
esting, and by the 26th parties of troops were coming into Poona 
from all quarters, by day and by night. General Smith’s force 
was now at a distance, and the European regiment from Bombay 
could hardly be expected in less than ten days. The position 
occupied by the brigade ahnost joined the northern environs of 
Poona : it had been originally taken up by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
for the protection of the city, but cii’cumstances were now reversed. 
Gardens and enclosures, with high prickly pear hedges, ran in 
many places within half musket shot of tlie lines, affording not 
only every advantage for the attack of the Arabs and irregulars, 
but, in case of disaffection amongst the Sepoys, every facility to 
desert. Small parties of horse came out, and encamped rouna 
the British cantonment, and in a few days were augmented to 
large bodies, whilst a strong corps of Gosaeen infaptry occupied ft 
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^sition on one of the flanks. The Sungum being at some distance 
from the cantonment, the Vinchoorkur’s horse, with some infantry 
and guns, encamped between the Residency and the village of 
Bambooree : but, besides these preparations, all reports concurred 
in representing that an immediate attack was meditated. 

For several nights the Peishwa and his advisers had deliberated 

on the advantage of surprising the troops before the arrival of the 

European regiment; and for this purpose, on the 28th October, 

their guns were yoked, theii’ horses saddled, and their infantry 

in readiness. This intelligence was brought to Mr. Elphinstone a 

little before midnight of the 28th, and for a moment it became a 

question, whether self-defence, under all circumstances, did not 

require that the attack should be anticipated. It was an hour 

of anxiety :—the British cantonment and the Residency were 

perfectly still, and the inhabitants slept in the complete repose 

inspired by confidence in that profound peace to which they had 

been long accustomed ; but in the Peishwa’s camp, south of the 

town, all was noise and uj^roar. Mr. Elphinstone had as yet 

betrayed no suspicion of the Peishwa’s treachery, and, as ho now 

stood listening on the terrace,^ he probably thought that, in thus 

exposing the troops to be cut off without even the satisfaction of 

dying with their ai-ms in theii’ hands, he had followed the system 

of confidence, so strongly recommended, to a culpable extremity : 

but other motives influenced liis conduct at this important 

moment. He was aware how little faith the other Mahratta 

princes placed in Bajee Rao, and that Sindia, who knew him well, 

W'ould hesitate to engage in hostilities, until the Peishwa had 

fairly committed himself. Apprisetl of tln^ <40veiTior-Cienerar8 

secret plans and his intended movements on Gwalior, which many 

circumstances might have concurretl to postpone, Mr. Elphinstone 

liad studiously avoided every appearance which miglit affect the 

negotiations iu Hindoostan, or by any preparation and apparent 

I ^ hl'ci nart eive Sindia’s secret emissaries at Poona reason 

alarm on his part, give omu canton- 

to believe that war was inevitab . r.nnsiderable stir • 

mont at that hour would have occasioned considera e stir. 

I * T .1 1 ..ntli Mr Elphinstone during that night, 

» As 1 was the only person with Mr. i p apology 

though ] horo narrate Simply without hia sanction what 

to him may be necessary, for pubhshinfe occasion is sufficiently 
p ales to him personnlly, but *Xle to him, tp ♦uthorize my 

intorcftting to the public, and honourauio y 

done so. 
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in the meantime, by the rej)orts of the spies, the Peishwa was 
evidently deliberating ; the din in the city was dying away ; the 
night was passing ; and the motives which had hitherto prevented 
preparation deteiTnined Mr. Elphinstone to defer it some hours 
longer. Major J. A. Wilson, the officer in command of the Furo- 




pean regiment on its march from Bombay, had already been 
made acquainted with the critical state of affau’s, and was hasten¬ 
ing forward. 

(Oct. 29.) Next morning, however, the officer in command of 
the brigade at Poona was requested to keep the men ready in 
their lines, but with as little appearance of bustle as possible. At 
three o clock in the afternoon, Elphinstone sent a message to 
tile Peishwa, mentioning that His Highness’s horsemen were 
crowding in upon the position of the brigade ; that such a mode 
of encamping had never been practised or permitted by British 
troops, and therefore the commanding officer confined his men to 
their cantonment until those of His Higlmess should be withdrawn, 
lest, by their contiguity, disputes might arise between them, 
ThLs message w^as delivered by Captain Ford, and created a great 
sensation. Gokla recommended that the attack should not be 
delayed ; the Peishw^a hesitated, stating that he wished a little 
more time to make sure of cornipting the Sepoys ; the European 
regiment was still, as he believed, at a gi-eat distance, and every 
hour w^as adding to his army ; another night was thus wasted in 
consultation, and at foui' o’clock of the following afternoon, the 

(Oct. regiment, by gi-eat exertions, marched into 

30.) cantonment. 1 Mr. Elphinstone now determined on 

removing the troops from their present very bad position 
to another in many respects more eligible, at the village of Khirkee,^ 
four miles distaiit, which had been early pointed out by General 


^ [The troops under Major Wilson covered the whole distance from 
Panvol in the Konktvn (Kolfiha District) to Poona with only one halt. 
The regiment was the 2nd liattalion Royal Dublin Fusiliers, the 
‘ Old Toughs.’] 

2 [i.e. Kirkee (Khadkl). At the date of the battle, Kirkee was a 
small village. There were two battalions of native infantry (6th and 
7 th) and two guns, under the command of Colonel Burr at Garpir, 
on the right bank of the Mutha, close to the present site of the Collector’s 
office. These troops, with the Bombay European regiment, quitted 
Garpir for Kirkee, leaving one company to guard the cantonment 
and 250 men to reinforce the Residency escort. (Acworth Maratha 
palladia, p. 127,)] 
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Smith as tlie proper one to be occupied in case of an apprehended 
rupture. Tire troops accordingly took up their ground at Kiiirkeo 
on the 1st November, and the Residency being close to 
(Nov. l.)the town, two hundred and fifty men were sent for its 
protection. The Peishwa was apprised of the intended 
movement; but his army supposed that the British troops had 
withdrawn from fear, and was much encouraged in consequence. 
The cantonment was plundered ; an officer,^ on his roqte to 
Bombay, was attacked, wounded, and robbed in open day ; the 
language of the Peishwa’s ministers was that of perfect slight; 
his troops everywhere began to insult individuals as they passed ; 
and they continued to push forward their parties as if in defiance. 
They proposed forming a camp betwixt the old cantonment and 
the new position, and a party of horse moved down for the purpose. 
A second message was therefore sent to the Peishwa, begging 
that the motives of the movement might not be misconstrued ; 
for, if the British troops were pressed upon, as in the old position, 
those of His Higlmess must be treated as enemies. The Peishwa 
now.believed, from the reports of his emissaries, that the 
(Nov. 4.) Sepoys were completely seduced.^ On the 4th November 
•\Ioro Dixit, the minister, who had formed an attach¬ 
ment to Captain Ford and was anxious to save him, communicated 
this circumstance, and that his master was determined to cut off 
the British detaclunent witliout sparing a man.^ He advised him 
to stand neuter, when his property should be spared and his family 
protected ; but on Captain Ford’s telling him he would irrunedi- 

1 Lieutenant Shaw. Veesram Sing, a horseman of Bajee Kao’s 
retinue, was the individual who speared him. 

^Tnany of the Sepoys behaved with admhable fidelity ; oae native 
Temadar Shaik Hoossem, of the 2d battalion 6th rerimont, 
•’ ^ Cioered with, eneoo- ^ed the overtures, by the aiTvico of 

on being , Bnlamore, who was mstructed on the 

his Adjutant, ° Jemadar, made lum great promises 

subject. The Peishwa sent mj j^iuse^s^ 

and desired a Carcoon g himself The Jemadar 

. ...*«' 

commenced. . „ , .kq latter only if he stood neutral, 

=> Dr. Coats and Captain J?ora, n attended the Peishwa 

were to be the sole exceptions. * formed many cures amongst the 
in an illness, had gratuitously i vaccination for many miles 

people of the country, and had KftO wholly devoid 

around ; the anecdote proves that ^ J 
of gratitude. 
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join his coiuitryrncn, he took an affectionate leave of him, 
promising, at all events, that he would do his best to befriend his 
family ; but as there was, he observed, no saying what turn the 
war might ultimately take, he exacted a like promise from Captain 
Ford, which was readily granted. Until this communication was 
made, Captain Ford, though in daily intercourse with the city, 
and made acquainted with the circumstances by Mr. Elpliinstone, 
was perfect!}^ confident that the Peishwa had no mtention of 
going to war, and his astonishment and alarm were proportionally 
gi’eat. The Peishwa*s reason for still wishing to procrastinate 
was the expected arrival of the Putwurdhuns and Appa Dessaye 
Nepankur ; matters, however, were brought to a crisis before they 
could join his army. General Smith, who continued in the posi¬ 
tion already described, on hearing what had taken place, was 
prepared to expect a rupture ; and therefore, without waiting 
for orders from Sir Thomas Hislop, concentrated his force at 
Phooltamba on the Godavery, and ordered the light battalion to 
fall back to Seroor ; it was also settled between him and the Resi¬ 
dent, that in case the commimication w^ere interrupted, the General 
might conclude that the troops at Poona were attacked. On the 
3d November, Mr. Elphinstone directed the light battalion 
(Nov. 3.) and a party of auxiliary horse, stationed at Seroor, to 
move to Poona. As soon as the news of thase arrangements 
reached the Peishwa, he determined to delay the attack no longer. 

His prej)arations began about seven o’clock on the inorii- 
(Nov. 5.)ing of the 5th ; but in the early part of the day, he sent 
out several messages calculated to lull the Resident’s 
suspicions ; such as, that his troops were alarmed by hearing 
that those at Khirkee were mider arms; that he was about to 
perform a religious ceremony at the temple of Parbuttee,^ and 

1 [The lake and temple-crowned peak *of Parvati (Parbutteo) lie 
about one mile to the soutli of the city of Poona. Moor ejesenbes the 
ceremony of Dakahina, or almsgiving, to Brahmans at the temple m 
1 7Q7 during Baji Kao’s reign, he and a Captain Crardnor having been 
uHmitted to one of the enclosiiros. I’he four gates of this enclosure 
were superintended respectively by the Peshwa l'nns«'f- Amrat Mo, 
were .. Chininaii AppS, his younger brother, and Nana 

his elder brot , distributed on this occasion by the Peshwa 

£62,000 at the rat« of exchange then 
(EdwOTd Mior, The Hinduf anlheon. Ist ed., London, 1810, 
x)D. 37(i-S ^ ■'-Tnlf-wav un the PSryatl hill is a small altar marking the 
spot where the last sltl m Poona is saad to have taken place in 1832. 
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lat the troops were drawn out, in lionour of the occasion, to form 
a street as he passed. In the afternoon, when all was in readiness, 
the whole of his principal officers having assembled at his palace, 
Wittoojee Gaekwar, a personal servant of the Peishwa, was 
dispatched to Mr. Elphinstone, by Gokla’s advice, to inform him 
that the assembly of troops at Poona was very offensive to the 
Peishwa ; to desire him to send away the European regiment, to 
reduce the native brigade to its usual strength, when it must 
occupy a position which the Peishwa would point out, and that 
if these demands w’ere not complied with, he would withdraw from 
Poona and never retiu*n. JMi’. Elphinstone denied the Peishwa’s 
right to require the removal of the European regiment, explained 
the reason of his having called in the light battalion, and recom¬ 
mended that the Peishwa should send liis troops to the frontier as 
he had promised, in which case all caase of complaint would be 
removed there was a good deal more passed, as the conversa¬ 
tion, on the part of the messenger, was intended to engage as much 
attention as possible ; but he at last withdrew, warning the Resi¬ 
dent of the bad consequence of his refusal. In the meantime the 
Peishwa’s officei's at the palace were dispatched to their troops ; 
Rajee Rao, in person, proceeded to Parbuttee,^ and Wittoojee 
Gaekwar had scarcely quitted the Residency, when intelligence was 
brought that the army was moving out on the west side of the 
city. Tljere was a momentary consultation about defending the 
Residency, but it was instantly abandoned as impracticable, and 
it was determined to retire to IHikkee, for which purpose the 
nature of the ground afforded groat facility. The* river Moola 
betwixt til© bunguin and tiie village of Kliirkee forms two curves 
like the letter S inverte . The Residency and the village were 
both on the same si e o t e river, hut at the former there was a 
ford, and near the latter « bn ge ; .o tl»i th„ 

It the ford, had the river betwwn them 8 

1 later part of the wa.V- From the Ke.,dc..,cp „„ 

M'ri aiy t“:opTr.radixitn, 

ofi the Beeidenoy from t.» »„,p, ■, 

, -11 .rantflins the ruins of an mcomplolo palnf.,. 
The southern crest of the hiu q, .jje completed portion of whic't! 

commenced by Bajt Rao (U"" xviii, pt. iii. 386-9,)] 

wfx8 diistroyed by lightning in .} 'e poona, and'alroady men- 

1 Situated on a hSl on the south side m 
tionecL 
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object in view, they did not molest individuals. On ascend* 
ing one of the eminences on which they were forming, the plain 
beneath presented at that moment a most imposing spectacle. 
This plain, then covered with grain, terminates on the west by 
a range of small hills, while on the east it is boimded by the city 
of Poona and the small hills already partially occupied by the 
infantry. A mass of cavalry covered nearlj'- the whole extent of 
it, and towards the city endless streams of horsemen were pouring 
from every avenue.^ 

Mr. Elphinstone had personally reconnoitred the groimd in 
front of the village of Khirkee, and ascertained that there was a 
ford between that village and Dhapooree, which, although difficult, 
was practicable for six pounders, three of which, maimed by native 
artillery-men, belonged to the auxiliary force, and were attached 
to Captain Ford’s corps. It had been arranged, in case of an 
attack, that Captain Ford was to join the brigade under Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Burr; and Mr. Elphinstone had been at pains to 
explain to all concerned the advantage of always acting on the 
offensive against Mahrattas. ^Vhen the party was fording at 
the Residency, a messenger was dispatched to warn the troops of 
the approach of the enemy. Lieutenant-Colonel Burr, the officer 
in command, wished to have acted on the defensive, but as the 
message required him to move down and attack the Peishwa’.s 
army, he immediately sent the battalion companies of the 2d 
battalion 6th regiment to protect the stores, ammunition, and 
followers in the village of Khirkee, left his camp standing, and 
iiLstantly marched down by the high road for about a mile ;— 
then wheeling to the right, he moved in the direction of Dhapooree, 
to facilitate the junction of Captain Ford’s corps, and bring his 
front parallel to that of the enemy. In a few minutes the expected 


^ Tliose only who have witnessed the Bore in the Gulf of Cambay, 
and have seen in perfection the approtveh of that roaring tide, can 
form the exact idea presented to the author at sight of the Poishwa's 
army. It was towards the afternoon of a very sultry clay; there 
was a dead calm, and no sound was heard, except the rushing, the 
tramnlinK and neighing of the horses, and the nimblingof the gun wheels. 
The effect was heightened, by seeing the peaceful peasantry flying 

S™ Eir Tk ''r 

the wild antelopes startled from off, and then turning 

for a moment to gaze on this which swept all 

before it, levohed the hedges and stan corn, and completely over¬ 
whelmed every ordinary bavi’ior as i ■ mo\e( . 
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s was seen approaching ; th© Rosident s party had joined, an* 
Colonel Burr advanced to the attack. The Mahrattas, who had sent 
on their skirmishers,, some of whom had akeady suffered from the 
fire of the light infantry, were sm-prised by this forward movement 
in troops who they had been encouraged to believe were already 
spiritless ; and a damp, which had been spreading over the whole 
army by the accidental breaking of the staff of the Jureo Putka 
before they left the city, was now much increased. Gokla, with 
the true spirit of a soldier, was riding fiom rank to rank animating, 
encouraging, and taunting as he thought most effectual, but the 
Peisliwa'B heart failed him ; and after the troops had advanced he 
sent a message to Gokla desiring him ‘ to be sure not to fire the 




fii-st gun.’ At this moment th© British troops were halted, tlieir 
guns w^ere unlimbering—it was the pause of preparation, and of 
anxiety on both sides ; but Gokla, observing the messenger from 
the Peishwa, and suspecting th© natiire of his errand, instantly 
commenced the attack by opening a battery of nine guns, detach¬ 
ing a strong corps of rocket-camels to the right, and pushing 
forward his cavalry to the right and left. The British troops W'ere 
soon nearly surrounded by hors©; but the Alahratta infantry, 
owing to this rapid advance, were left considerably in the rear, 
except a regular battalion under a Portuguese, named D© Pento, 
which had marched by a shorter route concealed for a time under 
cover of the enclosiues, and were now formmg with apparent 
steadiness, immediately in front of the 1st battalion 7th regiment 
and tlie grena<liei*s of tlie 2d battalion 6th :—no sooner, hovrever, 
were their red coats and colours exposed to view of the English 
Sepo^^’s, than the latba- with one accord pushed forward to close, 
anti in their eagerness got detached from the rest of the line. 


Gokla, hoping that they might either be disposed to come over, or 
that he might be able to take advantage of their impetuosity, 
prepared a select body of 6,000 horse, which, accompanied by the 
Juree Putka, and headed by several persons of distinction, had 
been held in reserve near his left, and were now ordered to charge,! 
Tlie Mahi’atta guns ceased firing to let them pass ; and they came 
down at speed, in a diagonal direction across the British front. 

» Naroo Punt Apty Malidoo Kao Rastia, and Aba Poorundliuree 
were all in this cliHigi' Gokla advanced a 

thorn, .rntil his hor.4 wa^'lundocl : ^old Na oo »^.nt that most 

of tho Rei-oys woro frU-nclly, and would fi>'0 "^ei Ins Head. 
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ivmg their fire, and receiving that of the line, they rode right at 
the 7th. Colonel Burr took his post with the colours of that 
corps ; it had long been his own battalion, he had ‘ formed and 
led ’ it for many years, he was then suffering under a severe and 
incurable malady,^ but he showed his wonted coohiess and firmness 
in this moment of periL He was the first to perceive the moving 
mass : he had just time to stop the^ursuit of Do Pento’s battalion, 
already routed, and to call to the men, who could not be dressed in 
lino, to reserve their fire, and prove themselves worthy of all his 
care. Fortunately there was a deep slough, of which neither 
party was aware, Immediately in front of the British left. Tlio 
foremost of the horses rolled over, and many, before they could bo 
pulled up, tumbled over those in front ; the fire, hitherto reservotl, 
was now given with great effect, numbers fell, the confusion became 
extreme, and the force of the charge was completely checked : a 
very small proportion came in contEW3t with the baj'onets, a few 
continued the attack in the rear, but many turned back ; some 
♦galloped round the left as if to plunder the camp, but they were 
driven off by a few shots from two iron guns at Khirkee, and the 
Sepoys had nearly repulsed the attack before a company of Euro¬ 
peans could arrive to their support. This failure completely 
disconcerted the Malirattas ; they began to drive off their guns ; 
their infantry retired from the distant position they occupied, and 
upon the advance of the British line, the whole field was cleared. 
The brigade returned to its position at Khirkee after nightfall, 
and the light battalion and auxiliary horse joined it next morning. 
The report of their arrival, and the effect of the forward movement, 
deterred Gokla from renewing,the attack. The Mahrattas in 
Captain Ford’s battalion deserted, and a part of the newly raiseil 
auxiliary horse were, at their own desire, permitted to iiuit the 
British camp ; but not one Sepoy of the regular service left his 
colours. The number of the British troop.s engaged at the affair 
of Khu-kee, including Captain Ford's battalitai, was 2,800 rank 
and file, of whom about 800 were Euroi^eans. Their loss was 
comparatively trifling, amounting only to eighty-six men in killed 


1 Colonel Burr had lost the use of his side from a paralytic stroke, 
and both mind and body were impaired, biit he was foremost in tlie 
post of honour. On this occasion, two of Iuh attendants were shot by 
his side, his horse’s head waB grazed by a ball, and another went 
through his hat. 
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„ funded, fifty of whom were of the Sepoys on the left. The 
Maliratta army consisted of 18,000 horse and 8,000 foot, with 
14 gnns.i They suffered considerably, having lost five hundred 
men in killed and wounded ; and though the proportion of horses 
killed on the spot was inconsiderable, a very great number were 
disabled. Amongst the sufferers was the minister Moro Dixit, 
who, by rather a strange fatality, was mortally wounded by a 
grape-shot from one of the guns attached to the battalion of his 
friend Captain Ford. 

Hostilities were no sooner commenced, than the ferocious and 
vindictive character of Bajee Rao’s previous orders became 
apparent from the proceedings in every direction ; probably 
before he had time to stop them. The Residency was plundered 
and burnt, and of the Resident’s library and private apartment, 
not one stone was left upon another ; the familias and followers 
of the troops, who fell into the hands of the Mahrattas, were robbed, 
beaten, and frequently mutilated ; the gardens were destroyed, 
the trees were torn from the roots, and the gi’aves were dug up. 
An engineer officer, on survey, was attacked and killed ; two 
brothers, of the name of Vaughan, one of them a Captain in the 
Mewlras army, were taken while travelling between Bombay and 
Poona, near the village of TuUygaom, and though they made no 
resistance, were most barbarously hanged under the superinten¬ 
dence of a Bramin named Babjee Punt Gokla.^ These atrocities, 
excepting tlie plunder of the adherents and servants of the British 
Government, were not perpetrated under Bap[)oo Gokla’s sanction; 
but as he had been entrusted with the entire powers of the state, 
Mr. Elphinstone took the first opportunity of intimating to him, 
that any individual, how'ever exalted his rank, who might order the 
death of a British prisoner, should answer for it in his own person. 

1 Tills number is given from the actual returns, and does not include 
6 000 horse and 2,000 foot stationed with the Peishwa at Parbuttee, 
so that Bajee Rao had already coUeoted thirty-three thousand men 

^*^ 2 ^hi^%er 3 on is now a prisoner, in a wooden cage, in the fort of 
Singii^ ^BajTe Rao disavowed the murder of the Vaughans, but 
acknowledged that the Residency was destroyed by „ . - '.rpt 

graves of the brothers Vaughan are still to be swn a • ' jy’ 

iaom), twenty yards off the road. One brother^ a Major m the 
16th Madras N.I., the other was in the Marine soy 
were Hotimlly captured at Karli and dragged almo. tratwl 

where one brother was made to hang the ' agedy took 

place on Novombor 10, Ik 17, xviii. p»>* “‘d 1 
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0 officei's. Cornets Hunter and Morrison of the Madras estab- 
ihment, on the route from Hyderabad to Poona with a small 
escort, were attacked when they approached the latter place, and 
after a manful resistance, being compelled to surrender, they were 
confined in a hill-fort ^; some small parties who stood on the defen¬ 
sive in various situations, and suiTendered on terms, were per¬ 
mitted to join the British camj3. Amongst this niunber was the 
Resident’s moonshee, who, having a party of Ai'abs in his pay, 
defended his house in the city for several days, until Golda inter¬ 
posed and sent for him. During their interview, at which several 
persons were pre'sent, Gokla showed him the Peishwa’s paper 
investing him with the full powers of his govermnent, and after some 
conversation observed, ‘ I have given you protection because your 
master w€ts an old friend of mine; we are now enemies ; the trial 
we have already had ’ (alluding to the action of the 5th), ‘ lias not 
turned out as I expected, but tell him we shall persevere : we 
may have taken our shrouds about our heads, but we are deter¬ 
mined to die with our swords in our hands.’ 

As soon as General Smith found the commimication cut off, he 
advanced on Poona. From the time iiis division quitted Seroor, 
he was followed by flying parties of Mahrattas, who, owing to his 
want of cavalry, harassed his march. He arrived on the 
(N0V.13.)g^^j^jj^g q£ 13th, and preparations wore made to 
Peishwa before dayhght of the 16th. His 
army, having obtained a considerable addition by the 
junction of most of the southern Jagheerdars, had come out a 
* few days before, and encamped with its left on the late 

cantonment of the British troops, and its right stretching 
along the Hyderabad road for several milas. The in¬ 
tended attack, however, on the morning of the 15th, was 

^ [They were captured at Uruli, about fifteen miles east of Poona, 
and were sent first to Kangori fort in Kolaba, where tiioy wore harehly 
treated, and thence to Vasota. The British force advancing froiu 
Medha by Bamnoli and Tambi, drove in outposts at A asota and niet 
Peshwa’s forces at Indoli. Negotiations were opened he 

Bhaskar Pant, but he refused to surrender. The 
co^anaam, advanced a dotaohment and dug shelters for 

British forces , ^ battery was set up on the old fort, aaid 

themselvM m the twenty houi's. The commandant finally 

the f’ombartoeiit lasted g ^ recovered 

surrendered on April b, l»i > ^ Colebrooke’s Li/e of M 

of Vaaota.] 
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^stponed by General Smith, in consequence of unforeseen difficulties 
at the ford. About sunset on the evening of the 16th, an advanced 
brigade was ordered to cross the ford, and take up a position to 
the east of the Peishwa’s army, at the village of Ghorepiuay,i for 


the pm’pose of co-operating in an intended attack on the ensuing 
morning : it was opposed by a body of the Peishwa’s infantry, 
supported by parties of horse and two guns, but having succeeded 
in getting to its station, though with the loss of eighty-four men 
in killed and woimded, it was no longer molested diuing the night. 
In the morning, when General Smith moved towards the -camp, 
he found it abandoned, and that the Peishwa had fled towards 
Satara. During the day the city was sui-rendered, and the great¬ 
est care being taken on this, as on every occasion, by General 
Smith for the protection of the peaceable part of the community, 
order and tranquillity were soon re-established .2 General Smith 
remained at Poona for five days, diuing which time the commimi- 
cation with Bombay was opened, and a party, being detached for 
the pui’pose, succeeded in captiumg several guns in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the fort of Singurh. Some of the inhabitants of Poona, 
wiio fled as usual with their property towards the hill-forts, were 
sufferers on this occasion, as a great quantity of baggage was taken 
at the same time with the guns, and became the booty of the army. 

On the 22(1 November, General Smith, having been joined by 
a regiment of native cavahy, commenced pursuing the Peishwa, 
who remained at Maholy, and diuing his stay there, sent a party 
to Wassota, for the purpose of bringing the Raja of Satara, his 
mother and brothers to his camp, but he had quitted Maholy prior 
to the Raja’s arrival, owing to the approacli of General Smith, 
before whom he fled to Punderx^oor, and thence, turning ux^ the 
bank of tlie Beema, he continued Ins flight luitil he ascended the 


Lag Ghaut, north of Joonere, where he occupied a position at 
Bamunwaree. This part of the country is exceedingly strong. 


1 FThis is Ghorpadi, which lies to the north-east of the central belt 
of the modern Poona cantonment, and contaii^ 
three seta of barrackg, the oldest of were bmlt m 1^42 g 

xviii. pt. iii.) The engagement here described is ® ^^ttle 

of Yeraoda, and took place near where the 
stands, the British guis on ‘ Picket Hill ’ 
a [As regards the Smsures taken to see extr/°w®®'‘^' 

anco of the troops, in the face of great ^t'oni 

M. Elphinstone’s dispatch to the^Marquess of H^tings on pp. 3 , 4 , 
vol. ii, of Colebrooke’s life of M Elphinstone* 
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h mountains on all sides, and the passes were stockaded by 
Trimbukjee Dainglia, who here joined the Peishwa with a reinforce¬ 
ment. The Raja and his family were brought into his camp 
whilst on the route from Punderpoor. General Smith followed 
the Peishwa imtil he was past Poona, when he proceeded to 
Seroor : he there deposited his battering train and heavy baggage, 
and left a battalion of native infantry, and a body of auxiliary 
horse, to reinforce the station ; he then proceeded by Alimednugur 
down the Nimbadewra Ghaut, and up the bank of the Paira to 
Sungumnere. Fjipding he had got to the northward of the Peishwa, 
he ascended the Wursura Ghaut, and here he divided his force, 
sending back a part by Alimednugur, and, with a light division, 
continuing the pursuit of the Peishwa, who fled to the southward 
as soon as he heard of General Smith’s arrival at Simgumnere, 
giving out that he intended to attack Poona. Great exertions were 
therefore made to come up with him ; but, in the meantime, the 
most remarkable event of the war took place from the following 
cii’cumstances. General Pritzler, it must be premised, was at 
this time advancing with the reserve division of the Deccan anny 
from Adonee towards Punderpoor for the purpose of co-operating 
in the pursuit of the Peishwa ; and Smith, deeming it probable 
that he should get to the northwiard of the Peishwa, as in fact he 
did, and that the Mahratta army, afraid of being diiven back 
upon Pritzler, might descend into the Concan, where there was a 
small force fitted out by the Bombay Government, imder Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel Prother, employed in reducing the country, and which 
might tiius be exposed to be cut off, it became necessary to provide 
against such an event. Accordingly, Lieutenant-Colonel Burr, 
who was stationed at Poona, was directed, in case he should have 
positive information that the Peishwa had descended into the 
Concan, to detach the 2d battalion 6th regiment from liis own 
immediate command, to reinforce Lieutenant-Colonel Prother ; 


and in that case, he was authorized to call in to Poona the 2d 
battalion 1st regiment, lately left by General Smith to reinforce 
the cantonment at Seroor. But when the Peishwa commenced 
his flight to the soutliward, Colonel Bui’r, hearing that he 
(Dec, jjieditated an attack on Poona, sent off an express for 
the 2d battalion 1st regiment, to reinforce himself. The 
battalion, on-eceipt of this application, cominenced its march from 

Seroor on the last day of the year, at eight o clock in the evening. 



history of the IVIAHRATTAS 

'consisted of little more than 600 rank and file, and was 
^upported by two six poimders, well manned by twenty-four 
Ei^opeans of the Madras artillery, under a serjeant and a lieuten¬ 
ant It was also accompanied by 300 of the newly raised irregular 
horse, and the w^hole was under the command of Captain Francis 
Staimton. Having marched all night, by ten o’clock on 
• the morning of New,Yeai’’s Day, Captain Staunton reached 
the high ground above the village of Korygaom ^ on the 
(Jan. where he beheld the whole of the Mahratta horse, 


consisting of about 26,000, on the opposite side of the river. He 
continued his march towards the bank, and the Peishwa’s troops 
believed that he intended to ford, but as soon as he had gained 
the neighbourhood of the village, he immediately took post in it. 
Korygaom is a moderate-sized village, immediately overhanging 
the steep bank of the Beema, but owing to the immense beds of 
the Indian rivers, which are never filled except during the rains, 
the channel occupied but a small part of the space between the 
banks, so that the village was fifty or sixty yards from the water. 
There is a mud wall, which at one time probably surroimded the 
village, but is now full of large breaches on the side next the river, 
and on the east it is completely open.^ Most of the Peishwa’s 
infantrj% in nmnber about 6,000, had gone on in advance towards 


the Bhore Ghaut, east of Poona ; but on first descrying the batta¬ 
lion, immediate orders were sent to recall them. As soon as they 
arrived, three bodies, of six hundred choice men in each, consist¬ 
ing of Arabs, Gosaeens, and regular infantry mixed together, 
advanced on three different points, under cover of the bank of 
the river, and supported by two guns, to storm the village. A 
continued shower of rockets was at the same time pom-ed into it, 
and many of the houses were set on fire. Captain Staunton had 
selected a commanding position for the guns ; but unfortunately 
the interior of the village was not sufficiently reconnoitred, as 

. [Tl,e famous b.ta. of 

miles distant from Lto, on the ng taluka, 

miles north-east of Poona. jjeroic defence the 

Poona District. Tod styles Captain Staimt (531.)] 

• Indian Thermopylae.’ {I.O. Bom., JelioUectioA ; I have 

a I write this description of the viUage 1 ^ 

not seen it for seven or eight years : not md^o j carefjilly examined 
Captam Stanton evacuated it, when, thoogn^^^ 
thftt seen© of recent and desperate confli^i'? A 
tion of publishing an account of it. 
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ere was a strong square enclosure commanding most of the 
streets, of which the enemy obtained possession, and whence they 
could not be dislodged. The village was immediately siurounded 
by horse and foot, and the storming party was supported by fresh 
troops. All access to the riv’^er wets speedily cut off, Captain 
Staimton was destitute of provisions, and this detacliment, 
already fatigued from want of rest and a long night march, now, 
under a burning sun, without food or water, began a struggle as 
trying as ever was maintained by the British in India. Every 
foot of ground was disputed, several streets were taken and re¬ 
taken, but more than half the European officers being wounded, 
the Arabs made themselves masters of a small temple, towards 
the east side of the village, generally iLsed as a choultry, where 
three of the officers were lying wounded. Assistant-Surgeon 
Wingate, one of their number, got up and went out, but was 
immediately stabbed by the Arabs, and his body cruelly mangled. 
Lieutenant Swanston, who had two severe woimds, had the 
presence of mind to advise his remaining companion to suffer the 
Arabs to rifle them unresistingly, which they did, but committed 
no further violence ; and in the meantime, a party of the battalion 
under Lieutenant Jones and Assistant-Surgeon Wyllie, arrived to 
their rescue, retook the choultry, avenged the death of Mr. 
Wingato, and carried their companions to a place of greater safety. 
The sufferings of the wounded became extreme from thirst; and 
the men who continued the conflict were fainting, or nearly 
frantic, from the dreadful privation of water. Some of the 
artiUery-men, all of whom bore a very conspicuous part in this 
glorious defence, proposed to Captain Staunton that they should 
siurender if terms could be obtained. His determined refusal did 
not satisfy them, but Lieutenant Chisholm their officer being 
killed, the enemy encoruaged by this circumstance, rushed upon 
one of the guns and took it. Lieutenant Thomas Pattinson 
adjutant of the battalion, lying mortally wounded, being shot 
through the body, no sooner heard that the gun was taken, than 
(TPftinff UP he called to the grenadiei-s ‘ once more to follow him, 

^ j • ir a musket by the muzzle, rushed into the middle of 
“e ^Striking them down right and left,^ imtU a second baU 

occasiL^ where he^received his wounds; he did not expire until the 
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tlirough his body completely disabled him. Lieutenant Pattin- 
son had been nobly seconded ,* the Sepoys, thus led, were irresist¬ 
ible, the gun was retaken, and the dead Arabs, literally lying 


above each other, proved how desperately it had been defended. 
The body of Lieutenant Chisholm was found by his gim with the 
head cut off; Captain Staimton judiciously took advantage of 
the circumstance, by pointing it out to the men, and telling them 
‘ such was the way all would be served, who fell dead or alive 
into the hands of the Malirattas,’ on which they declared ‘ they 
would die to a man,’ and the conflict was resumed by all with 
the most determined valom\ Captain Staunton, Lieutenant 
Jones, and Assistant-Surgeon VVyllie were the only officers who 
remained flt for duty, and manfully persevered in continuing the 
defence. Their situation towards evening was very hopeless ; 
Captain Staimton had apprised Colonel Burr of the difficulties he 
laboiu’ed under, and an unavailing attempt from Poona had been 
made for his relief. As the night fell, however, the vigour of the 
attack relaxed, and the men were able to procui’e a supply of 
water. By nine o’clock at night the firing ceased, and the village 
was evacuated by the Peishwa’s troops.^ Next morning the 
Mahratta army was still hovering round the village, and 
(J&n. 2.) Captain Staimton opened his guns upon them as soon 
as he could see. They appeared to draw off in the 
direction of Poona ; but they had heard of General Smith’s 
approach, who was hastening forward with a very small force 
in hopes that the PeLsliwa might bo encouraged to make a stand ; 
but Captain Staunton, not knowing of General Smith’s advance, 
and having reason to believe the enemy was in wait for him on the 
route to Poona, gave out that it was his intention to proceed 
thither. As soon as it was dark, however, taking as many of the 
wounded with him as he could carry, he moved out of the village 


regiment reached Seroor, but unfortunately, in his last moments, he 
laboured under an impression that his corps had been defeated, which 
caused him great distre^. 

> To commemorate this glorious defence, a ® ^ 

by Government, recording the names of those who fell, j f ^ ^ 

made grenadiers, ae their 1st battaUon had been, for the d^f^ce of 
Mangalore, and 'Mangalore and Korygaom 
motto of the regiment [Tlie 2 nd Battalion, 1st N I- 
fought this action, is now the 102nd King Edward s Own Grenadiers. 
The monument erected by Government consists of a stone obelisk, which 
still stands at Koregaon. {B.G,0., ii. 269.)] 
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at first in the direction of Poona ; then changing his route, ho 
retreated to Scroor, where he arrived next morning, with the loss 
of one hundred and seventy-five men in killed and woimded, of 


whom twenty were of the small detacliment of artillery. Besides 
these, about one third of the auxiliary horse were killed, woimded, 
and missing.^ The Mahrattas lost five or six hundred men, and 
have the generosity, on all occasions, to do justice to the heroic 
defenders of Korygaom. Dm’ing the conflict, the Peishwa sat on 
a rising ground on the opposite side of the river, about two miles 
distant. Gokla, Appa Dessaye, and Trimbukjee directed the 
attacks, and at one time Trimbukjee entered the village. Bajee 
Rao frequently expressed his impatience, and asked his com- 
itianders ‘ where were now their boasts of defeatmg the English 


when they could not overcome one battalion.’ The Raja of Satara 
was with the Peishwa, and having put up an aftabgeer,^ or screen 
from the sun, the latter begged he would put it down, ‘ otherwise 
the English would send a cannon ball tlirough it.’ 

After leaving Korygaom tlie Peishwa fled towards the Carnatic, 
followed by General Pritzler, who took up the pursuit near the 
Salpee Ghaut. On Bajee Rao’s arrival on the Gutpurba he was 


1 There were eight European officers in this memorable defence. 

2d battalion 1st beqiment 

Captain Staunton. ^ • i 

Lieutenant and Adjutant Pattinson, died of his wounds. 
Lieutenant Conellan, wounded. 

Lieutenant Jones. 

Assistant-Surgeon Wingate, killed. 


ARTILLERY. 

Lieut. Chisholm, killed. 
Assistant-Surgeon Wyllie. 


auxiliary HORSE. 

Lieutenant Swanston, woundod. 

-, -I. 3.. id dp^cribed under the name of afthaadah as ‘ a sun 
2 [The ajtahgi^ _ velvet, both sides tlie same, and fixed on a 
embroidered on cm _ yards in circumference ; this is attached 
circular frameworK, an _ deeply and fully flounced with gold 

to a silver or ® K„i,nd with silver ribands. The person riding is 
brocade, or rich silk boun ^ ajthmdah being carried in an 

sheltered from the rays of the Hassan All's Observations on the 

w. Croote, 19n,pp. S8 4,.), 
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auTDrised to 6nd a part of the country already in possession of the 
British Goveriuiieiit. It appeared that Brigadier-General Munjo, 
who had been originaUy sent up by the Madras Government as 
Commissioner to receive charge of the districts in the Carnatic, 
ceded by the treaty of Poona in June, 1817, had collected a few 
regulais in addition to his own escort, and by his personal influence 
and experience had raised the native population, who were averse 
to the Mahrattas, as they had been to Tippoo, and eagerly desired 
a change of government. 

TliePeishwa, in pursuing the southern route, was supposed to have 
some hope of being jomed by the Raja of Mysore; but disappointed 
in this respect, and alarmed at the progress of General Munro, 
he turned suddenly round, passed General Pritzler, and re-crossed 
the Kistna, where General Smith, having arrived with the light 
division, pressed him very hard, until he got down the Salpee Ghaut 
and went off in the direction of Sholapoor. General 

(Jan. Smith’s division was then halted, for the purpose of 
allowing General Pritzler to join, in order to form a new 
distribution of the force, according to a plan proposed by Mr. 
Elphinstone, who now took upon him the direction of affairs, by 
authority received from the Governor-General. 

\VTien the Marquis of Hastings heard of the Peishwa’s treachery, 
superadded to the numerous proofs of his insidious and persevering 
intrigues against the British Government, he determined to put 
an end to the dynasty of his family, and to annex his dominions to 
the Company’s territory ; merely reserving a small tract, sufficient 
for the comfort and dignity of the imprisoned Raja of Satara, 
which might serve as a counterpoise to the remaining influence of 
the Bramins, conciliate the Mahratta nation, and leave an opening 
for the employment of many persons, in their own way, whom it 
would have been expensive to subsist, and who could not obtain 
a livelihood under the English administration. Instructions to 
this effect were transmitted to Mr. Elphinstone, 
full powers as sole Commissioner for the ^^an army 

to be comiuerod. The 4th and 6th divisions of the D y, 

C,.«r»i. Smith “'Coin- 

Thoina, , eontrol and Pl“«' “'j t/Mr. Elphtostone 

missioner. These instructions were receivea y i 

early in January, but various reasons induced n ^ e their 

promulgation for a short period, until it one under 
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ixoipressions more’ favourable to the British cause than existe a 
the moment; and be then followed up, in a manner which shoul 
convince the Mahi’atta nation of the advantages submission, 
and the hopelessness of resistance. Hitherto, the pursuit of the 
Peishwa had been productive of nothing important, excepting the 
political effect of holding him up as a fugitive. Whenever Bajeo 
Bao was pressed, Gokla, with all the light troops, hovered round 
the pm-suing divisions, fii-ing long shots with their matchlocks, 
throwing rocketa in favom-able situations, and cutting off cattle 
and baggage. Some skirmishes took place in consequence, and 
the Mahrattas frequently suffered from the shrapnel shells of the 
horse artillery ; but these affairs were attended with no advan¬ 
tageous result to either party. 

(Feb. 7.)— The two divisions having united at Rehmutpoor, 
the whole force, under the command of General Smith, proceeded 
to Satara, which it was thought advisable to reduce, on account 
of the importance attached to the possession of that fortress in the 
minds of the Mahratta people. It scarcely made any resistance, 
and was surrendered in the evening of the 10th February, 
Tn when the British coloms were hoisted ; but next day 

* they were hauled down, and the Bhugwa Jenda, or 

standard of Sivajee and his descendants, was with due forms 
hoisted in its place. A manifesto was at the same time published 
by the Commissioner, in the name of the British Government, 
succinctly representing the whole conduct of Bajee Rao, and 
stating the reasons of its being deemed incumbent on the British 
to deprive him of public authority ; to exclude hiiii and his family 
from all concern in Deccan affairs ; to take possession of his teiri- 
tory, and to govern the whole imder the authority of the Company, 
excepting a small tract to bo reserved for the Raja of Satara. It 
was declared, that there should be no interference with the tenets 
of any religious sect; that all wutim, enam lands, establislie( 
Dcnsions, and annual allowances should be respected an 
fimied nrovided the owners withdrew from the service of Bajee 
■D ' rpfired to their habitations in two months from that date. 

rr sr:mp.ned . 

and should they or any other wutundars aid or pay money 

to the deposed Peishwa, their wutuns were declared liable to 
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No not ice was taken of Jagheers,’as it was soon uncleN- 
they would be kept or restored, according to the readiness 
with which the holders under the Peishwa should tender their 
allegiance to the new government, and whilst retained, they 
became a powerful security for the fidelity of the claimants. 

The reader, who has perused the foregoing pages with attention, 
will be able to judge of the merits of this proclamation, and how 
well it was calculated to tlie end in view ; especially when seconded 
by strenuous and persevering exertions on the part of the military* 

A new distribution of the two divisions of the army was immedi¬ 
ately formed, one for the piu^pose of pursuing Bajee Rao, the other 
for besieging his forts. General Smith chose the former, 'as 
promising the most active service, and marched with two regi¬ 
ments of cavahy, a squadron of the 22d dragoons, 1,200 auxiliary 
horse, and 2,500 infantry, in quest of the Peishwa. General 
Pritzler, in the meantime, attacked the strong hill-forts immediately 
south of Poona, whilst a small force, originally sent back by 
Sir Thomas Hislop, under Lieutenant-Colonel Deacon, to occupy 
the intended position of the 4th division in Candeish, had moved 
down at IVIr. Elphinstone’s request, and laid siege to Chakim.^ 
Other divisions were likewise occupying the country ; General 
Munro, in the Carnatic, was eminently successful; the small force 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Prother, already mentioned, had taken 
many forts in the Concan, and another small detachment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy, likewise fitted out by the exertions 
of Sir Evan Nepean, Governor of Bombay, had commenced opera¬ 
tions in the Coiican, south of Bancoote.a 



Sholfipur, Belgaiirn, Badami, and Be 
Dhorwar, Cadag, Hubli, Nargund, 
Dliarwar Listrict). The chief fort 


taken by Colonel Prother was 
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Whilst the new arrangement of the divisions, and the reduction 
of Satara were in progress, Bajee Rao remained in thejieighboiu’- 
hood of Sholapoor, where he exacted large smns of money from the 
Carcoon of the late Sewdasheo Bhow Mankesir. That minister 
died at Poona a short time before the breaking out of the war, 
and with the general respect of all parties. During the short time 
he was employed after the surrender of Trimbukjee, he honourably 
endeavoiued to convince Bajee Rao of the futility and wickedness 
of the course he meditated ; and that there now was neither 
honour nor safety to the Mahratta nation, excepting by a faithful 
adherence to that alliance which, when contracted, might in his 
opinion have been avoided. The Peishwa deceived him respect¬ 
ing the secret insurrection; and though so well acquainted with 
Bajee Rao’s character, when the facts were forced upon his con¬ 
viction, he gave vent to expressions of indignation and disgust at 
the unparalleled deceit and treachery of his master. 

* At Sholapoor, Bajee Rao was joined by a body of horse from 
Nagpoor mider Gunput Rao, to whom we shall hereafter revert. 
In the meantime General Smith was marching towards the 
Mahratta anny ; the Peishwa decamped and moved to the west¬ 
ward, as Gokla conceived he should have no difficulty in passing 
the British detachment, and avoiding them or not as he thought 
proper. On the 19th General Smith arrived at Yellapoor ; 

19 ) heard that the Peishwa was on the route from Sholapoor 

* towards Punderpoor. He therefore marched all that night 
in hopes of coming upon him ; but before morning he learnt 
that he had gone to the northward and was encamped at Ash tab.' 
Taking, therefore, the cavahy and horse artillery, desiring the 

llaigarh, SivajT's former capital; wliilo Colonel Kennedy seized 
Suvamadrug and Jaigarh in Ratnagiri District, with the assistance of 
the Bombay Marine. 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart., assumed charge of the office of Governor 
of Bombay on August 12, 1812, and was succeeded by Mountstunrt 
Elphinstone on November 1, 1819.] 

1 FAshta (Ashtah) is now a village in the Madha taliika, bholapur 
■n* t * t The battle was entirely a cavalry action, Gokhale having 
Vnno + 10 non horse, and General Lionel Smith two regiments of 

8,000 to 10,000 nor 22 nd Dragoons, 1,200 auxilitry horse, 

^“2 wo inlantrv Ashta is chiefly remarkable to-day for a large 

stream, a feeder of the Bhmia. Iwo jgS . lead from the. 

dam, ;hich together serve to water 18,000 acres. (7.0. Bom., i. 
679-80 ; B.Q., XX. 223 f.)] 
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remainder to follow as expeditiously as they could, General Smith 
pushed forward, and came in sight of the Mahrattas about half- 
past eight, j List as they were moving off the groimd. The Pelshwa 
sent Gokla a taunting message for having thus allowed the army 
to bo surprised, to which the latter replied, that ho might rest 
assured his rear shoidd be guarded. Gokla, having desired Appa 
Dessaye Nepankur, who was at the head of about four thousand 
men, to support him, waited with five hundred horse for the 
approach of the cavalry, who were then advancing in three 
columns, the dragoons being in the centre, the 7th on the right, 
and the 2d regiment on the left. Gokla’s friends advised him to 
retire for support, and return better prepared to meet them, but 
to this he objected and merely replied ‘ whatever is to be done, 
must be done here.’ As the British troops came near, the Mah¬ 
rattas fired a volley with little effect; and three hundred of them, 
with Gokla at their head, came galloping down diagonally across 
the front, wheeled suddenly round on the flank of the 7th regiment 
of cavalry, as they were forming after crossing a ravine, and 
driving upon them with their spears, occasioned considerable 
confusion ; but Captain Dawes of the 22d dragoons, instantly 
throwing back a troop of liis men, charged along the rear of the 
7th and dashing into the middle of the Mahrattas, in a few 
minutes dispersed them in flight. Gokla fell on this occasion by 
the hand of a dragoon ; and, tliough supposed to have been 
wounded before he came in contact with his antagonist, fought 
bravely to the last, literally dying, as he had pledged himself, 
with his sword in his hand. Govind Rao Ghorepuray and Anund 
Rao Babur, both persons of distinction, were killefl with him. 
The Mahrattas were pursued for some miles ; several elephants, 
a quantity of baggage, and a few horses were taken ; but the 
most important result was the capture of the Raja of Satara, with 
his mother and brothers, who on this occasion, to their great joy, 
were rescued from the power of Bajee Rao and the of 

the Concanee Bramins. Prior to this event the Mahrattas had 
resolved to stand a general action, as soon as Ram een, *®®n 

of Holkar, shordd arrive. For this purpose, i© ® 

infantr 3 ' and guns, before left at Nepanee,* had arrive a urar, 

> [Nipani (Nepanee) is now a market-town in the Belga^ District, 

on the road freTn Bdgaum to Kolhapur, forty miles ftorth of the 
former town. [I.o, 1909 , ii. 26.)] 
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the unexpected attack of General Smith and the death of 
Gokla completely disconcerted their arrangements. ^^,The affair 
of Ashtah, trifling as it was, had a very material effect in hastening 
the termination of the war, and these advantages were purchased 
with the loss of only one man killed, and eighteen or twenty 
wounded ; amongst the latter was General Smith. The Malirat- 
tas, in the charge and diu’ing the pursuit, lost about one hundred 
men. The Raja of Satara having been made over to 
the care of Mr. Elphinstone, General Smith proceeded 
to Seroor, and thence resumed the pursuit. Bajee Rao 
remained for a time at Kopergaom,i where he was joined by the 
expected Ramdeen, and deserted by his luke-warm friends the 
Putwurdhuffe. He next continued his route towards 

12 ) intending ultimately to proceed to Nagpoor, 

where events, as interesting as those ah’eady detailed, 
had taken place before this period. 

We left Appa Sahib in February, 1817, established in the re¬ 
gency. It was not discovered, at the time, that he had been 
accessory to the death of the Raja Pui’sajee ; and he was therefore 
proclaimed his successor by the name of Moodajeo Bhonslay. 
The emissaries of the Poishwa were so successful at Nagpoor, 
that imtil the feigned insurrection, set up by Bajee Rao under 
Trimbukjee, was checked, Appa Sahib had pledged himself to 
take part in the warfare begun m that insidious manner ; but on 
hearing of the Peishwa’s submission he completely changed his 
conduct, and, although he continued in constant correspondence 
with Poona, the Resident did not anticipate any more serious 
departiu’e from the terms of his alliance, imtil it was known that 
the Peishwa had attacked the British troops. Upon this intelli¬ 
gence Appa Sahib secretly determined to make common cause 
with him, and immediately exerted himself, by every means in 
his power, to augment his military establishment. Mr. Jenkiii.s, 
on perceiving these preparations, sent to Colonel Adams, request¬ 
ing that a brigade of his division might be left to the southward 

2 [cMnSr ^ of the taluka of the 

same name to the Nasik District, forty miles north-east of Nasik town 

rnd~en nSesnorthof the 

In 1804 it was captured by j ^ g-u.-ov restored to 

Holkar until 1818, when it parsed finally mto British possession, (7. 0 , 

Bom., 1909, i. 474.)] 
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^he Nerbuddah, and that a part of it should be held ready to 
march on Nagpoor. This application, however was merely pre¬ 
cautionary ; Appa Sahib betrayed no other mdication of hostile 
designs ; on the contrary, he was profuse in his professions of 
friendsWp, and inveigbad bitterly against the conduct of Bajee 
Bao, in treacherousb attacking the English : but on the night of 
the 24th In ‘vember he sent to inform Mr. Jenkins that 
a khilliit had arrived for him from the Peishwa, who had 

24 ) 

*' also sent him a Juree Putka, and conferred on him the 
title of Senaputtee ; that he intended to go in state to his camp 
to receive these honours next day, and invited the Resident to be 
present at the ceremony. ]\Ir. Jenkins’s remonstrances against 
such a proceeding were, of course, of no avail; the insignia were 
received, and Appa Sahib’s troops immediately took up positions 
in the vicinity of the Residency, so threatening, that Mr. Jenkins 
was induced to call in the brigade from its cantonment, about 
three miles westward of the city. Next day appearances 
were so hostile that preparations for defending the 
Residency became necessary, and an express was dis¬ 
patched to call in tlie 2d division of the Deccan army, under 
General Dovetori. The whole force at Nagpoor consisted of a 
brigade of two battalions of Madras native infantry, the 1st 
battalion 20 th regiment, and 1 st battalion 24th regiment, both 
considerably reduced by sickness ; the Resident’s escort of two 
companies of native infantry, three troops of the 6 th regunent of 
Bengal native cavalry, and four six-pounders, manned by Euro¬ 
peans of the Madras artillery. LiQutenant-Colonel Hopeton 
Scott was the senior officer. 

The Residency lies to the west of the city of Nagpoor, and is 
separated from it by a rocky hill, running*north and south, called 
Seetabuldee. At each extremity of this hill, and distant about 
thirty yards from each other, are two eminences; that to the 
north which is close to the Residency, is considerably laiger and 
Itti; Cer iUa «to the south ; but the 

being close to the hufe irregulore, was 

suburbs, and affording facihty to the pp 24 ^^ 

a most important point, and w^occupi y ^ six-poimder. 

regiment, under Captain S^^ler, supp ^ 


BATTLE OF SEETABULDEE 


the right of the larger hill, upon which the remainder of the 
force was posted. In the evening, as the British p4cCj[uets were 
about to be placed, a party was fired upon from the village at 
the bottom of the lower liill; but, under the iDossibility of a mis¬ 
take, they forebore returning it, imtil, upon a continuance of the 
aggression, they gave their fire, and retired upon the smaller hill, 
under a heavy discharge of matchlocks, which became the general 
signal for an attack on the British position. A smart fire was 
main tabled on both sides till two o’clock in the mornmg, when it 
slackened on the part of the Mahrattas, but was renewed with 
great fury with cannon and musketry at daylight. The heaviest 
loss which the British had hitherto sustamed was at the smaller 
hill. Frequent attempts had been made by the Arabs to carry it, 
and that post had been, in consequence of the slaughter, repeatedly 
reinforced. At last, by the accidental explosion of a tumbril, 
some confusion was created, of which the Arabs took immediate 
advantage, charged up the hill sword in hand, carried it, and 
immediately tiuned the gun agamst the larger hill, where the 
casualties became distressingly severe. Emboldened by their 
success, the enemy’s horse and foot closed in from every direction, 
and prepared for a general assault. To add to tliis appalling 
crisis, the Arabs got into the huts of the British troops, and the 
shrieks of the women and children reached the ears of the Sepoys. 
The Residency groimds, where Captain Fitzgerald was posted, 
were also attacked; gims were brought up, and bodies of horse 
tlireatened to break in. Captain Fitzgerald had repeatedly applied 
for permission to charge, and was as often prevented by orders 
from the commanding officer ; but seeing the impending dastruc- 
tion, he made a last attempt to obtain leave. Colonel Scott’s 
reply was, ‘ Tell him to charge at his peril.’ ‘ At ray peril bo it, 
said the gallant Fitzgerald on receiving this answer, and immedi¬ 
ately gave the word to advance. As soon as lie could foriu clear 
of the enclosures, he charged the principal body of horse, drove 
them from two guns by which they were supported, pursued them 
to some distance, cut a body of infantry accompanying them to 
Pieces and brought back with hhu the captured gims. The 
Lantry posted on the hill witnessed this exploit with loud 
huzzas; the greatest animation was kindled amongst them ; it 
was proposed to storm the smaller hill as soon as the cavalry 
returned, but another explosion of ammunition having taken 
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mce amongst the Arabs on the south hiU, the same accident 
thich it had been lost, men and officers mingling together rushed 
forward. Irresistible under such an impulse, they earned every¬ 
thing before them, pursued the Arabs down the hdl, took two of 
their guns, spiked them, and returned to their posts. The Arabs 
again^sembled, and evinced a determination to recover their 
ground; but as they were preparing ^ 

cavalry, under Cornet Smith, charged round the base of t e , 
took them in flank, and dispersed them. The British troops now 

advancedfromthehills,drovethe infantry from theadjoi^g^^^^^^ 

and by noon this trying conflict, only equalled durmg the war by 
the defence of Korygaom, had wholly ce^ed. I“"s ^ 
heroism equal to that of Pattinson are adducible, partmularly that 
of L^rtenrut John Grant, adjutant of the 24th regiment, who, 
+1, 1 imneded by two severe wounds, was foremost m the storm 

received a third and mortal wound as the 

^’^ThlBrSh htd not fourteen hundred men fit for duty in the 
defence of Seetabuldee, whereas the army of Appa Sahib 

• U 4 - +VinnRnncl men half of whom were infantry, and of 

ttofthZ or tour thousond wor. Arab, who 
resolution. The British lost 

killed and wounded; amongst whom we ve The dis- 

officers.1 The Mahrattas lost about an equal numben The dis 
nroDortion at Nagpoor was not much greater than at Poona ; but 
L^P^eince of a European regiment, and the advantage of 
^ raffensivelv gave a very different character to the contest, 
actmg treacherous attempt, sent 

Appa Sa , to disavow his having author- 

wukeels to exp Jenkins refused to treat with liim imder 

ized the attack , disbanded his troops, though he 

present circumstanc , . . Reinforcements poured into 

to a »u.p.».o» o'Lio„tou«.t-Colon.l Gah„ 
Nagpoor from » ' aiviaion appearod 

with a brigade arrived with a detachment on 

on the 2yth, Major poveton, with the whole 

the 5th December, an e qoj. before the middle 

second division, had reache Jenkins 

wiat mouth. On the morning ^ • t 

, rii rii Service, Ist Assfistant to the 
Including Mr. Sotheby of the Civu 
sident, who was kilJed. 



(Nov. 

29.) 

(Dec. 

5.) 
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anded the absolute submission of Appa*’ Sahib, requiring 
(Dec 14 disband liis troops, to place his territory at 

“15 ) disposal of the British Government, and to surrender 

himself as a hostage for the performance of these 
conditions; but he was at the same time given to understand 
that upon compliance, no harder terms should be enforced than 
a cession of territory equal to meet the expenses of the sub¬ 
sidiary force, and as much control in his internal government as 
should prevent similar treachery in future. Till four o’clock on 
the following morning was the time allowed for his acceptance of 
the terms. At six o’clock it was intimated that the troops 
would not permit Appa Sahib to come to the Residency as he 
wished ; a respite of three days was requested, but tlnee hours 
only were granted. When the time expired the troops advanced ; 
Appa Saliib then came in, and the army was halted, in hope^ that 
his force would be disbanded, and his guns given up. Such of 
the latter as were in the arsenal were surrendered, but on advanc¬ 
ing to take possession of the others, a cannonade was opened upon 
the British troops. The line was in consequence immediately 
formed, and the guns were stormed and taken, but with the loss 
of one hundred and forty-one men in killed and woimded. Two 
of Appa Sahib’s officers, Gimput Rao and Mun Bhut, were the 
persons who maintained this-resistance ; and it was supposed, 
without their master’s orders. Gunput Rao afterwards went off 
towards the Peishwa’s territory, and joined Bajee Rao, as already 
mentioned, near Sholapoor ; but Mun Bhut, with the Arabs, 
retired to the fort of Nagpoor, where an attempt was 
24 ) * storm one of the gates on the 24th December, and 

repulsed with the loss of two himdred and sixty-nine 
men in killed and wounded. The Arabs afterwards offered to 
surrender, on being permitted to march out with their property, 
familfes, and arms ; terms which were achnittod, because time 
was of importance, and there was no efficient battering train c»n 

the spot. . , ^ -r, 

The reserve division of the Bengal army stationed at Kewah, 

under Brigadier-General Hardyman, was ordered down to Nagpoor, 
when the Marquis of Hastings was first apprised of the defection 
of Appa Sahib; but the order was not received until the 6th 
December, to that General Hardyman did not reach the neigh- 
bourhood until the whole was settled by General Doveton; but 

—KK 
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on the 19th December, he routed a body of the enemy assembled 
at Jubbulpoor, reduced that place and co-operated wuh Lieutfi- 
ant-Colonel M’Morine in occupying the whole of Appa Sahib s 
northern territory, excepting Choureeagurh and Mmidelah. 

Hostilities at the capital were brought to a conclusion by the 
capitulation of the Arabs and the surrender of Mun Bhut; Mr. 
Je^ins, owing to the interruption of the communication, had 
received no instructions relative to Appa Sahib in case of sub¬ 
mission ; and therefore in consequence of what had been already 
proposed, although the terms had not been complied with, Mr. 
Jenkins, on a consideration of all circumstances, conceived it 
incumbent on the British Government to reinstate Appa Sahib, 
but deemed it necessary that his government should be most 
effectually controlled. For this purpose, to secure the subordina¬ 
tion of the capital, the Seetabuldee hill was to be fortified ; the 
British troops to have complete military occupation of the whole 
country ; and a territorial cession, amounting to about twenty- 
four lacks of rupees, equal to the full charge of the subsidiary 
force, was demanded. A treaty to this effect was drawn out and 
about to be submitted for the Raja’s acceptance, when, on the 
2d Januarj', Mr. Jenkins received instructions from the Marquis 
of Hastings, issued on first hearing of the Raja’s defection, be ore 
being informed of what had pa.s.sed subsequent to the arrival of 
General Doveton. These instructions forbade any reconciliation 
with Appa 8ahib himself, and directed that the son of the daughter 
of the late Pursajee, a minor, should be placed on the musnud, 
and affairs confided to a regency, selected by the British Govern¬ 
ment Afterwards, however, upon considermg the motives 
which swayed the Resident, respect for the mora,l obhga- 
tion implied by the terms of his personal surrender, mduced the 
Governor-General to confirm the treaty ^ on the terms proposed 

Mherefom we eh.ll foe the pr-n": “ 
of 0eec«i affaire, and return to the operatioM 1^^ 
to be commenced by the British taking advantage 

their Mahratta allies at Poona and attempted, 

of the removal of the British troops, t capitals.* 

as we have seen, to anniliilate the detacn 


^ The treaty was dated 6th ^apter. 
^ Authorities as for the preceding ^ F 
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CHAPTER L. 

FROM A.D. 1817 TO A.D. 1818. 


A.D. 1817." — During the rains of 1817, the Pindharees,. in 
three separate bodies, or durras, under their leaders Cheetoo, 
Kliureem Bihan, and Wasil Mohummud, occupied positions 
between Indore and Sagur. Kliureem IChan was particularly 
active in recruiting his durra, and was anxious to concert some 
general plan for eluding the coming storm; but the enmity 
between him and Cheetoo was too rancorous to admit of cordial 
co-operation, even in self-defence. They were promised assistance 
by all the native princes, according to their hopes or fears, but 
none stood forth openly in their favour. The left division of the 
Bengal army assembled on the 10th October at Kalinjer in 
Bimdelcund, under Major-General Marshall, and reached Sagur 
by the 28th. Whilst on its inarch, a party of Pindharees from 
the durra of Wasil Mohummud got in its rear and began to ravage 
the territoiy in Bimdelcund ; but their progress was arrested by. 
a detachment from the Governor-General’s division, which obUged 
them to return to Malwa ; and this was the only enterprise 
attempted by the Pindharees. General Marshall, without notic¬ 
ing this attempted diversion, marched on according 
instructions, and arrived at Rylee on the 10th 
November, where he opened a cormnunication with 
rininnAl Adams, whose division was already in its prescii et 
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22 .) 

(Nov. 

26 .) 


;6hed Sir Thomas Hislop. Conceiving from tliis intelligence, 
and from recent accounts of apprehended treachery ?n the court 
of Nagpoor, that it would be necessary to support Brigadier- 
Generals Smith and Doveton, General Hislop, departing from his 
instructions, immediately reinforced General Malcolm’s division 
with a brigade of the regular troops, and sent him forward to 
(N co-operate against the Pindharees, whilst he himself, 
19.) * division, began to retrace his steps towards 

Burhanpoor. Sir Jolm Malcolm crossed the Nerbuddah 
on the 16th November, and Colonel Adams on the 14th. By a 
concerted movement with General Marshall, the three 
divisions respectively reached Ashtah, Rassein, and 
Ratgurh on the 22d, and thence, in the same manner, 
reached Tullain, Bairsea, and Gunj Basouda by the 26th. 
They thus drove the Pindharees from their accustomed 
haunts, and their lands were either taken possassion of, or restored 
to the agents of Sindia and the Nabob of Bhopaul. The durras of 
Wasil Mohummud and Khureem Klian united about Seronje, 
and thence, invited by Sindia, took the route of Gwalior; but 
Cheetoo went off to the north-west, in hopes of support from 
Holkar, and from Jeswunt Rao Bhow, one of Sindia’s officers 
stationed as already noticed at Jawud. Lord Heistings’s camp, at 
this period, was at Erich ; and he had placed detachments con¬ 
necting his own with General Marshall’s division. Upon ascertain¬ 
ing that Khm^eem and Wasil Mohummud had come to the north¬ 
ward, one of tho detachments moved from Burwa Sagiu* through 
Dutteea, across the Sindh, so as to cut them off from Gwalior; 
and Lord Hastings brought his division within thirty miles of 
Sindia’s camp, which had the effect of completely overawing that 
chieftain. The Pindharees, unable to advance to Gwalior or 
to return to the southward, whence General Marshall and Colonel 
Adains were closing in upon them, remained at Shahabad until 
General Marshall, though he advanced tardily, was close upon 
them. They then forced the Lodwana Ghaut, leadmg mto 
Hmaotee, which they were enabled to effect, o\^g to t le miscon¬ 
duct of a party of Zalim Sing’s troops posted there ; but General 
Marshall succeeded in destroying a few of t then 

intended to cross the Ohumbul by the Loharee tor ; but they 
were intercepted by General Donkin ; and Khureem, with Wasil 
Mohummud, after having burnt their bagg»g6> off to the 
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buthward, at the head of four thousand of the best mounted of 
their followers, with whom they succeeded in passing Colonel 
Adams’s division, and directed their flight westward into Meywar. 
Of those who were left behind, some were cut off by the troops, 
and some by the exasperated villagers ; one considerable body, 
however, got clear off to the southward, and after traversing the 
whole Deccan, entered the Company’s provinces in the Carnatic, 
where they were annihilated or completely dispersed before the 
end of the ensuing January. 

The scene of operations was now changed; General Marshall 
was posted at Seronje, Colonel Adams moved down upon Gungraur, 
and General Browne, detached with a part of the Marquis of 
Hastings’s division, also proceeded westward, in a parallel direction 
to the northward of Colonel Adams ; General Donkin, recrossing 
the Chumbul, took post at Shapoora, west of the Bunass. But 
whilst such was the progress of the Pindharee warfare in the east 
of Malwa, more important events were passing to the westward* 

When Cheetoo went off towards Holkar’s camp, he was pursued 
by General Malcolm with the 3d division, but there being reason 
to apprehend that hostility was meditated by Holkar’s ormy^ 
Colonel Adams for a time inclined his march to the west, in order 
to be able to support Sir John Malcolm ; on its being imderstood, 
however, that the GovemorrGeneral disapproved of Sir Thomas 
Hislop’s retrograde movement, and had ordered him on as first 
directed, Colonel Adams co-ojDerated as before against Khureem 
and Wasil Mohummud. Sir Jolm Malcolm continued to pursue 
Cheetoo, until the latter found refuge in Holkar’s camp, in 
vicinity of Mehidpoor, when the 3d division halted 
* at Agur on the 4th December. 

It has hitherto been quite unnecessary to refer to the everlast¬ 
ing turmoil of Holkar’s durbar. The Mahratta faction, which 
Toolsee Bye the regent joined, had, in a moment of superiority 
over their Patan rivals, put the minister Ballaram Seit to death, 
which threw the principal power into the hands of Tattya Jogh 
and Holkar’s hereditary Dewan, Gunput Rao, a man of weak 
intellect, under the guidance of Tattya Jogh; he was also the 
paramour of Toolsee Bye, over whom her passion gave him 
pnHre ascendancy. When the Peishwa’s emissaries were negoti¬ 
ating the confederacy against the British Government, one of their 
objects was to reconcile the Patan and Maliratta factioas ; but at 
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.0 crisis when the British army crossed the Nerbuddah, there was 
a division amongst all parties and factions in Holkar e camp. 
Gunput Rao had been for a time gained over to the Peishwa’s 
cause, and Toolsee Bye ^ had no will but his : Tattya Jogh, sus¬ 
pected of being favourable to a negotiation opened by Mr. Metcalfe 
on the part of the British Government, was placed imder restraint, 
and the war faction or, in other words, Bajee Rao’s influence 
predominated. The negotiation alluded to, as opened by Mr. 
Metcalfe, was part of the Governor-General’s plan, who, as will be 
recollected, intended to form a treaty with Holkar, nearly similar 
to that which was concluded with Sindia. The proposals ’were 
made to Holkar at the same time that the terms were offered to 
Umeer Khan ; but no reply was received until the middle of 
November, when a secret communication from Toolsee Bye, 
offering to place the young, Mulhar Rao and herself under the 
protection of the British Government, was, by the advice of 
Tattya Jogh, transmitted to ]\Ir. Metcalfe. The regency, however, 
being under the control of their own soldiery, were obliged to 
yield to the popular cry in the camp, and to move towards the 
DeCcan, trusting to some favourable opportunity of effecting their 
purpose, tliough now obliged to join in the general demonstrations 
of loyalty in favour of the sovereign Peishwa. But Gimput Rao 
having, as already mentioned, been gained over, Toolsee Bye 
likewise seceded from the plan of seeking protection from the 
British ; and Tattya Jogh, the original proposer of that measure, 
was placed in confinement. The soldiery were averse to the 
admission of terms from the British Govermnent, because the 
<jhiefs knew they must lose the power and consequence which the 
existing state of anarchy conferred, and the troops apprehended 
the loss of their bread. Before Holkar’s army quitted Rampoorah, 
some advances were made by the Peishwa’s agent, and larger 
sums were promised as soon as they should cross the Nerbuddah. 
Thev were joined by Roshun Beg, one of Holkar’s commanders, 
with fourteen battalions before they reached Melndpoor, and all 
wore apparently enthusiastic in the Peishwa’s cause. The arrival 

. CT. 1 ,. ,Tool 5 » By,) “ y 

Tlie'^latter left no legitimate heirs. On ^ 

on the throne, Zalim Singh of Kotah came at once P Y age. 

1.0.t viii. 337;)] 
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^foeneral Malcolm’s division in their neighbourhood caused 
some alteration in the minds of the regency; but the genera 
indications of hostility were so strong, that Sir John Malco m 
retired upon the 1st division advancing to Oojein. The division 
from Guzerat ought to have been by that time about the same 
point, but Sir William Grant Keir had fallen back a considerable 
distance, at the requisition of the Bombay Government, as in 
consequence of the Peishwa’s defection, distiu-bances were appre¬ 
hended in Guzerat; but of this movement the Governor-General 
disapproved, and the division was ordered to return, for the pur¬ 
pose of co-operating as at first directed. 

(Dec. 14.) — ’Iri meantime, the first and third divisions 

having united, advanced towards Holkar’s camp. Terms agree¬ 
ably to Lord Hastings’s instructions were offered, and a show of 
negotiation was kept up iy Ghuffoor Khan and the Patau com¬ 
manders, in the name of Mulhar Rao Holkar; but their horse 
committed hostilities, molested the foragers, carried off cattle, 
and at last made a direct attack on a body of the Mysore 
horse. So determined were the Patans to cut off all 
chance of pacification, that, suspecting the regency of an 
intention to accept the terms, they confined Gunput Rao 
and put Toolsee Bye to death. When Sir Thomas Hislop 
foimd his parties attacked, he immediately determined on bringing 
affairs to a crisis. Holkar’s troops, estimated at nearly twenty 
thousand men, of whom about one-half were infantry, were posted 
on the left bank of the Seeprah,i and on the opposite side from 
that on which the British army was advancing. Sir Thomas 
Hislop had four regiments of native cavahy, two squadrons of 
dragoon-s, a battalion of Europeans, and, including the Nizam s 
corps, seven battalions of native infantry, besides a considerable 
body of irregular horse. The position of Holkar s troops, at t lo 
point attacked, was exceedingly strong. The ford, by i\ in i 
it was determined to cro.ss, was about eight hundred >ait3 
he enemy’s line of infantry ; which was drawn up “u ang e of 
the Seeprah, with it^ loft flank protected by the steep bank of that 

r.. - /Qoflnrahl river lies to the north of Ujjain. The battle 

1 [The . of Mahidpiir, and is the only action in the thud 

is known as the oa +},ere was any considerable European element 
Maratha War in Other battles, such as Kirkee, Sitabaldi 

in the British forces ® ® ^^ij^ost entirely by native troops under the 

<0.8.1., p. 63.,, 


(Dec. 

21 .) 
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•, and its right covered by a deep ravine ; its front was lined 
^th a formidable artillery, consisting of about seventy pieces, 
many of them heavy guns, which, being well served, overpowered 
the light English field-pieces, and occasioned a heavy loss before 
the British troojDS, after crossing the ford, had time to form and 
advance, which they did with all their characteristic bravery. 
The first and second brigades, gallantly led on by Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, had the principal duty to perform ; the Madras rifle corps 
bore a very conspicuous part in the battle, but earned the honour 
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at a high price, Iiaving suffered most severely. Holkar’s artillery¬ 
men stood bravely to their guns, even after their battalions had 


retired; but all the cannon were taken, excepting five or six of the 
lighter pieces, which were carried off by the flying troops. Hol- 
kar’s horse showed considerable spirit in skirmishing, before the 
British ajmy crossed the river, but fled as soon as the action became 
general. This victory cost the British troops a loss of seven 
hundred and seventy-eight men, in killed and wounded, of whom 
thirty'®^^^^ were European officers. Holkar’s army lost three 
thousand men, principally in the pursuit ; but it is creditable to 
his battalions, that two bodies of the infantry effected their 
retreat, when the British general was so strong in cavalry. One 
these bodies, under Roshun Beg, reached Rampoorah, 
^*18 attacked and dispersed on the 10th January 

by the division under General Browne, detached, as 
(Jan.lO.) already mentioned, from the force imder the personal 
command of Lord Hastings. Tlie other body was under 
Ramdeen, a person notorious in the intrigues and anarchy of the 
period, who made good his way to the Deccan and joined Bajee 
Rao, as already mentioned, at Kopergaom. After the battle, 
Sir John Malcolm, with a light force, followed up the main body 
of the fugitives, on the route towards Mundisore; whilst Sir 
Thomas Hislop, joined by the Guzerat division, followed in the 
same direction a few days afterwards. At Mundisore the sub¬ 
mission of the young Holkar was tendered, and a treaty was 
concluded on the 6th of January. By this treaty 
(Jan. 6.) Holkar confii’med the agreement with IJmeer Khan; 

ceded several districts in perpetuity to the Rana of 
Kotah, which Zalim Sing had before only rented ; transferred his 
tnbute on the Rajpoots to the British Government; aii^ also ceded 
to it his territory north of the Boondee hills, and south of the 
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^utpoora mountains. He agreed to commit nS hostilities, to 
have no communication with other states, and to entertain in his 
service no native of Europe or America, without the sanction of 
the British Government; to discharge his superfluous troops, but 
to maintain a contingent of three thousand horse, wliich were to 
co-operate with the English troops when required. The Jagheer 
of Ghufloor Khan was to be continued under the guarantee of the 
British Government. A wukeel from Holkar was to reside at 
Calcutta, and a resident envoy was to be appointed to Holkars 
coui't. The British Government became boimd to protect the 
territories of Hplkar, and to maintain a field force for that 
purpose. 

Sindia’s durbar, after the conclusion of the treaty with Holkar, 
became perfectly tractable ; but some of his officers still showed 
a determination to support the Pindharees. After the battle of 
Mehidpoor, Cheetoo proceeded to Jawud, and was admitted into 
the camp of Jeswunt Rao Bhow, who at first refused to receive 
Captain Caulfield, the superintending officer appointed to his 
division. But afterwards, pretending to comply with whatever 
was required, he desired Cheetoo to withdraw, and allowed Captain 
Caulfield to join him. It was found, however, that he harboured 
and protected the Pindharees, whom he would neither arrest nor 
expel from his camp ; and the Marquis of Hastings at last gave 
orders that he should be treated as a public enemy. The division 
under General Browne was sent against him ; and here, as at 
Rampoorah, this division was distinguished by the prompt and 
efficient manner it performed the required service ; the camp of 
Jeswimt Rao was beat in, his guns were captm^ed, one of the gates 
of Jawud ^ was blown open and the town taken, on the 
(Jan. 28.) 28th January. The districts occupied by Jeswunt Rao 
Bliow had been usurped from the Rana of Oudepoor, 
with whom an agreement, similar in principle to those with the 
other Rajpoot states, had been concluded b 5 '''the British Govern¬ 
ment on the 13th January. Kumulnere, Rypoor, and Ramnagur, 


1 rJawad (Jawud) is a tewn in tlie Mandasor (Mundisore) District of 
nwftlior State which originally belonged to the Chiefs of Mewar. Some 
S tinfe S;r its capture by toal B.wne m 1819 it was restored 
to Sindia In 1844 it was mclnded m the districts assigned for the 
maintenance of the Gwalior contmgent. but was once more handed 
over to Sindic in 1860. ^ commercial centre of some 

importance. (1,0., xiv. 86, 86.)J 
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2^ee forts of some consequence, particularly Kumulnere, being 
situated in the usurped districts, General Donkin was ordered to 
reduce them, which was effected with little trouble by the middle 
of February. Wien General Donkin’s division was broken up, 
the service in this quarter being by that time completed, a part 
of it joined Sir David Oehterlony, then engaged in negotiating with 
the Patans, and aiding in the settlement with the Rajpoots. 

In the meantime Cheetoo, with his durra of Pmdharees, had 
gone off in a north-westerly direction, when the pursuit was taken 
up by the Guzerat division with considerable effect, A part of the 
Lra was destroyed, and several of their part es were overtaken 
in village^ Cheetoo, finding himself harassed, turned suddenly 
to the southward, and by passing through a very difficult country, 
where Sir William Grant Keir found it impossible to foUow hun, 
he effected his escape ; he reappeared near Dhar, whither he was 
followed by the Guzerat division by another route. The broken 
remains of the durras of Wasil Mohummud and Khureem, at a 
time when they thought themselves secure from pursuit, were 
completely smprised in the middle of January by a detachment 
from Colonel Adams’s division, which destroyed a great number 
of them. Khureem was not with his followers at the time, having 
been left in a jungle as they were flying through Huraotee ; but 
he was in Jawud when the town was stormed by General Browne, 
and escaped on foot with great difficulty. After a variety of 
adventures, Kliiureem surrendered himself to Sir Jolin Malcolm 
on the 15th February *; Naindar Khan came in on the 3d February, 
with such of his followers as remained, and many of the principal 
chiefs followed his example. Tlie only terms required by Namdar 
rri^an were an assurance that he should not be sent to Europe or 






), being intercepted in an attempt to escape, he destroyed him- 
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self by poison. 

(Jan. 25.) —Of the Pindharees, Cheetoo’s durra alone remains 
to be accounted for. The main body had hitherto escaped ; but 
on the 26th January it was completely surprised and dispersed by 
a detachment from the garrison of Hindia ; and the Bheels and 
Grassias in the neighbourhood, from whom it may be recollected 
the Pindharees took several districts, being encouraged to attack 
the fugitives, spared none who fell into their hands. Cheetoo 
with two hundred followers escaped: he endeavoured to make 
terms for himself through the Nabob of Bhopaul, but liis demands 
were extravagant, and being again pursued, his followers di’opped 
off daily. He afterwards went thi’ough a variety of adventures, 
and we shall again have occasion to mention him ; but at length, 
himted from his last asylum, and still bearing up with a spirit 
and perseverance worthy of the leader of a better band, Cheetoo, 
when singly pursuing liis flight, was devoured by a tiger in the 
jungles adjoining the fortress of Asseergurh. The Pindharees thus 
dispersed, without loaders, and without a homo or a rendezvous, 
were afterwards little heard of, though flying parties were seen 
in the Deccan until the termination of the war with the Peishwa ; 
they mingled with the rest of the population, but the real Pind¬ 
harees still retain their name, though some of them have become 
active improving farmemA 

With regard to the Patans, Umeer Khan, after he had made the 
agreement with Mr. Metcalfe for hunself, did not ratify it until ho 
heard of the defence at Seetabuldee, when, considering the Mah- 
ratta game as completely lost, he immediately dismissed the 
Peishwa’s agents, ratified the engagement with the British Govern¬ 
ment, and endeavoured by every means in his power to fulfil its 
stipulations. 

The advance of Sir David Ochterlony, who judiciously inter¬ 
posed his division between the two princii^al Patau camps, w ould 



dency the Pmclaiis pottle, sheep, &c., and some work as masons. 
They deal in rice, Khandesh, Nasik and the Southern 

Musaiman Pindarla being resident almost 
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, 11 j TT^om. Khan to submission, had coercion 

-ftdon have compo e presence in that situation svas after- 

become -“y' Umeer Khan to obtain the 

Jd7u^ turbulent soldiery. The Patans 

weTprevLted from trying their strength, by the fate of Holkar’s 
troops at Mehidpoor, by the influence and cumimg of Umeer Khan, 
and by the address and firmness of Sir David Ochterlony. Some 
of them were dismissed with a part of their arrears, some of them 
were taken into the service, and the whole were overawed or con¬ 
ciliated without bloodshed. 

The presence of Sir David Ochterlony likewise facilitated the 
negotiations with the Rajpoots, and enabled the Marquis of 
Hastings to complete his plans, or put the whole into a train 
of adjustment by the middle of February. A treaty with 
Joudpoor was signed on the 6th January, but the negotiations 
with Jeypoor did not terminate imtU the 2d April, when a 
treaty was concluded. All the other states and principali¬ 
ties, excepting Sagur, of which the British Government took 
possession, accepted the terms offered by the Governor-General; 
and Sindia, having given up the district of Ajimere, and relm- 
quished his tribute on the Raja of Boondee, m exchange pwt 
of the lands of the Jagheerdar of Vmchoor, sitimted “ 
and forfeited by liis adherence to the cause of Bajee Rao the 

S»h tJ,™ “ ““■■I”"" Cm. 

•11 ifjiH Raia of Boondee, who behaved so well to the Bngli.sn 
‘2'Te2eator2d2 Colon;i Monson. Not only was the tribute 
th "^"obtained from Sindia ieliuquishe<Vjy the British Government, 
the possessions usurped from the Raja by Holkar were 
but ail K 1 ^ oindia’s encroachments withm his frontier were 

Sr/eco’vered for him by negotiation The record of this instance 

of national gratitude will be read by every Briton with satis- 

f 1 and the Marquis of Hastings also had it m his power to 
faction, and the Marq ^ ^ 

confer cn the Na ancestor towards General Goddard’s 

only for the friendship o , , , . fijgnlaved in the British 

army, but for the zeal e a acceded to the proffered 

cause ‘ during the present wa^ since concluded with 

terras in the month of Novembei. A y ^ contingent of six 

Inm on the 26th try, was aU that was 

hundred horse, and four hundred 

^ He sold his jewels to support tr p 
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red to be furnished for the service of the British Government, 
five districts^ were ceded to liim in perpetuity for their 
support. Some forfeited lands of the Vinchoorkru', and a part of 
the district* of Shujawulpoor were afterwards added ; the fort of 
Islamnugur, a much valued possession, was likewise obtained for 
him from Sindia by negotiation. These cessions placed the prin¬ 
cipality of Bhopaul on a very respectable footing, and amongst the 
natives of India, where the recollections of benefits and injuries 
are treasured up for generations, nothing in the whole adminis¬ 
tration of the Marquis of Hastings conveyed so deep an impression 
of the value of British friendship, as the conduct of its Government 
to Boondee and BhopauL^ 

The military operations in Central India being completed, Sir 
Jolin Malcohn remained there as Agent for the Governor-General; 
and by the active exertions and conciliatory methods, which 
dui’ing a long career have characterized his services, and which, 
on the whole, have been surpassed by those of no living servant 
of the East India Company, that officer introduced order and 
peace in an extensive tract, where those blessings had been long 
imknown.^ 

The division imder General Marshall was ordered from Seronje 
into Bundelcund ; and after reducing Sagiir, took Dhamoimee 
and Mundelah belonging to the territory of Nagpoor, the KlUidars 
of which had refused to smTender, in consequence of secret orders 
from Appa Sahib. At the same time that General Marshall was 
sent into Bundelcund, the greater part of the first, third, and 
fifth divisions were placed at the disposal of IVIr. Elphinstone, to 

1 Ash tail, Ichawur, Sehar, Dowaha, and Dewpanaa. 

2*[For Bund! (Boondee) see footnote on pp. 372-3, ante, Tlio 
Bhopal State was originally founded by an Afghan from Tirah in 1709. 
He had been in the service of Auranzgeb. On his death in 1740 his 
son ajzed eight, placed on the throne, but was sliortly^afterwards 
nnafftd hv aU illegitimate son of tlie lato ruler. The latter, though 
fr^riTiflllV Histalled US Nawab, ruled until his death in 1754. His 
never to J religious recluse who left the administration in the 
successor v Hindu minister, Baji Ram. 111^ MdmuUah 

hands of a ver> capacity, controlled the State, which since 

Begara, a by ladies. One of these, Sikandar Begam, 

1844 has usually Government of India in 1867. (/•(?•. 

rendered signal 

“ »• on the poUtical settlement, the quotations from 

Pri Sis “ ?' 

of Hastings at pp. eSl'O O.H.I. 
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iisfc in the more important revolution going forward in 

Deccan« • , j 

Sir Thomas Hislop.as Commander-in-Chief at Madras, proceeae 
to Fort St. George ; but on his way to the southward, 
possession of those places in his immediate route which 'J®'® ^ 

to tho Eritioh Gove^nent by Holkor. 
from o pertiiiocity common to governors of orts 

the order of surrenders end Stay the orders of 

he should be treated as a rebel, if ^ ^ 

his government, he continued to ^ entrance of the fort, 

storming party was theie ^ these the first and second were 

which is byfiv®^^essive g^es , 

came out 

p„.ed He .ISO returned with the p.«y 

“”u“ Third and fomth gates which wore opened, but at the 
fifth gate there was some demivr made by the Arabs, when told 
they must surrender at discretion; the wicket, however, was at 
last opened, and a few officers and men had entered, when the 
Arabs, from some misapprehension, rushed upon them, cut most 
of them down, and amongst the number killed Major Gordon and 
Captain Macgrogor. Their companions behind, hearing of what 
had been perpetrated, with the exasperated feelings of British 
troops where they suspect treachery, rushed m as fast as they 
could gain admittance, and of a gan’isou of about tliree bun re 
men, one only, by leaping the wall, escaped with i e. 
Thomas Hislop, imder the same impulse by which the ^®^ 

actuated, ordered the Killidar to be hanged as the cause of all the 
bloodshed, without refiectmg on the probabUity of his not being, 
even in the fimt instance, wholly to blame for this lamentab e 
catastrophe, and that his subsequent conduct entitled him to 

"’irSgpossessionof the forts in the territory ceded by Holkar, 

I PThalner (Talneir) Ues on the Tapti, i?iX£nS 

of DhfiUa, wit Khandesh District. ^eentb century (1370- 

,-n 1128 to the Gaulis or Ahirs. ^at® m the 1^98 it was 

991 Malik Raja Faruki chose it ^ j* joOO it passed into 

invested by Mohmud Begada of Gujarat; ^ 1750, and at the 

Mughal possession. The Peshwa received the jjy Holkar. 

date of its capture by Sir ThomM Hislop, j^ptain Macgregor 
Thalner contains the tombs of Major Gorao icings of the Faruki 
of the Royai Scots, and also the tombs of mu 
dynasty Khandesh. (/.(?., xxiii. 287.) 
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^ Thomas Hislop was aided by the second division un ©r 
General Doveton, who, shortly after the surrender of agpooi, 
proceeded to ‘the westward, believing that everything m the 
quarter he had just quitted was finally aiTanged ; u no 
was Appa Sahib reinstated on his musnud, than he renewe 
intrigues, encouraged the savage Goands to revolt, sent seer 
orders to his KiUidars to resist the orders of surrendei, win 

had granted in favour of the British Government and appM 

to Bajee Rao for assistance. An application to this effect h 
arrived at the time Gunput Rao joined the 

poor, and frequent'messengers followed, subsequent to the affair 
of Ashtah, imploring succour. 

We left Bajee Rao on the route to Chandore. Be ore 
that place, hearing of the approach of the 

Thomas Hislop and General Doveton, he retimied to K® ’ 

but there having learnt that General Smith was ^^vanmug 
pursued his route to Bheer, and thence turnmg off to the e^t 
Lrd, hastened towards Chandah in the 

sendhig Gunput Rao forward to the a,ssistance of his mastei by 
a different route. 

Sir Thomas Hislop endeavoui’ed to intercept or 
Peishwa’s army, but finding they were beyond the reach of purs , 
lie continued his march to Poona, and left the conduct of oper 
Uoi to Generals Doveton and Smith. The former took the rou © 
by Basum and Kurinja, the latter moved eastward along the In e 

(MarlwT^n the meantime Mr. Jenkins having discovered 
Appa Sahib’s extraordinary treachery, arrested him; 
pmUions bemg made to oppose the advancmg 
Rao’s party was met on the banks of the Wm-da, am ^ 

.. .. by a detachment under Colonel Scott. C 

^^1 with his division also arrived on the banks o t lo 
1 -1 Tfew days ; ami Bajeo Rao. uncertain how to i.roceod. 

(AprU in Kom-a to the west of the Wm-da. Fheio 

6.) haltec divisions of Doveton and Adams, an , 

ho was hemmed m j former, was driven upon the 

inendeavoiirmgtoav 

latter near ’ i^iany of his Jagheerdars 

followers and most of them tool*' 


followers jg event, and most of them took 

uitted his standard u disperse to their homes- "^^6 

^vantage of the opportunity to a p 
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^^^hwa’s brother Chimnajee Appa fled to the southward with 
Appa Dessaye Nepankur and Naroo Punt Apty, aijd surrendered 
liimself to a party, detached to intercept him by General Smith. 
Colonel Adams, as soon as the pursuit ceased, proceeded against 
Chandah, which W6is held by the partisans of Appa Sahib, and 
after a short siege carried the place by assault. Bajee Rao, 
followed by General Doveton, fled in great consternation to the 
northward, and for six days his army suffered severe y rom atiguo 
and privation. He had faint hopes of aid Sindia ; but all 
he now desired was a good opportimity of throwing himself in the 
way of the British general. He had made many overtures to Mr. 
Elphinstone, but as they always implied an ability to treat, he 
distinctly told his submission only coidd be accepted. He 
ain dispatched agents to Mr. Elphinstone and to the Resident at 
I^gpoer, but continued his route, forded the Taptee on the 6th 
May, and advanced towards Sindwa, where he intended to cross 
the Nerbuddah ; but finding that point guarded, and that Sir 
John IMalcohn had made every preparation to intercept him, he 
sent fon^^ard an agent, Anund Rao Chimdawui’kur, with a letter 
to that officer, and retired to wait the result at Dholkote, in the 
neighbourhood of Asseergurh. That fortress, though stipulated 
to be given up by Sindia in the treaty of the 6th November, was 
still held by his Killidar, Jeswuiit Rao Lar, who had always 
refused to sui’render. Here Bajee Rao, with about eight thousand 
men, remained hi a state of the utmost disquietude and alarm ; 
he was unacquainted witli the country, and excepting the Vin- 
choorkur and Aba Poorundhuree, abandoned by almost every 
person of consequence in the Mahratta country ; the fords eind 
passes to the northwai’d were guarded, and troops were closing 
in upon him on every side. His agent reached General Malcolm’s 
camp at Mhow, near Indore, on the 16th May. On receiving the 
Peishwa’s overtures, Sir Jolm Malcolm, who had been furnished 
with a copy of the Governor-General’s histructions to the Com- 
raissioner iii the Deccan, resolved to make the Peishwa s letter 
the basis of a negotiation for his suirender. Accor mg y, two 
of his political assistants, Lieutenants Low and 
dispatclied towards the camp of Bajee Rao, ° 

a negotiation, requiring him to renounce all ^ 

self and family for ever m the Deccan, to which he was never to 
return ; and to surrender Trimbukjee and the mur erera of the 
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^hans. After these preliminaries, Lieutenant Low was to 
insist upon his immediately separating himself from Ramdeen 
and all proscribed rebels and Pindliarees, and advance to meet 
Sir John Malcolm, who in such case promised to become the 
medium of an adjustment with the British Government, and obtain 
for him a liberal maintenance at such holy city as he might select 
for his future residence. The Governor-General did not approve 
of any deputation to Bajee Rao, both because it had a tendency 
to cramp the military operations against him, and conveyed an 
impression of the Peishwa’s being in a condition to treat, when he 
was, in fact, eager' to submit. Some ckcumstances proved the 
justness of these opinions ; and, in several respects, there was 
an inconsiderate zeal evinced in the proceedings on this occasion, 
which has not escaped censure. The Marquis of Hastings, 
although he had given the outline of the conduct to bo observed 
towarcls the Peishwa, reserved to himself the particular terms 
to be granted to him, after obtaining his submission to a justly 
offended nation ; but before his sentiments, m regard to the 
first steps taken by Sir John Malcolm, could be received, Bajee 
Rao, on the 3d June, after a protracted negotiation, smTendered 
himself,! on condition that the stipulated maintenance should not 
be less than eight lacks of rupees a year ; which was promised to 
him by Sir John Malcolm, from an idea that it should not be less 
than the jDension of his brother Amrut Rao. The Marquis of 
Hsistmgs deemed the amount too great, and seeing that ^ deposal 
was declared, and his country almost entirely reduced, knowing 
also the intriguing disposition of Bajee Rao, and the amassed 
treasure which he and his adherents might secrete for purposes 
hostile the British Government, it was generally considered 
the extreme of liberality. But there was a conditional promise 
to Bajee Rao, in favour of Jagheerdars who had adliered to his 
cause, and of Bramins and religious establislunents supported by 
his family which was quite umiece^ary, and certainly should 
u Vv ^ cTTrkirled ; because it implied that* Bajee Rao was in a 

•. • ^ himself, he had an interview with Sir J. 

! Before surrendering ponference displayed his usual address 
Malcolm ; and in a pnv John as the last of his three earliest 

and eloquence ; appealing being dead, and General Wellesley 

and best friends. Colonel ^ 

(the Duke of Wellington) in a distant lanu, 

n—LL 








to confer- Whilst commenting, however, in this instance on the 
supposed failings of the politician, justice is due to the generous 
feelings of the man: Sir John Malcolm saw the prince whom he had 
visited nine montlis before in the midst of a gay court, and in a 
newly erected palace on the banks of the Kistna, now a harassed 
and houseless fugitive ; he forgot the manner in which he had been 
so grossly deceived; he thought only of the contrast in the 
peishwa’s situation, and of the benefits which the British Govern¬ 
ment had derived from its connexion with that misguided and 
unfortunate individual; and he pitied those faithful adherents, who 
still follow'ed their sovereign in hopeless adversity, and forfeited 
their all, when, by personal submission, they might have secured 
their possessions. The Marquis of Hastings ratified the terms ; 
and Beithoor,^ a place of sanctity near Cawnpore, was appointed 
for Bajee Rao^s future residence, to which he was immediately 
conducted. 

Ramdeen surrendered on being promised pardon, but Bajee 
Rao evaded compliance with that part of the stipulated terms 
which required the surrender of Trimbukjee; he escaped to the 
southward, and for a time attempted to collect adherents and 
conceal himself as before ; but Captain Briggs,^ Mr. Elphinstone’s 

1 [Bithur (Beithoor) is in the Cawnpore District, and during the 
early years of the nineteenth century was for a time the civil head¬ 
quarters of the district. BajI Rao owned extensive palaces in the 
town, which were occupied at the time of the Mutiny by his adopted 
son bhondo Pant, alias Nana Saheb, The town was captmed by 
Havelock on July 19, 1857, when the palaces were utterly destroyed. 



(/.(?., viii. 250-51 (1907).)] -o- , u . 

A masterly estimate of Baji Rao’s character was 
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in Candeish, discovered the place of his retreat, and by a 
well-concerted plan, sent a party of iiTegular horse under Lieuten¬ 
ant Swaixston,^ who seized him in the village of 4^ieorgaom. He 
was afterwards conveyed to the fort of Chmiargurh in Bengal, 
where he remains a prisoner. The surrender of Bajee Rao was 
an important event, and was rendered more so by the escape 
of Api^a Sahib, a circumstance which partly actuated Sir Jolin 
Malcolm during the negotiation. 

After the arrest of Appa Sahib by Mr. Jenkins, the Governor- 
General directed that he should be sent to Allahabad, and there 
confined. He was accordingly sent off from Nagpoor for that 
purpose, but having corrupted some of the Sepoys of a Bengal 
corps on his guard, and being furnished with a suit of their regi¬ 
mentals, he got off in that disguise on the morning of the 13th 
May, and fled to the Mahdeo hills between Nagpoor and the Ner- 
buddah, whence it was impossible to dislodge him during the 
monsoon. Here he was joined by Cheetoo Pindharee i and the 
person of Appa Sahib became a rallying pomt for all the disbanded 
and broken troops of the country. The unfortunate negligence 
which occasioned his escape was productive of much harassing 
service owing to insurrections in various quarters. 

The grandson of the late Rughoojee Bhonslay, a minor named 
Goozur, was, in the meantime, adopted by the widow of the late 
Rughoojee, and, assuming the name of his gi'andfather, was seated 
on the musnud. The widow was considered regent; but for the 
present, and dining the minority* whole administration was 
committed to the charge of the Resident, who, in the Raja’s name, 
directed every department under the immediate superintendence 
of officers appointed by himself. 

The season was considerably^ advanced before troops could be 
spared to co-operate in a combined attack upon the position of 
Appa Sahib ; it was hoped he might be taken ; but being assisted 
bv the skill and intelligence of Cheetoo, he passed one of tlie parties 
which was hemming him in, and though subsequently exposed to 


Pmppr and the Siyanil Mutdkhirln, In the 
Rise of Mnhammada published in 1827 a memoir of Nana 

Transactions of the ^dence of the Court of the Pei^hwa 

Farnavis andthe Conespond^^^ J.B.B.R.A.S., xxii. 172.)] 

The who assisted in the defence, and was severely 

wounded at Korygaom. 
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d«g» from . goord of Britioh troopo. ho .ooooodod in 

goining Ih. fort or Doveloni 

That celobratod JlS f fore, from M.h.a, Aflor 

Sir John Malcolm about twenty days, it surrendered 

a respectable defence Appa Sahib, if he ever had been in 

on the 9th of Apr , afterwards sought refuge amongst 

the fort, made -g. and no desire being evinced by the 

t le Seiks, where o s g^ibmission, he has sunk into 

British Governmen ^^^peoted from a person of his weak and 
the insignificance dreadful fate of Cheetoo, as he 

treacherous c Asseergurh, has been already told.^ 

attempted to tiy 


X Authorities as in the preceding. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


FROM A.D. 1818 TO A.D. 1819. 


A.D. 1818.— In the preceding chapter we were drawn forward 
to mention the last event of the war, whilst the reduction and 
settlement of the Peishwa’s territory remains to be briefly ex¬ 
plained. By the 10th of April, the strong forts of Singurh,i Poor- 
undhur and Wassota, with many others, had been taken by the 
besieging force, under General Pritzler. Though places of that 
remarkable strength, which has been already described, none of 
them made a good defence, none stood the assault, and as their 
previous history was scarcely known, their capture excited less 
interest, even among the besiegers, than it otherwise was calcu¬ 
lated to produce. An exception must be made in regard to 
Wassota; the wild coimtry, through which the troops advanced 
for about twenty miles, far exceeded hi sublimity and grandeur 
any pre-conceived ideas the British officers might have formed 
of those vast mountains, dells, and forests, which they were told 
existed in the Ghaut-Mahta. Tlie necessary artillery was trans¬ 
ported with extraordinary labour through thick jimgles and deep 
valleys, where natural barriers presented themselves in. every 
succeeding hUl, at which a handful of men might have arrested a 
host; and when at last brought to the point of borabar men , 
intense interest was excited for the two officers, Cornets un er 
and Morrison, who, the reader may recollect, wore taken prisoners 



miST^y 



(April 

5.) 


terms of surrender, was, in this in- 
At length the mortars 
though th^ peal of every salvo as it 
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L commencement of the war, and were now in confinement m 
this fortress. The wives and families of the Raja of Satara and 
his brothers were also in Wassota, and these prmces were present 
in the British camp. The obstinacy of the Kdhdar. who at first 

would listen to no 
stance, a cause of general regret. 

opened, surroimding rocks, carried with it 

reverberate prisoners, the bombardment was kept 

anxiety for . jjours, with such effect that the Killidar 

up for ® , fortunately none of the captives suffered. The 

capiti a e , ^ere found in a dress of coarse unbleached 

two Hrit^^^^ ^ neither European nor Indian, but 

cotton, nature of both ; their beards had grown, and their 

parta may be imagined, extraordinary ; but their 

w'as perfectly good. They had been kept in ignorance of 
the advance of their countr^unen, or the state of the war ; the 
firing, i^^ driving in the outposts, was represented by their guard 
as the attack of some insurgents in the neighbourhood ; the burst¬ 
ing of the shells over their heads was the first intimation of ap¬ 
proaching deliverance, and the most joyful soimd that had reached 
their ears for five weary months. They had been at first used 
very harshly in the fort of Kangooree ; but they were removed to 
Wassota by Gokla’s orders, and a letter, in his own handwriting to 
the Killidar, desiring him to treat the two poor Europeans well, 
was one of several instances of a like generous character, tending 
to prove that Gokla had no participation in the cruelties of his 
master; and at that moment excited some feeling of pity for 
his fate. On most occasions the captive officers had been hu¬ 
manely treated by the native soldiery ; and they met with some 
remarkable acts of disinterested kindness and sympathy. 

(April 11.)—Shortly after the reduction of Wassota, the Raja 
of Satara was, wdth great pomp, seated on his throne by the 
Commissioner, when he published two proclamations, the one an- 
nouncing his connexion with the British Government, the other 
making over entire powers for the arrangement and government 
of his country to the author of this work, who was the agent 
selected by Mr. Elphinstone for that purpose.i procla- 
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(April 

13.) 


_ ation, the Raja dwelt on the injuries received from Bajee Rao ; 
amongst these was an order, the existence of which was confirmed 
by the ffillidar of Wassota, to put the whole family to death, 
rather than suffer them to fall into the hands of the British Govern¬ 
ment. The Raja Pertab Siew (or Sing) was in his 27th year, 
naturally intelligent, and well disposed^; but bred amongst in¬ 
trigues, surrounded by men of profligate character, and ignorant 
of everything except the etiquette and-parade of a court. His 
whole family entertained the most extravagant ideas of their 
own consequence, and their expectations were proportionate, 
so that for a time the bounty which they experienced was not 
duly appreciated. 

As it was inconvenient to reduce the whole of that strong 
country at this period, a battalion of Sepoys and five hundred 
auxiliary liorse were left for the protection of the Raja and the 
defence of the fort. After these arrangements, a part of the 
besieging division was detached to assist in the capture 
of the forts to the northward of Poona, and General 
Pritzler proceeded to the Carnatic, to place himself under 
the orders of General Munro. That gallant officer, with a mere 
handful of men, had taken a number of very strong forts, 
amongst others, Badamee, which he carried by assault. Having 
added to his limited means by raising a great body of 
irregulars, he had already possessed himself of the country in 
that quarter. On being reinforced, he immediately marched to 
the northward against the remainder of Bajee Rao’s infantry, 
wliich, in number about four thousand five hundred, with thirteen 

the Raja with full powers and also seciued for him the Pratapgarh 
fort, containing the temple of SivajI’s family goddess, BhavanT. 

The territory reserved to the Raja comprised the compact and fertile 
tract lying on the western border of the Deccan, between the Nira and 
the Bhima rivers on tlie north and the Warna and the Krishna on t lo 
south, and extending from the Western Ghats eastward to tlic distnc s 
of Bijapur and Pandharjmr. The annual revenue of this territory 

was estimated at about 16,00,000 rupees.] i Dnff as Reai- 

1 r According to General Briggs, who succeeded Grant Dufl as Resi 
j + +Vio Raia was twenty-four years of age at the time of his installa- 
dent, Elphinstone described him in 1826 as the most 

^l^M^rstha I ever met with, has his coxmtry m excellent order, 
civilized Marath - 00^3 and aqueducts in a style that would do 

and evorytlung t know what his ancestor would think 

credit to a . (£.j/e of M. Elphinstone, vol. ii, p. 188, 

quoter“ D B. Parasnie’ MakabUshwar, Bombay, 1916, pp. 37. 39.)] 
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^-- was levying contribution J On hearing of General 

in the Nizam’s distmts near P 

Munro s approach, they retreated attacked, routed, 

fort of Sholapoor, where they i Sholapoor had 

and pursued 7®!”.*^ Sriclwe > “d” *'■« “'*» “ *'■”* 

been previously carried ® advanced from the Car- 

siege, surrendered. ^ ^.ight and left of his column of 

natic, he sent his fought with spirit on several 

march, who occupie iilaces, and took possession in name 

occasions, stormed fort ^ 

of ‘ ThomavS having conquered the Concan, by 

The Bombay Eiphinstone did not interfere in its settle- 

its own of the difficulties to be apprehended above 

ment, in the low country. Mr. Felly and Mr. Mar- 

the Ghauts the charge of the civil duties ; the former 

riott the latter in the northern Concan, or to the terri- 

in the sou^ north of the river Penn. Raigiu'h, famous as the 

1 of Sivajee, and a place as impregnable as Gibraltar, 
^^rrendered to Colonel Prother on the 7 th May ; it contained the 
Peishwa’s elder wife, Waranussee Bye; a fortimate shell having 
set fire to her habitation and destroyed it, she prevailed on the 
Arab Kffiidar to capitulate.^ Waranussee Bye was allowed to 
retire to Waee, near Satara, where she resided for nine or ten 
months, until it was discovered that her being there facilitated 
Bajee Rao’s persevering intrigues, when with a suitable escort 
she was dispatched to join her husband at BeithooV. 

In regard to the settlement above the Ghauts, General Muru'o, 
as we have seen, took possession of the Carnatic, which he sub¬ 
sequently made over to Mr. Chaplin, an experienced civil servant 
of the Madras establishment, who was appointed, under Mr 
Elphinstone, principal Collector of the Maliratta country south of 
th^Kistna, and Political Agent with the Raja of Kolapoor and 

the southern Jagheerdars. Kistna 

To the management of the provinces extending during 

to tho Norbuddah, Mr. Elphi»>fone. at different^^n 
the progress of the conquests, appomted four s 

1 [The bombardment of Raigarh (Raigurh) ^f 5,00,000 

spur called Kalkai, and lasted fourteen days. A , ^ 
rupees in coin was found in the fort. {1,0* Bom 
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^ne territory reserved for the Raja of Satara was the tract between 
the Warna and the Neera, extending from the base of the Syhadree 
mountains on the west to Punderpoor on the east,^ or near y o 
the Nizam’s boundary. Until reduced, and some progress made 
in its settlement, the Satara coimtry was managed entu-ely as a 
British province. Captain Henry Dundas Robertson had charge 
of the city and district of Poona, of which he was Collector of the 
revenue. Judge, and Magistrate. His district lay between the 
Neera and Beema. From the Beema to the Chandore hills was 
entrusted to Captain Henry Pottinger, with the same authority 
as was delegated to Captain Robertson ; and Captain John Brig^, 
in the province of Candeish, in addition to the duties of those offi¬ 
cers, was Agent for effecting a settlement with the Bheels.^ 

With each of thdse officers, whose authority nearly resembled 
that of the great Sur-soobohdars under the Pei.shwa’s government, 
experienced natives were appointed to conduct the niunerous 
subordinate situations, with permanent salaries, on a scale ot 
liberality which rendered their offices both in regard to power 
and emolument exceedingly respectable. 

To get possession of the coimtry ; to prevent the revenue of 
the current year, or the treasures of the Peishwa from being made 
applicable to purposes of hostility ; to protect and conciliate the 
inliabitants ; to attempt no innovations, and to ^ 

show the people that they were to expect no change but the better 
administration of their own laws, were the primary objects to 
which the Commissioner directed the attention of his agents. As 
the country was drained of British troops, the greater part ot 
which had proceeded in pursuit of tlie flying Peishwa, the means 
1 r4narchv was at its zenith in Khandesh (Candeish) m 1818—tho 

roads were Lpassable, the villages “’I'^iXaffitrnts of 

mitted daily, the only protection obtainable by ^*'6 inh many 

the plains being through regular payments of hlackma . 

yrarf after annexationSho Bhil (Bheel) hibes gave 

Leaks of lawlessness, but eventually who entering 

Methods of «“L‘rnstrne% ordLs 

the district under Elphmslone^ tiger-shooting, and eyen- 

jungle-men by ^®^Lt30) in formmg a Bhil corps, the original owe 
tually succeeded {\ jnen who had accompanied him on shooting 

of which consisted corps numbered 600 men, who fought 

expeditions. In 182 suppressed plundering. Riots occurred 

boldly for Government^ ^^d ^^pp gyppj.essed. (LG. 


I 


UUlUijr 

among the Bhils n 

Bom., i. 419, 442; ii. 482.)j 
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ose agente were, at first, limited ; but by raising irregulars, 
taking such places as tliey could reduce, destroying or executing 
straggling plunderers, especially when they were fbund torturing 
or murdeiing the villagers, opening negotiations with the Killidars 
of the stronger forts, and representing the hopelessness of re¬ 
sistance, the country with the assistance of such regulars as could 
be spared, fell almost as fast as men could be collected to keep 
possession. It not imfrequently happened that irregulars who 
had left Bajee Rao’s service a few days or hours before, entered that 
of the British Government; and instances are adducible, where, 
having quitted the Peishwa, they were enlisted, subsisted, supplied 
with ammunition, and fighting for the new Government, within 
little more than twenty-four hours ; so readily do the irregular 
troops of India transfer their allegiance to the jDrevailing power. 
To these men the new conquests were frequently of necessity 
entrusted, and they proved, in no instance, treacherous or dis¬ 
obedient. 

J3y the month of May a small detachment of regulars from 
Poona, under Major Eldridge, had obtained possession of the 
numerous liill-forts between that city and the Ahmednugiu* hills, 
some of which are as strong as any in the world. The defences 
are entuely composed of solid rock, in which caves are hewn that 
render the garrison safe from the effect of shells, and a very few 
resolute men could maintain an assault against any numbers. 
Another small detachment, imder Lieutenant-ColonelM’Dowell, 
was equally successful in reducing the forts in the Chandore 
range ; and by the end of May the Arabs in Candeish, and the 
insurgents under the pretended Chitoor Sing in the Satara territory, 
were the only opponents of the British Government within the 
dominions of the late Peishwa. On the 13th June the 
^Arab garrison of the strong fort of Mallygaom ^ surren¬ 
dered to Colonel M'Dowell after a very obstinate defence ; 
during which they repulsed an assault and occasioned a loss to 
the besiegers of upwards of two hundred men in killed or wounded. 
In the opposite quarter of the country, and on the ensuing day, 
the fort of Prucheetgurh and the pretended Chitoor Sing were 
taken by a detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel Cunningham.® 

i’[See note on Malegaon, p. 469, vol. i, ante.] i 

2 Prucheetgurh, in a most inaccessible situation, ^by an 

enterprise, successful from its apparent impracticabiii y. Ino tort 
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ese events, except a few detached expeditions in the ensuing 
season, and the siege of Asseergurh already mentioned, put an end 
to military operations in the Mahratta territory. 

A.D. 1819. —The progress of the settlement went forward 
as rapidly as the conquest. After the first instructions were in 
train, the next object was to obtain full information respecting 
individuals, that their claims to consideration might be fully 
understood. Inquii’ies were also circulated by the Commissioner 
to his agents and by them to their subordinate agents, on the 
usages and laws of the comitry, in which all the intelligent jDart of 
the community were called ujDon for then* opinions. A mass of 
valuable information was thus speedily collected, and from the 
judicious nature of the queries, so far from alarming the inhabi¬ 
tants, an inconvenience to which such interrogatories are par¬ 
ticularly liable in India, these, on the contrary, being committed 
to men who knew the natives, tended to gain their confidence, 
and were in this respect useful to the new Government. To 
keep down insurrection ; to settle claims and rewards consequent 
upon such a revolution ; to make some provision for all who 
suffered, and to better the condition of those whom the voice of 


the community pointed out as fit objects of bounty, w'ere a part 
of the duties which devolved upon the Commissioner. 

In regard to insurrection, vigilance was enjoined and strictly 
maintained by a system of private intelligence which the Mah- 
rattas consider necessary to good government, and wliich the 
state of the country as well as the usage of the people rendered 
necessary ; armed men travelling without passports were re¬ 
quired to deposit their weapons ; and the hoarded resources of 
the late government were seized wherever foimd ; but as it was 


was commanded by an adjoining hill, from which a brisk fire soon 
drove the besieged from the gate, to seek shelter behind some stone 
houses in the fort; upon which Captain Spiller suggested tlio possi¬ 
bility of blowing a hole in the gate with musquetry. This strange 
breach was effected under a heavy fire from liis companions, which 
urevented the besieged from suspecting what was going forward at 
the cate. Captain Spiller went in first, but a grenadier Sepoy who 
attemcted to follow could not get through owing to his cartridge 
box • Captain Spiller was therefore obliged to return until h© made 
the entrance sufficiently large, by which time he was joined by Colonel 
CnnuitKyham and Assistant-Surgeon Radford, when they got m, one 
by onef concealing themselves inHhe gateway until their party had 
entered. They then rushed upon the garrison, completely surprised 
them, and carried the place without the loss of a man. 


MIN/Sr/f 
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intended to disarm the Mahrattas, still less to create a vexa¬ 
tious search, which might in the slightest degree interfere with 
private property, or even to exact from inoffensive individuals 
all that they were known to possess belonging to Bajee Rao, 
great relaxations in these respects soon took place. After the 
first year, no passport was required from anybody of armed men, 
not exceeding twenty-five, and no search for treasure was author¬ 
ized without previously obtaining satisfactory testimony in regard 
to the information concerning it. A strong military force occu¬ 
pied positions at Belgaom, Kuladgee, Kurar, Satara, Sholapoor, 
Poona, Seroor, Joonere, Ahmednugur and Mallygaom; and 
numbers of the enemy s irregular infantry were employed in the 
British service. The ranks of the auxiliary horse were already 
filled by men enlisted beyond the borders of the Mahratta coimtry, 
but more than half the horses which returned from Bajee Rao’s 
army died in the course of six months from the fatigue they had 


§L 


undergone. 

The Bheels in the mountains adjoining Candeish continued to 
disturb the country for some tune after the new Government was 
established. The plan adopted for settling them was to appro¬ 
priate wa^ste lands for such as chose to cultivate them ; and to 
grant to every chief an allowance for a certain number of men, 
for which they became bound to restrain the excesses of the rest. 
To force them to accept these terms, their supplies which were 
drawn from the plains were stopped, parties issuing out to plunder 
were cut off, and vigorous attacks were made on the points in 
the hills occupied by the refractory chiefs. These measures at 
length reduced them to submission, but it must be the work of 
many years to reform their habits. ^ 

There were few attempts at insurrection ; one conspiracy was 
detected, which had for its object the release of the pretended 
Chitoor Sing, tiie miuder of all the Europeans at Poona and 
Satara, the surprise of some of the principal forts, and the pos¬ 
session of the person of the Raja of Satara. The persons con¬ 
cerned were men of desperate fortunes among the unemployed 


^ [See note on p. 521, an^e. The condition of the Bhil country 
is very different now. Crime is rare among them. The few offences 
that occur uro clueHy cases of illicit distillation, and the roads 
are as safe as in settled British districts. In the Dangs, which con¬ 
sists of fourteen petty estates ruled by BhIl chieftains, theaonly police 
force now maintained consists of seven constables.] 
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^mdiery ; many of them were apprehended and tried ; and the 
ringleaders, some of whom were Bramins, were blowm from g^ns , 
an example which, though severe, had a great effectjn restraining 
that intriguing race, and preventing similar attempts in the 
country. 

As to claims, the most important upon the British Government 
were those which regarded the settlement with its ally the Nizam , 
but no arrangement of their mutual alTairs could be m^'dOj 
until it had been fully ascertained what surplus revenue the 
British Govermnent should derive from the conquest. The 
advantages immediately gained by the Nizam were exemption 
from debts amounting to about sixty millions of rupees ; and 
which, on the most moderate estimate, he could not have settled 
with the Peishwa" without making a cession of territory equal 
to ten lacks of rupees a year. The shares of revenue, within the 
boundary of the Soobehdar of the Deccan, which the Peishwa or 
his subjects had enjoyed up to the breaking out of the war, and 
of which the Nizam now retained the collections, were more than 
equal to twelve lacks of rupees a year, and the cessions wliich 
fell to him from the governments of Holkar and the Raja of 
Nagpoor amounted to nearly six more; so that the Nizam 
obtained an addition of at least twenty-eight lacks of rupees o 
annual revenue. 

Though the British Government gained much by additional 
strength and security, it was doubtful how far its income was 
benefited by the conquest. The provision for the Raja of Satara 
was completed by a treaty dated 2r3th September, 1819, by which 
he agreed to hold his territory in subordinate co-operation to 
the British Govermnent; neither to increase nor dimmish Ins 
military force without its sanction ; and as a fundamental con¬ 
dition, he was positively prohibited from holding any intercoiirs? 
with persons not his own subjects, except through tJie Lesic en . 
at his court. The Company charged itself with the e cnco o 
which, for a\ime, was to be governed under an agemt 

rfth” Government, miil the B«J. .»a W 

acquainted with business. ‘ 


, j 11 in the Kaja’s country was simply to amend 
1 The plan followed m i ^ routine of business in that tram, 
the native system, auci to i ^fter the interference of the 

which it was possible niignt ^ i_ himself was tauaht 


which it was poBoiu.ve ..-o- .'.nmi 
British Government was withdrawn. 


The Raja himseli was taught 
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Next to the provision for the Raja of Satara was a reward to 
the Raja of Kolapoor, who, on the first declaration of hostilities, 
espoused the British cause. The much desired' districts of 
Chickooree and Menowlee, with the history of which the reader 
is already acquainted, were therefore restored to him ; a recom¬ 
pense equal to his highest expectation. 

The next claims were those of the Jagheerdars ; but it may be 
first proper to mention that every species of hereditary right 
not Jagheer, all other rent-free lands, all established pensions, 
charitable and religious assignments and endowments were 
restored; and that every promise held out by the procla¬ 
mation of Satara was fulfilled without reserve or modification, 
excepting with respect to the Dul^hina which will be subsequently 
explained. In regard to Jagheers, there were various points 
for consideration. In the first instance, rniless specially exempted, 
every Jagheer was taken possession of like the territory in the 
immediate occupation of the Peishwa’s agents ; and all Jagheers 
falling within the Nizam’s boundary were declared to be irrecover¬ 
ably lost to their late owners. Jagheers also, which had been seques¬ 
trated by the former government, were not restored. Certain 
Jagheerdars, whom we shall designate of the first class, were the 
old Manl^urees or native chiefs of the country, whom the reader 
ha^ it in his power to trace from the earliest history of Maharash¬ 
tra ; such as the Nimbalkurs of Phultun, the Duflays of Jhutt; 
the Ghorepurays of Mudhole, &c. &c. Others, in the second 


to expect power according to his ability to exercise it, and in a short 
time laboured as assiduously as any Carcoon under his government. 
The entire powers of the state were formally delivered over to him 
on the 6th April, 1822, at which period the boon thus conferred by 
the British nation on the descendant of Sivajee was certainly appre¬ 
ciated by the country generally, as well as by his relations and himself ; 
but time must prove whether this liberal experiment on the part of the 
authorities of the East India Company will be attended with any 
lasting good effect, to the governors or the governed. [The experiment 
in the end was not a success. The chief had to be deposed in 1839 
and sent as a state prisoner to Benares for persistently intri^iing and 
holding communications with other piinces in contravention ^ ^ 
engagements. His brother Shah j I, who was placed on the throne, le 

without male heirs in 1848, and the Satara state was then msume 
by the British Government and formed into a district of the om y 
Presidency. During the Mutiny a widespread conspiracy ^ " 

covered at Satara to restore the Maratha power with ^sist^ce ^oin 
northern India. The movement was suppressed with only trmmg 
distui’bances. (LO, Bom., i. 538,)] 
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^ekS8, were the old aristocracy of Sivajee and his descendants, 
such as the Purdhans, the Pritee Needhee, Angria, and the Raja 
of Akulkote. A third class was that which was raised by the 
Peishwas ; some of whom had established claims by their early 
submission or former services to the British Government; but 
even of those dependants of the Peishwa, who had adliered to 
him to the last, it was, as remarked, ‘ politic and humane to 
allow them a liberal maintenance, but it was neither required 
by humanity nor policy to give such pei'sons the command of 
troops, paid from the revenue which had fallen into the hands 
of their conquerors’.^ 

The various claims of each of these classes being considered, 
the first, or old hereditary Jagheerdars, had the whole of their 
lands restored. Of the second class, the Punt Suchew^ was the 
only one of the Purdhans to whom the Peishwa had left a vestige 
of pow’er: he was one of the first who joined the British cause 
after the proclamation of Satara, and his territory, valued at 
three lacks of rupees of annual revenue, and which includes the 
spot where Sivajee first established himself, was immediately 
placed in his own hands. The Pritee Needhee^ took the fii*st 
opportunity of escaping from the Peishwa’s camp, and the lands 
held in his name, which were assigned for his maintenance, but 
never committed to his own management, were given up. The 
Raja of Akulkote 4 was one of those Jagheerdars who, from the 
first, would have resisted Bajee Rao’s authority, had he not been 
overawed by the subsidiary force ; he joined in the war with 
reluctance, quitted the Peishwa early, and his Jagheer was im¬ 
mediately relinquished. Of the third class of the Jagheerdars, 


1 Elphinstone’s dispatches. n i -o i. 

2 [The Bhor State, near Poona, represents the jdglr of the Pant 
Sachiv (Punt Suchew). The State entered into alliancr3 with^ the 
British Government by a treaty of 1820, and on the lapse 

qtflte in 1849 was placed under the political control of the Collector 
of slt^a imtil 1887, when it was transferred to Poona. The present 

thn h^ the title of Pandit of Bhor and Pant Sdchiv,h^ enjoyed 
chief, who hM th m recog- 

a personal “fficient administration.] 

Imidh State, under the political control of the Col- 
[The modern “ Pratinidhi’s estate. The chief still 

t^t’hro^’PaSi Pratinidhl (Pritee Needhee).] 

^ ii1 vol i. The modem State of Akalkot 

(AkKteTis imto the political control of the Collector of Sholapur.] 
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the Putwurdhuns were the most conspicuous. Gunput Rao 
Putwurdhiui of Tasgaom.'one of the sui'viving sons of Pureshram 
•Rhow never joined the Peishwa, and took an early opportunity, 
before’-the Satara proclamation, of assuring Mr. Elphinstone of 
his determination not to do so ; his lands were confirmed to 
him. The other members of this powerful family left Bajee Rao 
about the end of -February : a lil^e favourable consideration was 
shown to them. Appa Dessaye Nepankui- did not jom the 
Peishwa till late ; he never acted with vigour against the British 
t'oops and on one occasion behaved remarkably well to some 
^^soners. He, as well as the Putwurdhuns and Rastia, main- 
^Led a communication with Mr. Elphinstone tliroughout the 
but as he did not quit the Peishwa’s standard until a late 
^^lod li© lost apart of his Jagheer by the restoration of Chickooree 
and Menowlee to Kolapoor ; and he likewise lost considerably 
i V revenues within the territory of the Nizam ; but for these 
last he was at a subsequent period partly compensated, and the 
rest of his Jagheer was restored.^ Mahdoo Rao Rastia had less 
reason than any other Jagheerdar for those ideas of honom* which 
iiiduced many of them to adhere to the falling fortunes of him 
whom they considered the chief of the Hindoos. He quitted 
Bajee Rao after the affair of Sewnee, and thus lost the claim of 
fidelity to the Peishwa, or of gratitude to the British Government. 
All Jagheers granted under the Mahratta governments are for 
personal support or the maintenance of troops ; and each chief 
has a certain portion of his Jagheer allotted for the former purpose. 
To such persons as had forfeited aU claim, like Rastia, and even 
to those who rather feared persecution than expected favour, their 
personal estates were, in every instance, restored. The Pritee 
Needhee, the Punt Suchew, the Raja of Akulkote, the Duflays, 
and the Nimbalkurs, were, at their own request, placed under 
the Raja’s government, and their lands guaranteed to them. To 

1 [Tasgaon subsequently lapsed to the British 

now the headquarters of the tdluka of the same reoresented 

trict. The other branches of the Patvardhan ^ 

by the Cliiefs of the Sangli and Miraj States m the Southern Maratlia 

country. (See note on p. 197, vol. ii, anie-)\ nn 

2 [The Nipani estate lapsed to the British Gove market 

the demise of the last jdglrddr, and is ’^®^/®P7®®p^:uo(^i.^(0j^ckooreel 
town of Nipani and neighbouring villages m the Chikocli (omctooiee) 

tdluka of the Belgaum District.] 
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the great Jagheerdars the same powers were permitted, 
witliin their own territory, as had always existed; and even 
towards those cliiefs who had lost their lands, great delicacy, and 
as little interference as possible, were enjoined. The equitable 
and enlightened law, which levels all distinctions, would have 
been intolerable to men’s minds in the .existing state of the Mah- 
ratta country, and would have been as little relished by the lower 
as by the higher classes of society. 

The Punchayet was the ordinary tribimal for the decision of 
civil suits, and it is that which gives, and, if judiciously adminis¬ 
tered, probably always will give, more satisfaction, and be, in 
their own opinion, of greater benefit to the natives of Maharashtra 
than any other mo^le of trial. The English officers of Government, 
who had been accustomed to the courts of Udalut,^ could not 
reconcile themselves to the corruption, delay, and apparent in¬ 
justice of some of their decisions ; but in commenting on the evils 

1 [Adalut (Udalat), from adl, ‘ doing justice,’ is an Arabic word 
signifying ‘ a Court of Justice.’ Under the Mughal Government there 
had been three such courts, viz. Nizamat Adalat, or chief criminal 
court; Dlwanl Adalat, or civil court, and Faujdarl Adalat, or police 
court’ In 1793 regular courts were established in the East India 
Company’s territories, under the title of Sadr Adalat, which became 
the chief court of appeal in each Presidency. This Court hnd a crinimal 
side, which in Bombay and Madras was termed Sadr Faujdarl Adalat, 
and a civil side which was similarly styled Sadr Diwani Adalat. 1 liese 
Courts were originally located at Surat, but were transferred to Bombay 
in 1827, and all ceises decided by inferior tribunals-outside the huuts 
of Bombay Town and Island were referred to them. The Sadr Diwani 
Adalat had no original jurisdiction, but its decisions wore final except 
in suits regarding property worth more than Ks. 10,000, when an 
appeal lay to His Majesty in Council. The Sadr Faujdarl Adalat was 
vested with the superintendence of criminal and police matters m all 
parts of the Presidency, excepting the Town of Bombay, and with 
power to revise all trials held by lower courts outside Bombay Island. 
In 1823 a Supreme Court was established in Bombay, and was vested 
with civil, criminal, equity, admiralty and ^colosiaahcnl jiirisdictx 
over the Island of Bombay and the factories ^ 

nn iiirisdiction over the ordinary admmistration of ^ 

It had no Jimschcuon continued to bo performed by the 

the rest of the iresia^iy^^d criminal sides. Hence arose constant 
Sadr friction, which continued until August 6, 18bl, 

and sometime Mute ^, abolishing the Supreme 

when an Act ^alat and esteblisliing in their place the High 
Court and the Sad jurisdiction hitherto wielded by the 

Cour . vested mth the e^W ^6, 1862, and in 

iTgusT Ttiiat yL th^ High Court of Bombay wa.s formally opened. 
(B C,0.t ii. 223-0; Yule’s HobsonrJobsoiif ed. Crooke, 1903.)] 
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'^he Mahratta system, it is to be feared they forgot the many 
defects of their own. Although Punchayets are contmued -under 
the provisional government which is still mamtamed m the 
conquered territory, it is to be apprehended they can neither 
exist nor have a fair trial, where, whUst some are prejudiced, 
others, overwhelmed by business of various kinds, are discourapd 
by the difficulties they find in the system ; and a few (thoug i I 
do believe such selfishness, in the present state ^f feeing, to be 
rare), considering it at variance with the interests of the civil 
serv e. only strive to discover objections, which m some shape 
^ay b; iold in every form of admmistration, but which time 
nitty uv instance, in a great measure remove. 

and vigilance wo , perseverance of the government officers, 

On the temper, zeal, ana i x i 

^uch must depend : Punchayets,_ where neglected or merely 

rierated, cannot prosper ; they require a pure and steady super- 
^^tendeiice with all the weight and authority to correct and amend 
the faults of the people which are confoimded with the defects 
of the system. A very active able agency would at first be neces¬ 
sary, after a plan of reform had been digested ; but once instituted, 
carefully watched and encouraged at the outset, and carried on 
for a time, much less interference would become requisite on the 
part of government, and not only would the natives be called upon 
to administer justice in the form most popular among them, but, 
leaving advantages to policy out of the question, the Pimchayet 
might be made a powerful instrument for improving the minds 
and amending tlie morals of the natives of India. At present, 
even in the Maliratta country, those who have a suit wOl frequently 
solicit the decision of an English judge ; but the same persons, 
if intelligent men, when exempt from the impulse which in¬ 
fluences their opinions under such circumstances, will invariably 
declare that the Punchayet, in civil cases, is far better 
the country at large than any mode of decision by indm ua s. 




» [The Panchayal, or vUlage council of five (or 
comploWly disappeared as a tribmial of with matters 

is now applicable only to the caste-coimw - gaste-offences of 
of dispute arising within the caste or The author’s 

wliich tho law of British India takes to be attri- 

viowB of the value of the Pamhayat y^lphinstone, who 

buted in some degree to the opinion of engjng justice and in 

considered it ‘ an excellent institution for ch P 

keeping up the principles of justice, jg not at all entrusted.’ 

among a people to whom tho admmistration o 
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criminal law in the conquered territory was administered, 
as it usually had been, by the decision of individual judges, 
assisted by Hindoo authority in regulating the measure of punish¬ 
ment ; but the evidence and sentences in all important cases 
were subject to the approval of the Commissioner before being 
carried into execution. Punchayets, in criminal cases, had been 
known in the Satara country, constituted of the servants of 
government. The same mode was revived in that territory, 
but Prmchayets in criminal cases might be chosen from the body 
of the people, although the advantages of a trial by juryi would 
not be at first appreciated, and would require to bo introduced by 
persons thoroughly acquainted with the natives. 

The revenue system,^ of settling with the people through the 


Elphinstone, however, was not blind to its obvious shortcomings. 
(Life of Mountatuart Elphinstone by Colebrooke (1884), ii. 53-4, 89, 
124.) In Madras a determined attempt was made to revive the 
panchdyat system, but produced little result owing to the unwillingness 
of the people to serve. (O.H.I., p. 643.)] 

^ [Tlie system of trial by jury was eventually introduced by the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, the first edition of which was promul¬ 
gated in 1861, in which year the old Supreme Courts and Addlats oi 
the Company were replaced by Chartered High Courts. Tlie Indian 
Penal Code had been enacted in 1860. In the coimtry districts it is 
not always possible, even now, to empanel an efficient jury; and 
trials before Sessions Courts are therefore conducted with the aid of 
assessors—who merely assist but do not bind the judge by their 
opinions—or of jurors. Where jurfes are used, the Code directs 
the Sessions Judge, if he considers that a jury has returned a mani¬ 
festly wi’ong verdict, to submit the case to the High Court, which 
is empowered to set aside or modify the finding. An Indian jury con¬ 
sists of nine persons in High Coui*t trials, and in other trials of such 
uneven number up to nine as may be prescribed by the Local Govern¬ 
ment. (7.0., iv. 148-9.) case has occurred in recent years in 
which the system of trial by jury bos had to be temporarily suspoiidod 
in a .District, in conaoquenco of an obstinate series of (lagrantly wrong 


verdicts.] . , r 

2 [The Bombay land revenue system is, with few exceptions, 
ivotwdri, i.e. a system of settlements with the ryots or cultivators 
/smnll-hoUlings, whose revenue iiayioenlH are fixcl after careful 
MMurement and classification of the land m their possession Ihe 
etSent, once made, is in force for a period of thirty years, during 
rhich t^e ryot is at liberty to alienate his occupancy right; but he 
mnot bo dispossessed by Government so long as he pays the several 
iifilalments of land revenue. At the conclusion of «« 
ottloment, the revenue payment is lial.lo to revision; but the tenant 
.as a continued right of occupancy provided that he agrees to accept 
he new terms. The original settlement was based on the mvestiga- 
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agents of government, instead of renting the districts, was the 
means of abolishing many grievances ; but in the Peishwa’s 
coimtry, especially in the villages, where a portion of the inhabi¬ 
tants were composed of the soldiery, there was not so much 
oppression as might have been expected. 

The mode of settlement for the Jagheerdars has led to a brief 
notice of the revenue and judicial system, and in regard to the 
latter, has called forth reflections which have been seldom in¬ 
truded on the reader in the plain narrative now about to be 


concluded. 

Mr. Elphinstone took charge of the Government of Bombay on 
the 1st November, 1819, and Mr. Chaplin succeeded him as 
Commissioner for the conquered territory; but liberal pensions 
in land or money were previously granted to those adherents of 
the British Government whose services, during the revolution, 
Jiad merited such rewards. The ministers of the late govern¬ 
ment, wholly unprovided for, and those of the times of Nana 
Furnuwees, who were pining in want, had also pecuniary assign- 
i^ients for their maintenance during life. Chiefs, not Jagheerdars, 
who were reduced to absolute indigence, had also a provision 
according to circumstances. 

The Dukshina, as the reader may remember, wets a charitable 
institution, originally established by Dhabary Senaputtee, and 
perpetuated by the first Bajee Rao and his successors. The 
great Malidoo Rao confined the donations principally to poor 
Bramins, whose proficiency in science and mythology entitled them 
to distinction; and the rewards were conferred in proportion to 
theii’ acquirements, moral conduct, and sanctity. During the 
reign of the second Bajee Rao, though a portion was always 
resei'ved as the reward of learning, it degenerated into an indis¬ 
criminate distribution, dictated by the superstitious idea of 


tions of a Survey Department, specially organized for this work, 
which measured and mapped every holding, classified each field accord¬ 
ing to depth and quality of soU, situation and natural defects, and 
finally fixed maximum rates for blocks of villages grouped with regard 
to propinquity of markets, means of communication and economic 
conditions. The early assessments in Bombay were fixed too high, 
led to con.siderable distress; but the rates were at once reduced, 
and after twelve years’ inquiry the principles whicli are still the b|^is 
of the Bombay land-revenue system were formulated in 1847. (For 
further details of the advantages and disadvantages of the system, 
see I.O, Bom., i, 96-8.)] 
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and bestowing on Bramins, as an atonement for sin.^ 


~TSlany poor Bramins, however, had become greatly dependent on 
this charity, tod therefore to have stopped it at once would have 
been inconsistent with the humane munificence which pervaded 
every act of the British Government in the conquered territory ; 
but to have continued that promiscuous alms to all Bramins, who 
chose to collect at Poona for the purpose, woiild have been a 
wasteful, and in many respects a useless and pernicious expen¬ 
diture. It was at first, therefore, bestowed imder certain limita¬ 
tions ; the portion assigned to men of learning was duly distri¬ 
buted ; and, that the benefit to the country might be rendered 
more essentially important, as the donations at the Dukshina 
were circumscribed, a Hindoo college ^ was instituted at Poona, 
where the minds of the youth might acquire such instruction 
in their own way, as they are disposed to receive in mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, &c. ; and pains were taken to erase from 
their elementary books of ethics such principles of morality as 
have a dangerous or a doubtful tendency. Though the insti¬ 
tution of the college, which was committed to Mr. Chaplin, was 
at first regarded with some signs of distrust, before the end of 
1822 there were one hundred and forty tliree Bramins, students 
or candidates for admission, even before fit teachers for all the 
branches had been found. 

The sa\dng to the British Government from the revenues of the 
Peishwa’s territory, after all these arrangements were completed, 

1 [See note on page 475, ante. Moor records that as many as 40,000 
Brahmans used to assemble at the Parvati temple for iho) Dalcahina^ 
and that the cash dole to each Brahman varied from three to ten 

rupees.] . 

a [Tliis Sanskrit College, established with a portion of the Dakahttia, 
subsequently developed into the existing Deccan College which teaches 
un fn the B.A. and first LL.B. degrees. In 1837 some branches of 


Indian students and fellows. 
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'ame very inconsiderable ; but by lapses of lives of the pi 
sioners, effectual protection to the country, fortunate seasons, 
and progressive improvement of agriculture, the re\ enue in three 
egtrs increased unwards of seventeen lacks of rupees. 

Thus was CO np ‘d, under the direction of the Honourable 
Mountstuart ElphiiLstone, this important change in the govern¬ 
ment of the Maliratta coimtry. The liberality of the settlement 
authorized by the Marquis of Hastmgs far exceeded the expecta¬ 
tions of the people, and more was in consequence done for the 
tranquillity of the Deccan in eighteen months than liad ever 
followed a revolution in that distiu-bed country, after a period 
of many years. The name of Elphinstone was deservedly 
associated with the acts of the British Government, and the 
memory of benefits conferred by him on the inhabitants of Maha¬ 
rashtra probably survive future revolutions; and will do 
much, ui the meantime, to preserve the existence of British India.^ 


1 Authorities as in the precet. 'ng. [The author’s eulogy of Moimt- 
stuart Elphinstone is confirmed by Bishop Heber in his Journey in 
India from Calcutta to Bombay, &c., 1824-5 (2nd ed., 3 vols., 8vo, 
London, 1828). Besides improving the land communications between 
Bombay and the Deccan, Elphinstone made in 1823 the first official 
proposal for the establishment of steam-communication between 
Bombay and England, via the Red Sea, and renewed the suggestion in 
1826. His services to the cause of Indian education were recognized 
after his retirement in 1827, when the Princes and cliiefs of the Deccan 
and Konkan and the general public subscribed a large sum to found 
the well-known Elphinstone College in Bombay. He lived for more 
than thirty years after his retirement, and twice declined the appoint¬ 
ment of Governor-General of India, and also that of permanent Under¬ 
secretary of the Board of Control. A fine statue of him by Chantrey, 
erected in 1833, stands in the Town Hall, Bombay, and his bust 
adorns the Victoria and Albert Museum in the same city. The Indian 
view of his character and administration is set forth in the opening 
paragraph of an address presented to him on his final departure from 
Bombay, by Indians of all classes in the Bombay Presidency. It will 
be found atp. 199, vol. ii, of Colebrooke’si/f/e of M. Elphinstone (1844).] 
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became very inconsiderable ; but by lapses of lives of tbe pen¬ 
sioners, effectual protection to the country, fortunate seasons, 
and progressive improvement of agriculture, the re^/i©nue in tlueo 
years increased unwards of seventeen lacks of rupees. 

Thus was CO up ^d, under the direction of the Honourable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, this important change in the govern¬ 
ment of the Mahratta coimtry. The liberality of the settlement 
authorized by the Marquis of HastingvS far exceeded the expecta¬ 
tions of the people, and more was in consequence done for the 
tranquillity of tlie Deccan in eighteen months than had ever 
followed a revolution in that disturbed country, after a period 
of many years. The name of Elphiastone was deservedly 
associated with the acts of the British Government, and the 
memory of benefits conferred by him on the inhabitants of Maha¬ 
rashtra will probably survive future revolutions ; and will do 
mucii, in the meantime, to preserve the existence of British India. ^ 

, ■ 1 Authorities as in the precCt \ng. [The author’s eulogy of Mount¬ 
stuart Elphinstone is confirmed by Bishop Heber in his Joumey in 
India from Calcutta to Bombay^ c'fec., 1'’924—5 (2nd ed., 3 vols., 8vo, 
London, 1828). Besides improving the land communications between 
Bombay and the Deccan, Elphinstone made in 1823 the fii’st official 
proposal for the establishment of steam-communication between 
Bombaj' and England, via the Red Sea, and renewed the suggestion in 
1826. His services to the cause of Indian education were recognized 
after his retirement in 1827, when the Princes and chiefs of the Deccan 
and Konkan and the general public subscribed a large sum to found 
the well-known Elphinstone College in Bombay. He lived for more 
than thirty years after his retirement, and twice declined the appoint¬ 
ment of Governor-General of India, and also that of permanent Under¬ 
secretary of the Board of Control. A fine statue of him by Chantrey, 
erected in 1833, stands in the Towm Hall, Bombay, and his bust 
adorns the Victoria and Albert Museum in the same city. The Indian 
view of his character and administration is set forth in the opening 
paragrapli of an address presented to him on his final departm*e from 
Bombay, by Indians of all classes in the Bombay Presidency. It will 
be found at p. 199, vol. ii, of Colebrooke’sl/i/e of M. Elphinetone 
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Abajee (Abaji) Shabajco (SabajI), 
ii. 114 

Abajee Sonedeo (Abaji Sondov), i. 

112, 129, 140, 149, 166, 184, 204 
Abba Chitnees (Chitnis), ii. 286, 297 
Abba Kally (Kale), ii. 276 
Abba Shelookur (Solukar), ii. 26 871, 
269, 273, 320, 322 

Abbajee Mahdeo (Abaji Mahadev), 
ii. 9 

Abbajee Naik (Abaj! Nayak), i. 362 
Abbajee Poorundhuree (Abaji Puran- 
dhore), i. 316, 326, 328, 339, 353 
Abdallee (Abdali), see Ahmad Shah 
Durrani 

Abdoollah Beg, i. 465 
Abdoollah Khan, Syud (Abdulla 
Khan, Sayyid), i. 323, 350, 366 
Abdoollali Kootub Shah (Abdulla 
Kutb Shtih), i. 90, 121, 122, 212 
Abdool Kureem Bahlole Khan (Abdul 
Karim Bahlol Khan), i. 166, 199, 
200, 202, 209, 216, 218, 219 
Abdool Mohummiid (Abdul Muham¬ 
mad), i. 146, 148, 165, 174, 199, 200 
Abdool Muzeed (Abdul Majid) Khan, 
i. 646 

Abdool Nubee (Abdul Nabi) Khan, 
i. 403 

Abdool Raoof (Abdul Rauf), i. 260 
Abdool Rehman (Abdul Rahiman), 

Abdoof^Uzeez ^han (Abdul Aziz 

Aber;rlby!sirBobert.ii. 197, 203. 

204,211,214 , 

Abheo (Abhai) Sing, i. 379-81, 390, 
466,613 ^ 

Abington, Captain, u. 119, 122, 
Abishik {Ahhishek), i. 206 ^ . 

Abool Fiitih (Abul Fateh) Ivhaji, i. 

163 . . r 

Aboil Hooasein (Abu Husein), King of 
Golconda, D’ 212, 246, 267, 259, 
263-4 


Adalaj, battle at, i. 365-6 
Ad&lat (Court of Justice), ii. 529 and n 
Adams, Colonel, ii. 469, 493, 499-501, 
511-12 

Adas, i. 364; battle of, ii. 38 and 7i, 
39-41 

Adil Shahi dynasty, the, i. 63, 67, 
6971, 202 ; end of, 261 
Adina Bog Khan, i. 439, 611-13 
Adonee (Adoni), i. 63, 219, 247, 436, 
503, 644 ; ii. 18, 129, 175, 178 
Afrasiab Khan, ii. 160-1, 169, 161, 
162 

Aft&bglr^ i. Introd. liv ; ii. 487 and n 
Afzool Khan (Afzal Khan), i. 131-37, 
137n, 138, 140, 229 ; date of death, 
13871 ; mausoleum of, 137n ; sword 
of, 313 

Agra, i. 128, 166n, 316, 361, 382, 432, 
611; ii. 163, 184, 217, 224, 296 ; 
capture of, 351 and n ; 376 
Ahalya Bai, i. 555 and 7i 
Ahirs, the, i. 416 and n 
Ahivarit or Alioont fort (near Chan- 
dor), i. 226 

Ahmad Shah Durrani, i. 438-9, 458, 
459. 510-12, 515 and ?i, 616, 520-1, 
626-9, 671 

Ahmed Khiin Bimgush (Bangnsli), 

i. 612, 516, 526 

Ahmed (Ahmad) Shah, Emperor of 
Delhi, i. 439, 449 ; codes Multan 
and Lahore, 459 ; deposed and 
blinded, 474 

Ahmedabad (Ahmadabad), i. 366, 
374, 465 and ?i, 466 ; finally taken 
by Marathas, 468, 469 and n; ii, 
46; taken by British, 111, 112; 
320, 322, 437 

Ahraednugiu* (Ahmadnagar), i. 57, 
69. 60, 64, 73, 76-7, 93, 128. 162, 
157, 267. 333, 456, 605, 607, 638; 

ii. 76, 270, 273, 303, 336 ; capture 
of, 338-9 and n ; 361,363 

Ahsunabad (Hasanabad = Kulbur- 
ga), i. 66 

AjdhcU Sanleshmiikh t i. 447 


535 


I 
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514; ii. 367 
Akanna Pant, 

Ste'(U|;,'|;;w)' “■ ’ 

n, 37 and n, 22» 

Jfl^l^alkot), i. Introd. xxxii, 
Ak’^°l/^447 and n. 661; u. 627 

Arid 528 

Ali Adil Shiib I, i. 63, 67 

_ _ II^ i. 122, 123 and ?i, 

126. 129, 14^3, 146-6, 148, 156, 

All Buhwfur (Bahadur), ii. 183 and n, 
187, 188, 190. 216, 217, 218 
ah Gohar. Prin«e, i. 510, oio 
Aligurh (Aligarh), n. 163 and n, 184 , 
capture of, 347-8 
All Jah, ii. 249 _ 

ah Kurawul (Karavalk i*_ 436 
ah Murdan (Mardan) Khan, i. 290 
Aliverdy (Allahvardi) Khan (1), i. 90 

__(2), i. 414 and n; recognized 

as Nawab, 416; conquers Katak, 
425 ; campaign in Behar, 426-9 ; 
murders Bhaskar Pant, 436 ; cedes 
Katak, 457; 472 

Allahabad, i. 402, 432, 572 _ . 

Alla-ud-deen (Ala-ud-din) Khilji, i* 
40-1, 46 - 

Alowtay {Alute), i. 29n, 30 and 7i, 3B» 
AJphonzo de AJbuqerque, i. 60, 61 
Alp Khan, i. 26 ^ ; 

Alum Ally Khtm (Ahun AH Khan), . 

Alumgeer (Alamgir) ° * 

615 • ^ , 

Araat, auditor -general, ^ 

Ambajee (Anibajl) Ingl'»> 

296, 313 and n, 349, 363, 385, 387 , 
death of, 402 and n 
Ainba Rro Bappoo (Bapu) Rao 
Hiuiwiuitay (Hanniarite), i. 330 
Amily Aunvil (a government agent), 
i. 65 

AmKriy Am^my i. 178 
Amir Barid, L 68 and 
Amir Beg, i. 526 „ 

Amir Khan, ii. 307 and 7i, 319, 333, 
334, 369, 370, 381, 382, 383, 386, 
400, 401 and n, 406, ^07, 408, 4j2, 
465, 458. 403 and n, 464r-6, 004, 
607, 608 

Amtr Sabuktigin, i. 40» 

Amlr-ul-Umra, i. 71 and 

360, 413, 473, 612, 671; u. loO 


Ararat Jiao, poet, i. Introd. Ixx 

Ararut (Ararat) _R^,((^opted son of 
RaEhunath Rao), i. 568 ; u. 6, 45, 

86 108 052, 257, 268, 272, 274, 276, 
276 282, 283, 284, Q^8 and ti, 329, 

334 andn n •• ii-a 

Anond Rao Dboolup (Dhulap), n. 164, 

232 ^^38 

Anand Rao JivSji. or Jewajee, ii. 12 

AnZd Rao Pawar, i. 376-7, 425 and 

4T ^4-6 " 11. 307 , 

Anandi Bai, death252^* 

n 6 27, 168: death of, 252 

Andersot Mr. Pavid, n. 141, 142, 
146 , 155 .. 

—, Lieut. James, n- 170 

Andhra county, *■ '«>*• „. 

Andhras, tlie, i- Introd. sJm, 4n, 24» 
Andur (or Telingano), see Ancllira 

country ^ 296, 314, 326-7 ; 

•„; hUlXrts, 327-8 and »; 

Babu Rao-.u- 213 

Z; RlTniS^Manaji) (1), i. 386, 388, 

_^!i’l.‘(2)!lh 233, 272 
_I Kughoojee (Raghuji), ii. 4, 61, 62, 

233 

Sukkajee (Sakaji), i. 386 and n 
—, Sumbhajee (Sambhaji), i. 386, 

-^Tookijee’fTukaji), i. 280 

(TMaji), i 411, 477-9, 
482 484—5, 490 ; n. 232 
— Yeiaii (Yesaji), i. 386 
Anlidiv island, i. 243 and n, 401 
ffii TaXi fort (20» IP N. and 
74° 27 E-)* ^ 

Ankola, i. 201, 502 ,.g 

Annl’jee Poof (Annaij Pant), i. 308 
Annu Bye (B^)* i. 820 undn 

i. 436, 440 „ , i KRO. 

Appa Bulwunt (Bolvant), i. 668, 
11 273 "Si 

Appa Dessaye Nopa^w (Appa De^i 
Nioankar), alias Sldoji Rao Nim- 
brar:«.'304. 33 ^ f 8 4,6 and_ n, 
417-18, 422, 426, 487, 492, 612, 528 
Appa Klurado Rao ythande Rao), 
'ii. 160, 181, 184, 187 
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. Sahib, son of Parasuram Bhau, 
li. 199, 200, 209, 290, 300, 304, 333, 
411, 422 

Appa Sahib Bhonslay, son of VenkSji 
Munya B3pu, see under Bhosle 
Arass, see Adas 

Arcot, i. 423, 432, 434-6, 492; ii. 13, 
30, 122 

Argaom (Argaon), battle of, ii. 358—9 
Armstrong, Major, ii. 310 and n 
Arnaul (Arnala) fort, ii. 131 and n 
Arnee (Ami), i. 166, 217 
Ashtah (Ashta), ii. 491nr‘battle of, 
492-3 

Asif (Asaf) Jrdi (Nizamu-l-mulk), i. 
347, 490 

Asif (Asaf) Khan, i. 86 
Asoka, i. Introd. xlii, in 
Asoph-ud-dowlah (Asaf-ud-daula), ii. 
148 

Assaye, battle of, ii. 341-4 
Asseergiirh (Asirgarh) fort, i. 347, 607, 
638; ii. 297, 314, 344 and n, 362, 
461, 607, 612, 616, 623 
Assud (As^) Khan, i- 287, 290, 297 
Assud Alee Khan (Asad Ali Khan), 
ii. 246 

Athni, i. 226 and n, 326, 375; ii. 18 
Atowlay (Athavle), i. 285, 296, 301, 
618 

Aujee Deva, see Anjidiv 
Aumily see Amil 
Aundh, i. 327; ii. 627n 
Aundha fort (in Khandesh), i. 194-6, 
208, 667 , « . 

Aungier, Gerald, i. 201 and n, 206 
and n, 40In 

Aurungabad, i. 120, 126, 160, 162, 
154, 157, 160, 170, 222, 262, 462, 
607, 636, 542; ii. 339 

Aurnngzobo (Aurangzob), i. 88 ; ap¬ 
pointed viceroy of Deccan, 98 ; 
establishes headquarters, 120 ; fo¬ 
ments trouble at Oolconda, ibid.; 
plunders Hydorabad, ; his 

ideas of conquest in Deccan, 12 j , 
Attacks Bijapur. 123 ; marches to 
Hindustan, 126 i 
throne, 126; 

Dolicv towards Sivaji, 128^9 , at 
LIT Mariithas, 150; rem orces 
Shavista Khan, J52; appoints 
Sultan Mauzam viceroy of Deccan, 
164; reasons f r not 
war against Sivaji, ^ 

policy, 169: letter to Siva h 16^ 
6 ; invites Sivaji to Court, 166 , 
concludes treaty with Aii A i 
Shah, 174; orders seizure ot 
Sivaji and his officers, 187 ; refuses 


to reinforce his troops, 195 ; policy 
towards Bijapur and Golconda, 
211 f.; policy towards Sombhujl, 


225; designs on the Deccf^i, 246 ff.; 
attacks Sambhaji, 250 f.; imposes 


the ji^ya, 252 and n ; moves to 
Ahmadnagar, 263 ; inagnificonco 
of his camp, 263-5; marches 
towards Sholapur, 257 ; faulty 
military arrangements, 258 ; cap¬ 
tures Bijapur, 260 ; teikes Gol¬ 
conda, 262-3 ; miscalculates power 
of Marathas, 270-1; plague in 
camp, 274 and n ; seizes English 
factories, 274 ; executes Sambhaji, 
277 ; attacks Mnrfithas in Carnatic, 
283, 286 ; cantons army at Brah- 
mapuri, 288 ; attitude towards 
Portuguese and English, 288—9 ; 
forma now plans against MarilthivH. 
297 ; takes Vasontgarh, 298 ; 
besieges Satara, 298-9 ; reduces 
Maratha forts, 302-3 ; moves to 
Bijapur, 306 ; negotiates with 
Marathas, ibid. ; attacks Wakin- 
kerah, 307 ; loses forts, 308-9 ; 
causes Shahu to write to Marathas, 
309 ; is nearly captured, ibid. ; 
death of, 310 and n ; character of, 
3114-11 
AvatdTy i. 19 

Awjee Kowray (Avji Kavre), i. 403 
Aylah Bye, see Ahalya Ba-i 
Azimabad, i. 428 and n 
Azim Khan, i. 82-4 ^ 

Azim Oolah (AzTmullah) Khan, i. 
356-7, 423 


Baba Rao Phurkay (Phadke), ii. 246, 
246, 254, 260, 261, 262, 264, 268, 
273, 328, 411 ; death of, 422 
Babajee Appajee (Babaji Appaji), 
ii. 322, 323, 436 

Babajee Naik Baramutteekur (Bfibu- 
ji Nayak Baramatikar), ii. 12 and n, 
18 

Babi, Jawan Hard Khan, i. 468-9 
Babi family, the, i. 468n 
Babjee Punt Gokla (Babaji P. Gok- 
hale), ii. 480 

Baboo Rao Kishen, ii. 277 
Baboo Rao Bewdashoo (Babu Kao 
Sadashiv), i. 425 
Babtee {Bdhtl), I 341-2 
Babur (Babar), Anand Rao, ii. 492 
Badamee (Badaini), ii. 173 and n, 174, 
619 
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•al-Zaman Khan, ii. 178, 199, 


Baklan, i. 26, 48-9, 82, 98 and n, 250, 
297; ii. 412 
Bahadurgarh, i- 
Bahar (Bihar), i; 42b 
Bahirji Nayak, 224n 

Bahiropant Mendh, u. 268 
Bahh-opanfc Pinglc, i. appointed 

Peshwa, 315 ; 327, 328 and n 
Bahltliln-ln i. 83, 145-7 
Bahminee (Bahmani) dynasty, i 
44rt, 45, 46n, 50, 64, 68 
Bahrain Khan, i. 48-9 _ 

Baiirl dynasty, see Nizainshtiln 


38, 


15anri uyiuiotv, -- 

Baija (Baiza) Bal, ii. 244», 265 and n 
Baillie, Colonel W. A., u. HS- 1-8, 131 


Bairagi, i. 16, 16 and n, li 
Bais, the, u. 281-3. 29o, 296. 297, 

Bajee’choropuray tlliodpade), 

see under Ghodpad® 

Bajeo Mohitey (BuJ‘ Mohite), see 
iindor iVIohite 

Bajee (Baji) Phasalka^_i._ 103, 140-1 
Bajeo Punt Burway (Baji P. Barve), 
ii. 65 and n, 66 

Bajee Purvoe (Biiji Prabhu), i. 119, 
142 

--- (D&shpande), i. 161 and ?i 

Bajee Rao Bullal (Baji Rao I), i. 
322, 326, 346 ; appointed Pesliwa, 
352-3 ; attacks Khandesh and 
Malwa, 357 ; habits, character, and 
schemes, 359, 361 ; opposed by 
Pralinidin, 360-1 ; raids Mfdwa, 
366 ; incites Sliahu against Ni- 
zamu-I-inulk, 370 ; forces Nizamu-1- 
mulk to conclude treaty, 371-3 ; 
obtains territory in Gujarat, 374 ; 
war with Dabliade, 375-7 ; makes 
compact with Nizaniu-l-mulk, 377 ; 
originates tho dakshina, 378; 
invades Malwa, 380 ; aids Bundol- 
khand, 381 ; obtains government 
of Malwa, 382 ; attacks SidI, 388 ; 
secures bill-forts, 389 ; appointed 
Subehdur of Konkan, ibid. ; de¬ 
mands concessions in Malwa, 39l>- 
1 ; indebtedness of, 390 marches 
to Delhi, 393 ; skirmish wdth 
Miighals, 393-4; retreats from 
Delhi, 394 ; assists Angria against 
Portuguese, 395 ; surrounds Ni- 
zamu-l-mulk at Bhopal, 397-8 ; 
soc.ures Malwa, 399 ; alarmed at 
Nadir iSbah’s invasion, 403; treaty 
with Bundclkhand chiefs, 406-7 ; 
plans against Nizainu-I-iniilk, 407j 
makes terms with Raghuji Bhoslc, 


Sl 


408 ; treaty with Nusir Jang, 

11 ; death of, 412; character and 
administration of, 417—19; sons 

Bajee Rao Rugonath (Baji Rao II), 
ii. birth of, 27; 108, 168, 252; 

accomplishments of, 253, 264n; 

correspondence with Peshwa, ibid.; 
264; released from confinement, 
256-7 ; comes to terms with Nana 
Farnavis, 257 ; plot against, 268-9; 
prepares to assert his claims, 264-5 ; 
assumes office of Peshwa, 268 and 
n; declines to ratify treaty with 
Nizam Ali, 270-1; plots to rum 
Nana Farnavis, 272; confines 
Nana’s partisans, 273 ; lots Sarj 
Rao Ghatge loose upon Poona, 274 
plots to seize Sindia, 2^-7 ; in 
stigates the revolt of the Bais, 282 
concludes alliance with Nizam Ah 
284; negotiates with Nana i or 
navis, 285 ; pobey of British to. 
wards, 287; 

Nana Farnavis, 288-9; histreach- 
erv to Nana, 289; duplicity m 
regard to Tipu Sultan 290-1; 292; 
negotiations regarding Mysore, 
294-5; attempts to nun Nanas 
adherents, 304; takes revenge 
upon his opponents, 309-10; 
makes overtures to British, 313; 
X with Holkar, 314-15; his 
flight from Poona, 317-19; signs 
Treaty of Bassein, 330 1 ; re¬ 
placed on the tlirono, 334-6 and n ; 
inti-igues against English, 409; 
takes action against the Pratinldhi, 
413-15; secretly aids Savantvadi, 
418; his treatment of the Jagir- 
dars, 418, 421; raises a brigade of 
British troops, 424-6; falls under 
influence of Trmibakji Dainglia, 
426-9 ; character of liis court and 
government, 430-1; schemes of a 
confederacy, 432; claims and 
intrigues in Gujarat, 433, 437 it., 
his complicity in murder of Gan- 
gfidhai* Shustri, ' 

trigues against English, * 

forced to sign new treaty, 449 ; 
interviews Sir John Malcolm, 
466-7 ; plots against the British, 
468-74; attacl ? the British at 
Kirkee, 475-80 ; flees from Poona, 
482 ; pursued, 483—93, 511—12 ; sur¬ 
renders to Sir J. Malcolm, 613-14; 
his treatment of tho dakshinat 632 

Bajee Rao Moreishwrr (Baji R. 
Moreshvar), ii. 225 
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:j>ajee Shaniraje (BajI Shamruj), i. 114 
BakharSy i. Introd. xxxvi, xli, Ixxii, 
46, Mny 95n 

Brdaglmt, i. 2D6, 435, 555 ; ii. 195 
Balapoor (Balapiir), i. 95, 218, 349, 
384, 492, 644, 566 
Balarara Shet, ii. 501 
Bal Kishon Gangadhar, ii. 310 
Bal Kishen Gargeel, i. 532 
Bal Kishen Punt Hunwuntay, i. 186 
Ball, Colonel, ii. 390 
Ballajee Aujee (Balaji Avjih§6, 237 
Ballajee Bajee Rao (Balaji Baji Kao), 
i. 411-12, 419 ; succeeds as Peshwa, 
421; applies for cession of Malwa, 
423 ; obtains Portuguese territory 
from Shahu, 424; invades Hindu¬ 
stan, 425 ; action in Malwa, ibid. : 
campaign in Bengal, 428 f.; seciu^ 
Mrdwa by treaty, 429—30; secret 
treaty with Raghiiji Bhosle, 431-2 ; 
makes agreement with Bundel- 
khand, 438; obtains control 
from Shahu, 443; sei^ Satara 
and secures Sakvar Bai’s death, 
444; distributes ^pointments, 
446-7; supports Ghazi-ud-din, 
449; opposes Salabat Jang, 451; 
confines Damaji Gaekwar, 463; 
campaign against Salabat Jang, 
454—6; secures new territory, 461; 
expedition to Carnatic, 463—5; 
effects arrangement with Gaekwar, 
467, 470 ; attends Sinhast fe^ival, 
471 ; makes terms with Tara Bai, 
472; attacks Savanur, 476; at¬ 
tempts to retain Gheria^ 484, 
488-9 ; schemes to expel French, 
488 ; treaty with Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, 489-90; attitude towards 
English, 491 ; secures territory 
from Nizam AH, 497 ; tricks the 
Bombay Government, 601; cam¬ 
paign against Mys(^, 501; 
hostility to Sadasliiv Rao, 604; 
obtains^ territory from Sal&bat 
Jane and Nizam Ali, 607 ; decide 
to Oppose Ahmad Shah Durram, 

617 j hears news of Panipat, 630, 
death of, ibid.; character of, 631, 
civil adrainist-ration of» 531^ 2 
Ballajee Jenardin (Balaji Janardhan), 
see Nana Farnavis . . , .. 

BaUajee Koonjur (Baloji >4 

262 and », 274. 277, 310, 311, 331, 

Ballajee Luximon (Balaji Laltshman), 
ii. 412 

BQliajoe Pfint. Nathoo (B. Pant 
Natu), ii. 470 and n 


Ballajee Punt (Balaji Pant), ii. 97 
Ballajee Wishwanath Bhutt (Balaji 
Vishvanath Bhat), i. 316. 319, 321 ; 

* escapes from Cluindrasen Jadhav, 
322 ; besieged in Pandavgarh, 323 ; 
granted title of Sena Kurt, 3,^4; 
treacherouslv seized, 326-7; ap¬ 
pointed Peshwa, 328; obta^is 
Poomi, 329; 330, 334; marchM 
to Delhi. 335-6; 337, 339; 

obtains jagir, 341; influoi^c© of, 
346 and n ; death of, 352 ; revenue- 
system of, 579 

Ballasore (Bahsore, i.e, Ballsvara), i. 

428; ii. 141, 356, 361 
Balloba IManduwagunnee, i. 532, 580 
Balloba Tattya (Tatya), ii. 266, 256, 
257, 258-9, 260-1, 264r-5, 267, 297, 
299, 300, 303 

Baknvtay {Balute)y i. 29 and n, 30n, 
3171 

Baluta, i. 297^ .. ,r 

Balvant Rao Farnavis, ii. 413-16 
Bolvnnt Rao Mendll, i. 485, 492-4, 
618 ; death of, 523 
Balvant Rao NagonRth, ii. 262—3 
Balvant Subrao, ii. 202, 206 
Bambooree, see Bhamburda 
Bancoote (Bankot), i. 62, 479, 481 
and 71 , 484, 489, 490; ii. 104 
Bandal (Deshmukh), i. 108, 118 
Bandharis, i. 14871, 

Bandra, Bandora, i 39o 
Bangalore,!. 95, 218, 268, 282, 492; 

ii. 202 . T X 1 1 ••• 

Banian (Bania, Vani), i. Introd. Ixvui, 

15, 292 ... 

Bappoo Kurimdeoa (Bapu Karandia), 

i. 541, 561 .. 

Bappoo SawTiey (Bapu bane), u. 420, 

429 

Bappoojee Myraul, ii. 437-8, 440, 441 
Bappoojee Naik (Bapuji Nay ok), i. 
352, 421-2, 438 

Bappoojee Sindia, see under Siiidia 
Bara Balowtay^ {Bdrd, Balute), see 
Balowtay 

B&ra Bhdiy i. 67 and n 
Baramahal, ii. 205, 206, 213 and n 
Baramutteo (Baramati), i. 91, 98, 100 

ii. 314 and 

Barcelore (i.e. Basiair), i. 157 and n 
Barclay, Captain, ii. 341 
Bargeer {Bdrglr), i. 01 and n, 128, 1 /O, 
358 . 

Barid Shahi dynasty, i. 63, 58 
Barker, General Sir Robert, i. 676 
Barlow, Sir George, ii. 389 and n, 
392-3, 398 
Baroacli, see Broach 
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^oda, i. 377, 380, 381, 466; ii. 27 
29, 31, 113, 146, 320, 322-6 

treaty of, 394—6; 433, 437—42 

449-60 ^ . 

Baruh Bhaeet see Bard Bhdi 
Basalat Jang, *•, 543- 

4, 547; ii. 18, 107, 129, 193 
Bassein, i- 62, 155, 288; siege of, 
403-6; treaty of, 4Ib; ii. 20, 

30 63, 64, 116 and n, 123 ; surren 
der of, 126-8; 319; treaty of 
330-1 

Battls Sarala, i. 139, 326 
Baynes, Captain, ii. 367 
Beah, see Bias , 

Bedar (Berud), i. 264 and n, 30/ 
667; ii. 175 and n, 203, 214 
Bedar Bukht (Bakht), 

Azim Shah, i. 297 ; son of Ahmad 

Shah, ii. 187-8 

Sr^B^for), i. 20(^2 417 

470, 494, 544 and n, 646, 657; u, 
208 

Beechwa {fnchv^h ^ 

Beega, see blghci 
Boejanugur, see Vijayanagar 
Beejapoor, see Bijapur 
Beema (Bhima) river, i. 9 
Beerwaree, see Birwadi 
Be^ani Saliib, i. 280, 312 
Boithoor, see Bithur 
Bejee (Bijai) Sing of Jodhpur, i. 613 
Bellary, i. 219, 221, 226; ii. 65 
Belseh, see Bhilsa 
Bengal, i. 408, 467, 616, 661, 671-2 
— , government of, i. 674; ii. 47 and 
n, 48, 49, 60, 61, 62, 63, 74 and n, 
78, 79, 81, 98, 101-2, 103-4, 108, 
120, 123n, 129, 130-1, 139, 141 
Borar, i. 48, 65, 63, 76, 78, 88, 203, 
289, 297, 303, 436, 472, 648; ii. 
141, 142, 143 

Bergee (Bergi, Borgl), i. 67 and n, 68 
Berkhordar (Barkhnrdar) Khan, i. 
626 

Beruds, see Bedar ^ 

Bethune, Lieut., ii. 209 
Bhdgavat^ i. Introd. Ixiii, Ixv 
Bhagirthi Bfu (widow of Mahadaji 
Sindia), ii. 281 and n 
Bhagwut, i. 19 , loi 
Bhuirav, i. Introd. liii, 20n 
Bhakti, i. Introd. Ixii, Ixiii ff., Ixxiii-iy 
Bhambiirda, i. introd. liv, Ivii; ii. 

271 and n, 328 * 

Bha.skur Punt (Bhaskar Pant), i. 
424—5; invades Behar, 426—9 ; 
436 

Bhaskur Rao (Bhaskar Riio) (infant 


538, 


son of Raghunath Ruo), 

543 

Bhavani (goddess), i. Introd. xxxii, 
Ivii, Iviii ; 72 and n, 74^6, 104, 132, 
144, 160, 161n, 178, 204, 216, 299 
Bhavani (Sivaji’s sword), i. 230 and 
n, 231, 244, 313 and n 
Bhavani Bai, i. 320, 442 
Bheels (Bhils), i. 7 and n, 3In, 374, 
381,682; ii. 373, 412-13,442, 469, 
621 and n, 524 and n 
Bheemthuree, see Bhinithadi 
Bheer (Bhir), i. 68; ii. 219, 316 and n 
Bhew Bye (Bhiv Bai), i. 352^ 

Bhew Rao Pansia (Bhiv Rao Yesh- 
vant Panse), ii. 1®* OL 66, 87 
Bhewndy or Bheemree (Bhivandi), 

i. no 

Bliil Corps (Mewar), i. 7n 

- (Khandosh), h- 52 In 

Bhilsa, i. 437 and n 
Bhimtliadi, i. 9n 
Bhoje (Bhoj II)» i* 27 
Bhonalay, see Bhoslo 
Bhoorup (Bhurap or Sudhagarh, 16 
miles east of Eoha), i. Ill 
Bhopaul (Bhopal), 1-397-8; n. 98, 
463, 464 and n, 455, 464, 608-9 

and n i. 

Bhopaulgurh (Bhupalgarh, 10 miles 
south-east of Khanapur, Satara), 

i. 16In, 226 ^ 

Bhor, i. 294n ; u. o27n 
Bhose, i. 72n 

Bhoslo, Bhonsla or Bhonslay, i. 68, 
70, 71 and n, 72 and7t, 384 and 

ii. 'l43, 236 and n 

Bhosle, Appa Sahib, ii. 465, 456, 
493-8, 609, 611. 616-16 
— , Babaji, i. 72 
—, Bimbaji, i. 471-2, 660 
—, Chimnaji, ii. 141, 142 
— , Fateh Sing, i* 316, 360, 367, 388, 
408, 422, 447, 661 
Goozur (Gujar or Raghiiji), ii. 616 
—,Janoji, i. 445, 460; mvades 

Katak, 457, 471-3 ; joins Peshwa 
against Savanur, 476 ; 392-3, 

629, 6.38-41, 643, 648, 668-60; 
concludes treaty with PSshwS, 
561-2 ; ii. 3, 16 
Kanhoji, i. 330, 348, 383, 384 
—, Kelaji, i. 82 and n 
—, KhandujI, ii. 171, 230, 231 
—, Maloji, i. 72—6, l36 

_. MudajI, i. 471-2, 560, 561 ; ii. 3, 9, 

44, 48, 67, 68, 81, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
103, 104, 130-1, 133, 141, 142, 
143, 146. 164, 172, 17^, 230 
_^ Par.sajl, ii. 456-6, 498 
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B, ParsojI, i. 289, 296-7, 301, 
4-16, 330 

—, Raghuji (1), i. 383 ; obtains 
Berar, 384, 396, 398; plunders 
Katak, 402 ; 403, 407 ;_emmty and 
reconciliation with Poshwa, 408; 
invades Carnatic, 420; takes 
Trichinopoly, 422 ; enters Bengal, 
428; defeated, 429; secures 
Bengal revenues, 432 ; invades 
Orissa, 436 ; annexes Deogarh and 
Chanda, 437 ; acknowledges Ram 
Raja, 445; receives Sanads for 
Bengal, Berar, and Gondwana, 
446 ; obtains control of Katak, 
457 ; 462; death of, 471-2 

— — (2), ii. 3, 9, 16, 48, 68, 
230, 231, 244, 246, 246, 248, 250, 
255, 267, 284, 292, 309, 313, 332-3, 
335, 336, 337, 340, 343, 367, 359, 
361, 394, 403, 453, 455 

—, Ranoji, i. 402 

—, Sabaji, i. 471, 660; n. 3, 4, 9, 11, 
14, 16, 44, 48, 61 . 

— Shahji (father of Sivaji), see 
Shahjee 

—, Shahji, i. 233 
—, Trimbakji Raja, ii. 69 
—, Vithuji, i. 72, 76, 441 
—, Venkajee (VyankojI),ii. 231. 3o8-9 
Bhowan (Bhavan) Rao, Pratinidhl, 
ii. 14, 16, 18, 67, 67 ^ . 

Bhugwa Jenda (Bhagva Jhenda)^ 

196a f., 281 and «. 626; u. 489 
Bhurtpoor (Bharatpur). i. 414, 459a, 
573 ; ii. 182, 363, 365, 380, 381 and 
n ; siege of, 382-3, 384n ; 386, 388, 
394 

Bias river, ii. 391 and n 
Bidar, i. 44, 59, 60, 63, 91-2, 1-4, 
272, 506-7; ii. 10, 243 

^^ur,r67. 69, 63, 7’ 

“‘i-'«)• 

i. 112, 389 

Boglipoor, 1. 429 

Bolts, Mr., ii. 71 oat 241. 

Bombay, i. ^2, 174, 197, 206, 237, 241, 
248 ff., 276 and n, 343, 395, 400 , 40 
and n, 477, 659; ii. dockyards at, I 


20 and n ; 62n; General Wellesley’s 

house at, 368n ■ oqk 

Bombay Government, the,,n 241, dyo, 

396n, 400n, 405n ; assist Chimnaji 
Anna 411* 477,481,484 ; make 
treaty with Peshwa, 489-90 ; ^1 ; 
attempt to obtain Surat, 500 1 , 
assist the Sidi, 534 ; pohoy towards 
Mahdu Rao Peshwa, 657, 6o9, 
ii. 19 : take possession of Rtoaon, 

21 ; policy towards Raghcba, 24, 

23; negotiations, 24, 25; send 
troops to take Thana, 25, 26; maKe 
treaty with Raghoba, 29, 30 ; 

prepare to support him, 31, 32 ; 33, 
36, 42 ; secure territory in Guja¬ 
rat, 44; correspondence with the 
Bengal Government, 47, 48, 49, 
60, 61, 62, 63 ; 64 ; their position 
under the Treaty of Purandhar, 55, 
66 ; their attitude of hostility to 
the Bengal policy, 66-9; sup¬ 
ported by the Directors, 60-1 ; 
appoint an envoy at Poona, 63 ; 
alarmed at French intrigues, 73 ; 
support Moraba Farnavisa scheme, 
74, 76 ; policy towards the Poona 
government, 78, 79, 80; conflict 
of opinion in, 81 ; dispatch force to 
tuccompnny Raghoba to Poona, 83 ; 
reduced to great distress bv ill 
noliev 94, 96 ; -welcome Colonel 
Goddard, 100; IIG, 118, 119; 
distress of, 122, 123 ; 124, 126, 129, 
135, 144, 164, 167 231, 232 ; 
conoliido treaty with Savantvadi. 
‘>35-6 • 237; assist the flight of 

Bail Rao, 318 and n, 319; inter¬ 
vene in Baroda affairs, 322-7 ; 433 ; 
coiiriuer the Konkan, 620 ; 532 

_Literary Society, the, i. 296a 

Boone, Mr. Charles, i. 343 emd n 
Boondee, see Bimdi_ 

Boondela, see Bundela 
Boorahan Nizam Shah, see Burhan 
Nizam Shah 

Booshengarh, see Bushengarh 
Botelho, Don Luis, i. 396 
Bouncello, ii. 236 and ?i 
Bourchier, Mr. Richard, i. 477 and n, 
481-2, 484, 488-9, 601 
Bourquien, M., ii. 349 and n, 350n, 
351 

Boyd, Mr. T. P., ii. 2fl6 and n, 268, 270 
Brahma, i. 19 and n 
Brahmdc/idrT, i. 16 and 7i, 16 . 

Brahmans, i. 9-11,13 n, 16, 21-2, 61, 
88, 97, 111, 152, 168, 178, 181-2, 
204, 207, 272, 288, 339, 3^2, 300, 
372, 448a, 452, 635, 680, 583; ii. 
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C 6g, 227, 356, 488, 613, 625, 
532-3 

Brahmans- Chi tpavan or Konkanastn, 
i. Introd! xliv, 10, 370 and 7i, 45-, 
535 

— , Deshasth, i. 11» 

— , Kanaujia, i. 238 ajdn ; u. 12, 68 
Karhada, i. Intxod. Ixx, I n 

_ , Shenvi, i. 343n, 448n, ii. 184, 

281-2, 295, 304 
Braithwaite, Colonel, ii. 108 
Bramins, see Brahmans 
Brines, Captain (afterwards General), 
i. Xntrod. xxxii, xxxvii ; ii. 514 and 
n, 616, 619n, 621 
Brimh, see Brahma 
Brimhacharee, see Brahmdch&rl 
Brimhapooreo (Brahmapurl), 288, 
297 

Broach, i. 4, 194, 208, 2^, 465 406 
and n ■ ii. 21, 22, 29, 41, 42, 63, 64, 
65, 93, 96, 104, 105, 111, 147 ; 
capture of, 344 and n I. 3,<5I 
Browne, Liout. -Colonel, n. 109, 113, 
116, 130 

_ General, ii. 601, 604, 605 

Brownriggt Major, ii. 300, 304, 309 
and n 

Bruce, Captain, ii. 121, 140 
Buchajee Rugonath (Bachaji Rag- 
hunath), ii. 212 
Buchanan, Captain A., i. 483 
Budr-ul-Zeman Khan, see Badr-al- 
Zaman Khan 
Buglana, see Baglan 
Buhadurgurh, see Bahadurgarh 
Bujaba Poorundhuree (Bajaba Puran- 
dhare), ii. 2, 3, 6, 6, 12, 18,74.75, 
77 

Bujaba Seroolkur (Shirolkar), ii. 266, 
273 

Bukkurs, Bilkers, see Bakhara 
Bukshee (BaJcshl), ii. 8 
Bulwunt Kao Mendlee, see Balvant 
Rao Mendii 

Bulwunt Soob Rao, see Balvant 
Subrao 

Bunco, Major, ii. 462 
Bundarees, see Bsndharis 
Bundolae, the, i. 263, 316rt 
Buiidelcund (Bimdelkhand), i. 381, 
406-7, 438, 614, 571; ii. 97, 104, 
160, 218, 338, 356, 369, 392, 463 
Bundi, i. 397; ii. 363, 372 and n, 388, 
392, 393, 608-9 

Bureod Shaheo, see Band Shahl 
Burhiln Nizam Shah, i. 61, 68 

Biu’han-ud-din, ii. 172, 176 
Burhai^poor (Burhanpur), i. 63, 88, 
208, 246. 250, 303, 319, 347-8, 367, 


371, 461 ; ii. 16, 100, 282, 297, 308, 
332,* 344, 362 

Bum, Colonel, ii. 377, 378 
Burr, Colonel, i. In trod, xxx, xxxi; ii. 
477-9,483,486 ^ 

Burtinneas {BciTtanls)^ i. 3 In 
Bushengarh, i. 209 
Bussy, M., i. 461, 464—6, 460, 462—3, 
477 485 * dismissed, 480 ; defeats 
intrigues, 487-8 ; 489, 49^600, 602 
Buttees Serala, see Battis Sarala 

Buxar, battle of, i; 571 _ 

Byajee Naik (Bahirji Nayak ?), ii. 419 
Byes, the, see Bais 
Byfield, Thomas, i. 489-90 
Byhereo, see Bahri 
Byhroo, see Blifiirav^ 

Byragees, see Bairagi 


Cabul (Kabul), i. 83, 204; ii. 287, 
420 and n 
Calcutta,i. 487 

Calicut, i. 60; ii- ioi ion 

Camac, Colonel J.» 

Cambay, ii. 32, 33, _ 

Campbell, Captain R., u- 117, 118 

Cancieish, see Khandesh 

Canoond, see Kanund 

Caranja, see Karanja 

Carcoon. see !^Carkun 

Caniac, Mr. J., ii- 81, 82, 85, 86, 88, 

92, 93, 94 , , , o ,40 

Caniatic (Karnataka), the, i. 1, 2, 4-, 
11^16 119.123.14^^ 

21&-19 226, 239, 245, 266, 283, 
291, 297. 307, 367, 408-9, 416, 420 
and n, 436, 438. 446, 463, 470, 663 
Cartier, Mr., i._ 574 
Carwar, see Karwar 
Catron, i. 152n, 160n 
Caulheld, Captain, ii. 462, 606 
Cavalry, Maratha, see Horse 
Cav, Lieut.-Colonel, ii. 86, 86 
Chakun (Chakan), i. 61, 75, 106-7, 
161, 154, 173, 195, 198, 314; u. 
264, 490 and n 

Chalukyas, the, i. Introd. xlui, I, 4 h, 
6n 

Champanor, n. 346 and n , 

Chaiid Bibi (wife of All Add ShSh), 
i. 76n, 92n 

Chanda Sfthib, i. 4K,. 420-1, 422 and 
n, 440 

Chandah, i. 436-7, 660-1; ii. 231, 
612 

Chandore (Chandor or CJiandvad), i. 

3, 8, 9 n, 256, 668; ii. 392. 493n 
_fort, i. 9n. 90; ii. 380 




misr/fy 
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Ira Rtlo More. i. Introd. xli. 68- 
^ -09, 114, 116-18, 229 
indragupta II, i. 4fi 
Chi^drasen Jaclav, i. 319, 321-4, 333, 
347, 369,372 

Teleekur (Chtipajl Telikar), 

Chaplin. Mr., ii. 620, 532, 633 
Cfmugula, i. 29, 32, 35, 367 
Chauk, ii. 134 and n, 137 
Chaul, i. 63, 156, 242, 244, 411 • 
ii. 64 ’ 

Chaund Bibi, see Chand Bibi 
Chauthf i. 164 and n, 194, 207, 218 
285, 296, 301, 303, 321, 326, 333-4^ 
337, 340, 346n, 364-5, 366, 369 
373, 374, 378, 390-1, 438, 467, 470 
492; ii. 240, 260, 284, 321. 332* 
361, 366, 395 

Chavan, i. 71, 301, 326, 360, 375. 387 
ii. 244 

—, Udaji, i. 326, 376, 387 
Cheetoo, see Chitu 

Chhatarsal, Raja of Paima,i. 381 and n 
CkJmtrapatl, i. 207 and n 
Chicacole (Sicacole), i. 3, 450, 463 and 
n, 473 

Chick Deo (Chikka Deva Raja), i. 268 
and n 

ChicUee-Tarapoor (CIiikhli-Tarapur), 

Chickly (Chikhll), ii. 322, 394 and n 
Chickooree (Chikodi) and Menowlee 
(Manoli), ii. 417 and n, 418, 422. 
526, 628 

Child, Sir John, i. 249 and n, 276n 
Chimmajee Damoodhur (ChimajF Da* 
modhar), i. 314, 376n, 377, 380 
Chimnajee (Chininajl) Appa (1), i. 
322, 326, 346, 353, 360, 373, 377, 
380, 384, 387, 398; invades Kon- 
kan, 402 ; besieges Bassein, 403-6 ; 
411, 412; makes treaty -wnth the 
English, 416 ; death of, 423 ; 
military reputation of, 424 

-(2), ii. 168, 252, 257, 258, 269, 

260, 268-9, 612 

Chimnajee Narrain (Cliimnaji Nara- 
yan), ii. 444 

Chinchore (Chinchvad), ii. 87 and n 
Ohin T\i]ir»h Khan Fi.e. Mir Kamr-ud- 



Chin Kilich Khan (i.e. Mir Kamr-ud 
din), i. 323 and w, 324 
Chintamim Rao, see Patvardhan 
Chintoo Punt D shmookh (Chintu 
Pant Deshmukh), ii. 328, 329 
Chintoo Wittul (Chinttoan Vithal), 
i. 639 ; ii. 7, 9, 74 ; end of, 106 
Chiploon (Chiplun), i. 204 
Chisholm, Lid\it., ii. 485-7 
Cliitnees (Chitnis), i. 185, 343, 679 


Chitoor (Chhatr) Sing of Satara, 
279, 297-9, 300, 329, 443 
Chitoor Sing (Gosain), ii. 443, 522, 524 
Chittledroog (Chitaldrug), i. 567; ii. 
107, 203, 206 

Chitu (Pindari), ii. 405, 499, 500-1, 
505, 506-7, 615 
Choka Mela, i. Introd. Ixiv, 15 
Cholera, ii. 178 h 

Chooraman Jath (Churaman Jat), 
i. 393, 414 

Chougula, see Chaugula 
Chouke, see Chauk 
Choule, see Chaul 
Chourassy (Chorasi), ii. 321, 394 
Chouth, see Chauth 
Chowan, see Chavtln 
Chumurgoondoo, see Shrlgonda 
Chunda Sahib, see Clmnda Sahib 
Chiindawurkiir (Chandavarkoi'), An- 
and Riio, ii. 512 

Chunder Rao Moray, see Chandra 
Rao More 

Chunder Soyn Jadow, see Chandrasen 
Jadav 

Chunduii Wunduh (Chandan Vandan 
fort, 10 miles north-east of Sfittu'a), 
i. 202, 303, 316, 318 
Chuteesgurh (Chhattisgai'h), ii. 231 
“ Cifcars, the,” i. 463 and n, 493, 602, 
652 

Clarke, Colonel Sir William, ii. 323, 
324 

Clive, Robert (Ist Baron), i. 481 and 
n, 482, 483 and n, 484n, 661-3 
Close, Captain, ii. 460-1 
Close, Colonel (Sir Barry), ii. 317, 318, 
329 and ti, .330, 335 and n, 419-20 
Coats, Dr., ii. 474n 

Cockbui’n, Lieut.-Colonel, ii. 86, 87. 

88, 89, 90, 92, 93, 94 
College, the Deccan, ii, 633 and n 
Collerie-horn, i. 134 and n 
Collins, Colonel J., ii. 332 and n 333 
Conoan, Concauee, ConcauUt,’ see 
lionkan, Konkanasth 

Concan Ghaut Mahta,8eeOhautMahta 

Conflans, M., i. 600n, 602 

Conjeveram, i. 266 

Cooke, Humphrey, i. 401, 402» 

Coote, Sir Eyre, ii. 102, 120, 121, 133 
and n, 146 

Cornwallis, the Marquess, ii. 179, 192, 
194, 196, 196, 201, 202, 204 and n, 
205, 206, 207 and n, 208, 211, 212, 
213, 215 and n, 219, 229,234, 241, 
242, 388 and n ; death of, 389 and 
w; 393, 397 
Cos»id {KOsid), i. 629 
Court of Directors, i. 489, 549, 552 ; 
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1i. 20, 29, 66, 58, 60, 61, 73, 83, 93, 
94, 103, 128, 452, 467 

Covrepauk, i. 290 f. . 

Cromraelin, Mr. Charles, i. 485, 534 

Cuddip”h (Kuddapah or Kurpa). 
i. 215, 266, 460 .. 

Cutwa, see Katva 


dabbah, ii. 173 and n . , 

Dabhade, the family of, i. 37^nd n, 
432, 467 (see Khande Rao, Tnmbak 
Rao, and Yeshvant Rao) 

Dabul (babhol), i. 48, 60, 109, 127, 

i. 97 andn, 98, 100-2 and n, 103, 

105, 112, 152, 182 _ 

Dadaieo Rugonath (Dadaji Raghu- 
nath). i. 237, 239, 240 
Dodoo Nursoo Kallay (Dadu Narsu 
KB16). i. 50, 61 

daitia, i. IJ>, iHi 

Dajeeba Limmay (Dajiba Limaye), 

ii. 300a 

dakahincit i. 378; ii. 532-3 and n 
Dalvi, i. 109 and n, 143-4, 147 
Damaji Thorat, i. 326, 329 
Damavm (Daman), i. 62, 288 
Dandakaranya, i. 23 
Danda-Rajpuri, i. 60, 110, 145, 165, 
199. 240, 261, 388; ii. 233 
Daood (Duud) Khan, i. 193 
Daood Klian Punnee, i. 284, 292, 
307-8, 319, 321, 323-4 
Daphle, the family of, i. Infcrod. xxxii, 
68, 71, 271; ii. 244, 431, 626, 628 
Dapuri, ii. 468 and «, 477 
darakdar, i. 678-9 

DarH Shekoh (Shikoh), i. 122, 124r-6, 
263 

Darya Bai, ii. 3, 9 
Darya Sarang, i. 148 and n 
Dasahra, i. Introd. Ivii, 179 and n, 
318; ii. 18, 81, 125, 174, 264, 265, 
299, 471 

Daiilat Rao Sindia, soe Sindia 
Daulatabad, i. 42-4, 48-9, 65, 57-8, 
72, 77, 81, 83, 86-7, 125, 264, 496, 
498-9, 607, 638 
Davies, Lieut. E., ii. 446 
Pawoe Bye (Devi Bal), ii. 417 
Dawes, Captain (1), ii. 314 and n, 316 ; 
(2) ii. 492 

Deacon, Colonel, ii. 490 


de Alarcao, Don Francis, i. 402 
de Boicrne, Count Benoit, ii. 160 and 
n 181, 185, 190, 191, 216 and n, 
217, 224, 230, 296, 343, 346 and n, 

Deccin, the, i. L 3, 42, 49n, 50, 66, 
69 and n, 67, 85, 98, 174, 198, 248, 
416 

Deeg, see Dig ^ 

Delhi, i. 41-3, 166 ami n, 393, 399, 
413 474 610-12, 619-21, 671, 673- 
4, 676; ii. 8, 148-61, 169; battle 
of, 349-51 ; 377 . 

de Mello, Colonel Pedro, i. 400 
de Menezes, Silveira, i. 4^5 
de Pento, Colonel, u. 478-9 
Deogaom, Treaty oL n. 361, 394 
Deogurh (Gondwana), i- 436-7 
Deogurh (Deccan), see Devgiri 

296, 380, 416; ii- 166, 

Desht i. 64 ^ 

Deshddhikdriy i- 36-8 

Deshist (Deshasth). see Brahman 

Deshmookli (l^'®in‘'u 9 urn ^no’ 

38 48 63, 66, 69, 82, 104, 108, 109, 

118 140. 161, 182, 194, 201, 208, 
2^1 267 279, 286, 295, 325, 331, 
369; 463, 606, 582; ii. 144 

582 

Dessaee, see Desoi 
Dev i. 19, 463 

Devipri (Deogurh), >• I“teod. lx, 26, 
40 41, 42, 43, 44, 72 
Dowakur Punt (Devakar Pant), ii. 

130, 143, 145 
Dewan, i. 186, 

Dhabaray, see Dabhade 
DhanajI Jadav, i. 204, 278, 281-3, 
284-L 289, 294, 297, 301, 307, 310, 
314-16; death of, 319 
Dhangara, the, i. Introd. 1, Im-lv, 286 
and n, 357, 415 
Dhapooree, see Dapun 
Dhar, i. 368, 425 and n, 58o, n. 11. 

307 •* 

dharna, i. 421 and n, 422 and n; u. 

311, 399 

Dharur, i. 83-4, 506 
Dharwar, i. Introd. liu, 200, 256, 644, 
546 ; U. 67, lOV 199-201, 203, 290, 
428 

Dhod orDher.i. 15, 30 

bhondoo Punt Ghorebulay (Godbole), 

Dhondoo Punt Poorumlburee (Dhon- 
du Pont Purandhore), i. 391 
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ii. ;")7 and ?i, 66, 67 
ktt)ondia Waug (Dhondia Wagh), ii. 
292 and n, 293, 304-6 
Dhoor Summocder, see Dora Samudra 
Dhoorup (Dhodap) fort (in the 
Chandor range, Nasik), i- 558 
Dhund Karinya, see Dandakaranya 
Dhunda Rajepoor, see Danda Rajpuri 
Dhungurs, see Dhangars 
Dhunnajee Jadow, see Dhaiiajl Jadav 
dhurna, see dharna 
Dhui’oor,*see Dhanir „ 

Dig, i. 45971, 573; ii. 182; battle and 
capture of, 378-80; 384 
Dilavar Ali Khan, i. 347, 348 
Dilawur (Dilavar) Khan, i. 51 
Dilere (Diler) Khiin, i. 158-60, 162-3, 
171, 195, 108. 208-9, 214, 218-19, 
224^6, 253 

Dindigul, i. 49371 ; ii. 19^» 213 and ?j 
“ Dinkar Rao,” i. 285 
Dipabai, i. 72, 75 
Diu, i. 62 

Dodairee (Doderi), i. 292 I 

Dodd, Captain, ii. 31671., 36571 
Don, Colonel, ii. 369, 378 
Donkin, General, ii. 460, 462, 500, 
501, 506 I 

Doolan, Lieut., ii. 209 | 

Doondv (Dhundhi) Khan Rohilla. I 
i. 526 _ I 

Doorga Bye, see Diirga BaT I 

Doorga Dovveo, see Dui’gadevI | 

Dora Samudra (Halobid), i. 42 and n I 
Dost Ally (Ali), i. 415, 420 j 

Dost Muhammad, ii. 405 
D<nilat Riio Sindia, see Sindia | 

Doiilatabad, see Daiilatabad I 

Dovoton, General, ii. 459, 494, 496, , 
497, 511, 512, 616 . | 

Powulshee Somwoushee^ (Davalshl I 
Somavanshi), i. 330, 447 
Draper, Mr. D., ii. 23. 33, 60, 81, 82, , 
83 95 

Drawed (Dravida), i. 1, 2, 216, 226, i 

266 , 

Driigeon, M., ii- 264 and n | 

dlibber, see dabbah 

Diibeer, see Dabir • 

Dubhoy (Dabhoi), i. 377 ; ii. 42, 110, 
llln, 125 ' .. , 

Dudrenec, Chevalier, o- -1' 1 

218, 224, 230, 245, 307, 312, 338, 

352' ,/•« I 

Duflay, see Daphdo 

Duftiu'dar (Daftarddr), i. 579 , 

I)ukshina, see dakshiiut j 

Dulwey, see Dalvi ^ ! 

I^ummajee Oo<wkwar, see under Gaek- • 


lit 


Dummajee Thorat, see Damuji 
Duncan, Mr, Jonathan, ii. 320, 321 
Dupleix, M., i. 450-1, 481 
Duprat, ii. 283 and n 
Dureea Sagur, see Darya Sarang 
Durga Bai (1), ii. 25471 

-(2), ii. 419, 423^4 

Durgadevi (famine), i. 50 
diirrukdar, see darakd&r 
Durj;a Bye, see Darya Bai 
Dussera, see Dasahra 
Dutch, the, ii. 110 

Duttajee Punt (Dattaji Pant), i. 185, 
207 

Dyt, see daitia 


E 

East India Company, the, i. 248-9, 
274 and 7 i, 289, 490, 491, 534, 548— 
50; ii. 20, 29, 42, 55, 295 and n, 
321, 330, 356, 367, 388, 397, 525 
Eclipse, i. 455 and n 
Eder (Idar), i. 390 
Edil Shahee, see Adil Shahi 
Eedgeer (Etgir), i. 63 ; ii. 156 
Eetiil Kurinjee, see Ichalkaranji 
Egerton, Colonel C., ii. 31, 82, 83, 84, 
85, 86, 87, 93, 94 
Ek*Muzaree (Ek-Hazari), i. 176 
Ekilath, i. In trod. Ixvi-vii 
Eldridge, Major, ii. 522 
Elephanta (island), i. 241 and 7i; li. 
20 

Eliohpoor (Ilichpur), i. 40 ; ii. 4, 68, 
246 

Elliot, Mr., li. 98, 99 
Ellora, i. 7271 
Ellore, i. 463 and 7i 
Elphinstone, Mountetuart, i. Introd. 
XXX, xxxi, xxxiii, xxxv—vii, xl, liii, 
Ixxxvi-viii ; ii. 22071, 361, 420 

and n, 422, 426, 445, 446-8. 467, 
469, 470-1, 472-7, 480, 488, 493, 
509, 512, 520, 523, 532, 534 and n 
Enam, see hidm 

English, the, i. 143, 174, 192, 197,201, 
205-7, 236, 240-1, 248, 274-6, 288, 
350, 364 ; assist Portuguese, 395 ; 
assist Miirathas in Salsette, 400, 
411; at Madras, 416 ; at Bombay, 
ibid. ; at Matlras, 440, 450n ; 468, 
476-85 ; in Calcutta, 487 ; in 
Madras, 493, 502,603 ; make treaty 
with Nizilm Ali, 554—5 : 657, 

571-2; in Bengal, 674; ii. 293-5, 
336-1, 337 ; secure control of 

Hindustan, 365 ; conquests of, 
361-3 

Eras (Hindu and Mo.slom), i. 4671, 47n 
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Itaweh (Etawah)» i* 574; ii. 148, 
Khan, seo Yusuf Adil 

Khan 


F 

Factor«. English,!. 143 and,. 
Fakhr-ud-daula, 

Fakhr-ul-mulk, i. oo 

Famine (1803), ii. 368 and n (see also 
Durgadevi) 

Faqlr, i. 168 

Farmer, Mr. W. G., ii. 70», 72n, 91, 
92, 93, 113 

Farnavis (deputy auditor), i. 185, 579 
Famavis, see Nana Farnavis 
Farrukhslyar, i. 323, 331-2, 33 < and 7i 
Fasli (era), i. 100 and 

HO. 

Fateh ’Ih-g^Bhonslay, see under 

Gackwsr, see under «aek»;ar 

r.’«teh Sing Manay (Mane), u. 313, 
^ -ur!. 314, 31.5, 316, 329, 333, 413 

Fateh Yab’lihfln, i. 466 
Fathullah Imad-iil-Mulk, i. ^8 a-iid « 
FaujMr, i. 256, 262, 266-7, 272, 275, 
285, 290-1, 303, 314, 380, 465. 
672-3 

Fawcett, Colonel, ii. 369 
Fazil Mohummud Khan (Fazl Mu¬ 
hammad Khan), i. 140, 142 
Female Infanticide, ii. 435 and n 
Ferishta (Firishta), historian, i. 26, 
67, 79 

Ferokhsere, seo Farrukhslyar 
Ferraz, John de Souza, i. 395 
Filose, Fideio, ii. 286 and 7i 
—, Jean Baptiste, ii. 462 and n 
—, Michael, ii. 219, 220, 225, 272, 
273 and n, 286 

Firangji Narsaln, i. 106, 151 and n 
Fish, Order of tho {niahi marailh), 
ii. 221 and n, 36In 
Fitzgerald, Captain, ii. 494-5 
Floury, (Jolonel, ii. 349 and n 
Forbes, Mr. James, ii. 110 
—, Major, ii. 119, 126 
Ford, Captain J., ii. 424, 444, 466, 
473, 474, 475, 477 
Forde, Colonel, i. 603 
Foujdar, sec* FaujdQr 
Francisco de Almeida, i. 60 
Frazor, General, ii. 378 
Frederick, Colonel, ii. 89, 90, 200, 201 


French, the, i. 193, 204, 410, 460n, 
451, 460, 473, 481, 486-7, 489, 491 
and n, 494-5, 498-600, 502, 503 ; 
ii 64 70, 71, 72, 76, 78, 79, 80, 103, 
107 and n, 169, 171, 192, 249, 286 
and n, 287, 289. 290n. 345-6 
Frois, Don Antonio C., i. 400 
Fryer, Dr. John, i. 1237i 
Fukeerjee Garway (Fakirji Garvc), 

Fukhk-ud-Dowla, see Fakhr-ud-daula 
Fukhir-ool-moolk, see Faklir-ul-raulk 
Fuqecr, see Faqlr 
Fiirnavees, see Farnavis 
Fusslee, see Fash i 

Futih Khan, Smg, &c., see lateh 

FiiulrOolla Ummad ool Moolk, see 
Fathullah Imad-ul-mulk 
Fuzzul Oollah Khan (Fazlullah 
Khan), i. 544—5 
Fyfe, Ensign, ii. ID and n 


Gadadhor Pralhad (Pratinldhl), i. 
316, 321 

Gadee {Oddi), cushion of state, i. 283n 
Gadhkari, i. 182 and n, 450 
Gaekwar, Anaiid Rao, ii. 322, 323, 
394, 395 

—.Damaji (1), i. 352-3 ; (2), i. 376, 
381; invades Malwa, 425; 432, 
442 452 ; assists Tarabal, 453 ; 

454*; obtains possession of Ahma- 
dabad, 465-6 ; operations in 
Guiarat, 460-70: 618, 624; escapes 
from Panipat, 527; 529. 540, 558; 

—"f’ateh Sing (1), ii- 17, 27, 28, 29, 

31, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 42, 55, 64, 69. 
103, 110, 111. ID, 126, 129, 144, 
231; (2), ii. 43^7 

—, Ganpat Rao, ii. 324^5 
—, Govind Rao, i. 658; 27, 

28, 29, 31, 32, 42, 115, 225, -31, 
232, 244, 320-2 

—, Kanhoji Rilo, ii. 32-, 3- , - » 

326, 327, 430-4 
—, KedarjT, i. 466-7 .. 

—, Kbande Rao, i. 466; u. 27, 31, 

32, 35, 36_ 

H; Malhkr ilao, V 323, 324, 326, 433 

_, Manaji Rao, h. 231, 16Z 

—, Manikji. ii. 27 

_ Pllail, i. 353 and n, 359, 363-6, 

*374. 376-7, .378 ; murdor of, 380 
—, Ragluiii, i. 436 
_, SayfijI, ii. 27, 28, 231 
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afur Khan, ii. 401, 503, 505 
Gaga Bhat, i. 204 and n 
Gahan, Colonel, ii. 496 
Gajendragarh, ii. 174 and n, 176 
Galna, i. 88 ; ii. 380 
Gambier, JVIr. R., ii. 23, 24, 29, 110 
Gandicottah (Gandikot), i. 266; ii. 
206 

Ganeshkhind, i. 558n 
Ganga Bai, ii. 13, 16, 17, 18 ; death 
of, 70 and n 

Gangadhar Pant Bhanu, il. 274 
Gangadhar Shastri, ii. 436 and n, 
437-41 

Gangadhar Srinivas, i. 446 
Gangadhar Yeshvant, i. 555, 558 
Gangthadi, i. 9n, 289, 290, 354 ; 

ii. 248 

Ganjam, i. 265 

Oanj Savai (‘ Gunsway ’), i. 289 and n 
Ganpati, or Ganesh, i. 20 
Ganpat Rao (of Nagpur), ii. 491, 497, 
511 

Ganpat Rao (Dewiin of Holkar), ii. 
601, 502, 503 

Ganpat Rao Phanse, ii. 305, 310, 314, 
426, 520 

Gaolee (Ganli), i. Introd. I, ISji 
Oaora {Qaud<i), i. 33 
Gardiner, Cornet, ii. 121 
Gasaee Ram, see Ghasi Rfiin 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, i. 24n 
— Yajna Sri, i. 4n, 26n 
Gawelgurh (Gawdgarh) fort, i. 457, 

560 ; ii. 68, 357, 350-60 and n, 361 
Oayeiri (Gayatri), i. 15^^. 

Geerdhnr Buhadur, see Girdhar 

Bahiidvir 

Ghadshi, i. 23 and n 

Ohaa-ddna, i. 285, 301, 321, 384, 473, 

561 ; ii. 248, 361 

Ghasi Ram KotwSl, ii. 302 and n 
Ghatgay (Ghatge), ii. 244 

_Baji, i. 566 

_Daulat Rao, ii. 413 

_Jujhar Rao (1), i. 68-70, 87, 

137, 146; (2) i. 566 

-Kam Raje, i. 70 

_Naeoii, see Jujhar Rao 

-Saf Rao (1), 1^23, 323 ^4. 

-Sakharam (Sarji Rao (2)), ii. 

244m, 263 and n, 265 and n, 
272,’ 273, 274, 275, 281, 282, 283, 
285, 296, 304, ‘'./S, 311, 312, 366, 
386-7, 391 and w, 392, 400, 402; 
death of, 403 and n 
—"—, Vishviis Rao, ii. 417-18 
Yeshvapt Rao, ii. 263 
i. 46n 

Ghants (Ghats), the, i. 2, 6-8 




Ghaut Mahta (Ghat Mata) (‘ spurs of 
the Ghats ’), i. 6-8, 27, 48, 61, 64, 
102, 109, 116, 149, 175, x88, 314 
Ghazeo-ud-deen (Ghazi-ud-din) Khan 
(i.e. Shihabu-d-din Khan), i. 262 
and n, 257-8, 260, 263, 265, 303 
Ghazee-ud-deen (Ghazi-ud-din), son 
of Nizamu-l-mulk, i. 440, 449, 451, 
468-60 ; poisoned, 461 and n 

- (Mir Shihubu-d-din), i. 473, 

516m 

Gheriah (Gheria), i. 385, see Vizia- 
droog (Vijayadrug) 

Ghodbandnr, i. 197 and n, 395« 
ghodpad (iguana), i. 70 and n 
Gholam Kawdir (Ghnlam Kiidir Ro- 
hilla), ii. 182 and ?i, 184-6, 180, 187 
and n, 188 

Ghorepuray (Ghodpadi), ii. 482 and n 
Ghorepuray (Ghodpade), the family 
of, i. 68, 70 and n, 113, 302, 307, 
310, 360, 434, 476, 485, 492; ii. 
213, 526 

-, Bajf,i. 113, 115 and n, 123, 145 

- , Jasvant Rao, i. 296n ; ii. 289 

and M, 358, 469 and n 

- , Maloji, ii. 6, 264 

-, Narayan Rao, i. 352 

-V, Piraji, i. 295 

- , Ranoji, i. 295 

-, Santaji, q.v. 

-, Sidoji, i. 295, 326 

-, Venkat Rao Narayan, i. 399 f., 

402 

Ghosalgarh fort (5 miles south-west of 
Roha, Kolaba District), i. Ill, 138, 
386-9 

GhulToor Khan, see Gafur Khan 
Ohutka, see ghatka 
Ginjeo, see Jinji 

Girdhar Bahadur, i. 358, 363 and n, 
380 

Goa, i. 53 and n, 60, 63, 147, 174, 243 
and n, 399 ; ii. 24, 25 
Goands, see (Jonds 

Gocurn (Gokarna) (22 miles south of 
Karwar), i. 157 

Godajee Dainglia (GudajI Danolia), 
ii. 446. 

Godavery (Godavari), i. 9, 23. 302, 
314, 410, 471, 494, 641, 657-8, 561 
Goddard, Colonel (afterwards 
General), ii. 97 and n, 96-104, 106- 
11 ; captures Ahmadabad, 112 and 
n; 113-16, 118, 120, 123-6, 128, 
131-3, 135-8, 143-5 
Godeheu, M., i. 481 
Gohud (Gohad), i. 656 andn ; ii. 109, 
120, 121, 139, 140, 146, 146, 169, 
363, 385, 390, 394, 402 
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jdK)nurasht, i. '2n, 72m 
G okauk (Gokuk). i. 25G; u. 299 and n 
Gokla (Gi-'ihale), Dhondo Pant, n. 

198,290,292, 299,304,30a 

- ,Bappoo (Bapu), n. 198, 305, 

414 415, 410 and ?i, 429,443, 
les! 470, 473, 478, 481, 487, 489, 

rnicondah (Golkonda), i. 58-9, 64, 
Golconda. 125, 170, 

198-9, 211-14, 257, 269, 262; 

siog© and fall of, 263 : 362 
Gol Gumbaz, i. 261 and n, 262m 
Gomajee Naik (Gumaji Nayak), i. 
129, 185 

Gonds, the, ii. 68 and n, 511 
Gondwaneh (Gondwana), i. 2, 3, 26, 

60, 383 , ^ 

GoneduJee (Gondhali), i. Introd. Ixxii, 
452 and M . .. 

Goblab Haee (Gulab Rai), li. 23- 

gooroo, see guru 

Goorow, see Gurav 

Gootee, see Guti 

Goozvir, see Gujar 

Gopal Rao Govind Patvardhan, i. 
^ 537, 539, 544, 660-1, 566-/ 

Gopaul Hurry (Gopal Hari), i. 494, 

Gopaul Rao Bhow (Gopal Rao Bhau), 

ii. 216, 224, 359 _ _ 

Gopika Bye Rastia (Gopika Bai 
Rnstc), i. 604, 537 and n, o4 / 
Gordon, Brig-.General R., n. 2o, -6, 

oo 94 

Gosileen (Gosain), i- I“trod. 

Hi And n 17, A09 and m, 436, 614 , 
190, 428, 443, 471 

(iossala, see Ghosalgarh 
Govind Punt Boondelay (Pant Bun- 
dela), i. 514, 518, 52- . . 

Govind Rao Clntnees (Chitnis), i. 
441, 452 

_Ghorepurav (Ghodpade), ii. 492 

_Kallay (Kale), »• 240, 243, 272, 

274, 286, 289 
— — Nana, ii. 453, 463 
^-^Pinplev (Pingle), ii* 240, 270, 
273, 277 ‘ .... 

Govind Sew Ram (Shivrarn), i. 634, 

Culhikdrl, (Jrdmlckuk, i. 33, 34, 
36, 38 

GrantijCapt. J. (GrantDuff), i. Introd. 
jcxix-xxxiii, xxxiv-xliii, Ivh ; ii. 
61 8 tui^'l n 

Grant, Ideid- A., n. 342a 

Grant, Liout. Jolm, II. 496 

Grant Puff. Sir M- K- i- Introd. xxxiii 

Grant Keir, Genorut, n. 459, 503. 606 


Grantham, Sir Thomas, i. 249 
Grehust, Orihasta, i. Introd. Ixii, 15m 
Gudadhur Prillhad, see Gadadhar 
Pralhad 

Guffoor Khan, see Gafur Khan 
Gujar, i. 68 

—, Kadtoji, i. 154, 160, see Pratap 

Rao . ^ ^ 

—, Pratap Rao, i. 173, 185, 18 <, 194, 
196, 202-4 

—, Syajee (Sayaji), i. 397 
— , Sidoji, i. 280, 295 
Gujars, the, i. Introd. xlix, 164n 
Gujarat, i. 42—3, 49, 62, 303, 363. 
373-4, 390, 465-70; ii. 17, 24, 
27-9, 38, 42, 101, 109-19, 124-5, 
144, 146, 269, 320-7, 433-40, 440 
Gunga Bye, see Ganga Bai ^ 
Gungadhur Shastree, see Gangadhar 
Shastri ^ 

_ Sree Newass, see Gangadhar *_rini- 

-rLwiint, see Gangadhar Yeshvant 

Gungthuree, see Gangthodi 
Gunnosh Punt (Ganesb Pant), ii. 118, 

1 19 

_Behree, ii. 167, 172 

Gunput Rao Phansay, see Ganpat 
Rao Phanse 
Gunputtoe, see Ganpati 
Guntoor (Guntur), i. 463n, 552, 555 ; 
ii. 129, 193 

Gunvanta Bai (wife of Sivaji), i. 232 m 
G urav, i. Introd. li, 30 m 
G itrhkuree, see Gadhkari 
Gurrah Mundela (Garha-Mandln), k 
426 ; ii. 143, 284 
Gursees, see Ghadshi 
guru, i. Introd. Ixiti, 21 
Gurumcondah (Gurrarnkonda). i. 266, 
667, 670; ii. 18, 206, 207 
Guti, i. 266, 325, 420, 435, 476, 486, 
493 ; ii. 65 

Guzerat, see Gujarat 
Gwalior, i. 87, 93, 394 ; capture of, 
ii. 121-2 ; 140, 159, 182, 402 

H 

Hk^z^Fiioed-ud-deen (Farid-u.d-dm) 
Khan. ii. I94n, 207 
Hafiz Rehraat, i. 6-fa. 67 j ^ 

_’(2). i. 348 

__-PhalUay (Phalko), ii. 181 
Haidar Ah, i* 493 and n, 494, 601, 
I 543 ; conquers Bednur, 544 ; de¬ 
feated by P§9hwa, 645 ; 546 ; 
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ijects alliance with Madras, 553 ; 
554 and n, 567, 559, 561, 565-6; 
<lefeated by Marathas, 567—70 ; ii. 
9 ; attacks JMaratha districts, 18 ; 
sends money to Raghoba, 67 ; 
seizes the Pgshwa’s districts, 65 ; 
outwitted by Harl Pant, 67 ; 
intrigues with French, 107; 109, 
122 ; joins confederacy against 
English, 129, 130; 131, 152; 

death of, 153 

Haidar Jang, i. 451, 494,‘497, 498 ; 
murdered, 499 

Haidar Ivuli Ivhan, i. 349—51, 356 
Haliyal, ii. 305 and n 
Hambir Rao (Hasaji) Mohite, i. 203, 
204 and n, 207-8, 219, 221, 225, 
232-4, 265, 267 

Hamed (Hamid) Khan, i. 356, 363-6 
Kara, i. 31671 
Harcourt, Colonel, ii. 356 
Hardas Maval, i. 142 
Harding, Major, ii. 316 and 7i 
Hardyman, General, ii. 460, 497 
‘Har, Har. Mahddev,' i. 190 and n, 
526 

Hari Pant Bhave, ii. 329, 334 
Hari Pant Patvardlian, ii. 246, 260 
Hari Pant Phadke, Kurkun of Mahdu 
Rao Peshwa, i. 537; ii. 3, 4 ; 
flies to Baramati, 5; 12, 13, 14; 
joins Sabaji Bhosld and the Nizam, 
16 ; 16, 17, 18, 27 ; pursucjs 
Raghoba, 31 ; 35, 36, 37, 38; 
returns to Deccan, 44 ; threatens 
to attack Raghoba, 50 : 66 ; out¬ 
wits Haidar Ali, 67 ; supports 
Nana Farnavis, 76 ; 125, 132, 134, 
137, 138, 139; opens campaign 
against Tipii, 172; 174, 176, 176, 
177 ; agreement with Nizam Ali, 
202; 203, 205, 208, 211, 214, 215, 
219, 225 

Harji Raja Mahadik, i. 238, 268-9 
Harpaldev, Harapaldev, i. 41 
Harpoonelly (Harpanhalh, 40 miles 
south of Kopul), i. 644 

]1‘> 116, 117, 118, 123, 124, 125, 
126,’ 128, 197 

Hasaji Mohite, see Hambir Kao 
Hastings, Marquess of, n. 461 and n, 
45;3-62, 488, 49?. 498, 500, 605, 
508-9, 513-14,Jy34 
Hastings, Warren, ii. 48 and 7i, 49, o2, 
55, 59, 74n, 77, 78, 79, 82, 97 and 7i, 
98, 99, 102, 103. 104, 120, 130, 136, 
139, 141, l^>-3, 145, 162-3, 163», 
155, 159, 164 


Havildar, i. 161, 176, 178, 181, 182. 

216, 250, 251, 298, 318 f., 320 
Heedayet Moideen Khan (Hidayat 
Muhidin Khan), i. 433, x36 
Heorajee Furzund (Hiraji Farzand), 
i. 233, 237 
Henery, see Underi 
Hessing, George, ii. 219?i, 286 and n 
—, John, ii. 219 and 7 i, 225, 286n, 308 
Hetkuree {Hetkari)^ i. Introd. xliv, 161, 
175 andn, 176, 396, 585 
Hewra, see Hivare 
Hill-forts, i. 103, 163 and n, 164 and 
7K 181 f., 209, 279, 280, 285, 303, 
309, 484, 505; ii. 522 
Himadh Punt, i. 38a 
Himmut Buliadur (Himrnat Ba¬ 
hadur), ii. 189, 190, 218, 338, 357 
Himmut Khan, i. 292 
Himmut Rao (Himrnat Rao More), 

i. 116, 118 

Hindustan, i. 359,408, 470, 671—3; 

ii. 314, 345 

Hinghee, Hingangaom, i. 326, 327 
Hinglaisgurh (Hinglajgarh)^ ii. 370 
Hirpal Deo, see Harpaldev 
Hislop, Sir T., ii. 458, 459, 499, 500, 
603, 604, 510, 511 
Hivare, i. 132 
Hogislond, i. 552 ; ii. 20 
Holkar, origin of, i. 357 
—, Khossoe Rao (Khasi Rao), ii. 246, 
271,284,307,312,366,399 

_^ Khundee Rao (Khande Kao) (I), 

i. 470, 555 

_ , Klumdoo Rao (2), ii. 271, 307, 

314, 316, 335, 399 

_, Jeswunt Rao (Jasvant Rao), ii. 

271, 296, 306, 307, 308, 309, 310, 
312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 
328, 329, 331a, 335, 364, 365, 366, 
367, 369, 371, 378-5, 376 and n 
377-80, 381-4, 386-7, 388, 390, 391, 
392, 399 ; insanity and death of’ 
399 ; character of, 400 * 

— , Mulhnr Rao (1), i. 380, 388-9 
392, 394, 402, 404, 446, 459, 402 ; 
attacks Miighals, 474 ; 491 , 512 ’ 
513, 516, 518, 520—1, 624; flees 
from Panipat, 527; 540 ; death 
of, 655 ; 571, 573 
—, Malhflr Rao (2), ii. 271 
— , Malhar Rao (3), ii. 400, 407, 408, 
601-5 

— ,TulvajI, i. 565, 562, 570, 574,676; 
ii. 7, 17, 74, 76, 86, 113, 134, 136, 
137, 168, 172, 176, 178, 187, 188, 
191, 216, 217, 223, 230, 244, 245, 
250, 255, 262, 271 
— , Wittoojee (Vithiiji), ii. 271, 310 
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ffmes, Major, ii- 32G and h, 327 
'I-, Mr., ii. 88, 93 
Home (hom)y i. 

Hooblee, L ?e Hubli 
Hooghly (Hugh), i- 427 
Hoonat {hazrat) Pagalu personal 
cavalry, ii. 310, 411 and n 
Hoolee (HoU), i. / 3 and n 

Hoolv Onore (Hole Honnur, in My¬ 
sore), ii. 208 

jjoossein Ally, see Husein All 
Hopkins, Major, ii. 115, 119, 124 
Honiby, William, Governor of Bom¬ 
bay, ii. 23 and n, 25, 33, 50, 51, 61, 
70, 82, 95, 96, 101, 103, 111, 123, 
135 

Horne, Mr. Jolm, i. 400n. 

Horse, Maratha, i. 177 andn, 179,198, 
244, 245, 251, 267, 28.3, 301-2; ii. 
383 

Horses, i. Introd. xliv, xlv, 9 
Hough, Mr., i. 482, 483 
Hoysalas, the, 

Hubli, i. 200 and n, 201, 266 
Hullyhal, see Hahyal ^ 

Humaioon (Humayun), 

Humbeer Kao, see Hambir Rao 

Hunter, Comet, u. 481 and n, 517-18 
Hurdus Mawul, see Hardaa Maval 
Huree Punt Bhawey, see Han I ant 
Bhave .. 

Hurjee Raja Maliareek, see Harji 
Raja Mahadik 

Hurimk Polil (Hariiaik Pol ?), i. 48n 
Hurnkassee (Harankasi) river, i. 27, 
48 

Hurry Punt Phurkay, see Hari Pant 
Phadkc 

Husein All Khan (Savyid), i. 240, 323, 
333-7 ; death of, 349 
Hussaji Mohitey (HasajI Mohite), 
see Hambir Rao 

Hussingabad (Hoshangabad), ii. 97, 
100 

Hutnee, see Athni 
Hybut Kao, see Haibat Rao 
Hycler Ally, see Haidar Ali 

— .lung, see Haidar Jang 

— Kooleo Klian, see .flaidar Kuli 
Khan 

Hyderabad, i. 121, 214, 246, 257, 
259-60, 263, 317, 368, 487, 499, 
540; d. 338 


Tbrfthrm Adil Shah, i. 61, 62, 68, 70, 
77 78, 79n, 84, 130 ; tomb of, 261 

IbrSlnm’ KhSn, ininiHter of All Adil 

shai. n. >• 


Ibrahim Khan Garde© (Gardi), i. 498,. 
502, 505 and n, 606, 517, 518n, 521,. 
524, 526-7 ; put to death, 629 
Ibrahim Kutb Shah, i. 64 
Ichalkoranji, i- 362 and n 
Ihtisham Jang, ii- 166 
Ikhlass Khan (Khan Alam), i. 196,. 
276, 309, 316 

Imad Shahi dynasty, i. 53, 58 
Inanh i. 70, 181 and 7i, 247, 283, 387 ; 

ii. 489 . . 

Inchbird, Captain, i. 416a 
Indapoor (Indapur), i. 98, 106, 313,. 
369 

Indore, ii. 311, 380 
Indra, i. 19 . nAo 

Inquisition, the, i- ,-42» 
Intizfim-ud-daula, i. 473 and n, 474. 

515 . 

Iradut Khan, i. 82 
lahtadevata, i. 20 n, 2In 
Ismael (Ismail), i- 43 
Ismael (Ismail) Beg, n. 181, 182 and 
n, 184-7, 191, 216, 22.3, 224 
Ismael (Ismail) Khan Patan, ii. 4,. 
246 


Jadeja Rajputs, the, ii. 435 and n 
Jadow, Jadow Rao (Jadav Rao), 

48, 68, 72-4, 76, 151, 313 
Jadow (Jadav), Anand Rao, i. 464 

-, Babu Rao, i. 464, 472 

-, Cliandrosen, see Chandrasen 

-, Dhanaji, see Dlianaji 

-, Jugdeo Rao (Jagdev Rao),. 

i. 81, 96 

_^ Pilaji, i. 322 and n, 380, 384,. 

387-8, 392, 397 

__ —, Ramchandra, i. 487-8, 494—6, 

496, 497, 536, 539 

_, Ramdeo Rao, see Ramdev of 

Devgiri 

Jaffeir (Jafav) All Khan, i. 473 
Jagat Shot Alamchand, i. 427 
jagtieer {jaglr). i. 66. 70, 181 ' 

^ ^218, m, 220, 247, 271. 28J. .113. 
32.3, 325-6, 331, 340, 353 366, 

266 f 272, 340, 583 ; u. 260, 314, 
333, 421,427,468, 611, 513; settle¬ 
ment of nlaiins of, ^26-9 
Jaciivan Parosuram (Pratinidlu), u 
442, 444, 447, 538 
Jagprd, see Vangoji Na^ak 
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5; 


hangir, i. 77, 81 
fains, the, i. 12n 
Jaipur, i. 413, 414 ; 


181, 210, 363, 


388-9, 393, ?94, 399, 400, 452, 465, 
508 


Jai Sing, Raja of Jaipur, (1) i- 158- 
60, 160n, 16^3, 105-6, 169, 170 
and n, 359 ; (2) i. 382, 390-1, 413-14, 
429-30 

Jalna, i. 223, 297, 371 ; ii. 316 and n, 
339, 340 

Jamabandi, i. 34 
Jama Kamil, ii. 63 and n 
Janular, i. 186, 679 
James, Commodore, i. 479, 480 and n 
Jameson, Captain, ii. 124 
Janardhan Bawa, i. 419 
Janardhan Pant Hanmante, i. 207, 
220, 221, 233, 239, 278, 282, 294 
Janee (Jani) Begam, i. 259 
Jangam, i. 12n, 30n, 3In 
Janjira, i. 110 and n, 146, 174, 191, 
192n, 221, 231, 235, 239, 240, 241, 
386-8 ; ii. 157, 233, 234, 235, 294, 
296n 


Jankoji Sindia, i. 513, 616, 518, 624, 
520 ; put to death, 629 
Janojee Bhonslay, see Bhosle, Janoji 
Janojee (Janoji) Nimbalkar, i. 461, 
487, 488 
janwa, i. 15n 

Jari Patka, i. 283,297 and n, 526, 566; 

ii. 3, 246, 478, 494 
jdsus, i. 223 and 7 i, 2T0 ; ii. 426 
Jasvant Rao Bhau, ii. 462, 505 
Jasvont Rao Ghodpade, see under 
Ghorepuray 

- Holkar, see under Holkar 

Jasvant Rao Lnr, ii. 461, 612 
Jasvant Sing of Jodhpur, i. 152, 154, 
160, 170-2, 174, 187, 192, 195 
Jath, h '^l 
jaita, i. 602?i 

Jnts, the, i. Introd. xlix, 393, 414 and 
n 469, 470, 529, 656, 571, 573; 
ii! 7, 8, 149, 182, 184-6, 186 
Jaulna, see Jalna 

Javan Mard Khan, see Babi 

Jflvli. i. 69, 109, 116 -18, 138-4, 163, 


Juwad, Jowud, ii. 312, 605 and n 
Jayappa, Jayaji Sindia, see under 
Sindia 

Jeejee, Jeejee Bye see Jija, Jiji Bai 
Jehangeer, see J .nan^ir 
Jehon (Jahan) Khan, i. 612 
^Tejui'i, i. Introd. Ii fE., 472 
3enardin Punt, see Janardhan Pant 
Jenkins, Mr. ii. 386-7, 453, 493-8, 
511, 6J6 


Jeswunt Rao, Sing, &c., see .Jasvant 
Rao, &c. 

Jewan Bukht (Javan Bakht), i. 671—2 
Jeypoor, see Jaipur 
Jey Sing, see Jai Sing 
‘Jey Sing Rao,’ title of Dhanaji 
Jadav, i. 283 
Jhalawar, ii. 372?i 
Jhansi, i. 381, 571 ; ii. 464 and n 
Jhats, see Jats 
Jhutt, see Jath 

Jija Bai, mother of Sivaji, i. 74, 76, 
87, 96, 101, 129, 205 
Jiji Bai, widow of Sambhaji of 
Kolhapur, ii. 66 

Jinji, i. 216, 219. 239, 268, 284-5, 287, 
289, 292 ; capture of, 293 
Jiv or Jivba Mahala, i. 135n 
Jizeea {jizya), i. 172n, 262 and n, 253 
Jnaneshvar, i. Introd. Ixi—Ixiii 
Jndneshvari, i. Introd. Ixi, Ixii 
Jodhpur, Raja of, i. 351, 379, 381, 
413; ii. 181, 363, 400, 508 
Jones, General, ii. 382, 387 
Jones, Lieut., ii. 485-7 
Jooba Bukshee (Juba Bakshi), ii. 245, 
246, 255, 256 

Joojhar Rao, see Ghatgay (Ghatge) 

Joomlydar {Jumladdr), i. 176, 178 

Joonere, see Junnar 

Joowaree, see joivSr 

Josheo (Joshi), i. 30/i 

Jotiba, i. 20n 

Joudpoor, see Jodhpur 

Joudpooree, see Udaipuri 

jowilT, jowOtTX, i. 419 and h 

Jowlee, see Javli 

Juggut Sett Aluinchund, see Jagat 
Shot 

Jug Jeevan, see Jagjivan 
Jugpal, see Jagpal 
Jummabundee, see Jaraabandi 
Juna or Muhammad bin Tughlak 
Shah, i. 41 and n 
Jungum, see Jangam 
Junkojee Sindia, see Sindia, Jankoji 
Junnar, i. 51, 68, 127, 164, 305, 456; 
ii. 80 

Jury, trial by, ii. 631 and n 
Juvvan Murd Khan, see Babi 
Jyapa Sindia, see Sindia, Jayappa 


K 


Kabir, i. 14 and n 
Kabirpanthi, i. 14)i 
Kadain, i. Introd. xlvii 
Kadambas, the, i. on 
Kaeoth, see Kayasth 
Kagal, i. 323 ; ii. 263 and n 
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:aira, ii. 394 and v 
Kale, i. Inlrod. xlvn 
— , Govind Rao, q-v- -i - n • ao 
Kallianee {Kalyan, Hyaera^D; •• 92 

Kalpti (KaW. ^-’381. 306; ii. 74. 
97, 121, 369 

Kalusha,’i.'^38-9, 244-6, 267, 269, 
276—7 

Kam Raje Gliatgay, see Ghatgay 
(Giiatge) 

Kambakhsh, Prince, i. 256, 285, 28/, 
290, 310, 317 ^ 

Kamr-ud-din Khan, i. 356-1, 39>-4, 
413 ; deatli of, 439 
Kanaujia, see Brahman, Kanaujia 
Kanchana-Manchana (10 miles west 

of Cliandor), i. 193 
Kandahar, i. 120 i „ 

Kantiuri, Kanguoree tort (K miles 
e^l of Mahad), i. lll;.i. 443 and 

K^hojeo (KanliojT) Angria. i. 280 
and n, 29.5, 314, 326-7 ; adliores to 
Shaho’s cause, 327-8 ; 343-5, 386-6 
Kanhojee Bhoinslay, see Bliosle, 
Kanhoji _ 

Kanhojee Gaekwar, see Gaekwar, 

Kanhoji Rao • iir ri 

Kanikgeeree (KaJiakgiri), i. Ito ana 

n ; ii. 213 .... . 

Kantajee Kuduin Bhanday 

Kadam Bhande), i. 353;?, 357 , 

363-6, 376, 389- 90 ; ii. 43o 
Kanund. ii. 224 and n 
Kfinimgo, i. 35, 36;? ^ 

Kapsco (Kfipsi), i- 70-/1;/, 28*., 32.-; 
K(irad,i. 96 and n, 115, 137, 143, 221, 
233, 326 .. 

Knraiija, i. 244, 552 ; n. -0, ^7 
Karnuli, ii. 462 an?) 4G3 
Karharcc (K^rblidri), i* io5; ii. 2, 7 
Karf/oia, i. 16;? j , 

Karhmla Brahmans, see iind.ei* Brah- 

Karitn Khan (Pindari), ii. 404-6, 499, 
500-1, 506 and n 
Karim Shirza, i. 209 
Karinja (in Borar), n _ 

Karkances (Karkams), n 181, J8o, o/9 
Kurkun. i. 97 h, ISf; 

Kurnok’i.'' HO,’ 143, 215. 2_84n 416, 
440, 450, 493; n. 202, 20/, 246 
Karri,’ Kiirree, ii- 323, 324 


Kartojee Goozur, see Gujar, KadtojT 
Karvir (or Kolhapur), ii. 235n ; 

treaty of, 422, 423a 
Knrwar, i. 158 and nr 201, 243, 253, 
295, 416 
Karyat, i. 64 
Kasfea, i. 28, 34 

Kasi Raja Pandit, i. 5l7n . 

Kasim Khan, i. 262, 1.64, ^68, 281--, 
291 ; suicide of, 29:. 

Katak, i. 424, 426, 457 and n ; ii. 

68, 141, 356 and n, 361, 447 
Katha, i. 16, 19, 101 ; ii. 37, 410 
Kattywar (Kathiawar), i. 466; ii. 
434 and n 

Katva, i. 427-8, 430 
Kaum Bukhsh, see Kam Bakhsh 
Kawerseen (Kav'arsen), i. 61 
Kaya Savant, i. 141 
Kayasth, i. 458 and a 
Keating, Colonel T., ii. 27, 31, 33, 34, 
36, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 52 
Keigwin, Captain K.. •• 2-18 and n, 
*’49 *’50 

Kellajee lihonslay. see Bhosic, KelajI 
Kolneh (Kolna), i. 1J9 (see Vishal- 
gurh) 

Kem (Khem) Savant, ii. 235, 237, 417 
and n 

Kenery, see Khanderi 
Kennaway, Captain, ii. 193, 212 
Kennedy, Colonel, ii. 490, 491a 
Kerala or Malabar (— Chera), i. 2a-, 
6a, 60 

Kerowlee, see Karaiili 
Kessoo Punt Pingley (Keshav Pant 
i’ingle), i. ^68 f. 

Khadki (Aurangabad), i. 77, 120 
Kliafee (Khafi) Khan, i. 79a 
Kluijeh Jehan Gawan, see Khwaja 
Mahmud 

KhTilsa Dowan, i. 266 f. 

Khandala, ii. 83 and ;i, 132 
Khnnde Rao Dabhade, i. 2/8, ^81--, 
297, 301. 326, 333, 335, 337, 338 ; 
death of, 352 .. 

Khanderi island, i. 236 
Khandcsh, i. 63, 76, 88, 194, 22o, , 

255, 297, 303, 347, 3u7 ; ii. 313, 
344, 412, 621 and . 

Khandoba or Khando Rao, i. Introd. 
li-lLx, 20a, 472a 

Khaiidoji Farzand, 1. 

Khando i Mfinkar ,412 ; 

reduces RevadaiK 424 . 482 
Kh5n Dmvran (Dauran), (1) i. 87, 89, 
9^2T(2)i. 350, 389, 390-4, 398; 
death of, 403 : 413 
Khnndii Ballal, i. 2/8, ?82, 353 
Kliandn Midley. i. 136 


Sl 
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iduji Kakdfc, i. 137 
L Jehan Buliadur (Jahan Ba¬ 
hadur), i. 198, 202, 209, 211, 212, 
214, 218, 226^ 235, 251, 253, 256-7, 
259-60 


Kolapoor (Kolhapur), i. 91 
233, 275-G, 319, 320-1, 

449, 478; ii. GG-7, 235, —. 
and n, 26G, 279, 293, 297, 299, 300, 
304, 416, 417, 418, 422, 423 and ?i. 


109, 139, 
375, 443^ 
137-8, 263 


Khan Jehan, Syud (Sayyid), i. 90, 92 
Khan Mohiunraud (Muhammad), i. 

123-4, 129-30 
Khanzad Khan, i. 264 
Khan Zuman (Zaman), i. 89-91, 93 
Kharda, battle of, ii. 245 and 7i, 
246—9, 346 

Kharshedjl Jamshedji Modi, ii. 419 
and n, 420, 425-7, 429 
Khassee Rao Holkar, see Holkar, 
KhasI Rao 

I^iatao, Khataokar, i. 60, 69 and n, 
305n, 325, 327 
Khej^r (Khed), i. 315 and 7i 
Khirkoe (Aiu*angabad), see Khadki 
Khirkeo (near Poona), see Kirkee 
Khoosroojee Moodhee, see Kharshedjl 
Jamshedji 
Khora, i. 7, 8, 64 
Khosrou, see Khusru 
Khot, Fvhoti, i. 32 and 182 
Khowaiis (Khavas) Khan, i. 130, 
146-7, 165, 199, 200, 202, 209 
Khundee Rao Dhabaray, see Khande 
Rao Dabhade 

Khundee Rao Gaekwar, see Gaekwar, 
Khande Rao 

-Holkar, see Holkar, Khande 

Rao 

-Rastia, see Raste, Khande Rao 

Khundoo Ballal, see Khandu Ballal^ 
Khundoojee Kakrajs see Khonduji 
Kakdo 

Khiireem Khan, see Karim Shirza 
Khurruk Hing. ii. 4 
Kkuzanch Ainirah, i. 324« 

Khwaja Banda Nawaz, i. 263 >j- 
Khwaja Mahmud Guwan. i. 53 and n. 


54—7 

hwajeh Ahud (Khwaja Ahad), i. 

363 

illidar (Killedar), i. 66, 103, 106, 
6 181 208, 250, 435, 498, 60o ; 
ii. 26, 339,369, 428,610,518,519, 

irkfe, ii- 425 jj. 473 and n, 474; 

ijattle of, 475 ff- . 
isina (Krishna) river, i. 9, 80, 109, 
157, 302, 361, 438, 4.)2, 476, 492, 
653; ii. 11, 107 166. 198, 278 
ittoor (Kittfir), ii. 168 and n, 


^ 174, 192, 421 
Koarco fort, i. Ill 
Kolabah (Kolftba), i. 11" 
385-6, 395, 411 ; ii. 61, 272 


526 

Kolhar (Kolar), i. 95, 218. 492, o66^ 
Kolis, the, i. Introd. xlvi, xlviii, li, 7, 
8, 109 (pirates), 197 and n, 374, 
381, 386, 505 
Kombhere, see Kumher 
Kondane or Singtirh, see Singurh 
Konkan, i. 5-7, 27, 51-2, 63, 88, 102, 
129, 200, 257, 375, 432; ii. 483, 
620 

Konkanasth, see Brahman, Chit- 


pavan 

Konkani dialect, i. Introd. Ixix, 37 In 
Koodhal (Kudal) Desh. (12 miles 
north-west of Savantvadi), i. 72n 
Koolees, see Kolis 
KoolkumeCy see Kulkarni 
Kool Swamyj see Kuldcvata 
Koonbee, see Kiiiibi 
Koor (Kur) Bahadur, i. 376-7 
Koorg, Coorg, ii. 212 and n, 213 and ?i 
KooTuny see Kura7i 
Kootub -ool -Moolk, Kootub -iid-deen, 
see Kutb-ul-Mulk, &o. 


Kopftul (Kopal, 105 miles south of 
Bijapur), i. 219, 221, 226, 375; ii. 
67, 176-7. 202, 213 
Kopergaom (Kopurguon), ii. 56, 168, 
252 , 412 and a. 1.32, 403 
Korti and KarA^, ii. 8 and n 
Korvgaom (Koregaon). i. 156; ii. 

267 and n, 282 ; defence of, 484—7 
Koshul dcsh (Ko-saJa == Oudh), i. 


25 

Kotah, i. 396-7; ii. 372 and n, 387, 
504 

Koyna river, i. 119 
Kri.shnaji (or Kistnajee) Hhaskar (1), 
i. 128, 129, 132-3n 

-(2), h 321 

Kriat Rao Balvant, ii. 13, 18, 176 
Kshittreo (Kshattriyu), i. 10, 11 
Kubheer, see Kabir 
Kucheswur BabaUteetkur (Kachesh- 
var B. Atitkar), i. 448 
Kulburga (Kulbarga), i. 54, 59, 91, 
124, 200. 262 ; ii. 11 
Kuldcvatay Kid i. 20 and 21n, 

72 

Kulkamiy i. 29, 32-5, 182, 340 
Knloosha, see Kalusha 
Kumher fort, i. 470 and n 
Kunimur-ud-deen, see Kamr-ud-din 
Kunbis, the, i. Introd. xlvd, xlviii—1, 
Iv, 12 and /i, 13a, 17 
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-xvi^dalla, see Khandalft 
Kundoba, see Khandoba 
Kundojee Maiikur, see Khandoji 
Mankav . .. 

Kunneirkhe_ir, i. ; ii. ^G3 

Kurariy i. -it- i -j 

Kurar, Kurara, see Ivarad, Karliada 

Kurdia, see Kharda 
Kurgoota, see Kargota 
Kurinja, see Karinja 
Kurnalla, see Kamala 
Kurnoul, see Kamul 
Kurpa (Cuddapah), i. 215, 41 G, 440, 
492-3; ii. 107, 213 
Kurree, see Kam 
Kuryat, see Karyat 
Kushay see Kasba . 

Kutbshahi dynasty, tlie, i. “J, 58, 
59n, 98, 120, 215; of, 263; 
tombs of, 263 and n 
Kutb-ud.din, u. 199 
Kutb-ud-din Mubarak, i. 41 and ?» 

Kutb-ul-Miilk, i. 58 

Kuthay see 
Kuttao, see Khatao 
Kuttulu^h Khan, i. 42 
Kuwee June (Kavl Jang), i. 605 
Kye Sawunt, see Kaya Savant 


L 

Lake, General (afterwards Lord), ii. 
337, 347-64, 363, 366-7, 369-70, 
376-9, 381-3, 384 and ?i, 385, 387, 
389, 390, 391, 392-3 
J/akheri, battle of, ii. 224 and n 
Lakhoji Jadav Rao, i. 72, 78, 79, 81, 
96 

Lakahml (goddess), i. 20n 
Lakahmi Baf, wife of Sivaji, i. 232 
and n 

- , widow of Mahadaii SJndia, ii. 

229-30 

-♦ niece of Mahadaji Sindia, ii. 

237 and n, 416-19 

Lakw’a Lada, ii. 184, 186, 216, 224, 
296-7, 313 
Lai Khan, ii. 246 

Lally, Comte de, i. 491/i, 600, 602n 
Lally, M., ii. 107 

Laswaree (Laswari), battle of, ii. 352 
and n, 353-4 
Jjdvani, i. Introd. Ixxi-ii 
J.aw, Mr. Stephen, i. 400« 

Leslie, Colonel, ii. 74, 76, 79, 80, 97 
Lestineau, AI., ii. 185 and n 
Lewi&t Mr-T ’^2, 80-1, 87 
Lindsay, Sir J., j. 569 
iingam, Introd. In, Ixv, 2\n 


Lingana fort (5 miles east of Rai- 
garh), i. 112 

Lingaynt, Lingaet, i. Introd. xlv, 281 
and n , 

Little, Captain J.,ii. 198-205, 209-11, 
214, 219 

Lodi Khan, i. 314 
Lodi, Kluiii J^mn, i. 81-3 
Logan, Lieut., ii. 121 
Logurh (Lohogarh) fort (4 miles west 
of Khandala), i. 60, 111, 170. 191. 


327, 341, 463 
Lonee (Loiji), ii* ^ 

Lookhjoe Jadow Rao, see Lakhoji 
Jadav Rao 

Lorenzo de Almeida, i. 60 
Lovibond, Lieut. C., ii. 36-8 
Low, Lieut., ii* 512, 513 
Lucan, Air., ii. 348 
—, Lieut., ii. 370, 371 and n 
Ludlow, Major, ii- 
Luis Ferrara de Andrade, i. 63 
Lukhairee, see Lakheri 
Lukwa Dada, see Lakwa Dada 
Luximee, see Lakshmi 
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Macan, Colonel, ii. 353 
Macartney, Lord, ii. 145, 155n 
McCole, Lieut., ii. 324n 
McDonald, Lieut., ii. 612 
McDovell, Colonel, ii. 622 
Machendragarh, i- 209 
Macheri, ii. 363, 388, 394 
McIntyre, Captain, n. 308 
Mackay, Captain, ii. 134-5 
Mackintosh, Sir James, i. 296n 
McLeod, Alajor, ii. 348 
McMorine, Colonel, ii. 498 
Maepherson, Air. (Sir J.), ii. 146, 164, 
170 and n, 171-2 

Madannn Pant, i. 212-15, 218, 246-7, 
257, 259 

Madoc, Madec, ii. 8 and n, 149 

Madras, i. 216, 602 and n 
MadrAs Government, the, i. 481. 485, 
487, 492-3, 652-3, 569, 6bl, 569; 
ii. 129, 139, 165, 488 

Madura, i. 217 « iak a 

TW«V. 5 KQf. TiTViSn. i. 85—8, 195 and n. 


Mahabharut {MaMbhdrata), i. 19, 101 
Alahabyllisur (A- -habaleshwar), i. 
On, 118 and n 

MaJiad.i. 114; ii. 261 and n ; treaty 
of, 266n : 318 

Mahadajee Gudadhur (Mahadaji Ga- 
dadbar), i. 282 
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_nadajee Naik Pansurabul (Ma- 
hadajl Navak Pansambal), i. 278, 
281-2 

Mahadajeo Punt (Mfihadajl Pant 
Piirandhare), i. 422, 437, 441, 447, 
449, 455, 47^ 

Mahadajee (A* iiadaji) Sindia, i. 456, 
496??, 513-14, 516, 562 ; ordered by 
Peshwa to quit Poona, 563 ; joins 
in invasion of Hindustan, 570; 
573 ; instigates attack upon Zabita 
Khan,575; defeats Kohilhis, 575- 
6 ; ii. 7 , 17, 35 ,* policy towards 
Peshwa, 57 ; restores order in Kol¬ 
hapur, 67 ; joins Hari Pant at 
l»urandhar, 76 ; opposes Bombay 
troops, 86 ; concludes convention 
at Wadgaon, 92-3; 96, 101 ; in¬ 
trigues for ascendancy, 104—5; 
action in Gujaiat, 113-17 ; attacks 
Colonel Camac, 139-40 ; concludes 
treaty with Colonel Muir, 144—5 ; 
approves Treaty of Salbtli, 146-7 ; 
attitude towards Nana Farnavis, 
161 ; schemes, 162-3 : orders Tipu 
to cease hostilities, 164; 158; 

intervenes in Mughal affairs, 161 ; 
obtains authority at Delhi, 162-3 ; 
179 ; campaign against Rajputs, 
180-2 ; seeks help of Nana Farna¬ 
vis, 183 ; restores Shah Alam, 
187-8 ; plans of independence, 
189-90 ; army of, * 215 ; 

campaign against Rajputs, 216-17 : 
marches into Deccan, 218—19 ; his 
action at Poona, 226-23; pre¬ 
dominance in Hindustan, 225 ; 
death of, 226 ; character and pol^y 
of, 227 ff.; 237; widows of, 281 
and n 

Mahill, i. 64 and n 
Mahanuddee (Mahanadi), i. 1 
Mahapooroosh {Malidpurush)^ i. 10, 
21 and ??, 144 and n 
Mahar, i. Introd. xlii, Iv, 1.9?i, SOn, 
31 h, 182 , I89ana» 

MHlmrashtra, i. - 40 ’ 

Q 90 ‘^3. 24n, 25n, 26, 28, 41, 48, 
49 ?i ^63-4, 00, 61, 03, 68, '^0, 99, 
2 ot’2lt 221, 263, 282-5, 289, 293, 
302, 307, 325, 359, 653 
Maharashtri, i. Introd. xlii, hx, x 
Mahareek (Mahadik), i. 08 ; Kushaba 
and Durgaji, ii. 279 
Mahdeo (Mahadr /, i. 19, 72n 
Mahdeo (Mahadeo) hills, i. 27, 50, 09, 
326; ii. 515 ^ ^ 

Mahdhuna Pimt, see Madanna Pant 
Kahdoo Rao Narrain (Mahdu Kao 
Nar&yan), Peshwa, ii, birth of, 10 ; 


% 

51, 80, 221-3, 226, 248 ; friendslup 
for Baji Rao, 253 ; death of, 264 
and 71 

Mahdoo Rao Neelkunt Poomndhuree 
(Mahdu Rad» Nilkanth Puran- 
dhare), ii. 16 

Mahdoo Rao (Madhu Rao) Peshwa, 
i. becomes Peshwa, 533 ; quarrels 
with Raghoba, 536-7 ; reconciled^ 

538 ; military prowess, 542 ; re¬ 
proves Janoji Bhoslc, 543; war 
against Haidar All, ,544—6 ; invades 
Berar, 548 ; invades Carnatic, 553 ; 
tries to make terms with Raghoba^ 

556-7 ; imprisons Raghoba, 658- 
9 ; plans to punish Janoji Bhosle, 

569 ; invades Berar, 600 ; peace 
with Janoji, 561-2 ; civil adminis¬ 
tration of, 664-5 ; operates against 
Haidar Ali, 566-70 ; sends army 
across the Chambal, 573-4 ; death 
of, 570 ; character of, 577 ; civil 
and revenue administration of,. 

578-82 ; law and justice, 582-3^; 
personal estate of. 584 ; army of, 

686 ; ii. 1, 2, 21, 06, 67 
Mahdoo Rao Ramohundur (Mahdu 
Rao Ramchandra), ii. 139 
Mah 6 , ii. 107-9 

Maht 77 iaratlb, see Fish, Order of-the 
Mahidpur, battle of, ii. 601, 502, 603- 
and 7if 604 

Mahim, i. 52??, 275 and ?? 

Mahmood (Mahmud) Shall Balirnani,. 

i. 58, 60 

Mahratta, see Maratha 
Mtthtur, .see Matar 

Mahuli or Maholy fort (.50 miles north¬ 
east of Bombay), i. 170, 191 
Mai Na 3 ^ak Bandhari, i. 148 and 7% 

Mairta, see Mcrta 
Maitland, Colonel, ii. 382 
Majd-ud-daula (.Abdul Ahad Khan),. 

ii. 149-50 

Majmuodiir (auditor), i. 178, 184-6^ 

204, 206, 579 
Malavdi, i. 208 

Malcolm, Sir John, ii. 293, 318?i, 362,. 

390, 459, 466-7, 499, 500-1, 503-4. 

506, 509, 612-13, 514, 516 
Malegaoii, i. 469 and n : ii. 244 and n, 

522 

Malet, Sir Charles, ii. 32 and n. 1®^ 
and??, 171 andn, 176-9, 192-3, 195, 

213, 232, 266 

Malik Ahmad, i. 5(i-8, 60 ^ 

Malik Barkhiirdar, i. 212 , 222 , -4b 
Malik Kafoor (Kafur), i. 26, 40, 4-n 
Malik Moogh (Mugh), i- 43 
Malik'Ool-Tijar (-ul-Tujai‘)» i. 66 -- 
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lalik Umber (Ambar), i. 77, 78 and 
n. 79, 81, 93 ^ 

Malik-i-Maidan, i. 89 and n, 92 
Mallikarj .ina, temple of, i. 215 and n 
Mallojee Bhonslay, see Bhoslo 
MalojI 

Mallojee Ghorepuray, see Ghdrepnray 
(Ghodpade) _ 

Mallygaom, Malygaom, see Malegaon 
Malsiras or Malsubal, i. In trod. In 
Malwa, i. 81, 303, 308, 336-7, 3o6, 
360. 363, 377, 380, 382. 389, 406, 
428-9, 432, 446, 562; ii. 139. 
306-8, 364, 380 , ... 

Malwan, i. 157 ; ii. 66, 235 and n, 
iMahvans,’ i. 478 , , 

'Mamlitdar (Mamlatdar), i- 1° ^ ' 

531, 580-3 . .. 

Mamoolkur (Mamulkar), i- o» 

Manay (Mane), i. 68, 7(5, IbS, ^71. -95 
_fyeshvant Kao, u- 60 

STw::; 182 = a. 442 

Mankuree [Mankari), i. 271 and n, 

272, 281, 295, 302, 317, 376; ii. 
222, 226, 244, 284, 526 _ 

Mannajee Phakray (Manaji Phakde), 
ii. 32 and n, 34, 66, 264 and n, 302, 
403 and -n 
Mdn-pdn, i. 271n 

Mansaby i. 66 and n, 164, 281, 308, 357 
Mamabd&fy i. 66 and n, 67, 247, 267 
Mantra, i. 16 h 
M antri, i. 207, 282, 330 
Manu, institutes of, i. 237?i. 

Maokoob (Mahukiib) Sing, i. 333 

MarfitbriM. Mio, origit) fif, i. Introd. 
xlii-lix ; i. 39, 46, 60, 6,5-8, 76, 
78-9, 96, 111, 119, 129, 148, 154, 
162, 178-9, 182, 193, 196. 198-9, 
203, 205, 208, 220, 235, 241, 244, 
257, 267, 208, 270, 284, 288-9, 
291-3, 298-300, 302-4, 307, 321, 
324-5, 329 f., 332, 335-43, 364-5, 
374-8, 381, 389, 391, 400 ff., 412- 
J3, 420-3, 426 f., 454-6, 459-60, 
464 and n, 474, 479 ff., 482-5, 
491 ff., 496, 501, 506-7, 508 and ?i, 
518-29, 536-43, 652, 566-70, 671, 
573 674 ; ii. 8, 10, 11. .30, 52-6 
«0ff 108, 132-9, 146-7, 172 f., 
178-9 186-7, 19.8-7, 197-213, 

23^40, 241, 245-9, 360-1, 388. 
396 ff., 528-4. 

Maratlia Armies, i. 175-8, 245, 270, 


272, 301 f., 517 ff., 685; ii. 189-91, 
23o! 239 and n, 245, 270, 276-7, 
337-8, 345, 354 and n, 355 and n 
‘ Mnratha Ditch,* the, i. 427n 
Maratha Fleet, i. 147-8, 295; n. 
43-4, 154, 232 

Maratha Government, i. 170-86 ; 
character of, 508 and n ; 531—2 ; 
577-85: condition of people under, 

581 and n . , , 

Maratha Religion, n 18-21 

Marathi language, i. Introd. lix, lx, 4, 

—literature, i. Introd. lix-lxxv, 21. 
22, 296n 

I Marriott, Mr., ii. 520 
I Marshall, General, ii. 460, 499-501, 

: 609 

Martindell, Colonel, ii. 386-7 
Masaud Khan, i. 218-19, 221, 224-5, 

1 246-7, 265 

' Mashir-ul-mulk, ii. 243, 248-9, 260, 
; 264^7, 276-1. 285 

I Master, Streynsham, i. 192 and n 
1 Mosulipatara, i. 265, 603 
, Matar, i. 364 ; ii. 3.5-6 
I Mathura, i. 168, 511 ; ii. 376-7 
Matthews, Commodore, i. 385 and n 
Maun D€>sh (Man Desh), i. 9 h, 69 
Mauryas of Puri, the, i. 5n. 

Mauze, i. 28 

Mawul (Maval), i. 7, 8, 64, 98, 100 
Mawulee (Mavali), i. 7, 101, 102, 106- 
7 111-12, 116-18, 133, 136, 138, 
141-2, 152, 161-2, 165-6, 175, 179, 
188-90, 202, 216, 253, 279, 284, 
308-9, 320, 396, 585 
Maxwell, Colonel, ii. 343 
Mazagon, i. 240 and n, 241, 275 and n 
Medows, General, ii. 197 
Meeamnnoolla (Miamanulla), i. 51, 63 
Meer Abdool, Jaffeir, Huhedb, &c., 
see Mir Abdul, See. 

Meerasdar, see Mirasdar 
Mehidpoor, see Mahidpur 
Morich, R«o Miraj 
Merta, battle of, ii. 217 and « 
Metcalfe, Mr. (afterwards Lord), ii. 

464 and n, 602 
Mewar Bhil Corps, i. Iri 
Mhaldar (Mahrddar) Khan, n 
Mhar, see (1) Mahnd, 

Mhasvad, i. 70 and n, 16e, 29o , u. 

06, 414 and n . 

Midnapoor (Midna. , 

Mint, the Bombay, i- 206 and n 
Minto, Lord, ii. « .,,9 

Mir Abdnl Kasim, n. lOa-o, 21- 

IVlir A-Sad, i. 420—1 

Mir Gholam Ally (Ghulam Ali), i. 450 
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Hubeeb (Habib), i. 414, 424-5, 
427, 457 

Mir JafEeir (Jafar), i. 515, 572 and n 
Mir Joomleh (Jamla), i. 120 and n, 
122, 125-6 
Mir Kasim, i. 571 
Mir Moghul, i. 440, 536, 540 
Mir Munnoo (Mannii), i. 439, 458, 
510 and n, 511 

Mir Shahabodeen (Shihabu-d-dln), i. 
473; deposes Emperor, 474 ; seizes 
Multan and Lahore, 510-11 ; 51 In, 
512, 514, 515 ; end of, 51571 
Miraj, i. 85 and n, 91, 139, 200 , 247, 
280, 286, 375, 537n, 539, 543 ; ii. 18 
Miras, i. 2871 
Mirasdar, i. 28 and n, 29 
Mirza Javan Bakht, i. 521 ; ii. 159 
Mirza Secundur (Sikandar) Jah (the 
Nizam), ii. 338, 525 
Mirza Shuffee (Sliafi), ii. 150 
Modi, i. 3871 

Moghul Ally (Mughal Ali), ii. 175 
Mohabet Khan, see Mahfibat Khan 
Mohitey (Mohite), the family, i. 68 , 
96, 319, 472, 539 

-, BajI, i. 106 

-, Senajee and Yellojee, ii. 279 

Mohubbut Jung (Mahabat Jang), 
ii. 175 

Mohummud, see MuhammcKl 
Mokassa. Mokassadar, i. 65, 70, 109, 
173, 341-2, 357, 360, 366, 371, 374, 
432, 579 

Mokundra, see Mukund Dara 
Molheir, see Mulher 
Momin Khan (Najib-ud-daula), i. 390, 
465 ; death of, 466 
Monaim Khan, i. 318 
Monson, Colonel, ii. 348, 369- 79 
Moodajee Bhonslay, see Bhosle, 
Miidaji 

Moodgiil# 8 oe Miidkal 
Moodhole, see Mudluil 
Mookh Pui’dhan, see Mukh Pradhan 
Moolana, see Mullana 
Moolkgoeroo, see Mulk-^ri 
Moonshee Knvil Nyno, n. 390 
Moor, Commodore J.. n. 43 and 7 i 
Moor. Lieot. E.. ii- 209 and n _ 
Mooror Rao Ghorepuray (Mui'U Rao 
Ghodpade) (1), i. 326; (2) (adopted 
son of (J)), i- 420 and n, iZ2, 436, 
440, 450, 485-f, 493, 54o; n. 14, 
16, 66 

Mootos, the, i. 7 u -1 

Moorshed Koolee Khan, .see Murshid 

Kiili Khan 

Mootaliq, Mutdliq ^ . 

Moraba Furnuwees (larnavis), i. 


577-8; ii. 2, 12, 17, 18, 7<L-6, 79^ 
328 

Morar Punt (Murar Pant), i. 86-7, 89,. 
94-5, 103, 114 

Moraud Bukhsh, see ’Murad Bakhsli 
Moray (More), the family of, i. In* 
trod, xli, 68, 69, 109, 116 and n 
Moray, Chimder Rao, Himinut Rao,. 

see Chandra Rao, &c. 

Moray, Mannajee (Manaji More), i- 
293, 308, 333 

Moray, Maun Sing (INIan Sing More),, 
i. 330 

Morchaly ii. 221—2 
Morgan, Captain, ii. 356 
Morgan, Colonel, ii. 139 
Morh, see Modi 

Mornington, Lord (the Marquesa 
Wellesley), ii. 286 and ti, 28771, 291, 
29271, 293, 29571, SOIti, 306, 3307?, 
331, 333, 335, 337, 366, 367, 38a 
and 71, 397, 398 

Moro Dixit (Dikshit), ii. 444, 474, 480- 
Moro Trimmul Pingley (Moro Trimal 
Pingle or Moro Pant), i. 119, 130, 
133-4, 130, 140, 150, 155, 166, 168, 
170, 184, 191, 194, 196, 206-8, 214, 
219,221-2, 224-6,233 f., 238 ; ii. 113 
Moropant (poet), i. Introd. Ixx 
Morrison, Cornet, ii. 481 and 7?, 517-3 
Mortize Nizam Shah, see Murtazu N. 
Shah 

Mostyn, 3Ir. Thonms, i. 5567?, 557 and 
n ; ii. 5, IOti, 157j, 20, 21, 23, 25, 
38, 51, 63, 76, 79, 85 and r?, 236 
‘ Mountain-Rat,’ i. 158 and n 
Mouza, see Mauze 
Moyabad (Muliiabud), i. 306 and n 
Muasir-ool-Oomrah (Ma’a.siru-l-Uma- 
ra), i. 434 

Mubariz Khan, i. 362 
Mucherry, see Macheri 
Muchindergurh, see Machendragarh 
iMuddim (Madan) Sing, i. 312 
Mudhol, i. 70, 71/7. 113, 115, I45 395 
Mudkal, i. 54 ; ii. 213 
Miighals, Moghuls, the, i. 41 , 57 yj^ 02 
76-9, 81-2, 84, 86, 88, 92, 98 *103^ 
114, 121, 124, 127-8, 150-1, 153 4. 
157, 162, 165, 170, 174, 195-7 199. 
208, 214, 219, 2221f.;24i ^51-2. 
259, 266-8, 271-3, 279-80, 286-93. 
297-.300, 302-4, 321, 324-6, 332- 
7, 349-52, 365, 389-94, 403, 4UV 
413ff., 417, 454-6, 458-60,473-4, 
507, 671-3; ii. 186-8, .351, 397 
Muhammad Adil Shah, i. 81, 83-4, 
91-3, 96, 98, 107, 112-13. 115, 
122-3 ; mausoleum of, 261 and 71 
Muhammad Ally (Ali), i. 440, 657, 569 
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Ally Khan Bungush (All 
Khan Bangash), n. 401 
JMuhamnjad Amin (son of Mir Jumla), 
i 121 122 

Muhammad Amin Khan, i. 349-51, 

Muhammad Anwar Ivlian, i. 334, 
4.fi 1—2 502 

Mvdiamm^ BegHumadaMe ii. 148, 
150-1» 159, Ibl, 163, 180-1 
Mnhaminad bin Kasim, i. 40ji 
Muhammad KJian (of Cuddapah), 
i. 450 

Muhammad Klian Bungush, i. 381-2, 
393 

Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delhi, 
i. 336, 349-51, 390-1, 393, 403, 413, 
426, 42&-9 ; death of, 439 
Muhammad Shah BahmanI, i. 48-9, 
53-6, 58 

Muliammod Sharif, i. 440 
Mnliammad Tughlak Shah. i. 41-2, 4o 

Muhammad Yusuf, n. , 

MuhS(Poona).‘^ee Moyabad 

Mukteshwar (poet), i. , 

Mukund Dara Pass, 

Munmr^Bao^G^kwar • see Gaekwar, 
Ba^ Holkar, see Holkar, 
Malhar Rao 
Mulher, i. 250, 433 ^ 

Mulkair (Malklied)» i* - 
Mulk^giri, i. 464 
Mullana, i. SOrt, 31n 
Mullana Ahmad, 

Mullaoree, see Malavdi 

Mullik Alimed, Kafur, &c., see Malik 

Mullungarh (Malanggarhh 124 

Mun Bhut (Man Bhat), u- 49/-8 
Mundelah (Garha-Mandla), i. 420; 

ii. 267 

Miindisore, see Mandasor 
Mungul Porikh (Mangal Parekh), 
ii. 322 

MungV Pyetun (Mungi Paithan), i. 
410, 540 

Munj or Moonj, i. 15n ^ 

Miuinyo Bappoo (Manya Bapii), u. 

231 

Munohurgew Gosaeon (Manohargir 

Mun°o! General T., ii. 488, 490 and n, 
619-20 


Munsuhf see Mansabj Mansabd&r 
Muntree, see Mantri 
MuntuTt see Mantra 
Muquduvi {Mukadam), i. 37>i 
ilinad Bakhsh, Prince, i. 124-6 
Murad Khan, i. 537 

MuradiTbiid, i* , 

Miirli, i. Introd. Iv, Ivi, Ixxi 
Mi^rav, Colonel, ii. 337, 344, 368 
Unrltld Kuli Khan, (IJ i. 99; (2), i. 414 

Murshidabad, i-.42^^ 

Murtaza Khan, n 

Murtaza Nizain Shah (1), i. 68 , 63, 72 

_( 2 ), i. 77, 81, 83-5 

nr o see Masaud Klian 

All Kl.» 

Muswar or Mussoor, see Mhasvad 

MutdliQi h 1 ®^* 

444, 453, 467, 639 ; ii. 

28-9, 413 

Muttra, see Mathura 

IMutuwassil ; AQr ..n 

Muzufbr (Muzaffar) Jang, i. 43o, 440, 

451 

Muzufflr (Muzaffar) Khan (1), i. 199- 
200, 389, 393 

_( 2 ), i. 476, 486, 488, 492, 504 ; 

executed, 505 

_(3), ii. 282 

Muzzimdar, see Majmuadar 
Myers, Captain, ii. 39-40_ 

Mvnak Dundaree, see Mai Nayak 
Mysore, i. 268. 417, 440 463, 493, 
501 : ii. 293 and n, 294-5 

N 

Nabob (Nawab), i. 672 and n 
Nddagdvuda, i. 341 and n, 342 
Nadiad, ii. 36 and n, 38, 324 
Nadir Shah, i. 399, 403, 405, 413 
Nagojee Ghatgay, see Ghatge, Jujhar 

Nagojee Goozur (NagojI JOjar), i. 505 
Nago ee Manay (Nagoji Mane), i. 295 
Nagotna, i. 110, 240 
Naipoor (Nagpur), i. 

384,473,560; ii. 361, 403, 493-8 

NaibTurdeshmookh‘ (Sardeshmukh), 

i. 343 , 

Nairs, Nayars, »!}».”• ^9? „ .^09 

Najaf Khan, i. 57^ 3, u. 8 , 148-9, 
150 ; widow of, 224 

Najib-ud-daula, see ftlomin 

Naiib-ud-daula RoliiHa, i. 612, 614, 
6^20, 523, 626-7. 529, 571-3 ; death 
of, 574 ; character of, 674n 
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.^^rm^drufr, i. 91-2 

Ndlkl, ii. 221 and ?i, 222 
Namadeva, Namdev (poet), i. In- 
trod. Ixiii-IxV 

Namdar Khan (Pindtiri), ii. 405, 606 
Nana Furnuwees (Farnavis) (BalajI 
Janardhan), i. 328a ; escapes from 
Panipat, 630 ; Karkuu of Mahdu 
Rao, 637; 543; ii. 1-3, 11, 12; 
plots against Raghoba, 13 ; 16 ; 

supports Sakharam Bapu, 17 ; 18, 
27, 44, 52, 53, 55, 68-9 ; attitude 
towards Europeans, 71 ; 73, 74 ; 

checkmates Moraba, 75—7 ; in¬ 
trigues with French, 78-9 ; opposes 
Raghoba, 86-7 ; 92-3, 96 ; de¬ 

pendence on Sindia, 104—6 ; nego¬ 
tiates with Gen. Goddard, 108-9 ; 
113; attacks Kalyan, 117; 125, 
128, 132-3, 134, l&O, 147 ; policy 
of, 161-3 ; joins Nizam against 
Tipu, 166-7 ; hostile to Raghoba’s 
sons, 158 ; supports Nar^nd, 167; 
seeks English aid against Tipu, 
160-71 ; 172, 174, 183-4, 187, 192 ; 
concludes Treaty of Poona, 195 ; 
213, 219, 220 ; jealous of Sindia, 
223 ; 225 ; resigns office, 226 ; 

232 ; plans to conquer Janjira, 
234-5 ; policy towards Kolhapur, 
237 ; claims on Nizam, 240-1 ; 
245, 248 ; at zenith of proaoerity, 
250-1 ; treatment of Raghoba’s 
family, 258-3 ; effect of death of 
Peshwa on, 255 and n ; decides to 
oust Baji Rao, 268-9; flees to 
Konkan, 260-1 ; supports Baji 
Rao, 262, 264-5 ; treaty with 
Nizilm, 266 ; resumes office, 268 ; 
arrested by Filose, 272 ; confined, 
273 ; released, 285; returns to 
Poona, 288-9 ; 299, 300 ; death of, 
301 ; character of, 301 and n, 302 ,* 
property of, 303 and 
Nana Poorundhuree (Purandhare) or 
Trimbak Pant, i. 462-3; n. 262, 
314 

Nandidrug, i* 566 ; ii. 206 
Nappar (Napad), ii. 38 and n, 39 

Narahari Balal, 1. -II 
Nargounda, see 

Naroo Neelkunt (Naru Nilkanth), 

N^orPrillliad (l.aru Pralhad). i. 293 
Naroo Punt Aptey (Naru Pant Apte), 
ii. 471, 512 , 

Naroo Punt Chuekurdeo (Naru Pant 
Chakardev): ii. 264, 26 1 270, 273, 
277 


Naroo Punt Hmiwuntay (Naru Pant 
Hanmante), i. 97, 116 
Naroo Punt Wydh (Naru Pant Vaid), 
ii. 273 

Naroo Ram Shen\t^e (Naru Ram 
Shenvi), i. 330 

Naroo Shunkur (Naru Shankar) (1), 
i. 321 

-(Raja Bahadur) (2), i. 618, 521, 

529, 638 

Narrain Rao Bulcsliee (Narayan Rao 
Bakshi), ii. 295, 304 
Narrain Rao (Naraj^an Rao), Peshwa, 
i. Introd. lii ; ii. 2, 3 ; murdered, 
4-6 ; character of, 7 
Narrain Rao Wydh (Narayan Rao 
Vaid), ii. 331 

Nasir Jang, i. 398, 403, 410 ; rebels, 
432-4; 440, 445 ; death and 

character of, 450 
Nasir Muhammad, i. 216 and n 
Nasir-ud-din, i. 43-4 
Nasrat, i. 80n, 229n 
Nassuck (Nilsik), i. 90; ii. 334 
Naundodo (Nandod), i. 325 
Navait, Naitia, i. 435 and n 
Nayak or Naik, i. 39 and n, 48, 67, 
69, 176, 265, 285, 307 
Nazar, i. 166 and ?i ; ii. 222 
Neelajee Katkur (Nilaji Katkar), i. 
221 

Neelkimt Rao Piirbhoo (Nilkont Rfio 
Prabhu), ii. 264 

Neelkunt Shtih (Nilkanth Sli^ih), 
i. 436-7 

NpbIoo Punt Moroishwur (Nilu Pant 
Moreshvsr), i. 239, 208, 280; 

appointed Peshwa, 282 ; 314, 315 
Neora (Nlra) river, i. 9, 68, 92, 107-8, 
119 

Neerajee Rowjee (Niraji Ravji), i. 
186, 282 

Noerhurry Bullal, see Xarahari Balal 
Neotajeo Palkur, see NetajI Palkar 
Nek Nora Khan, i. 170, 260 
Nepal, ii. 432 and n, 453, 454 
Nepance, see Nipani 
Nepean, Sir E., ii. 490, 49In 
Nerbuddah (Narbada) river, i. 1, 9, 
26, 26, 40-2, 44, 60, 125, 100, 208, 
257, 303, 314, 347, 356, 410, 423, 
432, 629, 670; ii. 41, 97, 98, 113, 
145, 332 

Neriad, see Nadiad 
Netaji or Netoji Palkar, i. 128, 131, 
133-4, 136, 141, 160, 152, 154, 156, 

Nevrootey Sunguin, see Nivritti 
Sangam 

Newayeteh, see Navait, Naitia 
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Kefywassa (Nevasa), 

Nidi oil. Captain, ii. 374-5 
Nilkanth ^ralmdev Piirandhare, (1) 
i. 103; J2) i. 538 , 

Ninibajl Naik Nimbalkar, i. 44/ 
Nimbalkur (Nimbalkar) family, i. 123, 
165 208, 220, 271, 301, 347, 369 
luid n • b- 244 ; of Wathar, 402 
and n ; 416,526, 528 ii,- - 

Nimbalkiir, Kurabliajeo (Rambhaji 
Nimbalkar or ‘ Rao Rambha’), 
i. 324, 347, 368-9 
Nipani, ii. 304, 492 and n, 528/i 
Nivritti Sanpam, i. 215 and n 
Nizam Ally (All) or the Nizam, !. 440, 
494-6 ; "yields territory to Peshwa, 
497 ; 498 ; murders Haidar Jang, 
499; flight of, 500; plunder 
Ankola, 502 ; returns Hydera¬ 
bad, 503 ; attacked by Marathas, 
505-6 ; makes treaty with Peshwa, 
o07 ; 533, 535, 536 ; usurps throne, 

• helps Raghoba, 538 ; policy 
towards Maratlius, 539-41 : defeat 
of 54^•'I • secret agreement with 
pgshwii, 547-8 ; attitude i-owards 
Madras Government, 552-3; treaty 
with English. 554-5 ; secures new 
revenues, 562; ii. 4, 9, 10; peace 
with Marathas, 11 ; 14-18 ; exacts 
money from MarSthus, 45 ; bribed 
by Haidar All, 65-6 ; restores forts 
to Raja of Berar, 68 ; joins league 
agoimst English, 129 and n ; 142 ; 
forms alliance against Tipu, 155-7 ; 
172-3; cedes Guntur, 193; du¬ 
plicity of, 194 ; become.s party to 
agreement against Tipu, 195-0 ; 
202 ; share of Tipu’s ter^itor 3 ^ 213; 
Maratha claims against, 240-1 ; 
seeks alliance with English, 242 
and n ; campaign against ]Mara - 
thus, 243 ff. ; supports BajI Rao, 
2(50 ; makes fresh agreement with 
English, 289-90 ; obtains share of 
Mysore, 293-5 : death of, 338 
Nizam-ool-moolk (Nizumu-l-miilk), i. 
ancestor of, 252 ; 323 ; origin of, 
324 : 325, 331, 336 ; marches into 
Deccan, 347 ; defeats Dilavar All, 
348-9 : 350 ; becomes Vazir, 351 : 
policy of, 363-5; Subehdiir d 
Gujarfit, ibid, ; becomes indepen¬ 
dent, 356; defeats Mubai’iz Khan. 
362: secures relinquishment of 
"chauih' 368-9 : policy towards ' 
Marathas, 369-70 ; war with Baji 
Rao, 371-3 : joins Dubhade, 376 ; i 
compact with Peshwa. 37 / ; 379. | 
390 ; returns to Delhi, 396 ; i 


501 

ii. 160 and 

(Narsinh 


185, 206- 


185. 


defeated at Bhopal, 397-9 ; leaves 
Delhi, 413 ; revenue and po.sition 
of, 415 ; 429 ; action against Na-sir 
Jang, 432-4 ; invades Carnatic, 
434—5 ; death of, 440; .sons of, 
ibid.; 465 

Nizam-ool-moolk Byheroo (Nizamu- 
1-rauIk Bahrl). i. 55-6, 58, 60 
Nizamshahi dynasty, the, i. 53, 57, 
59n, 76-7, 92-3, 103^ 

Niijeeb -ud-dowlah,see Xajib-ud-daula 
Nujeof I\Jian, see Najaf Khan 
Xuldroog, see Naldrug 
X'undheal, see Xandyal 
Nundidroog, sec Xandidrug^ 
Xunjeraj (Nanjaraj), h 492, 5 
Xnrgoond (Nargund) ” 

167-9 

Nurruk {NaraJc), i. 16 
Nursing Khundee Rao 
Khande Rao), ii. 313 
Xussernt, seo Nasrat 
Nuzur, see Nazar 
Nvadeish (Nvavadhish), i. 

"7, 282, 330 

Nyashastree (Nvaya.shastri), 

207 

O 

Ochterlony, Colonel (General Sir 
David), ii. 377 and n, 400, 506, 
607-8 

O’Dell, Mr., ii. 121 
O’Donoll. Captain, ii. 373 
Oochitgurh, see Uchitgarh 
Oodajee Chowan, see Chavan, 

Ooday Bawn, see Udai Bhan 
Oojeiri, see XTjjain 
Oolpar (Olpad). ii. 30, 356 and n 
Ooma Bye, see Uma Bal 
Oopadheea, see Upadliya 
Oopree, see Uprl 
Orissa, i. 53—4, 64, 436, 457//. 472 
Oude (Oudh), i. 351, 396;i, 57o 
Oudepoor, see Udaipur 
Oundha, seft Aundha 
Ouscotta, see Uskotte 
0///rtr, see Avatdr 

Oxinden, Sfr G., i. 1*'^5 and /», 401/1- 
Oxinden, Henry, i. 205-6 


Padshah Beebee (..’’bl), i. 199, 209, 
219, 222 .. ^ 

Pagcihi i. 177. 358, 3f6 ; ii. 316 
Pahtunkur (Patankar) family, ii. 244 
and n, 333 ^ 

Pahtunkur (Pa tankar), Appaji Rao, 11 . 7 


Udaji 
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Paithan, i. Introd. Ixvi, 25, 26, 49 
Pal, i. Introd. Iv ; ii. 298 and n 
Palk, Mr., i. 5i,'3 
Falkee {Falkl), ii. 221 and n 
Palmer, Colonel, ii. 283-4, 288, 291- 
2, 301 

—, Major, ii. 215 

Panalla (Panhala), i. 26-7, 109, 138— 
41, 143, 157, 200, 203, 224, 226, 
233-4, 236, 253, 280, 286, 303, 308, 
318, 373, 442; ii. 300 
Panchilyat, i. 33 and 38, 183-4, 
532, 565, 583 ; ii. 431, 520-31 
Fdnch-hazdrij i. 178 
Pandavgarh or Pandoogiirh, i. 109, 
202, 303, 322-3 

Pandharpuj', i. Introd. xxxi, Ixv, 
Ixxiv, 131; ii. 15, 440-1, 466 
Pandit, i. 22n 

Pandit Rao, i. 207, 245, 282, 330 
Pandoojee Koonjur (Panduji Kun- 
jar), ii. 314 

Panniput (Panipat), battle of, i. 517— 
29, 530?^ 

Pant Amat, i. 206, 213, 239, 282, 294, 
330 

Pant Pritee Needheo, see Pritee 
Needhee 

Pant Raj Adnya, i. 639n 
Pant iSunhew (Sachiv), i. Introd. 
xxxii, 207, 232-3, 237, 282, 294 and 
n, 320-1, 327, 329-30, 341, 343, 
446, 449 ; ii. 225, 244, 527 and n, 
528 

PantojI Gopinath, i. 131-2, 133 and 
n, 134, 137; ii. 106 
Ponvel, ii. 84 and 7 i, 136, 138 
Par Ghat, i. 114, 119 
Porali fort (G miles south-west of 
Satara), i. 202, 299, 300 
Parasuram (avatar of V’isiinu), i. 5a, 
lOn, lln 

Parasuram Bhau Patvardhnn, i. 666; 
ii. 66, 125, 1.34, 1.36-7, 167, 197, 
198-201, 203, 205, 206, 208-9, 211, 
213-14, 225, 245-6, 260, 265-6, 
258-61, 277-9, 290-1, 299; death 
of, 300 and n : 409 
Parasuram Pant Vaid, ii. 267 
Parasurtim Shrinivas, n. 67, 41o, 
414-15 

Parasuram Triinbak, i. 280, 28^6, 
294, 298-9 ; ap<’ 3 ointed Pratimdhi, 
301 and n ; 3:.8, 314-15 ; released 
and re-appointed, 321 ; 327, 330 ; 
death of, 352 
Parbuttee, see Parvati 
FarganUy i. 6*^ and n 
Parinda, Parenda, fort (in 18“^ 16' N. 


L 

and 75° 27' E.), i. 68, 88, 90, 92 ; 
ii. 3.33 

Parker, Colonel, ii. Ill, 13.2, 138 
ParvatT (goddess), i. 20n ; 'temple of, 

530; ii. 475 and n?‘476 
Parvati Bai (wife of Sadashiv Rao 
Bhau), i. 530; ii. 13 
Patan (Pathan), i. 196. 223 
Patell (Ptttel), i. 29, 32-5, 182, 290, 

582; ii. 222 

Pathri (76 miles south-east of Aurun- 
gabnd), i. 56 
Patna, i. 428n, 432 
Patparganj, ii. 349?i 
Fatrowlce {Fatravali)^ i. 30a 
Pattinson, Lieut. T., ii. 485 and 
486, 487n 

Patun (Patan), battle of, ii. 210 
Pntvardhan, the family, i. 566; ii. 

226, 244, 299, 305, 314, 315n, 409, 

421, 422, 493, 528 
—, Balaji Pant, ii, 274, 277 
—, Chintaman Rao, ii. 305 and 
315, 333, 413 
— , Ganpat Riio, ii. 528 
—, Koneir Punt (Kanhor Pant), ii. 65 
—, Nilkanth Rao, i. 566 
— , Pundurang Pant, ii. 65 
—, Parasuram Bhau, see Parasuram 
Bhau 

—, Vanmn Rao Govind, ii. H, 18 
Favatia^ ballad, i. Introd. Ixxi, Ixxii, 

Ixiv 

Pavtlgarh fort, i. 138, 143, 308 ; ii. 

113, 115, 345 and n, 362 
Pearse, Lieut.-Colonel, ii. 141-2 
Pedgaon, i. 150, 198, 219, 538, 643 
Pedron, M., ii. 347 and n, 348 
Peelajee Jadow, see .fadow, PIlaji 
Peer, see Pir 

Peishwa (Peshwa), i. Introd. xxx, 
xxxi, 10?i, lln, 61, 119, 130-1, 184 
194, 195, 206, 233 f., 238, 280 ‘^8‘> 

316, 327, 329-30, 337. 341-->’346' 

352, 369, 362, 397, 507, 640 ’ 548’ 

555, 561-2, 582, 586; ii. 8,’oS-o’ 

162, 172, 183, 218-21, 231-0 f * 

244, 356, 363, 396-7, 488-9, 621*! 

527, 528 

Pelly, Mr., ii. 520 

Pemnaik, i. 265, 307 

Pereira, Capt. John de Souza, i. 395, 

405 

Perguiinah, see Pargana 
Perron, M., ii. 224-6, 245-6, 296 and 
n, 313, 338, 346 and n, 347, 349, 

365 

Pertabgurli, see Pratapgarh 
Pertaub or Pertab Rao, Sing, &c., 
see Pratap Rao, Sing, etc. 
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Peshcush (PeMash), i. 165 and n, 
334, 340 t 

Pete {Pelhc), i. Sin 

Phakray (Phakde), i. 4oG and n 

Phakray, Stewart, 11. 86 and n _ 

Phaltan, i. Introd. xxxu, 06, 69, .9, 
146, 166, 208 
Phar, see Par (Ghat) 

Phirunpaji Nursalla, see I-irangji 
Narsala .. 

Phond Savant, i. 314, 320; ii. 417n, 
418-19, 423 and 7 i 
Pindharee (Pindarl), i. 

272n, 307, 618, 570, 685; n. 214, 
240, 245, 247, 386-7, 404-8, 421, 
432, 451, 452 and n, 456-62, 499- 

508 rx. • I 

Pingley (Pingle), see More Tr.mmul, 
Bahiropant, Govind Bao 
PIr (a Musalman saint^)^!- 73 and n 
Piracy, Pirates, n- -6- , 

Pitman, Major, ii- 490 
Pitt, Thomi^, 1- 31 / and n 

Po?vgar (Pfdc^par), i. 27 and «, 39, 46, 
5^f64: 69, 101, 132, 143. 263, 494, 
667 : ii* 190 

Ponda or Phonda, i. 203- 4, 208, 243, 
488 and n, 489 
Pondicherry, ii. 107 
Ponies, Deccan, i. Introd. xliv. 9n 
Poona, i. 75, 94, 127-8, 150-2, 173, 
256, 306 ; becomes Maratha capi¬ 
tal, 446 ; 453, 640-1, 560; treaty 
of, ii* 195-6 and 7 i; 273-4, 311 ; 
battle of, 316-18 ; 328-9, 415 ; 

second treaty of, 449 : 46b n* » 

482 and n, 521 , 

Poona Residency, the, ii. *-..0 and 
474, 476, 477, 480 
Poonamalee, i. 266 
Poond Sawunt, see Phond Savant 
Pooran, see Puran 
Poomndhiir, see purandhar 
Pophom, Capt. W.r 120-2, 139 
Porto Novo, i. 156 and n 
Portuguese, the, i. 60, 62, 147-8, 155, 
194, 197, 208, 240-42 and n, 244, 
253, 288, 385, 395, 399, 402, 488-9, 
6,34 ; ii. 24 and n, 26 
Potnees (Potnis), i. 185, 579 
Pottinger, Captain H., i- Introd. 
XXX, xxxi; ii. 621 

Powar or Pawtvr, i. ^^^trod. xlvii, 1, 
69 285, 301, 335, 358-9, 36b, 376- 
7, 380, 397, 402, 425 and n, 446, 

686; ii. 244, 325, 408 

Powar, .Snand R5o, see Anand Rao 
Pow&r, Jasvant Rao, i. ol8, 524, 629 
Powell, Colonel, ii* 367 


Powungurh, Pawungurh, see Pava- 
garh 

PrabhiLS, the, i. 108 and n, 178, 181n, 
237, 605; ii* 77n, 436 
Prachitgarh fort (in Satara, 64 miles 
south of Pratapgarh), i. 112n; ii. 
443 and 7i, 622 and 7i 
PradhdTiy AshtUt i. 184—5, 20G-7, 578 ; 
ii. 527 

Prakritee (Prakriti), i. 19 
Pratapgarh, i. Introd. xxxii, 119 and 
n, 131, 133, 134, 136,140,144; ii. 
105-6,261 

Pratap Rao Gujar, see Giijar 
Pratdp Sing of Satara, i. Introd. 
xxxi, xxxii ; ii. 279 h, 444 and n, 
492-3. 518-19 and n 
Pratfip Sing of Tanjore, i. 416 
PrauTit (Pr& 7 it)y i. 64 and n 
Prillhad Neerajee (Pralhad Niraji), i. 
278, 280 f. ; appointed Pratinidhi, 
282 ; 284 f. ; death of, 293 
Prillhad Punt (Pralhad Pant), i. 214 
Pritee Noedhee (Pratinidhi), i. In¬ 
trod. xxxii, 282, 285, 293, 308, 315, 
321, 327. 341-2, 360-1, 367, 369, 
375. 384, 386-7, 388, 421, 442, 444, 
446,453,538, 578; ii. 14, 15, 57, 
07, 198. 244, 300 ; rebellion of the, 
413-15: 421, 527 andn, 528 
Pritzlor, General, ii. 459, 483, 487, 
488, 490, 517, 519 

Prothcr, Colonel, ii. 483, 490 and 7i, 
520 

Prucheetgurh, see Prachitgarh 
Pnien, Lieut., ii. 154 and n 
Pryagjee Purvoe (Prayagji Prabhu), 
1. 298-9 

Pullianpoor (Palanpur), i. 390 and n, 
469; ii. 32 

Punchayet, see Panchayat 
Punch -huzaroe, see Pdnch’hazdri 
Pimderpoor, see Pandharpur 
Pundit, see Pandit 
Punt, see Pant _ 

Pimtojee Gopinat, see Pantojl Gopi- 
ndth 

Pwrdn, i. 5, 19, 22 .u ^ 

Purandhar fort (18 

Poona), i, 103, 106, 107, 117, 119, 
140,TeVl, 170, 173, 191, 305 315, 
329, 538, 560; ii* 18, 2/, o2 ; 
76 ; 258, 617 ; treaty of, 65-6, 103 
Purdhan, see Pradhan 
Pureshram Bliau, Pant, &c., see 
Parasiirara, &c. 

Purlee, see Parali 

Pursojee Bhonalay, see Bhosle, Par- 
soji 

Purvoe or Purbhoo, see Prabhu . 
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_ urvuttum, see MalliUarjnna 
Putali Bui, wife of Sivuji, i. 232n 
Putta (Patta) fort (20 miles south 
of Nasik), i. 194-6, 208, 224, 667 
Puttergurh (Pattargarh), i. 576 
Putwurdhun, see Patvardhan 
Pyetun, see Paithan 

Q 

'Qanoongo, see Kanungo 
<3uyna, see Koyna 

R 

Ragoo Biillal (Raghu Ballal), i. 117- 
18, 129, 199 

Raghavendra Naik, ii. 170 
Raghuji Kadam Bhajjde, i. 376 
Raghunath Hari, i. 438 
Raghunath Narayan Hanmante, i. 
116, 128-30, 140-1, 162, 166-7, 
213, 216-17, 219-20, 226, 236-9 
Raghunath Pant Nyaya Shastri, 
i. 162, 166-7, 186 and n, 207 
Raghimath Rao or Raghoba, i. 419, 
469 ; marches to Gujarat, 466 ; 
captures Ahmadabad, 468-70 ; 
invades Hindustan, 470 ; 471, 489, 
491 ; takes oliarge of administra¬ 
tion, 505 ; assists Mir Shihabu-d- 
din, 512 ; enters Lahore, 613 ; 
secures tribute from Jodhpur, 514 ; 
iiegotia^’GS with Bombay, 634r-6; 
agr.}ement with Nizam Ali. 536 ; 
attacks Pesliwa’s troops, 537-8 ; 
reconciled with Mahdn R5o. 638 ; 
alienates Marathas, 639 ; war 
with Nizam, 540-3; retires to 
Nasik, 644 ; peace with Haidar 
Ali, 646-7 ; invades Hindustan, 
556 ; besieges Gohad, 656 ; 
and is imprisoned, 558-9 ; ii. L i-i 
3 4 ; connexion with murder of 

p'eshwa, 6 ; proclaimed Peshwa, 
« 7 • estranges ministers, 9 ; peace 
with Nizfim. 11: terms with 
Haidar All, 13 ; marches to Poona, 
14 15* 16; renews negotiations 

wiih Bombay, 19. 2^5, retoos 
to Gujarat, 27; tmaty with 
Bombay, 2ft-30, 31 , > 

41 : treaty with ! 

54r-5 ; proposals to English, 56-7 , 

. .shelters in Siirat, 58; 

Bombay, 62 and n, 63; 74, /5 , 
accompanies Britisii supporting 
force, 84-6 ; surrenders to Sindia, 
■92; esoapefi to Broach, 105 and 
; visits General Goddard, 108 ; 


113 ; his position under Treaty of 
Salbai, 146-7 and n ; death of, 158 
Raghunath Rao Nilkanth, ii. 175 
Raghu Pant GodboTe, ii. 252 
Rahudi, i. 8 

Raichore (Raichur), i. 54, 146 
Raigurh (Raigarh) fort, i. 

158. 160-1, 166, 169, 196, 204, 208, 
219, 233-4, 238, 250, 278-9, 388-9; 
ii. 2, 106, 261, 310, 318, 620 and n 
Rairee (Rairi) fort, i. Ill, 147, n. 

66, 235, 236 
Raja, i. 39 and n, 67 
Raja Bahadur, ii. 334 
Rajammidree (Rajamandri), i. 66, 58, 
265, 463 and ?i, 473, 552 
Rajapoor (Rajapur), i. 109, 139, 143, 
197, 201, 205-6, 482 
Raja Ram, son of Sivaji, i. marriage 
of, 204 ; 232-3, 235, 237 ; declared 
regent, 278-9 ; flees to Jinji, 280-2 ; 
ascends throne, 283; agreement 
with Zulfikar Khan, 288, 291 ; 
escapes from Jinji, 293 ; plunders 
Berar, &c.; 296-7 ; death of, 300 r 
character of, ibid. 

Raja Rugonath Dasa (Raja Raghu 
nath Das), or Ramdas, i. 450, 451 
464, 456 

Rajgurh (Rajgorh, 24 miles west of 
Sfisvad). i. 104, J11-I2. 117, 128, 
161, 160, 188«, 286, 303, 308. 320 
Rajis Bye (Biii), wife of 8iv5ji II of 
Kolhtlpur, i. 375 

Rajis Bye (Bui) Ghatgay, wife of 
Rajs Ram, i. 278, 300-1, 442 
Rajmuchee (Rajmaclii, 6 miles north 
of Bor Ghat), i. Ill, 327-8, 386; 
ii. 61, 135 

Rajpeeplee (Riijpipla), i. 4, 325 ; ii. 
326 and n 

Rajpoots (Rajputs), the, i. Introd. 
xlix, 11 and n, 12n, 170, 172, 188- 
9, 207, 236, 397, 406-7, 413. 470, 
620, 522, 573; ii. 7, 97, 140, 180-1 
and > 1 , 188, 216 and n, 217 and 
?i, 363, 365, 408, 508 
Rakisbon, i. 541, 561 
Rakshush (Rakshasa), i. 38?i 
Ram, Rama (ava/dr of Vishnu), i. 20 
Rama Kamat or Ktoati, i. 343 and n 
RSmaji Mahadev Famavis or Ruin- 
ajl Pant, i. 478-9, 482-4. 534 
Ramajee Nulgay (Ramaji Nalge),i. 216 
Ramajee Punt Bhanoo (RSmaji 
Pant Bhami), i. 328 
Ramayun (Rdmdyana), i. 10, 101 
Ramchimdur Baba ^henwee (R5m- 
chandra B. Shenvi), i. 448-9, 
467, 471, 603, 532 
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■^chundur Gunnesh (Bamchandra 
Ganesh), i. 560, 662, 670, 573,675; 

Ramchund'S^ Hurry (Bamchandra 
Hari), ii. 67 , 

Ramchundur J^ow. see Jadow 
(Jadav), Bamchandra 
Ramchundur Naik Paranspey (Ram- 
chandra Nayak Pnranjpe), "-.^8 

Ramchundur Punt Boureekur (Ram- 

/»hfl.ndra Pant Bavrikar), i. 204, 
20^ 278, 280. 284-6, 294, 298, 301, 
308, 314, 320-1, 326 

Ramchundur Trirnbuck 

(Bamchandra Trimbak Punde), 

i. 282 T> 

Ramdass (Ramdaa), see Raja Rag' 
hunath Das 

Ramdass Swamy n 23^ ' 

i. Introd. Ixix, 16. n, 238 ^ 

Ramdeen (Ram Dm), u. 

E«S.v'o1 D.vgi,l,i. I.i™l l-i. 2« 
286 

Bam .Tosbi (poet), i._Introd. Ixxi 
Ramoosees (Ramosis), the, i. Introd. 
liii-iv, Ivi-vii, 3l7i, 50 and n, 182, 
265, 464. 567, 582 ; ii. 442, 443, 469 
Ram Raja (of Satara), i. 441, 444, 
44 ^». 451 ; imprisoned, 452-4 ; 

472, 533 ; ii. 2 ; death of, 67, 69 
Bam Vijayanagar), i. 62 

and th 

Ram Shastree (Shastri), i. 564—5, 
583; ii. 6, 9, 28 
Ram Sing (1), i. 160, 166, 168 

_ __ -(2), son of Abhai Sing, i. 513 

Bane Khan, ii. 184-7 
Ranger, the, ii. 153-4 and n 
Rangna, i. 139, 142, and n, 143, 281, 
319 

Ranjit Sing, ii. 186 
Ranmast Khan, i. 223, 226, 242 
Rannav Khan, see Rane Khan 
Ranoojee *Sindia, see Sindia, Ranoji 
Baojee (Ravjl) Somnath, i. 173 
Rao Naik Nimbalkur (Nimbalkar), 
i 68, 69 

“ Rao Rnmbha,” i. .324, 487 
Rashtrakutas, the, i. Introd. xlm, lx, 

RaslRrika.', tlie, i. Introd. xln-iv, 

Pastia"(Raal«)' the family, ii. 226, 

^t4randn.3l5n,421,a.^_431n 
Rastia (Raste), Anand Kao, ii. 18, 
125, 267, 278 


Rastia (Raste), Gangadhar Rao,ii. 15 

_, Ganpat Rao, ii. 11 

_Kliande Rao, ii^ 318, 319, 411 

_ ^ Mahdu Rao, ii. 278-9, 309,. 

314, 318, 431, 449, 528 

-, Malhar Rao, i. 666 

Ratnagiri, i. 109, 375, 480 
Rattray, Lieut., ii. 90 and n 
RavjT Appaji, n. 322-4, 433, 43P 
and n 

Rawun (Ravana), i. 23, 3871 

Rayaji Patel, ii. 163, 180-1, 202-3, 
297 

Raymond, F. de, ii. 242 and n, 246-7, 
249, 290 and n 
Road, Captain, ii. 207 
Regulating Act (1773), the, i. 549 
and n ; ii. 51 and n 
Reinhardt, Walter, ii- 149 and n 
Revenue, (1) of jMaratha coimtry , 
i. 34, 64, 246, 340-6, 417, 679-84 ; 
(2) settlement of Malik Ambar, 

i. 78 and n, 100; (3) settlement of 
Todar Mai, i. 99; (4) Bombay 
system, ii. 631 and n, 532 

Rewad unda (Revadanda), i. 412> 
424 and n; ii. 319 
Reynolds, Lieut. C., n. 110 
Reza Sahib, ii. 208 
Rhoura, see Rahudi 
Robertson, Capt. H. D., ii. 521 
Rohilla.s, the, i. 389, 416 and n, 468- 
60, 614-15, 623, 526-7, 529, 573-6; 

ii. 7, 148—9, 365 
Rohira fort, i. 108, 118, 309 

Roh Oolah Khan (Rohulla Khan)„ 
i 242, 256-7, 285, 287 
Rookun-ud-dowlah, i. 654, 660-2; 

Roop'^Khan (Rup Khan), i. 216 and n 
Rookum Ally (Rustam All) IChan, 
i. 363-4 

Rosha l Beg, ii. 602, o04 
Roshcnara Begam, i. 124 and n 

Ross, Major, ii. 210 AnnSil 

Rowjee Appajee. see Ra\ji App J 
Royal, Captain, ii. 384 
Ruclradaman, i. 247i 
Rughojee ^honslay, 

Raghuji ^ 

Rughojee Gaekwar, see 

Ri^onoti' Narrwn, Punt, Rao, &c., 
see RaehunSth X^ayan, Pant, &o. 
Rughoo Punt Ghorebulay, see Raghu 
Pant Godbole . 

Rumma Bvo (Rama Bai), n 6/7 
Runjeet Sing, see Ranjit bing _ 
Runmust Khan, see Ranmast Khan 
Russell, Henrj’, ii. 420 


see [Bhosle, 
Gaekwar, 
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itustam Kluin,’ 
Khan, q.v. 


title of Shirzee 


‘Rustam Rao.’ i. 313 
Rustam Zaman, i. 139, 152 


Rutnaguiry, see Ratna^^ri 
Ryajee Patell, see Rayaji Patel 
Ryan, Mr., ii. 316n, 3G57J 
Ruttun Sing Bhandaree (Ratan 
Sing Bhandari), i. 4G5 .. 

Ruwee Rao (Ravi Rao Sindia), ii. 271 


S 


Sabajee Bhonslay, see Bhosle, Sabaji 
Sahhaaad Bakhar, i. Introd. xli, 94n, 
95n 

Sabnis, i. 181 and n, 185 
Sachin, ii. 234?^ 

Sachiv, see Pant Sachiv 
Sadaahiv Bhau Bhaskar, ii. 314r-16, 
317n, 374-5, 385 

Sadashiv Bhau Mankeshvar, ii. 270 
and n, 410 and n, 411, 419, 420, 
425-7, 444, 491 

Sadashiv Ramchandra, ii. 7, 9, 32 
Sadashiv Rao (Suddabn or Sadoba), 
ii. 12, 68, 01 ; fate of, 62 and n 
Sada.'^hiv Rao Chimnaji Bhau (Sada¬ 
shiv Rao Bhau),i. 424 and ?i, 437 ; 
invades Carnatic, 438 ; 447 ; dis¬ 
agrees with Peshwa, 448 ; chief 
minister, 449 ; 45G, 405, 471 and 
n, 488-9 ; besieges Seringapatain, 
492 ; character of, 503 ; attempt 
on life of, 504-5 ; captures 
Bahadurgarh, 506 ; makes treaty 
with Nizam, 507 ; conduct b^f^^® 
Panipat, 617 and n ; 519 ; .>20 

and n, 621, 523 ; decides to give 
battle at Panipat, 524 : 
struggle and death of, 525-529n 
Sadashiv Riddey (Reddi), m 249 
Sadiishivgarh, i. 27, 209 
Sadhoo (Sadhu), i. H 
Sadler, Captain, ii. 494 

SadooUarisSah) Khfin Rohilla, 
i. 458 .. , . 

Sadr Adalat, ii. Ow i . ^O'^— 3 

Sadut (Sa’adat) ' 

349—51 392—4, 403, 413 
Sadut Oolla (Sa’adatiiila) Khan, 
i-308 

Safdar AH, i. 420--’, 434 _ 

Safdar Jang (Abdul Mansur Ehaii), i. 
396 and n, 397, 413, 428 ; appointed 
Vazir, 439 ; attacks Rfbiha^, 
458-9; 460,.473; death of. 4/4 : 
tomb of, 474n 
Sagar fort, i. 264 


Saguna Bm, wife of Sivaji, i. 232n 
Sagur (Sagar or Saugor), ii. 97, 453 
and n, 464, 508, 509 
Sahotra, i. 341-2 »*» 

Sahyadris, the, i. 5n, 8, 139, 143, 307 ; 
ii. 414 

Sai Bai, wife of Sivaji, i. 97, 113, 232 
and n 

St. Lubin, ii, 70 and a, 71, 72 and n, 
73, 76, 79 

Sakas, the, i. Introd. xliv, 4n, 24n 
Sakhariim Bapu, i. 437 and w, 465, 
491, 536-8, 644-5, 568, 677; ii. 
1-3, 5. 7, 11, 12, 10-18, 27, 35, 44, 
60, 52-3, 57, 69, 74-6, 81 ; end of, 
105,106 

Sakharam Hari, i. 542 and n; ii. 

9, 32, 34, 74r-5 ; death of, 77 
Sakvar Bai (1), wife of Sivaji, i. 232n 

_( 2 ), wife of Shahu, i. 441-3; 

performs Suttee, 444 ; 471 
Salabat Jang, i. 440, 451, 464 456, 
460-2. 477, 485, 487-8, 494-500, 
502-3, 505-7, 533 ; murdered, 536 
Sa^ubat Khan (1), i. 140; (2) of 

Ilichpur, ii. 246 

Sdlagr&ma, i. Pin, 2In ^ 

Salbyo (Salbai), treaty of, ii. 146-< 
and 71, 227 

Sale, Capt. C., ii. 342n 
Salheir (Salhor). i* 194—6, 250 
Srdivahana, i. 24 and n. 25, 26 
Salneo (Srdpi Ghat), i. 324, 453 
Salsette, i. 26. 197, 395, 401, 403 and 
n, 552; ii. 20-24 and n, 27, 30. 
53-4, 55 

,Sambhnji, son of Shahji. i. 96, 116 
• Sambhaji, son of Sivaji, i. 164, 166, 
168, 173, 224-5 ; imprisoned, 226 ; 
seizes Janardlian Pant, 233 ; 
enters llaigarh, 234 ; cruelty of, 
235, 237 : attacks the Sidi, 236 ; 
kills the Pant Sachiv, 237 and n ; 
confines the Peshwa. 238 ; attacks 
Janjira, 239 ff.; attacks Portuguese, 
241 ff. ; misbehaviour of, 245 ; 
grants concessions to Keigwin, 
250 and n ; subsidized by Golconda, 
257 ; sends forces to Carnatic, 
267 f. ; neglects business, 269 ; 
made prisoner and executed, 276- 
7 ; character of, 277 ; effect of 
his death on Marathas^ 277 
Sambhilji, son of Raja Ram, i. 300, 
320-1, 325, 353, 369, 372-6, 44^ 
454 ; death of, ii. 66 
Sambhaji Angria, see Angria, Sum- 
bhajee , . 

Sambhaji (or Sambhuji) KavjT, 
i. 117-8, 135 h 
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Samjee Aujee (Shaniji Avji), i. 237 
Samru, ii. 149 and n 
Samthar, ii. 464 ^ 

Saraul Becher, ii. 322 
Sangameshvar, i. ^69 and n, -7a-6, 

Saiigamner, i. 90, 223. 250 ; ii. 334 
Colonel* n* 161w» 191 
ianSj^^ half-brother of Sivaji. i. 97, 

SantSji Grhodpade, i. 203 f., 223, 268, 
278 281 ; appointed Sendpath 

2S2; 283-6; 289-94; death of, 296 
SantajI Kuvaji Mahaldar, i. H^n 
Sanyasi, i. 15 and n 
Saranjdm, ii. 4:2i and n 

Sar Buland IChan. i. 363. 366, 3/3-4, 
379,465 „ 

Sar Deshmnkh, i. 69, oqk 

Sardeshmukhi, i. 164 and 

296, 301, 303, 306, fl. 33.3-4 ^V. 
QQQ-di 346n, 366, 369, 

3?t 39 V 2 , 438, 470, 492. 679: ii. 

SaXhp^Ve^Kheeree (SardeahpSn- 

degiri), 1-332 

Sarfaraz ^ ^ 

Sarg&vuda, i. 387 and n 
Sarkars, the, see Circars 
Sar Khil, i. 280 and n, 328 
‘ Sar Lashkar,* i. 297, 322, 324, 329- 
30, 333, 354, 447, 639 
Sar Lashkar Khan, see Sayyid 
Lashkar Khan 

Samobat, i. 128, 140, 173, 176, 178, 
181, 185, 207 

Sar Rao Kfikde, i. 196 and n 
Sartoriiis, Major, ii. 201 
Sashti or Shashti, i. 403n 
Sassoor (Sfiswad), i. 316 and n, 322, 
362; ii. 18 

SStfira, i. Introd. xxxi, 26, 202, 262, 
285 ; seat of MarStha Government, 
294 ; siege and capture of, 298- 
300 ; 308, 316, 327, 376, 384, 444, 
448, 460, 462, 463-4, 633; ii. 268, 
278 and n, 270. 489 
ggtftra, Kftja of,i. Introd. xxxj,xxxii, 
XXXV, xxxvii, 1, Ivii, 231,460, 633; 
ii 2, 16, 67, 69, 220, 258-9, 277-9, 
329. 444. 468- 9, 482-3, 487, 488-9, 
492-3, 618-19 and n, ,621, 624, 
026, 626n 

ostAvSbana dynasty, j. 4n, 24n 

Sathkus and J* 

SatHSutteey. 

Saunders, Mr., i. 481 
Santpooras (Satmiras), i. 3. 4, 25 
‘ Savai Madhn Rao, n. 

Savandrug (in Mysore), u. 207 and n 


Savanoor (Savanur), i. 325, 360, 416.;. 
440, 476-7, 485 and n, 493, 544; 
ii. 66, 176, 178, 366 
Savants, the, i. 68, 71, 109, 130, 140,. 
146, 147, 295, 314, 385, 448, 478; 
ii. 236-8, 416-19 

Siivantvadi, i. 68, 71, 109, 130, 140-1^. 
146, 147, 295, 314, SB.*), 448; ii- 
236’ 416-19, 423-4 
Savasth&ni, ii. 167 and n ^ 

Sawunt, see Savant 
Sa 3 ryid Acheen, i. 467 
Sayyid Ashkar Khan, i. 461 
Sayyid Bandu, i. 136 and 
Sayyid Lashkar Khan, i. 433, 461^ 
460-3 

Sayyid Makhtum, i. 222, 246 
Scott, Colonel Hopeton, ii. 494, 495,. 
611 

Sebufideesy see Sihbandis 
Seedee, see Sidi 

Seedojee Goojur, so© Guj^ar, SidojP 
Seedojee Rao, see Sidoji Rao 
Seeprah, see Slpra 
Seetabuldoe, see Sitabaldi 
Seetararn Rowjee, see Sitaram Ravji 
Seiks, see Sikhs 

* Sena Khas Kheyl ’ (Khel), i. 378^ 
and n; ii. 28, 29, 69 
‘ Sena Kurt,’ i. 324 
Senaputteo (Senapati), i. 207, 233^ 
267, 281-2, 316, 321, 324, 330, 333,. 
337, 353, 378, 453, 467, 539, 546? 
ii. 494 

‘Sena Saheb Subeh,’ i. 297, 330,. 
383, 471-2, 602, 661-2; ii. 3, 9^ 
16, 44, 68, 231, 361 
SeonI, ii. 511 

Sera, i. 95, 218, 492, 644, 653; ii. 18, 
202, 206 

Seringapatam, i. 367, 476, 491-2, 
668; ii. 202-4, 207, 211-13, 292,. 
293n 

Seroor, see Sirur . 

Seshao Naik Poonday, i. 75, 18b 
Sevenidroog, see Suvarndrug 
Sewdasheo Bhow, &c., see Sadashiv 
Bhau, &c. « , 1 • I 

Sewdasheogdr)!, see Radftaluvgsrli 
Sewgaom, see Sh^gSon 
Sewnee, see Seoni 

Sewneree, see Shivner ^ 

Sewram Narrain Thuthay (Shivrara 
NaXan Thathc) ji. 274, 277, 288 
Sew Sing Foujdar (Shiv Sing Fauj- 
dar), ii. 186 

Sewtur (Sivtar) Khcra, i. 118 
Seyr Mutuakhereen (Siyani.J-Mutak- 
hirin), i. 337n 

Shah Abdul Husein Kamana, i. 174- 
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Ahmad Khan, ii. 313 
Alain, i. 571, 572 and ?i, 574-6 ; 
ii. 186-7, 188 and 351 and ?i 
Shahabodeen^(Shihabu-d-din) Khan, 
i. 251-2 


Shah-i-Bagh, i. 365 and n 
Shahjee Bhonslay (Shahji Bhosle), 
i. parentage and birth of, 72-3 ; 
betrothal of, 74-6 ; opposes ]\Iug- 
hals, 79 ; enters Mughal service, 
82 ; makes overtures to Bijapur, 
85 f. ; his wife seized, 87 ; extends 
his power, 88 ; attacked by 
Mughals, 90-2 ; enters Bijapur 
service, 93 ; obtains official status, 
94-6 ; marries second wife, 96-7 ; 
called to account for Sivaji’s acts, 
105 ; seized by Bajl Ghodpade, 
113; released and returns to 
Carnatic, 114-15; mediates between 
Bijapur and Sivaji, 148 ; death of, 
166 ; possessions of, ibid. 

Shah Jehan (Jahiin) (1), i. 78, 81-2, 
85, 88-90, 96-9, 114, 121, 122, 124 

-(2), i. 515 

Shah Xuwaz (Navaz) Khan, i. 434, 
460, 463, 476, 486-7, 494-9 ; put 
to death, 500 

Shah Pusund (Pasand) Khan, i. 526-7 
Shah Shureef (Sharif), i. 73 and n 
Shah Wulee (Vali) Khan, i. 522-3, 
525-6 • 

Shaikdar, i. 579 

Shaikh Dulloo (Sheikh Dallu), ii. 405 
Shaik Hoossein (Sheikh Husein), 
ii. 474n 

Shaikh Meerah (Sheikh Mira), i. 315 
Shaisteh Khan, see Sl)ayiflta Khan 
Shalivahan, sec Salivahana 
Shamrajo Punt (Shamruj Nilkanth 
Ranjhckar), i. 119 and /?, 130 
‘ Shamsher Bahfidur,’ i. ._285^ 352 
and n, 378 : (son of Baji Bao I), 
419, 480, 518, 524, 529 ; (son of 
All Bahadur), ii. 338, 357 
Shaniwar Wada, ii. 264n 
Shankaracharya, i. Introd. Ixi, Ixii, 
16 n: ii. 169 and n . . 

Shivnkarjati or Sankarajati, i. 13 

.ShanMiMaMr, i. 282, 294, 333-6. 


349 

Shankraji Narayan 

chiv), 1 *. 286-6. 294, 301, 308-9. 

314-15: de 6h of, 320 
Shao (Shrdiu), i.e. Sivaji II, i- -78, 
279, 306, 309 ; origin of his name, 
312; marriage of, 313; released 
from Mu^^hal confinement, 314: 
ascends Maratha throne, 314-15 ; 


aids Zfilfikar Khan, 317 ; war 
against Tara Bai, 318 ; marries 
again, 319 ; protects Balaji Vish- 
vanath, 322 ; ransomij him, 327 ; 
makes agreemenl with Angria, 
327-8 ; character, 331 ; makes 
terms with Husein All, 334-5 ; 
obtainff! imperial grants, 336-7 ; 
his revenues. 340-3; 350 ; 

relinquishes Hyderabad chauthy 
369 ; 370-1, 398 ; becomes imbe¬ 
cile, 440 and n ; proposes to 
adopt Ram Raja, 441 f.; death of, 
443, 444 luid n 

Shao (Shrdiii) If, ii. 259, 279 and 
443—4 

Shao (Shahu) Maharaj (adopted 
son of Ram Raja), ii. 69 
Shdstray i. 22, 34, 38 and n, 184-5, 
204 

Shnstree (Shastri), i. 22n, 378 ; ii. 
69, 208, 431 

Shayista Khan, i. 82, 90, 150-2, 

153 and n, 154 

Shenwee, see Brahman, Sheiivi 
Sheogaon, i. 49 and n 
Sher Khan, i. 216 

Shirzee Khan, i. 246, 256, 260-2, 
267, 298 

Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, see Ghatge, 
Sakharam (Sarjl Rao) 

Shivner, i. 75 and n, 91, 9.3, 96, 191, 
208, 507, 538 ; ii. 252, 267 and n, 
267 

Sholapoor (Sholapiir), i. 84, 90, 92, 
256, 485; ii. 491, 520 
Shooder, see Sudra 
Shore, Sir J., ii. 242 and n, 286 
Slirigonda (Chamargundi), i. 75 and 
71, 91 

Shringarpur, i. 109, 143-4 
Shrinivas Gangadhar {alms Bhowan 
Rao Pratinidhi), i. 538, 643, 578 
Shripat Rao (1), son of Parasuram 
Trimbak, i. 327, 352-3, 369-61 
367, 375, 384, 386-8, 421-2 ’ 

death of, 442 

- (2), i. 470 

Shuja, Prince, i. 88, 124, 126 
Shiijaet Khan, i. 363 , 

Shujah-ud-dowlah, i. 426 and n, 487 
andn, 514-16, 620-1, 526, 529,671, 
514:-6, 676 and n; ii. 8, 9, 148-9, 
367 

Shukurkhera, battle of, i. 362, 368 
Shumsher Buhodur, see ‘ Shamsher 
Bahadur ’ 

Shunkurjatee, see Shaiikurjati 
Shunkrajee Nnrrain,. &o., see Shank- 
rfiji Narayan 
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140-3, 


221 


ilthfi '•in-r2.130.138.U1.145, 
174 191-2n, 201, 214, 235, 

^ ^'♦>^‘^39-41. 275 and n, 
236 and «, AnQ nnd « 400 

295, 328, 386, 477, 478 and n, 4JU, 

I■« 

Sidi Ibrahmi, ii. 233 
Sldi Jamshed,!. 260 . 

Sidi Johur (Jauhar) (1), i- 
145-6, 219 

_(2), ii. 234 

Sidi Kasim, i. 22 ln, 222 
Sidi Khairiyat or 

Sidi Missreo (Misr'^ j 218-19, 

Sidi Musaood 

221, 224-6, 240;7, 20.5 

and n, 241 222, 241, 

Sidl Yakut Khun, .. 1«1. 

275, 386 : n. 23.5 

^ldofiRroKhmbalkar(l).i.223 

1. (2). ii. 304^410 and n 

Sihbandi, i. 480 and n ; i 198. 
iSikandar Adil Shah, i. 1^9, > 

and n 

Sikandar Jah, ii. 211 ^ 

Sikhs, the, i- fllO “‘I.”- ' 

181, 186, 191. 395- 
Silaharas, the (of 
_ , _ (of Kolhapur), i. lln 

«-'ir8‘T7f^^3’’281.'322“l57~,’4l?: 

5oC 669;’ii. 81. 249, 387, 402, 

Siinogu (Shimoga), '** " 

Simpson, l^ieut., ii- 40/n 
Simpthur, see Samthar 
Sinclair. Major J., ii- 
Sindecdroog (iSiiidhudrug), 
and n ; ii. 422 


147 



90^-5 270-2, 274-7, 281-3, 285-^ 
SqT ^93 295, 297, 303-4, 306-9, 
‘uLn 331-i 340, 346-7, 355, 
S57_9 361-2, 365, ?^84-91, 400-3, 
407-8! 424» 453, 454, 455, 460-1, 
462, 500, 506, 508 

Sindia, Jankoji, . . 

— Javappa or Jayaji, i. 446, 
449, 459 , 462, 474, 513; assassin¬ 
ated, 513-14 and n 

-, Jooteba (Jotiba), 1 . 613, 616 

—, Kodarji (son of Tukaji), i. 563, 

M^ha^lajee, see ilalmdajeo 
(Mahadap) 296-7, 301, 308, 


313 and n, 357—8, 
402 ; death of, 446 


81, 96, 


, Niinaji, 

314, 317 
—, Ranoji, i. 

366, 394, 397. 
and n x 449, 513 
—, Rowlajee, ii. 229 
—, Tukaji, i. 513; ii. 229 ^ 

—, Yessajee (Yesiiji), ii. 67 
Sindkheir (Sindkhed), i. 7 

151, 313, 496 -o 

Sinpin (Singhan of Devgin), i. -7, o- 
and n 

Sinsurh (Singarh, 11 miles soutli- 
west of IWa), i. 52-3, 60, 87, 91. 
93 103, 106, 140, 151-4, 156, 160, 
170, 173, 188 ff., 300, 303,308-9, 
449,' 541, 560: ii. 317, 517 
Sinhasi (festive i), i. 471 and n 
Sipra river, ii. 5^)3 and n 

Siraj-ud-daula, i. *^26?^’ 
Sirkar8{Sarkar8 ).\^l 
Sirkav (Sirko or Shirke), the family of. 
i 27, 52-.3, 68, 70. 237. 284. 293, 
319 383, 472 

Sinir ii 425 andn, 475, 48.3, 487 

Saldi,ii.l9^«.^^f,3„ ,,, 442 

QTffimm Ravil, 11. 436, 439, 441, 44^ 
IvS (Sivaji Bhosle). i. Introd. 

grandnmther of. 

69 • birth of, 96 and n ; marries, 97 , 
j * 101 • earlv adherents, 

, education, lOi, . 

^ 10*1 . +nUftA Toma, 194 ana /< » 

’overthrows the Raja of 
TftvU 116-18 ; build.s Pratapgarh, 

13571 139-7 ‘.seciiresPanha a, 138 , 

^ ' T^oKiinl 139 * defends Kon- 

seizes Dabnol, 10 ^’ , ,,, . 

kan, 140; surrounded, 141, 
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fcapes, 142; takes Rajapur, 
13 and ; chooses his gurut 144 ; 
kills Baji Ghodpade, 145 ; reduces 
Savantvadi, . 147 ; extent of his 
territory in 1661, 149 ; war with 


Mughals, 150-3 ; sacks Surat, Soyera Bye (Soyara Bal), wjfe of 
155 and n ; his cruelty, 156n ; Sivaji, i. 232 and ?i, 235, 237 


coinage of, 156 and n ; maritime 
expedition of, 157 ; submits to 
Mugha’s, 163-5 ; visits imperial 
court, 166-7 ; escapes, 168-9 ; 
obtaias royal title, 173 ; institu¬ 
tions, army, forts, revenues, admin¬ 
istration of, 176-86 ; takes Sin- 
garh, 188-90; plunders Surat 
again, 192 f. ; expedition to Gol- 
conda, 198 f. ; attacks Bijapur, 
200 f.; coronation of, 204-7 ; 
demands chauth from Portuguese, 
207 f. ; illness of, 209 ; expedition 
to Carnatic, 213 ff. ; arrival at 
Golconda, 214 : performs penance, 
216; meets Vyankoji, 217; 
progress in Carnatic, 218 ; returns 
to Roigarh, 219 ; cedes Tanj ore, 
220; assists Bijapur against 
Mughals, 222-4 ; letter to Vyan- 
koji, 226 ; death of, 227 and n ; 
character of, 228 f. ; cenotaph of, 
228n ; personal characteristics of, 
229, 230n ; possessions of, 231 ; 
wives of, 232 and n 

Sivajce (Sivaji) 11, son of Sambhaji, 
see Shao (Shrihu) ' 

Sivajee (Sivaji), son of Raja Ram, 

i. 300-1, 318 ; death of, 320 
Sivajee (Sivaji), son of Shahji Bhosle 

Patel, ii. 66 

Sivajee (Sivaji), Raja of Kolhapur, 

ii. 235 

^ Smith, Captain, ii. 369 
Smith. Colonel (General) Lionel, ii. 
445-6, 459. 467, 471, 473-4, 475, 
481-3, 486, 488-93, oil, 512 
Smith, Cornet, ii. 496 
Smith, Major, ii. 440 
Smith (a Frenchman), ii. -07 
Somer (Sumar) Smg, n. 4^b 
Somnath Pant, i. 1°^ oko 

Somunt (Somant), i. 20/, 282, 330. 363 

SomwoiLshee ahr • 

Sondoor (Sandur), i. 326, 420, 4T6 , 
ii. 213, 469n 

Soobeh, Bee Subeh . 

Soonda (Sonda), Raja of, u 146 
n, 200, 253, 416, 544 , 557 
Sooraun {Sursan)’> Eras (Hind 
and Moslem) 

‘Sooruj Mull, sap Suraj Mai 
Soorway, see Surve 


Sooryajee Maloosray, see Suryaji 
Malusre 

Sopa, see Supa 

Soucar (Sahukar), IV 529, 581 ; ii. 
322-3 


Sivaji. 

Spencer, Mr., i. 489-90 
Spiller, Captain, ii. 623a 

^eekuracharj^a (Srikaracharya), i. 
282 

Sreenewass Gungadhur, see Shrinivas 
Gangadhar 

Sreeput Rao, see Shripat Rao 
Sreewurdliun (Srivardhan), i. 316 
and n 

Sridhar (poet), i. Introd. Ixix, Ixx 
Sringarpoor, see vShringarpur 
Staunton, Captain F-. i>- 484-7 
Stevenson, Colonel, ii. 333—5, 337, 
339-40, 344, 357, 359 
Stewart, Lieut. C., ii. 93, 113 
Stewart, Captain J., ii. 83-6 
Stuart, General, ii. 337, 340 ^^ 

Subeh or Subah, i. 65, 178, 267 
SubehddVf Sarsubehddr, i. 178, 258, 
263, 531, 572, 580, 582-3; ii. 412, 
425, 521 

Subnees, see Sabnis 
Suchew, see Pant Sachiv 
Suddaba, see Sadashiv Rao 
Sudra, i. 10. 12, 32, 357, 414 
Sufdiir Ali, Jang, see Safdar Ali, 

Sugger, see Sagar 
Suhyee Bye, see Sal Bal 
.Sukaram, see Sakharam 
Sulabut, &c., see Salabat 
Sultan Azim, i. 260, 255-6, 265, 275, 
298-9, 303,310,314,316 
Sultan Buliadur (Bahadur), i. 62 
Sultan Mauzam, i. 126, 150, 154, 160, 
170, 172-3, 187, 195. 198, 222 f., 
226, 241, 250-1, 255-6, 269, 264, 
310, 314, 316-19, 323 
Sultan Muhammad Akbar. i. 236 f., 
239-40, 251, 257, 269-70 
Sultan Sikundur, see Sikandar Adil 
Shah 

Sumbhajee, see Sambhaji 
Sun, Order of the, ii. 221 and n 
Sungumnere, see Sangamner 
Sunkhera (Sankheda), ii. 324 
Sunneashee, see Sanyasi 
Suntajee, &c., see Santaji, &c. 

Supa, i. 75, 94, 106, 173, 313, 326, 
363 

Suraj Mai, i. 459 and?i, 474, 516, 618- 
20, 522, 529, 572 ; death of, 673 
Surat, i. 4, 155 and n, 102, 261, 275, 
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303, 374, 4C7-8, 500-1 ; ii. 110, 
113, 320 and n, 321, 395 
Sur Boolund. sde Sar Buland 
Sur Deshmook, see Sar D^hm^h 
Surfuraz ^han, see Sarfaraz Khan 
Surcounda, see SargOrn^a _ 

Surj^e Anjengaora (burji^jungaon). 
Treaty of, ii. 361—2, 390 
Surkheil, Surkheyl, see Sar Khel 
Sur Luahkur, see Sar Lashkar 
Sumees (Siimis), i. 184, 207 
Surnobut, see Samobat _ ,, 

Snr Rao Kakray, see Sar Rao Kakde 
Surrinjaum, see Saranjam 
Suraan, see Eras (Hindu and Moslem) 
Surve, i. Introd. xlvii 
Surve, the family of, i. 144 
Suryaji Malusre, i. 189, 191 
Suryajr Pisal, i. 279 
Surya Rao, i. 605 •• on « 

S^erland, Colonel R., n- |1 ‘ n 

Suvarn.lrug. i- I-*], ' 

capture of, 479-81: n. 319 
Suw^thanee. see Savasihani 
fiJuronston, I.ieut., n. 486, 487, 616 
Sw^C^eordy). i. 296n, 337, 338 

and n, 340-1, 415 

Svajee (Suyaji, grandson of Vyan- 
koji), i. 416 

Syliewlreo, see Sahyadrl 
Syud Bnndoo, Mukhtoom, see Say- 
‘yid Bnndu, Makhtum 


Tagara, i. 23 and n, 24, 26-7 
Taindiilza, battle of, i. 641-2 and n 
Takaza, i. 42In, 422n 
Takalm, i. 32n 

Tala fort (10 miles south of Roha), 
i. Ill, 138, 386-9 

Talegiion, i. 378 and n; ii. 87 and n, 
480 and n 

Talikota, i. 62 and n 
Talneir, see Thiilner 
talooka {tQluka)j i. 64 and n 
tambhut (tfimbhat), i. 3 In 
Tanjore, i. 166, 217, 220, 226, 286, 
291, 416; ii. 11 
Tanka, i. 99 and «, 340 
Tannah, see Thana 
Tannajee Maloosray (Tanaji Ma- 
lusreh i' Introd. xliv, 103 and n, 
133, 135 and n, 162, 168, 188-90 
Taptee (TaptI) river, i, 9, 267, 398; 
ii. 27, 314 

Tura Bai Mohito, wife of Raja Ram, 
i Introd. li. 278, 300-1, 308, 314- 
16, 318-20, 376, 441, 446, 449, 
451-4, 463-4, 472 ; death of, 633 


Sl 


Taral (or Maliar), i. 30n, 3 In 
Tarblyat Khan, i. 260, 298—9, 310 
Tar/, Tarfdar, i. 54, 58, 182, 679 
Tarrapoor (Tarapur), i. 400, 402; 
ii. 63 

Taagaon, i. 375; ii. 197 and n, 250, 
299, 528 and n 

Tattora (Tathwada) fort (10 milea 
south ^east of Phaltan), i. 166, 202, 
273 

Tattya (Tatya) Jog. ii. 501-2 
Tavernier, .Jean Baptiste, i. 123n 
Tayler, Mr. \V., ii. 24, 49. 50 
Telincana, i. 40, 41, 44, 64-6, 68—9, 
307 

Telikotta, see Ta'ikotn 
Tellichorry, ii. 109, 193 
Tor, see Tagara 
thadi, i. 9?! 

Thalm'r, ii. 27, 510 and n 
Thana, i. 52n, 62, 400; ii. 25-6, 44^ 
thnnna {thana), i. 138 and n, 208, 266, 
286, 380, 438, 457 
Theur, i. 563: ii. 2, 3 
Thomson, Captain, ii. 210 
ThorAt, tlie family of, i. 285, 301, 
320 ; ii. 244 and 7 i 
Thul Concan (Thai Konkan)yi. 6 
thuree, see thadi 
Tikonafort, i. Ill, 449 
Timmojee (Tirauji), i. 60 
Timmojee Rugonath Hunwuntay 
(Timoji Raghunath Haiimante), 
i. 294 f., 301 

Timoor (Timur) Shah, i. 512; ii. 188 
Tippoo (Tipu Sultan), i. 669; ii. 9, 
18 ; opposes English, 164 and n ; 
imposes peace, 155 and n ; tem- 

S orises with Nizam, 167 ; attacks 
largund, 166-7; treatment of 
Hindus, 169 and n ; besieges 
Adoni, 176 ; operations against 
Marathas, 176-8 ; 179 ; hostile 

designs, 192-4 ; invades Travan- 
core? 196 ; defeated l.>y 
197 ; defeat at Ankera, 204 ; 
makes peace, 211-13; 216 and 

n 241, 286, 290-1 ; death of, 
292 ; paHition of his territory, 
293 and n, 294 _ 

Titles, Moratha, i. 66-7, 69n, 71 
tobra, i. 61 

M.I), I .m 

Tolapoor (Tulapur), ..2(6 and n 
Tone, Colonel V. H., n Introd. I; 
ii. 276 and n 

Tonk, ii. 307n, 463n 

Tonk Eampoora, n. 69, 3H7, 

400 
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, jka Bye, see Tuka Btii 
'ookajee Angria, see Angria, TiikajI 
Tookajee Holkar, see Holkar, 
Tukaji o 

Toolajee Angria, see Angria, Tulaji 
Tooljapoor, see Tuljapur 
Toolsee Bye, see Tulsi Bai 
♦Toone, General, ii. 460 
Toong (Tung) forfc, i. iH, 449 
Toongbuddra, see Tungabhadra 
Toorgul (Tergal) fort, i. 146, 220 
Torna fort, i. 103, 104 and n, 303 
Travancore, ii. 193, 195 and n 
Trichinopoly, i. 285, 291, 416, 421, 
422, 434 

Trimbuck (Trimbak), i. 91, 93, 
557 

Trimbuck Punt ^Trimbak Pant), 
see Nana Poorundhuree 
Trimbuck Rao Dhabaray (Trimbak 
Rao Dabhade), i. 353, 374—7 
Trimbuck (Trimbak) Rao Mamil, 
i. 536-7, 567-8, 570; ii. 5, 11, 12, 
14, 15 

Trimbuck (Trimbak) Rao Pursooree 
(Parsurl), ii. 270 

Trimbukjee (Trimbakji) Daing’ia, 
i. llln; ii. 426-30, 432, 439-42, 
443, 444, 445, 447, 448, 449, 469, 
483, 487, 512, 514-15 
Truleea Powar, ii. 5, 6 
Tugliluk (Tughlak) Shah, i. 41 
Tiihu\smr Jung, ii. 173, 175 
Tuka Bai Mohito, i. 97, 106 
Tukaram (poet), i. Introd. Ixvii, 
Ixviii, 14 and n, 154w 
Tuhhay i. 100 and n 
Tukurrib Khan, i. 81, 84, 275-6 
Ttild-ddna (weighment against gold), 
i. 207 and n 

Tulava (Kanara), i. 2n, 60 
Tuljapur, i. Introd. Ivii, 72 and 73n, 
144, 442 

TullevKaom, see Talegaon 
Tulsi Bai (Holkar), ii. 400-1, 453, 
501, 502 and n, 603 
Tungabhadra river, i. 41, 63, 146, 
156, 376, 438 ; ii. 65, 176, 176, 178 
Tunkha, see Tanka 
TuqazUf see Takdzu 
TuqaeemUy see Takalm , - 

Turbeeut Khan, see Tarbiyat Khan 
Turmeric, i. Introd. lii-iv, 624n; n. 
298 

Turuff see Tdif 
Tutway i. 3 


U 

Uchitgarh, t. 389 
Hdai Bhan, i. 188 


Udaipur, i. 25, 413 
Udaipuri, i. 287 a^4 
Udaledje, .see Adalaj 
Uhtoff, Mr., ii. 272 
Ujjain, ii. 224, 308-9, 327, 385 
Ukhbarsy soo Akbdr 
Uma Bai, i. 378, 407 
Umbrella (as royal appendage);., 
i. 207n 

Uraeer Biuoed, see Amir Barid 
Umeer Khan, see Amir Khan 
Ummad-ool-Moolk Tebreezee (Imadu- 
1-mulk TabrizI), i. 43-4 
Ummad Sliaheo, see Imad Shahi 
Underi, i. 235, 236 and n 
Unkye-Tunkye, see Ankai-Tankai 
Upadhya, i. 21 ; ii. 69 
Uprly i. 28 

Upton, Colonel J., ii. 49, 52-0, 68-60, 
63 

Uran, ii. 27 and n 
Urmodi river, ii. 278n 
Uskotte, i. 96, 218, 492, 644, 563 


V 

Vaghe, Vagh 5 'a, i. Introd. Iv, Ivi 
Vaidik, i. 22n, 378 
Vaish, Vaishya, i. 10, 12 
Vajragarh. i. 162 

Vakil-i-Mutlaq, i. 356 ; ii. 162, 188,> 
218-22, 229 
Valmiki, i. 22n 
Valva, i. 252 and n 
Varnan Pandit (poet), i. Introd. Ixx 
Vdnapraathay i. 16 and 71 
Vanavdi, see Wanowlee (Wanowri) 
Vangoji Nayak (or Jagpal), i. 69, 72, 
76, 79n 

Vansittart, Mr., i. 661 
Varna Shankar, i. 13?i 
Vasantgarh, i. 138, 298, 308; ii. 

415, 442 

Vasco da Gama, i. 60 
Vasil Muhammad, ii. 499, 500-1 
506-7 

Vasoojee Punt (VasujI Pant), i. 68 
Vosota, i. 118 and n ; ii. 414 and n, 

416, 517-18 

Vaughan, the brothers, ii. 480 and 71 
Vedas, the, i. 22 
Vellore, i. 217, 293, 308; ii, 201 
Vena river, ii. 278?i 
Vendhiadree, see Vindhyadri 
Vengurla, i. 167, 250; ii. 236 And n 
Vonkajee, see Vyankoji 
Verole (Verul), i. 72 
Versovah (Varsova), ii. 27 
Vickers, Colonel, ii. 316 and n, 317,. 
365n 
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Vijayauagar, i. 41 and t?, 45, 63-4, | Wallace, Colonel, ii. 380 
62, 14Cn ) Walmeek, see Valmiki • 

V’iivaram tyilayaram) Kaje, i. 463, I Walwa, see Valva 

I WT - 




Vikmmajeet (Vikramajit), i. 25. 26 _ 
Villages, organization of Maratha, 

Vinch^rf Vinchoorkur (Viiichur, 
Vinchurkar), i. 469 and n; ii. 
944 300, 313, 316, 333, 446, 

506^9, 512 
VinchUf i. 134 h 
Viildhyadrl, i. 3 
Vingorla, see Vengurla 
Visajee Kislien Beneewala, i. 66-, 
570, 673-6; ii. 7-9, 15, 18 
Visajee Punt (Visaji Pant), i. 559, 

Visajee Punt Leiley (Visaji lent 
Lele), i. 395 . 

Vislialgarh (27 .ailes from 

Panhala), i. 139, 142a, 143, 146, 
200, 25i: 279, 293, 303, 319 
Vishnoo (Vishnu), i. 10a, 12a, 16, 19, 
20, 21a 

< Vishvas Rao,’ i. 286, 358 
Vishvas Rao (son of Balaji Baji 
Rao), i. 494, 604, 617, 624; death 
of, 527-9 

Vithal Pildev Garudkar, i. 216 ^ 

Vithal Shivdev, i. 469 and n, 615, ' 
618, 624, 529, 539 ' 

V'ithal Sondur (Raja Pratapvant), I 
i. 639, 542; ii. 98 ' 

Vithuji Bol6, i. 392 , 

Vithuji Gaekwar, ii. 476 
Vithuji Kumpti, ii. 236 I 

Viziadroog (Vijayadrug or Gheria), 
i. 147 and n, 295, 385, 479 ; siege 1 
and capture of, 482-4 and n ; 
489, 491 ; ii. 56 


Wamun Rao, see ' Patvardhan, 
Vaman Rao 
Wandewash, i. 290 
VVankanooa (Wilnkanis), i. 184, 207 
Wanowlee (Wanovvri or Vanavdi), 
ii. 226 and n 

Wan Prist, see Vdnaprastha 
Waranussoo Bye (Varanasi Bai), 
ii. 620 

Waree (Vadi), see Savantvadi 
Warre, Lieut., ii. 446 
Warungole (Warangal), i. 41, 42, 45 
Wasdoo Joshee (Vasudev Joshi), 

i. 438 

I Wash Mohummiid, see Vasil Mu- 
I hammad 

I Watan, Watandar, i. 37n, 39, 286. 
340, 370, 682; ii. 362, 412, 489 
Watherstone, Lieut. (afterwards 
Captain), ii. 99, 145-6 
AVatson, Admiral, i. 481—4 
Watson, John (Bombay Marine), 

ii. 24, 26 and n, 235 and n 
Wauchope, Mr., ii. 464 
Wedderbinn, General D., ii. 22 and n 
AVeilesley, the Marquess, see Morn- 

ington 

AVellesley, General Sir Artliur, ii. 306, 
333-41, 344, 357-61, 367-8, 416 
Welsh, Lieut., ii. 119 and w 
Weysh, see Vaish 
AA’^ilks, Colonel, i. 114n 
AAIlson, Lieut, N., ii. 342n 
Wilson, Major, J. A., ii. 473 
AVinaek Rao (Vinayak Rao), ii. 329 

- (of Sagar), ii. 464 

AA^ingate, Assistant-Surgeon, ii. 485, 
487 


Vyankoji (ha'f-brother of Sivaii), I AViswas Rao, see Vishvas Rao 
: Q7 148. la/* 91.^ 917 900 ohJ ' -™ Tl 


i. 97, 148, 165, 213, 217, 220, 226 
268, 291, 416 

Vyankoji (Manya Bapu), ii. 231, 
358-9 


W 

Wadgoon, i. 376; ii. 90 and 7i, 91 ; 

Convention of, 92-3 
Waee (AVai), i. 60, 109 and n. 131, 
267, 286, 463; ii. 259, 520 
VA'’aeedeek, see V^aidik 
Wagnuck {Wdghnakh)^ i. 135 and n 
AA'^einganga river, i. 3 
Waite, Sir N., i. 318 
AAnkinkera, i. 266, 28.5, 287, 307 
Walker, Major A., ii. 323-5, 396, 433, 
436-6 


VVittoojee Bhonslay, see BhosIS, 
I Vithuji 
j — Bolay, see Vithuji Bole 
— Gaekwar, see Vithuji Gaekwar 
I — Koomptee, see Vithuji Kumpti 
j AVittul Peeldeo, Sewdeo, Soondur, 
see Vithal TVdev, Shivdev, Sondur 
I AVomen, Maratha, i. 17, 18; punish- 
j 'inent of, 583 .. 

I Woodington, Colonel, ii. 324-6, 

1 344-5 

I AVrecks, agreement regardmg, i. 205, 

I 206 and n ; ii. 30, 56, 147, 422 

I Wujrgurh, see Vajragarh 

^^ikeebi-Mootluq, see Vakd-i-Mutlaq 
i Wullee Shah (Vali Shah), i. 43^7 
i Wungojce Naik, see Vangoji Nayak 
I AVurgaom, see AA^’adgaon 
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Shunftur, see Varna Sliankar 
/ussota, ae# Vfisota 
Wnssuntgnrh, see Vasantgarh 
Wutuny see 

Wuzeer Mohummiid (Vazir Muham¬ 
mad) (1), ii. 453_5 . (2) ii. 455 
Wyjanath Punt Mama (Vaijanath 
ITT Mama), if. 328-9 
Wyllie, Assistant-Surgeon, ii. 485-7 
VVjme Gunga, see Wainganga 


Y 

Yacoob (Yakub) Khan, i. 388-8 
Yadavas, the, i. Introd. Ixi, 26n 
Yadow Rao Bhaskur (Jadav Rao 
Bhaskar), ii. 332, 343 
Yajurwedee (Yajurvedi), i. ll?i 
Yakoot Khan, see SldhYakiit 
Yeatikad Khan (Zulfikar Khan), 
275, 279, 280, 283-4, 287-8, 
291 ff., 297, 302-3, 307-10, 318-19; 
executed, 323 

Yekbootee, Koneir Trimbuck (Kan- 
herrao Trimbak Ekbdto), i. 456 
Yem Dhurm (Yama), i. 20?i 

^emen-ud-Dowlah, i. 500 
Yeminajee Sewdeo (Yamaji Shivdev), 
1. 387, 442, 444, 447 
Yessjee Kunk (YesujI Kank), i. 103, 
152, 185 

Yessooda B\^e (Yashoda Bai), ii. 255, 

268 





Yesu Bai (wife of Sambhaji), i. 278 f., 
280, 313 

Yeswunt Rao Dhabara^ (Yeshvant 
Rao Dabhade), i. 378? 390, 407, 
432, 445-6 

Yeswunt Rao Moray (Yeshvant 
Rao More), i. 68 

Yeswunt Rao Ramchundur (Ycah- 
^ vant Rao Ramchandra), ii. 360 

Yeswunt Rao Sivajee (Yeshvant 
^ Rao Sivaji), ii. 286 

Yoon, ii. 167 

Yoonas,_see .Tuna 

Yusuf Adil Klian (or Shah), i. 57 
and n, 61, 68 


Z 

Zabita Khan, i. 574, 576 ; ii. 7, 149 
Zalim Sing of Kotah, ii. 372n, 463 
and n, 506 
Zeafut {Ziyfifat)i i. 436 
Zoolfikar (Zulfikar) Khan (1), see 
Yeatikad Khan 

- (2), see Najaf Khan 

Zuffir (Zafar) Khan, i. 43, 44 and n^ 
45, 47, 48 

Zuman (Zaman) Shah, ii. 287 
Zumeendar, Zumeendaree (Zamin- 
dar, Zamindnri), i. 35, 38, 63, 82, 
123, 156, 262, 336, 374, 473; ii. 
196 370 
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